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(d)  Staff  and  salaries  : 

(e)  Comparison  of  voluntary  and  board  schools  : 
(/)  Merit  grants  : 

(g)  Small  schools  : 

(A)  Training  colleges : 

(t)  Average  duration  of  school  life. 

3.  The  working  of  the  law : 

The  provision  made — 

(a)  For  the  supply  of  schools  : 
(i)  Sufficiency  : 

(o)  How  far  is  it  attained  ? 
{$)  On  what  basis  is  it  calculated  ? 
(7)  To  what  extent  should  provision  be  made 
for  children — 

Between  3  and  5, 
Between  11  and  13  : 
(!)  To  what  extent  should  "  babies'  rooms  "  be 
supplied  ? 
(ii)  Suitability  : 

(a)  By  whom,  in  practice,  is  it  determined  ? 
;j3)  On  what  principles  ? 

\y)  What  account  should  be  taken  of  religious 
differences  ? 
(6)  For  the  management  of  schools  : 
(c)  For  inspection : 

(i)  Is  familiarity  with  school-work  management 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  appointment  of 
Inspectors  ? 
(ii)  How  far  should  they  be  drawn  from  the  ranks 

of  elementary  teachers  P 
(iii)  Is  an  uniform  standard  of  examination  fairly 

arrived  at  by  Inspectors  P 
(iv)  Welsh  schools. 
{d)  For  supply  of  teachers  : 
(i)  Certificated  teachers  : 

(a)  Is  the  supply  sufficient  ? 
{$)  In  what  way  should  it  be  kept  up  P 
(ii)  Pupil-teachers : 

(o)  Is  the  supply  adequate  for — 
Immeiiiate  service : 

Recruiting  the   ranks  of  certificated 
teachers  P 
O)  Bv  shortening  the  neriod  of  their  appren- 
ticeship, might   their   ranks   be  recruited 
from  young  persons  who  have  passed  the 
Senior  Local  University  Examinations  P 
.  (7)  Is  the  teaching  received  by  pupil-teachers 
satisfactory  ? 
^8)  Is  the  system  of  instruction  at  centres  an 

improvement  upon  the  old  plan  P 
(f)  Is  the  instruction    imparted    by   pupil- 

teachers  satisfactory  P 
{0  Is  sufficient  care  taken  to  supervise  the 
health  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  eliminate 
those  who  are  physically  unfit  ? 


(iii)  School  staff : 

(o)  On  what  sctde  should  it  be  calculated  P 
($)  Should  the  principal  teacher  be  reckoned 
in  calculating  the  staff  of  large  schools  P 
(iv)  Is  it  desirable  that  a  general  system  of  super- 
annuation pensions  should  be  established  ;  and 
if  so,  on  what  principle  P 

(e)  Training  colleges : 
(i)  Their  efficiency  : 
(ii)  Their  cost : 

(iii)  Day  training  colleges  (as  in  Scotland). 

( f)  For  regular  attendance  of  children  : 
(i)  Compulsion : 

(o)  How  is  it  carried  out  by — 
School  boards  P 

School  attendance  committees  P 
(3)  To  what  extent  has  it  increased — 
The  numbers  on  the  roll  P 
Regularity  of  attendance  P 
(7)  How  far  is  the  22  weeks  system  as  qualifi- 
cation for  examination  an  improvement  on 
the  250  attendances  in  inducing  the  teachers 
to  interest  themselves  in  regularity  of  atten- 
dance P 
(!)  What  residuum  of  school  population  is  left 

untouched  p 
(*)  Would  day  industrial  schools  (as   recom- 
mended by  Royal  Commission)  be  the  best 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  in  such  cases  P 
{Q  Labour  certificates  p 
(ii)  Obstacles  to  school  attendance  : 
How  far  are  they  due  to — 

(a)  poverty  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents  p 
(3)  capricious     migration    from    school    to 

school  p 
(7)  laxity  of  school  authorities  P 
(S)  working  of   Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
1879,  as  affecting  the  collection  of  the  fines 
imposed  on  the  parent  P 
(t)  attitude  of  magistrates  P 
(iii)  should  half-time  standards  be  abolished  P 

The  working  of  the  half-time  system, 
(iv)  Should  the  5th  Standard  be  universally  made 
the  standard  for  total  exerrption  P 

.  The  efficiency  of  our  present  machinery  both  central  and 
local : 

A.  For  average  children  : 

I.  Religious  and  moral  training : 

(a)  What  was  the  former,  and  what  is  the  present 
practice  as  regards  moral  training  and  mculca- 
tion  of  morality  ? 

Is  there  any  tendency  in  the  present  system, 
as  compared  with  the  system  in  use  before  1870, 
to  lower  the  importance  of  religion  and  morality 
in  estimation  of  managers,  teachers,  and  chil- 
dren P 
(6)  Former  and  present  practice  as  to  religious 
observances  and  religious  teaching — 
in  (1)  voluntary  schools  : 

(2)  board  schools  : 
(i)  Time  given   to    prayer    and   singing  of 

hymns, 
(ii)  To  reading   of  Bible,  with   or  without 

comment, 
(iii)  To  other  religious  instruction. 
(iv)  Is  it  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  school 
day  P   or  at   the  beginning   or   end   of  a 
meeting  for  different  standards  p 
(v)  How  far  is  religious  knowledge  tested  by 

examination  P 
(vi)  Are  registers  marked  before  or  after  reli- 
gious teaching  and  observances  P 
(vii)  Is    reUgious    teaching    suspended     or 
abridged  for  some  time  before  the  day  of 
Government  inspection  P 
(viii)  How  many  children  withdrawn  from 

itP 
(ix)  Are  time-tables  generally  adhered  to  on 
this  subject  ? 
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(x)  Is  conscience  clause  effective  P  any  com- 
plaints from  school  authorities  as  to  in- 
fringement ?  or  from  jmrents  p 
(xi)  List  of  purely  secular  schools,  with  num- 
ber of  children.  Returns  as  to  religious 
teaching  and  observances, 
(xii)  Are  religious  teaching  and  religious  ob- 
servances neglected  in  schools  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  secular  teaching,  ren- 
dered necessary  to  secure  State  aid  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  ? 

Effect  of  present  system  on  religious  and 

moral  teaching  of  children. 
What  is  general  wish  of  teachers  and 

parents  P 
Inexpediency  of  allowing  religious  teach- 
ing to  be  given  by  unbelievers. 
How  far  does  present  system  turn  out 
the  children  well-principled  and  con- 
scientious P 
(c)  The  law  as  to  religious  teaching  in  English- 
speaking  Colonies,  and  in  America,  and  effect. 
II.  Secular  instruction  : 
(a)  The  subjects  of  instruction  : 
(i)  The  three  primary  subjects  : 

Does  reading  receive  sufficient  attention  p 
Linear  drawing  P 
(ii)  The  standards : 

(o)  Are  the  present  standards  right  in  them- 
selves ? 
(;8)  Are  the  present  standards  too  exacting  P 
(7)  Are  any  standards  necessary  P 
(iii)  The  class  subjects  and  the  special  subjects  : 
(a)  Are  they  suitable  ?    Are  they  in  right 
relation   to   one   another  and  to  the  pri 
mary  P     Are  they  reasonably  to  be  called 
elementary  p 
(P)  What  substitutes  for  them  are  desirable 

in  special  cases  p 
(t)  How  far  is  the  bilingual  difficulty  met  in 

Wales  P 
(S)  The  Welsh  language, 
(f)  How  far  are  the  class  subjects  within  the 

reach  of  small  schools  ? 
(0  Should  not  the  school  authorities  be 
allowed  to  determine  for  themselves  in 
which  and  how  many  of  the  class  subjects 
they  would  present  children  for  examina- 
tion P 
(v)  Should  the  special  subjects  be  deferred 

till  Standard  V.  is  passed  ? 
(9)  Should  not  some  which  are  special  in  the 
Code  be  class  subjects  in  special  localities  p 
(iv)  Elementary  science  : 

To  what  extent  can  it  be  taught  in  elemen- 
tary schools  ? 
(v)  Technical  instruction : 

"  As  grants  are  made  in  girls'  schools  for 
needlework,  why  not  for  mechanical  draw- 
ing and  handicraft  in  boys'  schools."    {See 
Report  of  Commission  on  Technical  Edu- 
cation, Vol.  I.,  p.  524.) 
(vi)  Effect  of  present  grant  for  cookery  : 
Is  further  enlargement  desirable  ? 
(J)  The  quantity  of  the  knowledge  demanded  : 
(i)  Is  it  such  as  to  cause  over-pressure  ?    Defi- 
nition of  over-pressure, 
(ii)  Does  over-pressure   still   exist  to  any  ex- 
tent ? 

If  so,  what  does  it  arise  from,  in  the  case 
of— 

(o)  teachers? 
(;8)  pupil-teachers? 
(7)  scholars  P 
(iii)  How  is  it  to  be  remedied  P 
(iv)  Is  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  more 
than  average  children  can  master  thoroughly  P 
(v)  Is  due   effect  given  by  inspectors  to  the 
[Fv    claims    for    exemption    from    examination 
allowed  by  the  Code  p 
(vi)  Is  the  amount  required  under  any  one 
head  too  much  P  or  too  little  ? 
(c)  The  organisation  of  the  school : 
(i)  Does  the  Code  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
the  organisation  P   and,  if  so,  how,  and  to 
what  extent  P 
(ii)  Is  it  desirable,  and,  if  so,  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, to  grade  the   schools   in  large 
places  P  and  to  have  promotions  from  one  to 
another  P 


(iii)  In  large  centres  of  population,  ought  en- 
couragement to  be  given  to  the  establishment 
of  higher  elementary  schools,  and,  if  so,  on 
what  basis  P 

(d)  The  effect  of— 
(i)  merit  grants : 

(ii)  should  a  larger  amount  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant  be  made  to  depend  on  attendance, 
and  less  on  individual  examination  ? 

(e)  The  effect  of  paying  for  education  according 
to  results  tested  by  annaai  examinations — 

(i)  on  teachers : 
(ii)  on  scholars : 

(iii)  on   schools    aided    on    fixed   standards 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances  and 
requirements ; 
(iv)  on  inspection  : 
(v)  on  the  quality  of  the  education. 
(/)  Total  educational  result — 

How  far  does  the  present  system  tend  to  turn 
out  the  children — 

(i)  Well-principled  and  conscientious  F 
(ii)  Generally  intelligent  P 
(iii)  Capable  of  earning  their  living  P 
B.  For  exceptional  children  : 

(a)  I'he  effect  of  the  system  on  the  dull  and  in  any 
way  deficient : 

(i)  Is  there  any  tendency  to  neglect  the  dull 

for  the  clever  p 
(ii)  Is  any  special  provision  for  such  children 
possible  P  or  desirable  P 
(i)  The  effect  on  the  clever  and  gifted  : 

(i)  Is  there  any  tendency  to  neglect  the  clever 

for  the  dull  P 
(ii)  Could  exhibitions  be  provided  for  enabling 
the   clever  to    proceed    to    more    advanced 
schools  p 

5.  Board  schools  : 

(i)  Comparison  between  board  schools  and  other  publi: 
elementary  schools  in  reference  to — 
(»)  Buildings  and  playgrounds  : 
(P)  Apparatus  and  general  equipment : 

(7)  Attendance  : 

(8)  Staff: 

(f)  Results  :  General  :  In  selected  districts, 
(ii)  Are  there  any,  and,  if  any,  what,  characteristic  dif- 
ferences between  the  working  and  results  of  hoard 
schools  and  of  other  inspected  elementary  schools, 
arising  out  of  the  different  conditions  under  which  the 
two  classes  of  schools  respectively  are  managed  and 
maintained  P 
(iii)  Are  there  educational  and  other  reasons  in  favour 
of— 

(a)  The  universal  establishment  of  school  boards  P 
(3)  The  transfer  to  school  boards  of  the  adminis- 
trative power  and  financial  responsibilities  of 
denominational  managers,  leaving  to  denomina- 
tional managers  the  provision  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  all  denominational  schools  ? 
(7)  The  limitation  of  the  education  given  by  the 
boards  in  board  schools  to  secular  subjects,  and 
the  opening  of  the  schools  before  and  after  the 
hours  of  secular  teaching  to  the  clergy  and  other 
representatives  of  the  churches  for  purposes  of 
religious  instruction  ? 

6.  Special  schools  and  their  difficulties : 

(o)  Rural  schools  : 
(P)  Half-time  schools 
(7)  Welsh  schools : 
(J)  Workhouse  schools. 

7.  Relations    of    ordinary    elementary    schools   to    other 

schools — 

(a)  How  far   does  the  present  system  prepare  for,   or 
encroach  upon — 

(i)  Technical  education  P 

(ii)  Advanced  general  education  ? 

(b)  Evening  schools : 

(i)  Should  different  standards  of  proficiency  be  re- 
cognised for  town  and  country  ? 

(ii)  To  what  extent  should  the  curriculum  of  work 
be  a  repetition,  or  extension,  of  that  done  in  the 
elementary  school  P 

(iii)  Is  the  number  of  nights  excessive  that  a  school 
must  be  open  to  obtain  a  grant  P 

(iv)  Ought  some  attendance  at  evening  school  up 
to  14  years  of  age  to  be  made  obligatory  on  those 
who  have  left  the  day  school  P 
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8.  The  burden  of  the  cost :  ' 

(a)  On  the  central  Government : 

(i)  Is  the  system  o£  protecting  the  national  purse  by 
iiispection,  &c.  sufficient  P 

(ii)  Might  it  be  made  less  stringent,  and  larger  au- 
thority given  to  local  bodies,  e.g.,  the  proposed 
county  boards  ? 

(iii)  Ought  the  lis.  6d.  limit  to  be  removed P     (Act  of 
1876,  sect.  19  (1)). 
(A)  On  the  rates : 

(i)  Would  it  be  possible  to  throw  more  on  the  rates  ? 
or  less  P 

(ii)  To  what  extent  would  the  proper  division  of  cost 
to  be  borne  by  the  State  and  by  rates  depend  on 
the  amount  of  control  exercised  by  a  local  autho- 
rity (say  the  county  board),  and  on  the  resources 
for  taxation  (personal  property,  license  duties)  con- 
ferred on  the  latter  p 

(c)  On  voluntary  subscribers : 

(i)  Could  their  burden  be  put  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  rates,  without  involving  control  by  the  general 
body  of  ratepayers  ? 

(ii)  If  putting  the  burden  on  the  rates  involves  con- 
trol by  the  ratepayers,  is  this  an  objection  or  the 
reverse  ? 

(iii)  What  is  the  financial  condition  of  voluntary 
schools  P 

(iv)  Are  many  in  struggling  circumstances  ? 

(v)  Is  it  chiefly  the  small  schools  which  feel  the  pres- 
sure P 

(vi)  In  view  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  small 
schools  labour  in  earning  grants,  should  there  be 
an  extension  of  the  present  grants  (provided  in  the 
Act  of  1876,  s.  19  (2),)  in  all  cases  where  the  aver- 
age attendance  does  not  exceed  60  P 

(d)  On  the  parents  : 

(i)  Is  the  burden  on  parents  unreasonable  P 

(ii)  Does  it  damage  the  efficiency  of  the  school  by 
causing  irregularity  of  attendance  or  the  like  P 

(iii)  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  this  burden  any- 
where else,  without  involving  further  control  by 
those  who  bore  it  ? 

(iv)  If  the  burden  be  removed  from  the  parents,  and 
control  by  those  who  become  the  bearers  of  that 
burden  follows,  will  this  be  an  advantage  to 
education  or  the  reverse  P  Should  parents  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  having  the 
control,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way,  and  within  what 
limits  P 

(v)  If  the  fee  is  to  be  retained,  should  the  county 
court  be  made  easily  available  for  the  recovery  of 
fees  in  arrears  P 

(vi)  To  what  extent  are  the  fees  of  indigent  scholars — 
(o)  remitted  by  school  boards  P 
(ff)  paid  by  guardians  ? 
(t)  left  unpaid  ? 

(vii)  What  better  machinery  could  be  provided  for  the 
payment  of  fees  of  indigent  scholars  than  that  now 
adopted  p 

(viii>  What  has  been  the  effect  on  attendance  of — 
(o)  fees  remitted  ? 
(/8)  fees  paid  by  guardians  P 


9.  School  libraries  and  museums  : 

Should  grants  in  aid  be  made  to  meet  local  contribu- 
tions for  these  objects  P 

10.  School  boards  : 

(a)  Should  the  present  system  of  election  be  main- 
tained P 

(6)  Should  members  be  elected  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  years  P 

(e)  How  could  the  expense  of  these  elections  be  cur- 
tailed P 

[d)  Do  the  conditions  of  transfer  of  voluntary  schools 
need  alteration  ? 

(e)  Enlargement  or  diminution  of  rating  area  of  school 
boards : 

(/)  Should  facilities  for  dissolution  of  school  boards  be 

increased  ? 
[g]  Position  of  managers  under  school  boards  : 

Should  they  be  given  further  legal  recognition  with 
definite  duties  and  powers  P 

Should  they  be  especially  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
or  continue  to  be  nominated  by  the  board  ? 
(h)  School     attendance     committee    contracting     with 
neighbouring  district. 

11.  Grievances  : 

Most  of  the  grievances  would  come  before  the  Com- 
mission under  the  foregoing  heads;  but  there  would 
be  some  which  must  be  treated  separately,  more  or 
less. 

(a)  The  teachers  complain — 

(i)  that  they  have  nothing  to  look  forward  to ; 

neither  pensions  nor  career,  nor  means   of 

laying  by  money, 
(ii)  that  there  is  no  adequate  appeal  against 

capricious    dismissal ;    and   also   as   to    the 

present  mode  of  dealing  with  their  appeals. 

(b)  Employers  complain  that  the  education  unfits 
the  children  for  manual  labour,  and  gives  them 
a  distaste  for  it. 

(c)  Parents  complain  that  they  lose  the  services 
of  their  children  to  an  unreasonable  degree; 
and  that  the  compulsion  is  too  rigid. 

(d)  Managers  complain  of — 

(i)  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  necessary 
money ; 

(ii)  the  perpetually  increased  requirements  of 
the  Department,  both  in  money  and  in  stan- 
dard of  the  children's  attainment ; 

(iii)  the  rigidity  of  the  system  prescribed  by 
the  Code ; 

(iv)  the  rating  of  schools  ; 

(v)  the  absence  of  adequate  means  of  appeal 
against  faults  of  inspectic^  and  imperfect 
reports  of  inspectors ; 

(vi)  the  capricious  removal  of  teachers. 
Are  any  of  these  complaints  well  founded  p  and 
remediable  ? 

12.  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  : 

Is  the  present  constitation  of  the  Education  Depart 
ment  satisfactory  P 
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on  the  grant. 
Experience  of  working  the  revised  Codr. 
Its  tendencies. 
Reduction  of  pupil-teachers. 
Conscience  clause. 

Mr.  Corry's  Minute,  February  2()th,  186/. 
Bills  preceding  Mr.  Forster's  Act. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Education  Act,  1870  to  1880. 


Legislation  of  1870. 

Principles  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill. 

The  State  powerless. 

Objects  of  the  Bill. 

Changes  made  in  passing  through  Parliament. 

School  districts. 

School  provision  made  obligatory. 

Suitability  as  defined  by  Instructions  to  Inspectors. 

School  boards. 

Provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

No  preference  to  either  class  of  school. 

Sources  of  school  board  income. 

School  fund. 


Proposed  rate  support  to  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  rates. 

Commuted  for  increase  of  grant. 

Transfers. 

Cowper-Tem  pie  clause. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 

Powers  of  school  boards. 

Restrictions  on  Parliamentary  grant. 

Unnecessanr  schools. 

Grants  made  wholly  for  secular  instruction. 

Limits  of  grant. 

Power  to  fulfil  conditions  of  annual  grants. 

Diocesan  and  other  inspection. 

Compulsion. 
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Chapter  III.— Tho  Education  Act,  1870  to  1880— coni. 


Minutes  part  of  the  law. 

Summary  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act. 

Act  ofl87J. 

Lord  Sandon's  Act,  1876. 

Compulsion. 

Exemption. 

Local  authorities. 

Exceptions. 

Payment  of  fees  by  guardians. 

Wastrel  clause. 

Day  industrial  school. 

Provisions  as  to  day  industrial  school. 

Honour  certificates. 

Increased  grants. 

Limits  of  grant. 


Power  extended  of  making  byelaws. 

Administrative  powers  of  Department. 

School  Attendance  Committees  in  default. 

Officers  of  local  authority. 

Attendance  committee  not  a  rating  authority. 

Local  committee. 

Urban  sanitary  authority. 

Payment  of  fees. 

Fraudulent  declarations. 

Two  members  to  prosecute. 

Agent  answerable  for  offence. 

Payment  of  fees  for  paupers. 

Dissolution  of  school  boards. 

Administrative  provisions  of  Act  of  1870  extended 

.Mr.  Mundella's  Act  of  1880. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Codes  and  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  1870  to  1885. 


Origin  of  Codes. 

Codes  laid  on  the  table. 

Codes  acquire  statutory  force. 

Code  of  1871. 

Conditions  of  grant. 

Codes  1872,  18/3  1874. 

Code  of  1875. 

Code  of  1876. 

Grant  for  discipline. 

Pensions  to  teachers. 

Code  of  1877. 

■ITie  Child's  School  Book. 

Code  of  !878. 

Code  of  1879. 

Recognition  of  "  unnecessary  schools." 


Code  of  1882. 

Calculation  of  the  grant. 

Qualification  for  examination. 

Changes  introduced  by  the  Code  of  1882. 

Merit  grant. 

Instructions  to  inspectors,  1882. 

Classification. 

Payment  on  results. 

Instructions  to  inspectors. 

Moral  training. 

Method  of  conducting  examinations. 

Excellent  merit  grant. 

Home  lessons. 

Exemption  from  examination. 

Instructions  circulated. 


PART  II. 


The  existing  State  of  Facts. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  existing  State  of  Facts. 


Ret'irns. 

Earlier  statistics  exclude  schools  unconnected  with  Govern- 
ment. 
Building  grants. 
Training  colleges. 
Cost  of  maintenance. 
Building  grants. 
Progress. 
Numbers. 

Proportion  of  scholars  to  population. 
Average  attendance. 
Results. 

Progressive  cost  of  education. 
Charge  on  Government  grants. 


Charge  on  local  resources. 

Aggregate  expenditure. 

Tea(!her3. 

Merit  grant. 

Avei-age  size  of  schools. 

Small  schools. 

Comparison  voluntary  and  board  school  work. 

Population  under  boards  and  school  attendance  committees . 

Age  of  leaving  school. 

Population  under  byelaws. 

Diu^tion  of  school  life. 

Growth  of  voluntary  schools  from  1870  to  1885. 

Average  attendance  at  voluntary  schools  from  1869  to  1884  . 
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PAET  Til. 


Maceinert  for  carrying  on  Public  Elementary  Educaiion. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Supply  of  Schools. 


School  supply. 

Supply  ffenerally  sufficient. 

Excess  accounted  for. 

Further  explanations. 

Basis  of  calculation. 

Command  Paper  No.  3,062  of  1883. 

One-sixth  of  the  population  to  be  accommodated. 

Children  between  three  and  five. 

Is  provision  for  infants  excessive  P 

How  are  requirements  ascertained  ? 

School  boards  primary  judges. 

Non-school  board  districts. 

Prior  right  to  supply  accommodation. 

The  view  endorsed  in  Parliament. 

Can  boards  give  up  their  prior  rights  P 

Exception. 


Mr.  Forster's  intention. 

Grievance  stated. 

Dan-y-craig  case. 

Ultimate  decision  should  not  rest  with  local  Ixidies. 

Opinion  of  counsel. 

Conclusion. 

Remedy  for  grievances. 

Effects  of  abolition  of  aU  restrictions. 

Suitability  of  schools. 

Transfers. 

Conclusion. 

Supply  of  original  deficiency. 

Supply  of  future  deficiency. 

Summary. 

Who  may  use  the  supply  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 
Structural  suitability  of  the  present  School  Supply. 


Sufficient  accommodation  in  the  gross. 
Quality  of  school  accommodation. 
Minimum  area  of  accommodation. 
Seat  room. 
Rules  of  the  Department. 


Sudden  demand  for  more  ample  accommodation  imdesir- 

able. 
Cubical  measurement. 
Conclusion. 

School  fittings  and  furniture. 
Playgrounds. 


CHAPTER  III. 


School  Management. 


End  for  which  school  exists. 

Two  branches  of  management. 

Qualifications  for  each  branch  of  management. 

Management  of  voluntary  schools. 

Management  by  individual  persons. 

Departmental  scrutiny  of  school  accounts. 

Personal  supervision  of  schools. 

Who  should  manage  voluntary  schools. 

Local  managers  under  school  boards. 

Local  managers  under  Liverpool  School  Board. 


Management  of  Birmingham  board  schools. 

Local  managers  often  dispensed  with. 

Local  managers  desirable. 

Difference  between  board  and  voluntary  management. 

General  comparison. 

Liverpool  conference  of  managers. 

Liverpool  Council  of  Education. 

Co-operation  of  voluntary  schools. 

Conclusion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 


Staff  of  inspectors. 

Examiners. 

Inspector  as  assistant  secretary. 

By  whom  appointed. 

Qualification  of  inspectors. 

Rules  for  appointment  of  inspectors. 

Rules  for  appointment  of  examiners. 

Qualifications  of  inspectors'  assistants. 

Admission  of  teachers  to  Inspectorate. 

Should  inspectors  have  practical  experience  of  teaching  P 

Wide  and  liberal  training  required  for  inspectors. 

Inspectors'  duties. 

Conclusion. 

Past  instructions  to  inspectors. 

Examinations  by  specialists. 

Specialists  sometimes  required  as  examiners. 

Conclusion. 


Female  inspectors. 

Inspectors'  assistants. 

Increased  area  of  inspectors'  districts. 

More  frequent  change  of  district. 

Uniform  standard  of  examination. 

Are  the  same  tests  applied  to  all  classes  of  schools  P 

Visits  without  notice. 

Conclusion. 

PubUcation  of  reports  of  inspection. 

Complaints  against  inspectors. 

Examination  by  inspectors  non-competitive. 

Complaints  about  dictation. 

Complaints  to  the  Department. 

Particular  books  not  to  be  prescribed. 

Examinations  not  to  be  unduly  protracted. 

Conclusion. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Teachers  and  Staff. 


Steps  taken  to  create  efBcient  teachinfc  stafi'. 

Teaching  staff  of  1886  compared  with  1869. 

Is  the  present  supply  of  teachers  sufficient  p 

Quality  of  present  supply  of  teachers. 

Attempts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  teachers. 

Untrained  teachers. 

Provisional  certificate. 

Salaries  of  teachers. 

Fixed  and  variable  salaries. 

Restrictions  on  teachers. 

Endorsement  of  certificates. 

Pensions. 

Conclusion. 

Is  the  Code  minimum  of  staff  sufficient  i* 

Present  staff  in  excess  of  Code  minimum. 

Should  the  head  teacher  count  on  staff  F 

Conclusion. 


Proper  size  of  classes. 

Special  value  of  female  teachers. 

Pupil-teachers. 

What  is  said  af<ainst  the  pupil-teacher  system. 

What  is  said  in  its  favour. 

The  instruction  of  pupil-teachers. 

Conclusion. 

Difficulty  of  finding  pupil-teacheers. 

Sources  from  which  pupil-teachers  should  be  drawn. 

The  centre  system  in  London. 

Centre  system  at  Birmingham. 

Centre  system  at  Liverpool. 

Effects  of  the  centre  systen.. 

Suggested  improvements  in  the  pupil-teacher  system. 

Conclusion. 

Grant  in  aid  of  special  training  for  pupil-teachers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Training  Colleges. 


statistics  of  training  colleges. 
Vacant  places. 

Inspectors  of  training  colleges  examined. 
Testimony  to  good  results. 
Criticisms  by  inspectors. 
Practice  of  students  in  neighbouring  schools. 
Other  criticisms. 
.  Complaints  of  restrictions  in  training. 
Conscience  clause  proposed. 
Reasons  against  imposing  a  conscience  clause. 
Conclusion. 
Maintenance  grants. 
Conclusion. 

Extension  of  training  to  third  year. 
A  third  year  spent  at  a  university. 
Conclusion. 

Greater  facilities  for  training  required. 
Day  training  colleges. 
Mr.  MacCarthy's  scheme. 


Mr.  Cumin's  scheme. 

Proposed  terms  of  grant. 

Comparison  of  cost  with  existing  training  colleges. 

Advantages  claimed  for  Mr.  Cumin's  scheme. 

Relative  merits  of  day  and  residential  training. 

Training  colleges  affiliated  to  the  universities  and  local 

colleges. 
Professor  Bodington's  scheme  for  training. 
Utilising  local  university  colleges. 
Wales. 
Conclusion. 

Conditions  to  be  fulfilled. 
Day  training  colleges  and  home  training. 
Government  and  support  of  day  training  colleges. 
Day  students  in  residential  colleges. 
Terms  of  admission. 
Advantages  of  day  students. 
Conclusion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Attendance  and  Compulsion. 


Increase  of  scholars  on  the  roll. 

Actual  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll. 

Regularity  of  attendance. 

Causes  of  regularity  of  attendance. 

Compulsion. 

Day  industrial  schools. 

Truant  schools. 

Expedients  for  improving  regularity. 

The  Selmeston  plan. 

Answers  to  Circulars  A.  and  D. 

Prosecutions  for  irregular  attendance. 

Attendance  officers. 

Local  committees. 


Local  authorities. 

Feeling  of  parents. 

Age  of  leaving  school. 

Remedies. 

Mr.  Oakeley's  suggestion. 

Replies  to  Circulars  A.  and  D. 

Half-time  exemption  in  rural  districts. 

Partial  exemption  in  urban  districts. 

Circular,  16th  March  1883. 

Employment  of  children  at  theatres. 

Summary  of  obstacles  to  attendance. 

Replies  to  Circulars  A.  and  D. 

Conclusion. 
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PART  IV. 


Education  and  Instruction  given  in  Public  Elementary  schools. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Religious  and  Moral  Training. 


Altered  relations  of  the  State  to  religious  instruction. 
Private  schools  extinguished  :  children  compelled  to  spend 

all  school  life  in  State-controlled  schools. 
Recital  of  terms  of  reference. 
I'ommission  unanimous  as  to  importance  of  religious  and 

moral  training. 
Witnesses  in  favour  of  religious  education. 
Opinion  of  the  country  generally  takes  the  same  view. 
Voluntary  schools. 
School  boards. 
Testimony  of  witnesses   before   the   Commission   and   of 

replies  to  Circulars. 
Opinion  of  the  Commission  as  to  the  object  and  principles 

of  education. 
Opinion  of  Commission  that  Christianity  is  the  basis  of 

morals. 
Proceed  to  state  evidence  and  to  give  conclusions  arrived  at 

by  Commission. 
Results  of  statistical  inquiry  on  these  matters. 
Return  A.,  voluntary  schools. 
Return  A.,  board  schools. 
Return  D.,  from  schools  indiscriminately,  both  voluntary 

and  board. 
Conclusion  as  to  time  of  marking  registers.     It  should  be 

before,  not  after,  religious  observations  and  teaching. 
What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  religious  instruction  in 

public  elementary  schools  ? 
I.  Voluntary  schools. 
Religious   instruction   in  the  schools  visited   by  diocesan 

inspectors. 
Present  religious  instruction  in  voluntary  schools  effective 

and  intelligent. 
Inspectors  of  religious  teaching  in  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
Religious  teaching  in  Wesleyan  schools. 
Religious  instruction  in  board  schools. 
Meagre  provision  for  religious  instruction  in  not  a  few  beard 

schools. 
Effect   upon   children    of    religious    instruction   in    board 

schools. 
Varying  evidences  of  witnesses. 
Conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  religious  teaching  in  board 

schools, 
Hope  that  all  board  schools  will  rise  to  high  standard  of 

many. 
Need  of  inspectors  in  religious  teaching  in  board  schools. 
Annual   examination   in    subjects  of  religious  instruction 

already  adopted  in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere. 
Facilities  for  days  for  religious  inspection  should  be  pro- 
vided for  board  schools  as  now  for  voluntary  schools. 
Conscience  clause. 
State  cannot  be  held  to  endow  religious  education  under 

its  present  arrangements  respecting  religion. 
Misconception  as  to  object  and  scope  of  conscience  clause 

in  .Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  18/0. 
Its  provision  for  securing  rights  of  conscience  were  not 

intended  to  abolish  religious  influence. 
Statistics  showing  the  operation  of  the  conscience  clause 

throughouc  the  country. 
Is  the  conscience  clause  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  loyally  carried 

out  by  managers  and  teachers  P 
Conclusion  that  the  conscience  clause  is  carefully  observed 

by  managers  and  teachers. 
(;a.se  of  injury  to  conscience  of  parents,   having  only  a 

secular  school  available,  is  not  at  present  met. 
Vrovisions  of  Lord  Sancton's  Act  of  18'')  providing  strin- 

;^ent  securities  against  breach  of  conscience  clause. 


Instructions  of   Education   Department   in    1878   to    Her 

Ma,jesty's  Inspectors  as  to  strict  observance  of  conscience 

clause. 
Evidence  of  those  in  favour  of  secular  schools. 
Their  proposal  to  prohibit  religious  instruction. 
Positive  effects  of  negative  provisions  on  this  subject. 
The  contention  of  those  in  favour  of  secular  schools  is  that 

religious  teaching  is  an  undue  tax  on  the  strengtti  of  the 

teachers. 
Their  contention  that  religious  instruction  should  only  be 

given  by  religious  persons. 
Their  fear  is  that  the  Bible,  having  been  used  as  a  school 

book  should  lose  in  the  estimation  of  scholars. 
Positive  arguments  on  the  other  side  in  favour  of  religious 

teaching  being  given  by  the  teachers. 
Views  of   parents  of  the   country  in   favour  of  religious 

teaching  in  day  schools. 
Could  children  receive  religious  teaching  elsewhere  P 
Parents  unable  to  supply  the  void. 
Two   alternative  proposals   made  by  advocates  of  purely 

secular  education  in  day  schools  : 

1.  That  the  children  shall  receive  religious  teaching 

in  the  school  out  of  school  hours  at  the  hand  of 
volunteer  teachers. 

2.  That  the  religious  teaching  should  be  remitted  to 

Sunday  schools  and  other  voluntary  agencies. 
Would  the  children  attend  voluntary  instruction  in  religious 

matters  P 
Where  could  voluntary  teachers  be  found  P 
Could  ministers  of  religion  undertake  the  daily  religious 

teaching  of  day  schools  P 
Religious   Education    Society   of    Birmingham    tried   this 

scheme  and  failed. 
As  to  the  alternative,  that   religious  teaching   should  be 

entirely  remitted  to  Sunday  school  and  other  voluntary 

agencies,  would  the  great  mass  of  children  be  provided 

for  by  Sunday  schools  ? 
Two  typical  cases  of  large  classes  of  population  quoted: 

1.  Children  of  poor  parents  where  there  is  no  Sunday 

school. 
'2.  Children  of  dissolute  or  criminal  parents. 
Conclusion  that  the  mass  of  such  children  would  receive  no 

religious  teaching  and  training  if  not  in  day  schools. 
General  condition  of  public  elementary  schools  as  to  moral 

training. 
Misconstruction  of  Act  of  1 870  as  to  moral  teaching. 
It  was  not  meant  to   place  English  schools  in  the  same 

position  as  to  moral  training  as  the  Paris  schools. 
Replies  from  typical  counties  and  districts  as  to  whether 

they  were  satisfied  with  the  encouragement  given  by  the 

State  to  moral  training. 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors  have  few  opportunities  of  con- 
sidering moral  training  in  schools. 
Many  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  use  visits  without  notice 

to  inquire  into  moral  tone. 
Conclusion  that  much  greater  support  should  be  given  by 

State  to  moral  training. 
Recommendations   respecting  the  fi.\ed    instructions    re- 
specting moral  teaching. 
Inspectors  have   not  given  attention  to  it  in  recent  years 

which  it  requires. 
Conclusion  that,  as  first  duty,  inspectors  should   inquire 

and  report  thereon. 
Action  ot  other  countries  as  to  religious  and  mti'.-.il  tiaining 

in  ^chools. 
Conclusions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Curriculum  of  Instruction. 


Scope  of  the  inquiry. 

Imperfect  hold  of  knowledge  f^^ained. 

Should  standai\l.>  be  retained. 

Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  standards. 

Grouping  of  the  standards. 

Sample  examination,  and  full  grant  for   75  per  cent,  of 


Conclusion. 

Reading. 

Conclusion. 

Writing  and  spelling. 

.Arithmetic. 

Useless  and  unpractical  arithmetic. 

Conclusion. 

Code  syllabus. 

Provision  for  alternative  class  subjects. 

Text  books. 

Class  subjects. 


Conclusion. 

Geography  and  history. 

Geography. 

History. 

Specific  subjects. 

Drawing. 

Conclusion. 

Elementary  science. 

Conclusion. 

Object  lessons. 

Technical  instruction. 

Needlework. 

Cookery. 

Music. 

The  Welsh  language  and  the  bi-lingual  difficulty. 

Physical  training. 

Limits  of  elementary  education  yet  to  be  defined. 

Essential  subjects  of  instruction. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Manual  and  Technical  Instruction. 


Definition. 

Drawing    and    elementary   science    are   proper    parts    of 

technical  instruction. 
Drawing  in  elementary  schools,  its  history. 
Useful  for  girls,  but  essential  for  boys. 
Teaching  of  tleiiientary  science. 
Present  state  of  instruction  in  elementary  science. 
The  present  system  turns  out  clerks  rather  than  artisans. 
Conclusion. 
Science  teaching. 
Circulating  science  teachers. 
Results  of  employing  circulating  science  teachers. 
In  Liverpool. 
At  Birmingham. 
In  London. 
Results. 

Examination  should  be  oral. 
Signs  of  progress. 

When  manual  instruction  should  begin. 
Desire  for  some  manual  employment. 
Opposing  views  on  giving  technical  instruction. 


School  teachers. 
Inspectors. 

Chairmen  of  school  boards. 
Difficulties  to  be  met. 
Children  between  7  and  10. 
Rural  schools. 

Elementary  scholars  not  sufficiently  taught  to  take  advan- 
tage of  higher  technical  education. 
The  money  difficulty. 
Conclusion. 

Further  recommendations. 
Advanced  technical  instruction. 
Seventh  Staniianl  school  at  Birmingham. 
Higher  elementary  schools  in  Manchester,  Stafford,  &c, 
A  danger  pointed  out. 
Ptesent  efforts  fragmentary  and  partial. 
Voluntary  effort  to  be  encouraged,  not  supplanted. 
What  authority  is  to  have  control. 
Committee  or  board  of  management. 
Parliamentary  grant. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Various  Classes  of  Elementary  Schools. 


Voluntary  and  board  schools. 

Their  relative  efficiency. 

Universal  school  boards. 

The  case  of  voluntary  school  managers. 

Conclusion. 

Small  rural  schools. 

Small  schools  in  rural  parishes  in  Somerset. 

Average  attendance  in  these  schools. 

Special  difficulties  of  these  schools. 

Conclusion. 

Half-time  schools. 

Workhouse  schools. 


District  schools. 

Pauper  children  in  public  elementary  schools. 

Evening  schools. 

Causes  of  failure. 

Modification  proposed  in  the  Code. 

Moral  effect  of  evening  schools. 

Compulsion  in  evening  schools. 

Should  girls  attend  evening  schools  7 

The  annual  examination  of  evening  schools. 

Who  are  to  be  the  teachers  "> 

Conclusion. 

Certified  efficient  schools. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Elementary  Schools  and  Higher  Education. 


Varieties  in  local  circumstances. 

Gronpinff  of  small  schools. 

Grading  of  schools. 

Grading  on  the  continent. 

What  the  opponents  say. 

"What  the  advocates  say. 

Higher  elementary  schools. 

Higher  elementary  schools  iii  Huddersfield. 

In  Sheffield. 

In  Bradford. 

In  Birmingham. 

In  Manchester. 

The  curriculum  in  higher  elementary  schools. 


Voluntary  higher  grade  schools. 

Secondary  schools  and  higher  flementury  schools. 

Conclusion. 

Exhibitions  and  scholarships  to  secondary  schools. 

Candidates  ignorant  of  Latin. 

Difficulty  of  the  maintenance  of  the  exhibitioners. 

Official  list  of  scholarships  to  hij^her  fcliools. 

St.  Olave's  Grammar  School. 

Manchester. 

Leeds. 

Bradford. 

Birmingham. 

Conclusion. 


PART  V. 


CHAPTER  I. 


(government  Examination. 


Visit  of  Her  Ma,iesty's  inspector. 

Effects  on  classification  and  teaching. 

Conclusion. 

Attendance  qualification. 

Conclusion. 

Comparison  of  former  and  present  method  of  examination. 

Schools  to  be  separately  examined  and  inspected. 

Methods  of  examination. 

Individual  and  class  examination. 


Conclusion. 

Exception  schedules. 

Over-pressure. 

The  teachers'  evidence. 

The  managers'  evidence. 
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FIRST   COMMISSION. 


Victoria,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith  : — To  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir 
Richard  Assheton  Cross,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  one  of  Our  Principal  Secretaries  of  State ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the  Most 
Reverend  Cardinal  Archbishop  Henry  Edward  Manning,  Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  Our 
right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  Dudley  Francis  Stuart,  EarL 
of  Harrowby,  Keeper  of  Our  Privy  Seal ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved 
Cousin  and  Councillor  Frederick,  Earl  Beauchamp ;  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God,  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Frederick,  Bishop  of  London  ;  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Charles  Bowyer,  Baron  Norton,  Knight 
Commander  of  Our  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George ;  Our 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Anthony  John  Mundella ;  Our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Francis  Richard  Sandford,  Knight  Commander  of  Our 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Under  Secretary  to  Our  Secretary  for  Scotland ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Baronet;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson,  Baronet ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Harrison  Rigg, 
Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert  William  Dale,  Esquire,  Doctor 
of  Laws  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert  Gregory,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  Canon 
of  Our  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  in  the  city  of  London ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Benjamin  Frederick  Smith,  Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  Honorary  Canon  of  Our 
Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Thomas  Daniel  Cox  Morse,  Clerk ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Charles  Henry 
Alderson,  Esquire,  Second  Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and  Wales ;  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  John  Gilbert  Talbot,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Honorary  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sydney  Charles 
Buxton,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Edmund  Heller,  Esquire ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Bernard  Charles  MoUoy,  Esquire  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esquire ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Henry  Richard,  Esquire ; 
and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Shipton,  Esquire,  Greeting ! 

Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith  issue 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  England  and  Wales  : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge  and 
ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  authorize  and  appoint 
you  the  said  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross;  Henry  Edward  Manning,  Cardinal  Archbishop; 
Dudley  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of  Harrowby;  Frederick,  Earl  Beauchamp;  Frederick, 
Bishop  of  London ;  Charles  Bowyer,  Baron  Norton ;  Anthony  John  Mundella ;  Sir 
Francis  Richard  Sandford;  Sir  John  Lubbock;  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson;  James 
Harrison  Rigg  ;  Robert  William  Dale  ;  Robert  Gregory  ;  Benjamin  Frederick  Smith  ; 
Thomas  Daniel  Cox  Morse ;  Charles  Henry  Alderson ;  John  Gilbert  Talbot ;  Sydney 
Charles  Buxton  ;  Thomas  Edmund  Heller  ;  Bernard  Charles  Molloy  ;  Samuel  Rathbone ; 
Henry  Richard ;  and  George  Shipton,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid. 
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And  for  the  better  eflFecting  the  purpose  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do,  by  these 
presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  six  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

And  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  six  or 
more  of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom 
as  you  may  deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purpose 
foresaid. 

And  We  do  by  these  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  six 
or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
time  by  adjournment. 

And  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  six  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time  if  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  six 
or  more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  several  matters  herein  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  command, 

RiCHD.   ASSHETON   CbOSS. 
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SECOND    COMMISSION. 


Victoria,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : — 

To  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
the  Most  Reverend  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Henry  Edward  Manning,  Doctor  in  Divinity ; 
Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  Dudley  Francis  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Harrowby  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor 
Frederick,  Earl  Beauchamp ;  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Councillor  Frederick,  Bishop  of  London  ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Councillor  Charles  Bowyer,  Baron  Norton,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George ;  Our  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Councillor  Sir  Francis  Richard  Sandford,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Under  Secretary  to  Our  Secretary  for  Scotland ;  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Edward  Lyulph  Stanley,  Esquire,  commonly  called  the 
Honourable  Edward  Lyulph  Stanley  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Baronet ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson,  Baronet ;  Our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  James  Harrison  Rigg,  Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Robert  William  Dale,  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert  Gregory, 
Clerk,  Master  of  Arts,  Canon  of  Our  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  in  the  city  of 
London ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  Frederick  Smith,  Clerk,  Master  of 
Arts,  Honorary  Canon  of  Our  Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Daniel  Cox  Morse,  Clerk ;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Charles  Henry  Alderson,  Esq.,  Second  Charity  Commissioner  for  England  and 
"Wales ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  Gilbert  Talbot,  Esq.,  Master  of  Arts  and 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Sydney  Charles  Buxton,  Esq. ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Edmund  Heller,  Esq. ; 
Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Bernard  Charles  Molloy,  Esq. ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq.  ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Henry  Richard,  Esq. ;  and  Our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Shipton,  Esq.,  Greeting  ! 

Whereas  We  did,  by  Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the 
fifteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  authorize  and 
appoint  certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen  therein  named,  or  any  six  or  more  of  them,  to 
be  Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
England  and  Wales : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We  have  revoked  and  determined,  and  do  by  these  presents 
revoke  and  determine,  the  said  Warrant,  and  every  matter  and  thing  therein,  contained : 

And  whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  new  Commission  should  issue  for 
the  purpose  specified  in  such  Warrant  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

Further  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  ability  and 
discretion,  have  appointed,  and  do  by  these  presents  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint 
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you,  the  said  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross ;  Henry  Edward  Manning,  Cardinal  Archbishop  ; 
Dudley  Francis  Stuart,  Earl  of   Harrowby ;   Frederick,  Earl  Beauchamp ;  Frederick 
Bishop  of  London ;  Charles  Bowyer,   Baron  Norton ;  Sir  Francis  Richard  Sandford 
Edward  Lyulph  Stanley,  commonly  called  the  Honourable  Edward  Lyulph  Stanley  ; 
Sir  John  Lubbock  ;  Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson  ;  James  Harrison  Rigg  ;  Robert  William 
Dale ;   Robert  Gregory ;   Benjamin    Frederick    Smith ;   Thomas    Daniel    Cox   Morse : 
Charles  Henry  Alderson ;   John    Gilbert   Talbot ;  Sydney    Charles   Buxton ;  Thomas^ 
Edmund  Heller ;  Bernard  Charles  Molloy ;   Samuel  Rathbone ;   Henry  Richard ;  and  \ 
George  Shipton,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  England  and  Wales. 

And,  for  the  better  effecting  the  purpose  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
presents  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  six  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
you  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission  ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  all 
such  books,  documents,  registers,  and  records  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  the  subject ;  and  to  inquire  of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

And  We  do  further  by  these  presents  authorize  and  empower  you,  or  any  six  or  more 
of  you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  in  Our  United  Kingdom  as  you  may 
deem  expedient  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

And  We  do  by  these  presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue 
in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  six  or  more  of 
you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and 
thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  tiir.e  by 
adjournment. 

And  We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  six  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to  report 
your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission,  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall  judge  it 
expedient  so  to  do. 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  six  or 
more  of  you,  your  opinion  upon  the  matter  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  tenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-six,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  command, 

Hugh  C.  E.  Childers. 
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THIRD    COMMISSION. 


Victoria,  R. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : — To  Oar  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Cousin 
Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Greeting ! 

Whereas  "We  did  by  "Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  the  tenth 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six,  appoint  Our  right  trusty 
and  well-beloved  Councillor  Sir  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of 
Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  together  with  the  several  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or  any  six  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Commissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  England  and  "Wales ; 

And  "Whereas  one  of  Our  Commissioners  so  appointed,  namely.  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Bernard  Charles  MoUoy,  Esquire,  has  humbly  tendered  unto  Us  his 
••esignation  of  his  appointment  as  one  of  Our  said  Commissioners  : 

Now  know  ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  confidence  in  you,  do  by  these  presents 
appoint  you,  the  said  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  be  one  of  Our  Commissioners  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  Bernard  Charles  MoUoy,  resigned,  in 
aildition  to  and  together  with  the  other  Commissioners  whom  We  have  already 
appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  [at  Saint  James's,  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  m  the  fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  command, 

Heney  Matthews. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACTS, 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


FINAL    REPORT. 


TTNIVERSITY 
INTRODUCTION. 


TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  MAJESTY. 

We  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  tte  working  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  England  and  Wales,  humbly  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  following 
Report. 

On  the  15th  January  1886  we  received  Your  Majesty's  Commission,  and  on  20th 
January  1886  we  held  our  first  meeting.  Since  that  date  we  have  sat  on  146  days,  95 
of  which  have  been  devoted  to  hearing  the  oral  evidence  of  151  witnesses,  and  51  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Report. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  our  sittings,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
finding  that  the  official  duties  he  had  at  that  time  to  perform  would  not  admit 
of  his  remaining  upon  the  Commission,  resigned  his  seat ;  as  his  substitute,  Your 
Majesty  appointed  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley  on  10th  March  1886.  At  a  later  period 
Mr.  Bernard  C.  Molloy,  for  reasons  wholly  unconnected  with  this  Inquiry,  withdrew 
from  the  Commission.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  on  the  15th  of  June  1887. 

At  an  early  stage  of  our  proceedings  an  exhaustive  syllabus  was  prepared  for 
our  guidance,  which  included  almost  every  branch  of  the  subject  into  which  we  were 
to  inquire,  and  has  helped  us  materially  to  deal  separately  and  in  detail  with  many 
important  matters. 

The  existing  law  and  the  existing  state  of  facts  being  the  first  points  to  which 
we  directed  our  attention,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  obtain  from  Your  Majesty's 
Education  Department  a  number  of  documents  and  returns  which,  in  additioti  to  the 
oral  testimony  we  have  received,  have  enabled  us  to  place  before  Your  Majesty  a 
short  account  of  the  state  of  Elementary  Education  in  England  and  Wales  before 
and  since  the  passing  of  those  Acts. 

Whilst  we  were  receiving  oral  and  documentary  evidence  certain  of  our  number 
consented  to  serve  on  a  sub-committee  to  superintend  the  statistical  part  of  our  Inquiry. 
The  Sub-(!ommittee  was  appointed  on  14th  April  1886,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
members  : — The  Earl  of  Harrowby  (Chairman),  Cardinal  Manning,  Sir  Francis  Sandford, 
Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Dr.  Rigg,  Canon  Gregory,  Dr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Heller. 

After  considering  the  numerous  applications  received  from  persons  desiring  to  give 
evidence  before  us,  we  determined  to  summon  representatives  of  all  public  bodies 
who  were  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  administration  and  working  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  and  of  all  classes  of  persons  whom  these  Acts  most 
immediately  affect,  in  addition  to  such  other  witnesses  as,  either  from  tueir  special 
knowledge  or  from  their  experience,  we  thought  likely  to  furnish  valuable  information. 
So  far  as  was  possible  throughout  a  long  and  protracted  inquiry,  we  endeavoured  to 
group  together  the  representatives  of  each  class  of   witnesses ;  and  without  absolutely 
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declining  to  hear  evidence  on  any  subject  connected  with  elementally  education  from 
those  who  have  appeared  before  us,  it  has  been  our  endeavour,  generally,  to  confine 
each  one  of  them  to  those  points  with  which  he  is  specially  conversant.  No  represen- 
tative witness,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  precluded  from  giving  evidence  before  us. 

Mr.  Patrick  Cumin,  Secretary  to  Yoiir  Majesty's  Education  Department,  was  the 
first  witness  called,  whom  we  heard  at  great  length  on  the  earlier  heads  of  the  syllabus, 
reserving  the  remainder  of  his  examination  for  a  later  period  of  our  Inquiry.  We 
next  examined  several  of  Your  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors  of  schools ;  and  these 
witnesses  were  followed  by  representatives  of  the  leading  educational  societies.  After 
hearing  the  evidence  of  the  principals  of  Training  Colleges  we  adjourned  for  the 
summer  vacation  in  August  1886. 

In  the  following  November,  when  we  resumed  our  Inquiry,  13  consecutive  meetings 
were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  evidence  of  Elementary  Teachers.  During  this  group 
of  sittings,  and  subsequently,  we  have  examined  in  all  20  head  masters,  nine  head 
mistresses,  as  well  as  assistant  teachers,  and  ex-teachers  of  public  elementary  schools. 
The  remarkable  solidarity  which  characterised  the  testimony  offered  by  these  teachers 
did  not  fail  to  strike  us.  In  many  instances,  doubtless,  they  expressed  the  views  of  a 
large  and  influential  organisation  of  their  professional  brethren,  whose  carefully  formu- 
lated opinions  had  been  at  an  early  stage  of  our  Inquiry  placed  in  our  hands. 

The  Management  of  Public  Elementary  Schools  was  the  subject  which  next  occupied 
our  attention  ;  nine  managers  of  different  kinds  of  schools  appeared  before  us,  and  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  their  long  and  varied  experience. 

After  these,  the  representatives  of  School  Boards  were  called.  On  behalf  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  among  others,  the  Chairman  and  the  late  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board  appeared.  Witnesses  were  heard  from  the  school  boards  of  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  Leeds,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Erith. 

Our  next  group  of  witnesses  consisted  of  representatives  of  voluntary  schools.  These 
gentlemen  were  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  members  of  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittees, who  gave  us  information  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
clauses  of  the  Act  by  those  bodies. 

The  Welsh  bi-lingual  difficulty  has  received  our  attention ;  we  have  examined 
witnesses  on  this  question. 

Full  evidence  has  also  been  tendered  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  Religious  Instruction 
given  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  Diocesan  Inspectors  have  detailed,  at  length, 
the  results  of  their  experience.  Six  of  the  leading  advocates  of  the  policy  of  separating 
religious  from  secular  instruction  in  day  elementary  schools,  five  of  whom  belong  to 
different  Nonconformist  bodies,  also  appeared  before  us.  The  subjects  of  technical 
instruction,  of  science,  of  teaching  cookery,  of  physical  training,  and  of  school 
banks  have  received  our  careful  attention ;  and  we  have  had  evidence  from  persons 
specially  acquainted  with  the  carrying  on  of  half-time  schools,  day  industrial  schools, 
workhouse  schools,  and  evening  schools.  We  have  also  examined  witnesses  with 
regard  to  the  employment  of  children  in  theatres ;  we  have  received  evidence  as  to  the 
transfer  of  voluntary  schools  to  school  boai'ds  ;  and  several  schemes  have  been  submitted 
to  us  for  the  better  training  of  elementary  teachers  and  for  improving  the  instruction 
given  to  pupil  teachers.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  resident  Commit*sioner  in  Ireland,  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  administration  of  the  educational  system  in  that  country  ; 
and  information  with  respect  to  those  in  force  in  France  and  Australia  has  been  furnished 
to  us  by  independent  witnesses.  We  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Lord 
Lingen,  whose  long  connection  with  Your  Majesty's  Education  Department,  as  Secretary 
previous  to  1870,  has  rendered  him  a  most  important  witness.  Lord  Lingen's  evidence 
was  followed  by  evidence  from  another  group  of  Inspectors  of  schools ;  and  the  further 
examination  of  Mr.  Cumin  brought  the  oral  testimony  to  a  conclusion,  enabling  us  to 
adjourn  for  the  Summer  vacation  on  26th  July  1887.  •  ' 

During  the  period  in  which  we  were  engaged  in  hearing  evidence,  we  conducted  an 
important  statistical  inquiry  on  an  extensive  scale.  Having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Country,  as  a  whole,  on  the  working  of  the  Education 
Acts  ought  to  be  ascertained,  and  that  valuable  documentary  information  might 
be  obtained  from  managers  and  head  teachers  of  public  elementary  schools,  both 
voluntary  and  board,  as  well  as  from  school  boards,  we  obtained  permission  to  employ  a 


staff  for  this  purpose  under  the  superintendence  of  a  statistical  ofl&cer.  We  accordingly 
issued  Circulars  in  certain  typical  localities  containing  series  of  questions  addressed  to 
managers  of  voluntary  schools,  school  boards,  and  teachers.  A  Circular  was  also 
addressed  to  the  principals  of  all  the  existing  training  colleges. 

The  replies  to  these  Circulars  have  been  tabulated,  and  are  published  in  a  separate 
volume ;  many  of  these  Tables,  we  trust,  will  prove  of  permanent  interest.  Valuable 
information  regarding  the  systems  of  education  in  Foreign  countries  and  in  the  Colo- 
nies, obtained  through  Your  Majesty's  diplomatic  agents,  and  the  Agents  Greneral  for 
the  Colonies  respectively,  is  published  in  a  further  volume. 

This  our  Final  Report  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 

Part  I.  consists  of  four  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  Existing  Law. 

Part  II.  relates  to  the  Existing  State  of  Facts. 

Part  III.,  which  is  divided  into  seven  chapters,  treats  of  the  Machinery  for  carrying 
on  Elementary  Education. 

Part  IV.,  containing  five  chapters,  is  confined  to  the  Education  and  Instruction  given 
in  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

Part  v.,  which  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  deals  with  Government  Examination,  the 
Parliamentary  Grant,  and  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Schools. 

Part  VI.  treats  of  Local  Educational  Authorities. 

Part  VII.  consists  of  a  summary  of  our  Leading  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 


PART        I.  PARTI. 

The  Existing  Law. 


Chapter  I. — The  Administration  of  the  Education  Grant,  1832  to  1858. 

Chapter   II. — The    Duke   of   Newcastle's    Commission   of    1858.     Codes    from    1862 
to  1870. 

Chapter  III. — The  Education  Acts  1870  to  1880. 

Chapter  IV. — The  Codes  and  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  1870  to  1885. 


CHAPTER  I.  ^^^"^  ^ 

The  Administration  of  the  Education  Grant,  18.32  to  1858. 

It  is  now  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  Education  Commission 
appointed  by  Your  Majesty  concluded  its  inquiry,  and  presented  its  exhaustive  Report. 
This  Report  was  prefaced  by  an  historical  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  elementary 
education  in  England,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  render  it  superfluous  for  us  to 
traverse  the  same  ground  in  detail.  We  deem  it  sufficient,  therefore,  before  proceeding 
to  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  to  recall 
the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  public  elementary  education  previous  to  1858. 
The  history  of  public  elementary  education  in  England  is  no  exception  to  the  law 
which  seems  to  characterise  the  growth  of  many  of  our  national  institutions,  in  that 
it  originated  in  the  convictions  and  efforts  of  individuals  or  private  bodies,  and  only 
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when  it  appeared  to  have  outgrown  the  means  or  the  powers  of  the  original  promoters 
did  the  State  step  in  to  gather  up  their  work  and  to  place  it  on  the  basis  of  a  national 
institution. 

Thus,  r.t  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  an  impulse  was  giA^en  to  popular  educa- 
tion by  the  formation  of  two  great  educational  societies — the  British  and  Eoreign  School 
Society  in  1808,  and  the  National  Society  in  1811,  both  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  the  work  of  furthering  elementary  education  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England  having  been  undertaken  previously  to  1811  by  a  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Public  attention  began 
henceforth  to  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  subject.  In  1816  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  Mr.  Brougham  was  Chairman,  reported  that  "  they 
"  had  found  reason  to  conclude  that  a  very  large  number  of  poor  children  were 
"  wholly  without  the  means  of  instruction."  It  was  in  one  of  the  reports  of  this  Com- 
mittee for  the  first  time  publicly  asserted  that  the  education  of  the  people  was  a  matter 
in  which  the  State  had  a  vital  concern. 

Down  to  1833,  the  new  schools  for  the  people  which  had  been  springing  up 
throughout  the  country  were  established  and  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  school  fees.  In  that  year,  being  the  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Act, 
the  Government  undertook  for  the  first  time  a  share  in  the  work,  and  made  a  grant 
towards  it  of  20,000^.,  which  was  continued  yearly  down  to  1839.  This  grant  was 
applied  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  the  erection  of  school-houses.  It  was  distri- 
buted on  the  recommendation  of  the  two  great  educational  societies,  and  given  in  aid  of 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  locality.  The  conditions  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  30th  August  1833.* 

In  1835  the  subject  of  national  education  was  brought  by  Lord  Brougham  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  defects  of  the  existing  provision  having  been  already 
shown  before  various  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  the  Government  resolved  to  intervene 
directly  in  the  matter.  In  1839  the  annual  grant  was  increased  from  20,000L  to  30,000/., 
and  on  the  10th  April  1 839  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  appointing  a  Committee  of 
Council  to  "  superintend  the  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
"  purpose  of  promoting  public  education."  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  then 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  announcing  Her  Majesty's  intention  to  form 
such  a  Committee,  Lord  John  Kussell  stated  that  "  while  of  late  years  the  zeal  for 
"  popular  education  had  increased,  yet  much  remained  to  be  done."  Among  the 
chief  existing  defects  were  reckoned  the  insufficient  number  of  qualified  school- 
masters, the  imperfect  methods  of  teaching,  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  inspection 
and  examination  of  schools,  and  the  want  of  a  model  school.  Lord  John  Russell  further 
stated  that  among  the  first  objects  to  which  any  grant  might  be  applied  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  Elementary  Schoolmasters. 
These  proposals  of  the  Government  were  very  fully  and  severely  criticised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  were  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  in  an  important  division. 


*  Copt/  of  Treasury  Minute,  dated  30th  August  1833. 

My  Lords  read  the  Act  of  the  last  Session,  by  which  a  sum  of  20,000/.  is  granted  to  His  Majesty  to  he  issued 
in  aid  of  private  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  feeling  it  absolutely  necessary  that  certain  fixed  rules  should  be  laid  down 
by  the  Treasury  foi-  ilieir  guidance  in  this  matter,  fo  as  to  render  this  sum  most  generally  useful  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  grant,  submits  the  following  arrangements  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  : 

Ist.  That  no  poclion  of  this  sum  bo  applied  to  any  (jurposc  wh.itever,  except  for  the  erection  of  new  school- 
houses,  aiul  that  in  the  definition  of  a  school  house,  the  residence  for  ujasters  or  attendants  be  not  included  : 

2nd.  Tliat  no  application  be  entertained,  unless  a  sum  be  raised  by  private  contribution,  equal  at  the  least  to 
one-half  of  thf.  total  estinnated  e.vpenditure : 

3r(l.  That  the  amojunt  of  private  subscription  be  received,  expended,  and  accounted  for,  before  any  issue  of 
public  money  for  such  school  be  directed  : 

4th.  That  no  application  be  complied  with,  unless  upon  the  cousidtration  of  such  a  Report,  either  from  the 
Natioiiid  Sc-hool  Sociuty,  or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  as  shall  satisfy  this  Board  that  the 
case  is  one  deserving  of  attention,  and  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the  school  may  be  permanently 
supported : 

5th.  That  the  applicants  whose  cases  are  favoiu'ably  entertained  be  required  to  bind  themselves  to  submit  to 
any  audit  of  their  accounts  which  this  Board  may  direct,  as  well  as  to  such  periodical  reports  respecting 
the  state  of  their  schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars  educated,  as  mny  be  called  for: 

6th.  That  in  considering  all  applications  made  to  the  Board,  a  preference  be  given  to  such  applications  us 
come  from  large  cities  and  towns,  in  which  the  necessity  of  assisting  in  the  erection  of  schools  is  most 
pressing,  and  that  due  inquiries  should  also  be  made  before  any  such  application  be  acceded  to.  whether 
there  may  not  be  cliaritable  funds,  or  public  and  private  endowments  that  might  render  any  further  grants 
inexpedient  or  unnecessary. 

In  these  suggestions  my  Lords  concur. 


The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  3i-d  .tune      Paht  I. 
1839,  and  made,  inter  alia,  the  following  report : —  Chapter  1. 

"  The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any  sums  voted    ,.    "       ^ 
by  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  those  moneys  in  the  establishment  ;„„.  „£  Q^m,. 
of   a  Normal  School  under  the  direction   of    the  State,   and   not  placed    untier  the  mittee  of 
manaj^ement  of  a  voluntary  society.     The  Committee,  however,  experience  so    much  Council, 
difficulty  in  reconciling   conflicting   views  respecting  the   provisions  which   they   are 
desirous  to  make  in  furtherance  of  your  Majesty's  wish  that  tlie  children  and  teachers 
instructed   in  this  school  should  be  duly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Committee  to  mature  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without 
further  consideration ;  and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this  purpose 
until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion  is  found  to  prevail."     They  decided,  however,  to 
make  no  grants  to  Normal  Schools  or  to  any  other  schools  unless  the  right  of  inspection 
were  secured. 

The  history  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  Normal  School  on  a  basis  of  Normal 
religious  comprehension  is  fully  given  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  then  Secretary  of  school, 
the  Education  Department,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission. 
The  first  controversies,  he  says,  with  respect  to  elementary  education  arose  in  connexion 
with  the  constitution  of  this  proposed  school.  It  was  proposed  that  the  religious  instruc- 
tion should  be  divided  into  general  and  special.  The  former  was  to  consist  of  such  general 
truths  of  Christianity  as  are  common  to  all  Christian  communions  in  England  ;  the 
latter  was  to  include  doctrinal  teaching.  In  the  words  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
"  A  very  great  controversy  arose  as  to  the  constitution  of  this  Normal  School,  which 
"  was  conceived  to  be  an  indication  that  the  Government  desired  to  establish  common 
"  schools  for  the  country,  founded  upon  a  basis  of  religious  equality.  The  Church  of 
"  England  in  particidar  entered  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  a  general  system 
"  of  education  founded  upon  such  a  basis.  In  consequence  of  these  discussions,  of 
"  the  inadequacy  of  the  majority  in  its  favour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  the 
•'  strong  protest  proceeding  from  a  large  section  of  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Govern- 
"  ment  withdrew  the  scheme  of  a  Normal  School."* 

A  Minute  of   the  Committee  of  Council,  dated  24th  September  1839,  lays  down  the  Minute  of 
leading  principles  on   which  they  intended  to  act  in  carrying  on  their  work.     The  Sept  .24th, 
following  are  specially  deserving  of  notice  ; — (1)  The  right  of  inspection  was  required  in  ^^^^ 
all  cases  ;  (2)  Applications  for  grants  were  to  be  made  through   the  inspectors,  or 
though  the  National  or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
if  the  school  were  not  in  connexion  with  one  of  these  societies,  the  Committee  would  not 
entertain  the  case.     In  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  issued  in  August  1840,  the 
following   important   declarations    are   made ; — "  In    superintending   the    application 
"  of   the  Parliamentaiy  grant  for  public  education   in    Great   Britain,    their   Lord- 
"  ships   have    in    view   the   eacouragement    of    local    efforts    for   the   improvement 
"  and  extension  of  elementary  education,  whether  made  by  voluntary    associations 
"  or  by  private  individuals.     The  employment  of  inspectors  is  intended  to  advance 
"  this  object.     .     .     .     It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  you   should  bear  in  mind 
"  that   this    inspection  is   not   intended  as   a   means  of   exercising    control,    but   of 
"  affording  assistance.     .     .     .     Their  Lordships  are    strongly    of   opinion   that   no 
"  plan    of   education    ought   to   be    encouraged  in    which   intellectual    instruction   is 
"  not  subordinate  to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  childi'en  by 
"  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion."t  '  By  a  Minute  of  the  3i'd  December  Minute  of 
iu  the  same  year,  grants  in   aid  of  the  erection  of  school  buildings  were  rendered  Dec.  SnV, 
accessible  to  schools  not  connected  with  the  Established   Church  of  England  or  with  1^59. 
the  British  and  Eoreign  School  Society,  in  places  where  proof  was  given  of  a  great 
deficiency  of  education  in  the  locality. 

From  the  first  the  schools  in  union  with  the  two  great  educational   societies  were  Her  Ma- 
placed  under  a  separate  body  of  Inspectors,  and  each  Inspector  was  appointed  with  the  jesty's  In- 
concurreuce  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  or  of  the  authorities  of  that  ^P.'^^tors  of 
Society  whose  schools  he  was  appointed  to  visit.     It  was  considered  desirable  that 
Inspectors  should  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  religious  body  with  which  the  schools 
under   their   inspection   were   connected,  so   long   as   the    State   took   cognizance   of 
the   religious   as  well    as   the   secular  instruction,  an    arrangement  which  was  only 
terminated  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 

*  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  Vol.  «J,  p.  301,  Q.  2310. 
t  Miuiites  of  the  Committee  of  Couucil,  1839-40,  pp.  22-4, 
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Between  1839  and  1842,  no  new  steps  of  importance  were  taken  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  increase  in  the  grant,  and  in  the  number  of 
Inspectors.  In  1842,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  James  Graham,  then  Home  Secretary, 
to  add  certain  educational  clauses  to  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill.  This  was  opposed 
by  the  Nonconformists,  and  the  scheme  was  Avithdrawn  in  consequence  of  that 
opposition.  Objection  was  taken  to  support  being  given  out  of  the  rates 
to  schools  in  which  the  management  was  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
established  church,  and  in  which  the  teacher  was  required  to  give  special  in- 
struction in  its  formularies,  both  in  the  day  school  and  on  Sunday.  The 
experience  gained  by  the  events  of  1839  and  1842  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  various 
denominations  led  the  Committee  of  Council  to  rely  henceforward  for  the  growth  and 
extension  of  national  education  chiefly  upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals,  and 
the  religious  zeal  of  the  country,  assisted  by  contributions  from  the  Government. 
In  November  1 843,  the  Committee  announced  that  they  were  prepared  to  make  grants 
towards  the  providing  or  enlarging  of  houses  for  school  teachers,  towards  school 
furniture  and  apparatus,  grants  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  erection  of  Normal  Schools, 
and  grants  larger  than  elsewhere  were  made  towards  the  provision  of  schools  in  poor 
and  populous  places.*  For  the  next  few  years  the  work  of  the  Committee  mainly 
consisted  in  "  steadily  encouraging  all  voluntary  effort,  in  making  itself  a  central 
"  influence  in  order  to  guide  and  develop  that  effort,  and  in  completing  its  own 
"  method  of  administration  as  its  experience  increased."! 

Between  1839  and  1847  many  attempts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  general  condition  of 
elementary  schools.  Among  efforts  of  this  kind  were  the  training  institutions  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Society,  for  masters  at  Westminster,  and  for  mistresses 
in  Smith's  Square ;  the  foundation  of  Battersea  Training  College,  and  subsequently 
of  St.  Mark's  College,  of  the  Cheltenham  Church  of  England  Training  College, 
of  the  Chester  Diocesan  Training  College,  of  Colleges  for  the  training  of  school- 
mistresses at  Whitelands,  Salisbury,  and  Warrington,  and  of  Normal  Schools  in  the 
Dioceses  of  York,  Ripon,  and  Durham.  This  period  witnessed  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Normal  School  in  the 
Borough  Road ;  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Normal  Schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  and  the  establishment  of  similar 
institutions  for  the  Free  Church  in  both  these  cities ;  the  introduction  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Glasgow-trained  Wesleyan  schoolmasters  to  take  charge  of  the  day  schools 
of  the  Wesleyan  body ;  the  foundation  of  the  Training  College  at  Homerton  by  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,t  of  a  Nonconformist  training  school  for  mistresses 
at  Rotherhithe,  and  of  another  for  Welsh  teachers  at  Brecon,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Swansea.  Somewhat  later,  a  training  college  was  established  at  Walworth 
by  the  Voluntary  School  Association.  These  training  colleges  were  all  founded  either 
by  societies  or  by  individuals.  The  scheme  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  establishing 
a  N^ormal  School  on  the  basis  of  religious  comprehension  having  failed,  Parliament 
soon  afterwards  began  to  make  grants  towards  the  cost  of  building  training 
colleges  of  a  denominational  character.  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth  stated  in  evidence 
before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Battersea 
Training  College  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  experience,  the  result  of  which  he  defined 
to  be  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  exceeding  strength  of  the  religious  principle  of 
this  country,  which  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  charity  to  the  school  I'egarded 
as  a  part  of  the  religious  social  organization  and  as  a  nursery  for  the  church  or 
the  congregation.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Lake, — whether  he  meant  that 
the  reason  for  changing  from  the  form  of  religious  comprehension,  which  he  had 
originally  suggested,  to  one  of  a  denominational  character,  was  that  he  found  that 
a  denominational  character,  so  to  speak,  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  of 
the  religious  people  in  England — Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth  replied,  "  Certainly."§ 

The  year  1846  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  In  that  year,  Lord  Lansdowne  being  the  Lord  President, 
a  portion  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  elementary  schools  was 
for   the   first    time   applied    directly   to   their    maintenance.      "  The   decision     then 


*  Eeport  of  Committee  of  Council,  1842-3,  pp.  ii  and  iii. 

t  Homerton  Training  College  dates  from  1845. 

t  See  Four  Periods  of  Public  Education,  page  507. 

§  Report  of  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  Vol.  VI.,  page  .306. 


"  arrived  at,"  said  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  "  amounted   to  the  abandonment  of  the      Part  I 
"  idea  of  a  common  school,  and  to  the  adoption  as,  in  the  main,  the  only  practicable    chapter  ]. 

"  mode    of   procedure,    of    the    denominational    system."'^     At    the    same    time   the         

Government  while  determining  to  co-operate  with  the  advocates  of  this  system,  took 
an  important  step  towards  popularizing  and  laicizing  the  management  of  these  schools 
by  the  enforcement,  as  a  condition  of  assistance,  of  the  new  management  clauses, — 
a  determination  which  led  to  a  protracted  controversy.  By  the  Minutes  of  August 
and  December  1846,  grants  were  to  be  made  in  direct  augmentation  of  the  salaries 
of  elementary  teachers,  the  amount  of  which  was  regulated  by  their  place  in  the  certifi- 
cate examination,  and  by  the  salaries  they  received  from  their  managers ;  while  the 
payment  of  these  grants  was  made  conditional  on  the  annual  report  of  the  Inspectors 
as  to  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  teacher.  Further  allowances  were  also  made  to  those 
teachers  by  whom  apprentices  were  being  trained.  Power  was  taken  to  grant  pensions 
to  facilitate  the  retirement  of  superannuated  certificated  teachers,  a  system  which 
was  discontinued  in  1862  (when  these  augmentation  grants  also  ceased),  and  subse- 
quently revived  in  the  year  1875  to  meet  the  cases  of  those  teachers  who  were  attracted 
into  the  profession  by  the  promises  formerly  held  out.  These  Minutes  also  laid  the 
foundation  of  grants  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  Normal  Schools,  and  gave  a  new  and 
powerful  impulse  to  the  work  of  establishing  training  colleges.  The  Wesleyan 
Training  College,  Westminster,  where  for  many  years  both  male  and  female  students 
were  trained,  was  opened  in  1851.  Hammersmith  Roman  Catholic  Training  College 
was  opened  in  1854,  and  the  Liverpool  Training  College  in  1856.  A  very  large 
number  of  Diocesan  Training  Colleges  of  the  Church  of  England  were  within  a  few 
years  established. 

At  this  time  the  system  of  apprenticing  pupil-teachers  was  now  first  introduced,  the  Pnpil- 
idea  having  been  borrowed  from  Holland.  Its  object  was  at  once  to  reinforce  at  teachers, 
moderate  cost  the  teaching  staff"  of  the  school,  and  to  provide  for  the  future  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  suitable  candidates  for  training  in  Normal  Schools.  The  pupil- 
teachers  were  apprenticed  to  the  principal  teachers,  who  were  to  receive  special 
allowances  for  their  instruction ;  their  salary  was  to  be  paid  by  Government  during 
the  five  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  while  at  the  end  of  that  time  those  who  could 
successfully  pass  an  entrance  examination  were  to  receive,  under  the  title  of  a  Queen's 
scholarship,  the  right  to  partake  at  the  public  cost  of  the  benefits  of  training  at  any 
college  willing  to  receive  them.  In  addition,  these  Minutes  oflbred  certain  subsidiary 
grants  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  hiring  field  gardens,  of  erecting  workshops  in  which 
handicrafts  might  be  taught,  and  in  providing  school  wash-houses  or  kitchens  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  in  domestic  economy.  A  year  later  grants  were  offered  in  aid  of 
the  purchase  of  suitable  school  books,  maps,  and  diagrams.  Throughout  these  Minutes 
one  principle  seems  to  have  been  consistently  maintained,  viz.,  in  distributing  public 
money  "  to  pay  for  the  means  of  education  rather  than  to  attempt  any  method  of 
'•  payment  which  should  be  determined  by  results."f 

In   a   Minute    dated    June    28th,    1847,    the    Committee    of    Council    introduced  President, 
certain  "  management  clauses  "  for  insertion  in  the  trust  deeds  of  Church  of  England  Marquis  ot 
schools.     These  clauses  evoked  an  angry  controversy  extending  over  a  period  of  three  Lansdowne 
or  more  years.     From    1833  to    1839  the   whole  responsibility  of   determining  the .  ^*°^o^™^i»t 
constitution  of  Church  schools  had  rested  with  the  founders.     In  their  Minutes  for  <^^'*"®^''- 
1839-40  the  Committee  had  published  four  specimens  of  trust  deeds   (with  varying 
clauses)  adapted  to  four  different  cases.     These  were  at  first  merely  suggested  for 
adoption :    in    1847,    however,    one   or   other   of  these   clauses   was   required   to   be 
inserted  in  the  trust  deeds  of  all  schools  which  received  building  grants.     Their  chief 
object  was  to  secure  for  the  lay  subscribers  to  schools  a  due  share  in  their  management. 
The    points  to  which   exception  was  taken  related  mainly  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Committee  of  Management,  and  to  the  appeal  provided  in  case  of  disagreement  among 
the  school  managers.     At  a  later  jjeriod,  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan,  Roman  Catholic, 
Jewish,  and  undenominational  schools  was  similarly  provided  for  by  model  trust  deeds, 
and  the  insertion  of  one  of  these  management  clauses  was  made  a  condition  obligatory 
on  the  receipt  of  building  grants. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Council  met  at  first  with  much  oppo-  Manage- 
sition.     It  was  a  new  thing  for  the  State  directly  to  interverie  in  the  extension  of  ment  clauses 
education.     The  controversies  of  this  period  turned  ultimately  upon  the  respective  ''PPosed. 
rights  of  the  State  and  of  the  various  religious  bodies  promoting  education.     The 
State  desired  to  introduce  new  machinery  of  its  own  for  the  promotion  of  the  instruc- 

*  Eeport  of  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  Evidence,  Vol.  VI.,  page  307. 

•]•  Evidence  of  Sir  J.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  Vol.  VI.,  page  308,  Report  of  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission. 
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tion  of  the  people,  whereas  certaiii  religious  denominations  maintained  their  exclusive 
right  to  be  recognised  as  instruments  for  this  purpose.  Education,  it  was  said,  was  beyond 
the  sphere  of  Government.  Its  claim  to  freedom  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  State  was  at  this  period  strongly  and  extensively  asserted.  For  several  years  after 
1846,  efforts  of  various  kinds  were  made  to  dispense  with  assistance  which  involved  the 
interference  of  the  State.  A  large  section  of  Nonconformists  contended,  as  earnestly 
as  tne  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  principle  that 
education  must  be  kept  strictly  under  voluntary  direction,  and  be  free  from  State 
control.  Some  Non-conformists,  as  well  as  Churchmen,  who  resisted  the  control  of  the 
State,  also  declined  its  aid,  and  attempted  to  carry  on  their  respective  schools  entirely 
on  the  voluntary  system. 

The  total  amount  granted  by  Government  in  aid  of  the  building  of  schools  between 
1833  and  1846,  was  955,365^.  The  average  grants  extending  over  the  whole  of  the 
period  were  about  120Z.  for  each  school.  The  number  of  school  buildings  erected  in 
this  period  with  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  about  3,200,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  probably  1,300  more  were  built  without  such  aid. 

In  1846  the  number  of  scholars  in  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society 
was  estimated  at  911,834.*  ^,t  the  same  period  in  schools  connected  with  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society,  there  were  probably  upwards  of  200,000  scholars.  In 
the  following  year  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  admitted  for  the  first  time 
into  co-operation  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the  "  Catholic  Poor  School 
Committee  "  was  then  established  to  represent  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1850,  the  Wesleyan  body  had  397  schools  and  88,623  scholars. 

Some  schools,  a  few  years  after  the  Minutes  of  1846  were  adopted,  reached  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency,  having  availed  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  assistance 
offered  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  Generally,  however,  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  both  in  town  and  country,  was  much  less  satisfactory,  and  these  schools 
formed  by  far  the  larger  number.  The  total  number  of  schools  under  inspection 
in  1858  was  only  6,897,  while  there  were  15,952  schools  not  under  inspection. 
The  failure  to  place  schools  under  Government  inspection  was  generally  due  to 
poverty  of  resources,  to  indifference,  or  to  an  aversion  to  accept  State  assistance. 
While  some  of  the  uninspected  schools  before  1850  were  undoubtedly  good,  yet,  from 
the  reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  we  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
manv  of  them.  At  one  time  we  read  that  *'  the  school  was  held  in  a  miserable  room 
over  the  stable";  at  another,  "in  a  dark  miserable  den  under  the  town  hall";  at 
another,  "  in  a  ruinous  hovel  of  the  most  squalid  and  miserable  character."  Many 
instances  might  be  quoted  of  schools  of  a  similar  description  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  was  what  might  be  expected  in 
such  surroundings.  In  the  village  schools  it  frequently  consisted  of  nothing  more 
than  a  little  practice  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  some  instruction  in  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  Many  of  the  teachers  were 
themselves  unable  to  read  and  write  correctly.  A  large  number  of  schools  in  villages 
and  towns  were  kept,  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  by  dames  who  were  unable  to  impart 
any  real  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  examples  are  occasionally  afforded  of  the 
education  given  in  the  better  class  of  elementary  schools  then  existing,  which  show 
that  even  at  this  early  period  a  liberal  curriculum  existed  in  some  cases  where 
individual  promoters  of  schools  entered  heartily  into  the  work  and  gave  personal 
superintendence  to  it.f  But  however  great  and  successful  were  the  sacrifices  made  in 
the  course  of  these  voluntary  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  it  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  such  efforts  alone  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
whole  country.  It  was  increasingly  felt  that  to  provide  a  complete  system  of  education 
it  was  necessary  that  some  force  more  steady,  more  enduring,  and  more  universally 
present  than  that  which  already  existed  should  be  brought  into  play. 

In  August  1851,  a  new  Minute  was  issued  relating  to  grants  for  retiring  pensions  to 
teachers.  Referring  to  the  former  Minute  published  on  this  subject  in  December  1846, 
the  Committee  resolved  to  define  the  extent  of  the  charge  on  the  Parliamentary  grant 
thus  created.  It  was  determined  to  limit  the  amount  to  6,500/.  in  any  one  year.  They 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Minute  of  1846  gave  them  power,  but  did  not 
pledge  them  to  grant  such  pensions. 

Among  the  correspondence  of  the  year  1853,  an  important  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Report  of  the    Committee   of    Council    m    which   their   Lordships,   in    answer   to    a 


*  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1 84G-7. 

j  C.  C.  Greville's  Journal  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  1837-52,  Vol.  II.,  page  86. 
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memoria    addressed  to  them  for  aid  to  a   secular  school,   replied    "  that   education      Pakt  I. 
"  grants  had  not  hitherto  been  applicable  to  schools  exclusively  secular,  and  that  they     Chapter  1. 

"  believed  that  such    a  decision    was  in    accordance  with    the  views  of    the   great         

"  majority  of  the  promoters  of    education.       Under  these  circumstances,   they  had 
"  no  intention  of  rescinding  the  rule  on  which  they  had  hitherto  acted."* 

Up  to  1853,  although  money  had  been  given  in  order  to  provide  or  augment  the  CapitaHon 
stipends  of  the  teaching  staff  or  to  supply  apparatus,  no  direct  payments  had  been  V^^^^- 
made  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  annual  income  of  the  schools.  But  in  this 
year,  when  Earl  Granville  was  Lord  President,  it  was  provided  by  a  Minute  of 
the  Council,  dated  2nd  April  1853,  that  on  condition  of  a  fixed  number  of  attendances 
being  made  by  a  child  in  a  school  in  an  agricultural  district  or  unincorporated  town  fnot 
containing  more  than  5,000  inhabitants),  a  capitation  grant  should  be  paid  to  the  school 
funds  on  its  behalf.  This  grant  was  intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  aid  which  a  Bill  entitled 
the  Borough  Bill,  introduced  during  the  same  year  by  Lord  John  Russell  but  not 
accepted  by  Parliament,  had  proposed  to  grant  to  schools  in  corporate  towns  out  of 
the  local  rates.  Shortly  afterwards  the  limitation  of  the  capitation  grant  to  schools 
in  agricultural  districts  and  in  imincorporated  towns  was  removed,  and  that  form  of 
grant  became  universally  an  integral  part  of  the  Government  system,  incidentally 
sei'ving  as  a  premium  on  regularity  of  attendance. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  describing  in  1854  what  boys  Description 
of  twelve  learn  in  a  good  school,  reports  that : —  o^*n  «du- 

"  A  boy,  of  fair  average  attainments,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  in  a  good  school,  ^2   ear    Id 
has  learned — 

"  1.  To  read  fluently,  and  with  intelligence,  not  merely  the  school-books,  but  any 
work  of  general  information  likely  to  come  in  his  way. 

"  2.  To  write  very  neatly  and  correctly  from  dictation  and  from  memory,  and  to 
express  himself  in  tolerably  correct  language.  The  latter  attainment,  however,  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  has  been  one  which  I  have  specially  and  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  school-managers. 

"  3.  To  work  all  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic  with  accuracy  and  rapidity.  The 
arithmetical  instruction  in  good  schools  includes  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  duo- 
decimals, interest,  &c.  Much  time  and  attention  are  given  to  this  subject,  but  not 
more  than  are  absolutely  required.  Indeed,  when  I  have  been  consulted  upon  alterations 
of  the  tirae-tables.  I  have  invariably  recommended  a  larger  proportion  of  time  for  this 
subject. 

"  4.  To  parse  sentences,  and  to  explain  their  construction.  But  the  progress  in 
English  grammar  is  not  satisfactory,  and,  though  much  time  is  given  to  the  subject, 
it  is  not  taught  with  sufficient  energy  and  skill  in  a  large  proportion  of  schools  which 
in  other  respects  are  efficiently  conducted. 

"  5.  To  know  the  elements  of  English  history.  A  good  elementary  work  on  this 
subject  is  still  a  desideratum ;  but  the  boys  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  facts,  and  show  much  interest  in  the  subject. 

"  6.  In  geography  the  progress  is  generally  satisfactory.  In  fact,  most  persons  who 
attend  the  examinations  of  good  schools  are  surprised  at  the  amount  and  tlae  accuracy 
of  the  knowledge  of  physical  and  political  geography,  of  manners,  customs,  &c.,  dis- 
played by  intelligent  children  of  both  sexes.  Well-drawn  maps,  often  executed  at 
leisure  hours  by  the  pupils,  are  commonly  exhibited  on  these  occasions. 

"  7.  The  elements  of  physical  science,  the  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  natural  history,  form  subjects  of  useful  and  very  attractive 
lectures  in  many  good  schools.  These  subjects  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  few 
years  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupils. 

"  8.  The  principles  of  political  economy,  with  especial  reference  to  questions  which 
touch  on  the  employment  and  remuneration  of  labour,  principles  of  taxation,  uses  of 
capital,  &c.,  effects  of  strikes  on  wages,  &c.  are  taught  with  great  clearness  and 
admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  children  of  artizans,  in  the 
reading-books  generally  used  in  the  metropolitan  schools.  I  have  found  the  boys  well 
acquainted  with  these  lessons  in  most  schools  which  I  have  inspected  in  the  course 
of  this  year. 

•'  9.  Drawing  is  taught  with  great  care  and  skill  in  several  schools  by  professors 
employed  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

"  That  any  addition  can  be  advantageously  made  to  this  list  I  do  not  believe,  con- 
sidering the  age  of  the  children ;  nor  am  I  of  opinion  that  any  of  these  subjects  could 


•  Report  of  Duke  of  Newcastle's  CoinmiBsion,  page  206. 
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be  omitted  without  practical  detriment  to  tlie  schools."*  This  amount  of  instruction 
however  must  have  been  rare,  to  judge  from  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission. 

The  following  description  drawn  from  the  Report  in  the  year  1850  of  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Norris,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  now  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  who 
appeared  before  us  as  a  witness,  more  nearly  represents  the  condition  of  the  ordinary 
school  at  that  time. 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  describe  generally  what  the  annual  grant  schools  of  Cheshire 
and  Staffordshire  were  accomplishing  in  the  way  of  education,  I  should  say  that 
schools  of  this  sort  were  now  within  reach  of  about  one-half  of  the  population,  and 
that  they  were  giving  a  very  fair  elementary  education  to  one-fourth  part  of  the 
children  who  passed  through  them,  or,  more  briefly,  that  we  had  reached  one-half,  and 
were  successfully  educating  one  in  eight  of  the  class  of  children  for  which  the  schools 
were  intended."! 

No  new  principle  was  introduced  by  the  Committee  of  Council  into  the  distribution 
of  the  grant  during  the  next  few  years,  nor,  indeed,  were  any  important  changes  made 
in  its  administration  until  the  passing  of  the  Revised  Code  in  1862. 

In  1856  the  office  of  Vice-President  o^  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on 
Education  was  established,  whereby  was  created  an  office  filled  by  a  Minister  responsible 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  expenditure  of  the  grant,  which  was  increasing 
rapidly  from  year  to  year. 

An  important  influence  was  exercised  on  the  progress  of  elementary  education  in 
England  by  a  conference  which  was  held  in  London  in  1857,  presided  over  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  late  Prince  Consort,  to  consider  the  question  of  imperfect  attendance 
of  children  at  school,  and  the  early  age  at  which  they  were  removed.  In  his  opening 
address  the  Prince  stated  that,  although  great  results  had  been  achieved,  they  were 
only  an  instalment  of  what  remained  to  be  done.  It  ajipeared  that  out  of  the  two 
millions  of  children  in  attendance  at  school — 

42  per  cent,  attended  less  than  one  year. 

22  „  one  year  and  less  than  two. 

15  „  two  years  and  less  than  three. 

9  ,,  three  „      and  less  than  four. 

5  „  four    ,,      and  less  than  five. 

4  „  five     „      and  less  than  six. 

A  few  years  before  this  Conference  took  place,  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  report  on  the 
Educational  Census  of  1851,  had  come  to  the  following  conclusion  :  "that  work  and 
"  wages  are  not  the  chief  causes  of  absence  from  school.  The  condition  of  many  of  the 
"  freeschools,  where  no  payment  is  demanded  of  the  scholars,  seems  to  show  that  poverty 
•'  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  children's  absence.  In  many  free  schools, 
"  though  located  in  the  midst  of  populous  neighbourhoods,  the  attendance  of  scholars 
"'  is  less  numerous  and  much  less  constant  than  in  schools  which  require  a  fee."  The 
Committee  of  the  Conference  of  1857  recorded  their  opinion  that  the  main  defect 
in  the  existing  state  of  popular  education  in  this  country  was  not  so  much  the  lack  of 
schools  as  the  bad  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes,  many  never 
coming  at  all  and  others  being  removed  when  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Council  from  1839  to 
1858  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  system  of  aid  to  education  grew  up 
piecemeal ;  that  it  was  tentative  and  provisional,  and  mainly  of  a  denominational 
character.  According  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  "  the  intention 
"  of  the  minutes  of  1846  was  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  growth  and  improvement 
"  of  the  system  founded  by  the  religious  communions " ;  and  the  grants  made  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  them,  "  drew  every  religious  communion,  except  the 
"  Congregational  dissenters  and  bodies  allied  with  them,  into  co-operation  with 
"  the  Government,  and  created  a  vast  denominational  system  which  firmly  estab- 
"  lished  popular  education  on  a  religious  basis."§  The  management  clauses  of  1846, 
by  the  infusion  of  a  lay  element  into  the  direction  of  elementary  schools,  also 
helped  to  strengthen  the  denominational  system. 

The  rules  which  regulated  the  procedings  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
had  been  embodied  in  Minutes  passed  in  successive  years  during  the  period  referred 


*  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1853-54,  page  45. 

t  Minuter,  1854-55,  p.  393  ;  Report  of  Commitfee  of  Council,  1854-55,  page  237. 

i  Minutes,  1859-60,  p.  111. 

i|  Memorandum  on  Public  Education.  1866,  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  page  8. 
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to.     In  April  1855,  however,  an  abstract  of  all  former  Minutes  of  Council  was  moved      Part  I. 
for  by  Mr.  Adderley,  now  Lord  Norton,  and  f published  as  a  Parliamentary  Papei".    Chapter  i 
Subsequently,  in   1860,  Mr.  Lowe,  now  Lord  Sherbrook,  put  forth  the  same  matter  ori  hial 
arranged  in  chapters  according  to  subjects,  which  acquired  the  title  of  "  The  Original  Cod^?" 
Code,"  and  which  has  served  as  a  framework  on  which  all  succeeding  codes  have  been 
constructed.     The  first  of  these,  in  1862,  was  the  well-known  "  Revised  Code." 

The    following    table,  a   summary   and    analysis    of  which  will    be   found    below,  Grants  from 
shows    the   amount  of  money  annually  voted    by   Parliament    from    1839  to  1860,  1839  to  1860. 
inclusive : — 


Year. 

1 

Grant. 

Year. 

Grant. 

# 

£ 

1839 

30,000 

1850   - 

125,000 

1840  - 

-  :   30,000 

1851  - 

150,000 

1841   - 

40,000 

1852   - 

160,000 

1842  - 

40,000 

1853  - 

260,000 

1843   - 

50,000 

1854   - 

263,000 

1844  - 

.  1   40,000 

1855  - 

396,921 

1845   - 

-  :   75,000 

1856   - 

451,213 

I    1846  - 

-  ,  100,000 

1857  - 

541,233 

1847   - 

-  1  100,000 

1858  - 

663,435 

1848  - 

125,000 

1859  - 

836,920 

1849   - 

-  !  125,000 

1 

1860   - 

798.167 

It  may  be  convenient  to  present  a  summary  of  the  system  of  State-aided  education 
at  the  point  which  it  had  reached  in  1858.  The  minutes  and  regulations  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads  :  first,  those  which  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  on  which  grants  would  be  made,  and  secondly,  those  which  define 
and  regulate  the  various  objects  which  would  be  assisted. 

It  was  provided,  as  it  has  been  already  stated,  first,  that  the  right  of  inspection 
should  in  all  cases  be  secured  to  the  Committee,  and  that  in  Church  of  England 
schools  the  names  of  inspectors  should  be  approved  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
or  York,  similar  arrangements  being  made  with  other  religious  bodies ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  site  of  every  school  to  which  a  building  grant  was  made  should  be  conveyed 
by  a  sufficient  deed  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

The  various  objects  which  were  to  be  assisted  by  grants  are  included  in  the 
following  enumeration  ;  they  were  to  be  made : — 

For  building,  enlarging,  improving,  and  furnishing  elementary  schools. 

For  providing  books,  maps,  and  diagrams. 

For  providing  scientific  apparatus. 

For  paying  the  stipends  of  pupil  teachers,  and  gratuities  for  their  special  instruction. 

For  augmenting  the  salaries  of  certificated  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 

For  paying  the  stipends  of  assistant  teachers. 

For  capitation  grants. 

For"grants  for  industrial  departments,  and  for  evening  classes  forming  part  of,  or 
being  under  the  same  management  as  common  day  schools ;  also  for  instruction  in 
drawing. 

For  building  and  maintaining  normal  or  training  colleges  for  persons  intending  to 
become  masters  or  mistresses  in  schools  for  the  poor. 

For  pensions  for  teachers  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity. 

For  grants  for  certified  industrial  and  ragged  schools. 

For  school  libraries. 


Summary  of 
minutes  of 
regulations. 


Nothing  more  clearly  conveys  to  the  mind  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  the  distribution  of  the  Education  Grant  during  the  period 
now  under  i-eview,  and  the  groat  cost  to  the  State  at  which  the  system  had  been 
built  up,  than  the  following  table  showing  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  for  various 
purposes  which  had  been  made  from  1839  to  1 860.  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission, 

B  2 


Government 
ezueaditure 
from  1839  to 
1860. 
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Part  I. 
Chapter  1. 


Appoint- 
ment ot 
Royal  Com- 
mission. 


Object  of  Expenditure. 

Amount  expended. 

In    building,    enlarging,    repairing,    and   furnishing 

£        s. 

d. 

elementary  schools             -             -               -              - 

1,047,648  17 

8i 

In   building,    enlarging,    repairing,    and    furnishing 

normal  or  training  colleges 

172,303     6 

5 

In  providing  books,  maps,  and  diagrams 

36,674     4 

8i 

In  providing  scientific  apparatus 

4,391  17 

6 

In  augmenting  salaries  of  certificated  schoolmasters 

and  schoolmistresses             .... 

485,854     5 

1 

In   paying    salaries    of    assistant   teachers    (Minute, 

July  1852)             ..... 

30,015  10 

11 

In  paying  salaries  of  probationary  teachers  (Minute, 

July  1858)                 .... 

448  15 

(; 

In  paying  stipends  of  pupil  teachers  and  gratuities 

for  their  special  instruction 

1,487,705  13 

2 

In  capitation  grants                 -                 -          -             - 

186,230  14 

0 

In  grants  to  night  schools       _             -             -             . 

2,916     9 

10 

In  grants  for  teaching  drawing 

1,109     0 

0 

In  annual  grants  to  training  colleges 

417,953     5 

lOi  ■ 

In  grants  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools 

75,469  11 

2" 

Pensions            .             .                 _                 . 

2,923     1 

8 

Inspection       -_..-. 

355,807  10 

0| 

Administration  (office  in  London) 

102,128  19 

101 

Poundage  on  Post  Office  orders 

11,884     9 

6 

Agency  for  grants  of  books,  maps,  and  diagrams 

6,717  12 

4 

Total            -            -            -     £ 

. ..^"fc.   ..        .^— .              . 

4,378,183    4 

9i 

The  grants  made  in  aid  of  the  educational  objects  specified  in  the  foregoing  table 
had  been  more  or  less  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  local  effort,  in  other  words, 
help  was  given  to  those  who  could  help  themselves.  Accordingly,  assistance  was 
obtained  by  the  most  prosperous  schools,  but  the  dense  ignorance  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  large  cities  and  in  the  outlying  country  districts  was  left  almost  untouched. 
Sir  John  Pakington,  in  moving  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  actual  state  of  popular  education  in  the  country,  stated  on  February  11,  1858, 
that,  after  the  evidence  which  he  quoted,  he  had  a  right  to  assume,  first,  that  there  were 
large  masses  of  our  population  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance,  and  secondly,  that 
there  were  considerable  portions  of  this  country,  both  in  the  rural  districts  and 
in  the  towns,  where  there  were  either  no  schools  at  all,  or  where  the  schools  were 
so  inefficient  as  not  to  be  adequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended ; 
and  he  proposed  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  the  system  then 
in  force  was  or  was  not  sufficient  for  its  object.  The  Vice-Iresident  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  Mr.  Cowper,  in  opposing  the  motion  in  this  form,  said,  "  the 
"  present  system  might  have  many  defects,  but  it  had  sprung  out  of  the  habits  of  the 
'•  English  people.  In  some  respects  it  might  be  inferior  to  the  continental  systems, 
"  but  he  believed  that  it  was  as  fitted  to  the  English  people  as  the  German  system  to 
"  Germans.  The  demand  for  children's  labour  was  so  enduring  and  so  urgent  that 
"  he  despaired  of  seeing  any  measure  adopted  by  which  the  children  of  the  working 
"  classes  might  bo  induced  to  remain  at  school  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  their 
"  education.  .  .  Schools  must  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  for  whom 
■*  they  were  intended,"  But  the  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Royal  Commission,  over 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  presided,  was  appointed  on  June  30th  1858  "  to  inquire 
"  into  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what 
"  measures,  if  any,  were  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap  elementary 
"  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people."* 


*  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  vol.  1,  p.  570. 
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Part  I 
CHAPTER  n.  Chapter  2. 

The  Duke  op  Newcastle's  Commission  of  1858. 
Codes  from  1862  to  1870. 

The  Co  I  amission  on  Education,  which  has  since  been  popularly  connected  with  the  Duke  of 
name  of  its  chairman,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  consisted  of  the  following  members  :  Sir  Newcastle's 
John   T.  Coleridge,  formerly  Justice   of  the  Queen's  Bench  ;  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lake,  at  -on"ni8siou. 
present  Dean  of  Durham  ;  Rev.  W.  Rogers  ;  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith,  at  that  time  tutor  of 
University  College,  Oxford,   and  Secretary  to  the    Oxford    University    Commission ; 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Miall. 

Their  first  duty  was  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  made  against  the  existing  system.  Complaints 
The  most  prominent  of  these  were — that  the  cost  of  education  was  excessive  and  still  against  exist- 
increasing,  that  it  failed    to  penetrate  the  rural  districts,  and  that  the  instruction  ^°^ 
given  even  at  the  best  schools    was  of    an  imperfect  character.      The  system  had 
confessedly  accomplished  great  and  beneficial  results.     Was  it  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  tentative  and  provisional,  or  did  it  admit  of  being  developed  into  one  which  should 
be  definite  and  final,    and    which    should   become   the    basis    of    a   permanent   and 
national  system  ? 

After  three  years  of  assiduous  labour,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commissioners  pre-  Report  of 
sented  their  report  in  March  1861.  ,  '^'"'^''• 

They  reported  that — 

1.  One  in  every  eight  of  the  population  was  at  some  time  in  some  school  or  other. 

2.  Of  the  estimated  number  of  2|  millions  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  only  1,675,000 

were  in  public  schools  of  any  sort.' 

3.  Of  the  pupils  in  public  schools  only  one  half  were  in  schools  receiving  any  grant, 

or  under  any  sort  of  inspection. 

4.  Tbe  attendance  in  inspected  schools  was  estimated  a,t  only  74 '35  per  cent,  of  the 

scholars  on  the  books. 

5.  The  number  of  assisted  schools  amounted  to  6,897,  containing  917,255  scholars  ; 

while  15,750  denominational  schools,  and  about  317  others,  containing  together 
691,393  scholars,  were  outside  the  range  of  the  operations  of  the  Department. 
G.  Of  the  pupils  in  inspected  scbools  not  more  than  one    fourth  of  the  children 
were  i-eceiving  a  good  education  ;  the  instruction  given  being  too  much  adapted 
to  the  elder  scholars,  to  the  ne^    ct  of  the  younger  ones. 
Such,  however,  being  in  the  view  of  the  Commission  of  1858  the  facts  of  the  case  Quality  of 
regardrag  the  number  receiving  elementary  education,  they  proceeded  further  to  form  education, 
an  estimate  of  its  quality  and  etiiciency.     They  reported — 

1.  That  they  had  strong  testimony  to  the  marked  superiority  of  iuspected  over 

uninspected  schools,  and  to  the  stimulus  which  inspection  supplies,  subject  to 
the  remark  that  inspections  often  lead  the  teachers  to  dwell  on  matters  of 
memory  rather  than  of  reasoning,  and  rather  on  details  than  on  general  principles, 
or  on  general  results ;  and  also  subject  to  a  further  remark  as  to  the  incon- 
venience of  difi'erences  in  the  standards  adopted  by  dififerent  inspectors  ;  and  also 
that  while  inspection  quickens  the  intellectual  activity,  and  raises  the  condition 
of  the  whole  school,  the  inspectors  are  tempted  to  attend  to  the  state  of  the 
upper  more  than  of  the  junior  classes,  and  to  estimate  the  whole  school 
accordingly. 

2.  That,  even  in  the  best  schools,  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  scholars  attained  the 

highest  class,  and  were  considered  by  the  inspector  to  be  "  successfully 
educated." 

3.  That  there  was  a  tendency  in  teachers  to  neglect  both  the  more  elementary 

subjects  and  the  younger  scholars,  and  that  these  last  appeared  to  be  capable  of 
receiving  a  far  better  teaching  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  than  had 
hitherto  been  given  to  them. 

4.  That  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  public  schools  appeared  to  be  very 

great — to  be  even  greater  than  their  intellectual  influence  ;  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission  a  set  of  good  schools  civilizes  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
that  this — t/he  most  important  function  of  the  school — was  that  which  they  best 
performed. 


H 


Fakt  1.  5.  That  in  point   if  literary  instruction  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 

Chapter  2.  existing  system  had  failed  because  it  had  hitherto   successfully  educated  too 

small  a  proportion  of  the  scholars.     It  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  good  type 

of  education.     In  good  schools  the  senior  classes  had  turned  out  scholars  really 

well  taught.     What  was  still  required  was  to  extend  this  type  of  education  to  a 

larger  body  of  inferior  schools  and  inferior  scholars.* 

Estimate  of         It  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  brought  under 

Commission    the  influence  of  efiective  education  was  rightly  estimated  by  the  Commission  of  1858. 

queotioned.     ^y.  Cumin  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  he  thought  the  Commission  had  overstated 

the  numbers  under  education.f     Mr.   Stewart,  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 

all    of    whom    were  actively   employed    at    the    time    as    Her    Majesty's   Inspectors 

of  Schools,  concurred,  on  the  other  hand,    in  stating   that  they  could  not  accept  the 

conclusion  of  the  Commission,  that  even   in  good  schools  not  more  than  one-fourth 

of  the  scholars  were  successfully  educated.      "  This  assertinn,"   Mr.   Matthew  Arnold 

said,  "  was  made  without  sufficient  proof,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  turn  out  not  to  be 

true." 

R.2commeiid-       After  stating  the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  ai'rived  as  to  the  extent  and  quality 

ations  of  the   of  existing  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales,  the  Commissioners  proceeded 

Commisiiou.   ^q  gjyg  j^j  Jetail  the  "  plan  "   which  they  recommended  for  extensive  alterations  and 

additionsto  the  then  existing  system,  and  in  theii-  concluding  remarks  on  this  head 

they  stated,  that  in  proposing  to  enable  the  Council  Office  to  extend  its  operations  over 

the  whole  country,  they  wished  to  preserve  the  leading  features  of  the  existing  system, 

and  that  they  especially  adhered  to  the  principles  to   which  it  was,  in  their  opinion, 

indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its  success,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  Non-interference  in  the  religious  training  which  is  given  by  different  denomi- 
nations of  Christians : 
(b.)  Absence  of  all  central  control  over  the  direct  management  of  schools  ; 
adding,  that  it  might  become  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  make  provision  for  insuring 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  the  benefit  of  education,   "  w;ithout  exposing  their  parents 
"  to  a  violation  of  their  religious  convictions." 

Thoy  recommended  that  all  grants  from  the  Parliamentary  Fund  should  be  paid 
directly  to  the  managers,  and  not  as  before,  in  part  to  the  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers,  and  that  these  should  look  henceforth  exclusively  to  the  managers  for  their 
remuneration  ;  and  they  further  presented  a  general  plan  for  modifying  and  ex- 
tending the  existing  system  of  grants  in  aid  of  elementary  schools.  Its  general  prin- 
ciples were  described  as  follows  : — 
Two  grants.  1.  That  all  assistance  given  to  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools  shall  be  simplified 
and  reduced  to  grants  of  two  kinds. 

The  first  of  these  grants  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  in  consideration  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  by  the  managers 
of  the  schools.  Compliance  with  these  conditions  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
Inspectors. 

The  second  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  rates,  in  consideration  of  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  by  the  children  in  the  school 
during  the  year  preceding  the  payment.  The  existence  of  this  degree  of 
knowledge  shall  be  ascertained  by  examiners  appointed  by  county  and  borough 
boards  of  education  herein-after  described. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  be  entitled  to  these  grants  which  shall  not  fulfil  the 
following  general  conditions. 

The  school  shall  have  been  registered  at  the  office  of  the  Privy  Council,  on 
the  report  of  the  Inspector,  as  an  elementary  school  for  the  education  of  the 
poor. 

The  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to  be  healthy  and  properly 
drained  and  ventilated,  and  supplied  with  ofiices ;  and  the  principal  school-room 
shall  contain  at  least  8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  for  each  child  in  average 
daily  attendance. 

3.  That  there  shall  be  paid  upon  the  average  daliy  attendance  of  the  children  during 
the  year  preceding  the  inspector's  visit  as  the  Committee  of  Council  shall  fix 
from  time  to  time,  the  sum  specified  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  6,  for  each  child, 
according  to  the  opinion  formed  by  the  inspectors  of  the  discipline,  eflBciency, 
and  general  character  of  the  school. 


From  the 
State. 


From  the 
county  rate. 


Conditions 
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these  grants. 


Conditions 
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*   ijuke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  Report,  p.  273. 
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4.  That  there  shall  also  be  paid  an  additional  grant  of  2s.  6d.  a  child  on  so  many      Part  1. 

of  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance  throughout  the  year  an  have    Chapter  2. 
been  under  the  instruction  of  properly  qualified  pupil  teachers,  or  assistant         "~~ 
teachers,  allowing  30  children  for  each  pupil  teacher,  or  60  for  each  assistant  School  to  be 
teacher.  fiSed'"""' 

5.  That  every  school  which  applies  for  aid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  examined  teacher. 

by  a  county   examiner  within    12  months   after   the  application,    in  reading,  I'upil- 
writmg,    and   arithmetic,    and   that  any  one  of   Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  ^"'''"^" 
Schools  under  whose  inspection  the  school  will  fall,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  ^^''""'•y  ex- 
present  at  the  examination.  ammation. 

6.  That,  subject  to  recommendation  7,  the  managers  of  all  schools  fulfilling  the  Grant  from 

conditions  specified  in   Rule  3,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  *^^  county 
rate  a  .sum  varying  from  22s.  6(1.  to  21*-.  for  Rvery  child  who  has  attended  the  ^^^^' 
school  during  140  days  m  the  year  preceding  the  day  of  examination,  and  who 
passes  an  examination  before  the  examiner  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Dependent 
who,  if  a  girl,  also  passes  an  examination  in  plain  work.     That  scholars  under  "P""  f^^- 
seven  years  of  age  shall  not  be  examined,  but  the  amount  of  the  grant  shall  be  ™'""'|'°°- 
determined  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance,  20a-.  being  under*" 
paid  on  account  of  each  child. 

7.  That  the  combined  grants  from   the  central   fund  and  the  county  board  shall 

never  exceed  the  fees  and   subscriptions,  or    15*.    per   child    on    the    average 
attendance. 

8.  That  in  every  county  or  division  of  a  county  having  a  separate  county  rate  there  County 

shall  be  a  county  board  of  education  appointed  in  the  following  manner  : — The  ^°^^^- 
court  of  quarter  sessions  shall  elect  any  number  of  members  not  exceeding  six, 
being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or  being  chairmen  or  vice-chairmen  of 
boards  of  guardians ;  and  the  members  so  elected  shall  elect  any  other  persons 
not  exceeding  six.  The  number  of  ministers  of  religion  on  any  county  board 
of  education  shall  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

9.  That  in  corporate  towns,  which  at  the  census  last  preceding  contained  more  than  Board  in  cor- 

40,000  inhabitants,  the  town  council  may  appoint  a  borough  board  of  education,  porate  acd 
to  consist  of  any  number  of  persons  not  exceeding  six,  of  which  not  more  than  '"^^®  towns 
two  shall  be  ministers  of  religion.     This  board  shall  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  have  the  powers  of  a  county  board  of  education. 

10.  That  where  there  is  a  borough  board  of  education  the  grant  which  would  have  Borough 

been  paid  out  of  the  county  rate  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  rate,  or  ^"^^'^  °^ 
other  municipal  funds.  education. 

11.  That  the  election  of  county  and  borough  boards  of  education  shall  be  for  three  Periods  of 

years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  year  one-third  of  the  board  shall  retire,  but  be  election, 
capable  of  re-election.  At  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years,  the  members 
to  retire  shall  be  determined  by  lot.  The  court  of  quarter  sessions,  at  the  next 
succeeding  quarter  sessions  after  the  vacancies  made  in  the  county  board,  shall 
fill  up  the  places,  but  so  as  always  to  preserve  as  near  as  may  be  the  proportion 
between  the  number  chosen  from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  from  the 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  other  members. 
The  vacancy  in  the  borough  boards  of  education  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  town 
council,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  one  calendar  month  from  the  day  of  the 
vacancies  made. 

12.  That  an  inspector  of  schools  to  be  appointed  by  the  committee  of  council,  sliall  Inspector  on 
be  a  member  of  each  county  and  borough  board.  each  Board. 

13.  That  the  boards  of  education  shall  appoint  examiners,  being  certificated  masters  Examiners 
of  at  least  seven  years  standing,  and  receive  communications  and  decide  upon 
complaints  as  to  their  proceedings. 

With  a  view   to   make   the    teaching  in  schools  more   effective   and  more   evenly  Payment  by 
distributed    among   the   scholars,    the    Commission    recommended     what   has    since  'I'llividual 
been  knowTi   as  "  payment  by  results."     "  There  is  only  one  way,"  the  Commission  ■■*'"""^- 
reports,  "  of  securing  this  result,   which  is  to  institute  a  searching  examination  by 
"  competent  authority  of  every  child  in  every  school  to  which  grants  are  to  be  paid, 
"  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  these  indispensable  elements  of  knowieds'e  are 
"  thoroughly   acquired,    and    to    make    the  prospects   and   position   of   the    teacher 
"  dependent,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  the  results  of  this  examination."* 

Of  these  recommendations,  that  one  which  proposed  that  education  should  be  supported  Support 

partly  by  means  of  a  local  rate  bore  no  immediate  fruit.     The  other  main  suggestions,  ^'^"^  '°*=°^ 

______^_^______^ rates. 

*  Dukp  of  N'owo.'i'-tlp  ron^misfionprs'  Rpport,  page  1.57. 
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licli  differed  considerably  in 
V.      'J'his  Code   underwent 


viz.,  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  managers,  who  should 
arrange  all  questions  of  stipend  with  their  teachers,  and  that  this  grant  should  be 
made  to  depend  largely  on  the  record  of  individual  examination  of  the  scholars, 
formed  the  backbone  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code. 

In  moving  the  annual  Education  Gi-ant  on  the  10th  July  1861,  Mr.  Lowe,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  referred  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  said  that  they  had  brought  charges  against  the  existing  system.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  denounced  it  on  the  score  of  expense ;  the  second  charge  they  had  raado 
was  that  the  instruction  given  was  of  too  ambitious  and  superficial  a  character; 
thirdly,  they  had  contended  that  it  was  too  complicated.  They  had  recommended 
that  grants  should  be  given  to  all  schools  in  which  the  pupils  had  attained  a  certain 
standard  in  examination,  and  that  it  should  not  be  restricted  to  those  schools  which 
employed  certificated  teachers.  The  Government,  he  said,  would  do  their  best  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  before  complained  of,  both  as  regarded  greater  economy 
and  more  efficient  administration.  In  less  than  three  weeks  afterwards  a  minute 
was  issued,  dated  2yth  July  1861,  abolishing  unconditionally  all  the  former  minutes 
and  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  adopting  some  of  tlie  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  putting  forth  the  new  Code  which 
some  of  its  details  from  the  Code  of  the  previous  year, 
protracted  discussion,  and  its  provisions  were  in  fhe  end  considerably  modified. 
When  it  first  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1861,  a  vigorous  opposition  was  raised 
throughout  the  country  against  many  of  its  conditions.  This  agitation  was  not 
w'thout  some  effect.  An  extension  of  time  was  granted  before  the  Revised  Code 
was  brought  into  operation,  and  in  this  interval  it  was  submitted  to  and  discussed  by 
Parliament. 

The  Revised  Code  (as  submitted  to  Parliament  by  Mr.  Lowe  in  1861)  was  an 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  following  representations  made  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission,  viz. : — 

1.  That  the   appropriation  of  the  Grant  to  individual  members  of  the  school  staff 

involved  ever-increasing  administrative  difficulties,  which  threatened  to  break 
down  the  whole  system. 

2.  That  the  educational  results  were  incommensurate  with  the  expenditure  of  the 

Government. 

3.  That  the  distribution  of  the  Grant  had  hitherto  been  limited  in  its  range,  reaching 

comparatively  but  few  schools. 
To  remedy  these  defects  the  Revised  Code  proposed — 

1.  To  abolish  all   Government  payments  to  individual  teachers  ;  to  mass  all  pay- 

ments to  a  school  into  a  single  Capitation  Grant,  leaving  the  managers  to  make 
their  own  bargain  with  the  members  of  their  staff. 

2.  To  base  the  amount  of  the  Grant  on  the  number  of  passes  in  rudimentary  subjects 

made  by  children  under  12  years  of  age  as  the  result  of  individual  examination. 
8.  To  open  the  Grants  to  schools  taught  by  teachers  of  a  lower  order  of  attainments. 
Accordingly  the  Revised  Code  enacted  that — 

(a.)  Payments  to  teachers  holding  certificates  of  competency  should  cease. 
{b.)  That  managers  should  engage  and  pay  their  own  pupil  teachers,  a  fine  of  iO/. 

being  levied  for  each  one  short  of  the  regulation  number,  which  was  to  be  less 

in  proportion  to  scholars  than  before. 
Payment  for  results  was  to  be  calculated  on  the  following  scale,  viz.  : — 
(a.)  A  penny  for  every  attendance  after  the  first  100  attendances,  with 
(ft.)  A  deduction  of  one-third  for  every  failure  to  pass  in  each  of  the  three  subjects 

of  a  standard,  regulated  according  to  the  age  of  a  child.* 
(c.)  A    deduction    ranging   from    one-tenth   to    one-half    for    imperfect    teaching, 

discipline,  and  school  appointments. 
"With  a  view  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Grant  to  a  wider  field — 
(a.)  The  Revised  Code  instituted  a  lower  class  of  certificates  than  those  previously 

existing. 
(b.)  It  allowed,  as  before,  the  examination  for  certificates  of  untrained  acting  teachers 

well  reported  of  by  the  inspector. 
(c.)  It  licensed  ex-pupil  teachers  for  seven  years  service  in  charge  of  schools  of 

less  than  100  in  average  attendance,  abolishing  the  bonus  of  lOZ.  which  had 

been  offered  by  the  Minute  of  July  26,  1858,  to  certificated  teachers  to  take 

charge  of  this  class  of  schools  on  leaving  the  training  college, 


*  The  action  of  this  age  requirement  was,  however,  from  time  to  time  suspended,  and  was  ultimately 
abolished  in  18S2. 
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(d.)  It  enabled  certificated  teachers  to  have  their  certificates  raised  every  five  years      Past  I. 
according  to  reports  made  on  their  schools.  Chapter  2. 

(e.)  It  permitted  day  school  teachers  to  teach  in  evening  schools  and  to  give  the         

stipulated  instruction  to  their  pupil  teachers  during  those  hours. 

The  tendency  of  these  provisions,  it  was  contended  at  the  time,  was  to  lower  the  Tendency  of 
qualification  of  the  teacher,  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  staff,  to  reduce  the  import-  ^®  ^'"^®- 
ance  of  teaching  any  subjects  beyond  the  mere  rudiments,  to  restrict  the  total 
amount  of  the  Grant,  and  to  take  away  the  inducement  to  keep  children  at  school 
after  11  years  of  age.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  that  under  this  Code  every 
child  would  receive  the  educational  attention  to  which  it  was  entitled,  that  public 
money  would  be  paid  for  educational  results  alone,  that  the  managers  and  not  the 
State  would  in  future  be  responsible  for  the  teachers,  and  that  a  door  was  opened  for 
a  humbler  class  of  schools  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Government  system,  and  to 
receive  public  grants.  ' 

At  the  same  time  Normal  schools  under  the  new  regulations  suffered  considerable  loss.  Grants  to 

No  grants  were  in  future  to  be  made  for  building  and  improving  the  premises  of  ^o™^'^ 

.    .  1  o  X  ^         scuools  rfi 

training  colleges.     Annual  grants  were  to  be  made  to  them  only  under  the  following  ^^^^^^ 

heads — 

(a.)  Certificated  Assistant  Teachers. 

(b.)  Lecturers. 

(c.)  Queen's  scholarships. 

(d.)  Allowances  to  students  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  of  residence. 

fe.)  The  same  grants  to  the  departments  of  their  practising  schools  as  to  any  other 
elementary  school  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  such  sweeping  changes  could    be  effected  without  Objections, 
encountering    strong    opposition.       Teachers    maintained    that    there   was     a    moral 
obligation  on  the   Government   to    continue   the   money  payment   conditionally   due 
on   their   certificates.      Managers   urged    that   by    paying   grants   only  for   reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  Code  could  not  but  be  directly  or  indirectly  injurious 
to  religious  instruction  and   to  the  progress  of   popular  education ;    that    "  payment 
by   results"  was  a  delusive  test    when  applied    to    moral    and   intellectual   labour; 
that  the  most  valuable  results  of  this  kind  were,  from  their  very  nature,  incapable 
of  being  thus  tested,  while  the  examination  by  age  was  still  more  strongly  objected  to. 
There  were   others,   however,   who    expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Among   these    was  the    Rev.    James   Fraser,    one    of    the    sub-commissioners    and  Lord 
subsequently   Bishop    of  Manchester,    who    said   "  that    he    had    convinced    himself  ||resident 
"  that    the  Code  was   a  good  Code,  which,  in  its  essential  features  and  subject  to  ^^^^ 
"  modifications  in    detail,  ho   hoped  would  be  maintained.     The  system  was  growing  Vice-Presi- 
"  too  ambitious  and  too  costly."     The  two  provisions  which  he  singled  out  as  specially  dent, 
worthy  of  approval  were  payment  by  results,  and  simplification  of  administration. 

On  the  13th  February  1862  Mr.  Lowe  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  revised  principles 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  with  some  further  proposed  amendments,  of  Hevised 
These  amendments,  he  said,  were  the  result  of  six  months'  controversy.  After  Code, 
replying  to  some  of  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  his  scheme,  he  pointed  out 
what  he  conceived  to  be  some  of  its  advantages.  "  The  religious  element,"  he  said, 
"  underlies  the  whole  system  of  Privy  Council  education.  The  Inspectors  of  the 
*'  Church  of  England  schools,  which  are  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  schools 
"  under  the  administration  of  the  Privy  Council,  will  therefore  continue  to  inspect 
*"  the  state  of  religious  instruction  in  those  schools.  They  had  no  power  and  no  wish 
"  to  alter  this  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Revised  Code,"  he  said,  "  dealt  with 
"  individuals,  not  with  classes.  It  gave  the  managers  almost  entire  freedom,  made 
"  the  interest  of  the  school  identical  with  the  interest  of  the  public,  tested  thoroughly 
"  the  work  done,  and  gave  Parliament  a  complete  control  over  the  education  grant. 
"It  proposed  to  give  capitation  grants  on  each  attendance  above  a  certain  number — 
"  say  100,  to  be  subject  to  reduction  upon  failure  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  It 
•'  was  said  that  by  this  plan  we  were  degrading  education.  The  truth  is,  what  we  fix 
"  is  a  minimum  of  education,  not  a  maximum.  The  object  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to 
"  promote  education  among  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor.  Those  for  whom  this 
"  system  is  designed  are  the  children  of  persons  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the 
'■  teaching.  We  do  not  profess  to  give  these  children  an  education  that  will  raise 
"  them  above  their  station  and  business  in  life — that  is  not  our  object — but  to  give 
"  them  an  education  that  may  fit  them  for  that  business." 

The  Government  having  modified  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  and  having  The  basis 
agreed  to  give  up  grouping  by  age,  and  to  propose  a  new  scheme  for  the  payment  of  "^  present 
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pupil  toacliers,  with  a  few  minor  alterations  tending  to  introduce  more  certainty 
into  the  income  of  the  school,  the  Revised  Code,  as  amended,  came  into 
operation  in  every  school  inspected  after  the  30th  June  1862.  Since  then  many  of 
its  provisions  have  been  altered  or  withdrawn,  but  one  important  principle,  though 
greatly  modified  and  relaxed  in  its  application — payment  by  results, — has  been  for  four 
and  twenty  years  the  principle  to  which  the  Education  Department  have  adhered  as 
the  groundwork  for  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  education. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  application  of  the  Revised  Code  proved  to  be  a 
substantial  and  progressive  reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  the  Grant.  From 
842,119L  in  1861  it  declined  in  the  first  year  to  774,743Z.,  partly  owing  indeed  to  a 
discontinuance  of  the  grant  for  books  and  apparatus,  but  more  largely  owing  to  the 
alterations  made  in  the  building  grants.  "  We  attribute,"  says  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  1862,  "  the  reduction  of  expenditure  under  the  head  of 
"  building  to  reduction  of  rate,  exclusion  of  normal  schools,  satisfaction  of  demand, 
"  and  (in  some  degree)  to  stricter  administration."  But  in  the  next  year,  when  no 
such  special  causes  of  decline  were  operating,  the  grant  again  fell  to  721,386Z.,  and 
this  was  explained  to  be  more  direclly  the  consequence  of  the  new  system  of  "payment 
by  results."  In  1864  the  grant  had  further  fallen  to  655,036/.,  and  in  1865  a  still 
further  reduction  occurred  of  20,000L  Thus  the  promise  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  the  House 
of  ('ommons,  that  education,  under  bis  system  of  administering  the  grant,  should,  if 
not  efficient,  at  least  be  cheap,  bade  fair  to  be  realised,  so  far  at  least  as  the  second  of 
these  alternatives  was  concerned,  since  the  cost  to  the  country  of  the  annual  grants 
steadily  diminished.     This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  following  table  : — 


Statements 
on  both  sides 
as  to  the 
effect  of 
the  Revised 
Code  on  the 
grant. 


Erperience 
of  working 
the  Eevised 
Code. 


1860  - 
1861 
1862  - 
1863 
1864  - 
1865 
1866  . 


Average  Attendance. 

Parliamentary  Grants. 

£ 

803,708 

724,403 

855,077 

813,441 

888,923 

774,743 

928,310 

721,386 

937,678 

655,036 

1,016,558 

636,806 

1,048,493 

649,307 

Various  causes  were  assigned  for  this  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  Government 
grant.  It  was  contended  by  the  supporters  of  the  Revised  Code  that  this  did  not 
necessarily  indicate  any  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  education.  They  pointed  out  that 
formerly  there  had  been  no  alternative  bet^  een  paying  the  grant  in  full  and  refusing 
it  altogether,  a  course  from  which  inspectors  naturally  shrunk  except  in  extreme  cases, 
but  that  the  Revised  Code  worked  automatically  in  reducing  the  grants  in  proportion  as 
the  results  of  examination  showed  a  falling  off.  According  to  this  view,  the  application  of 
a  more  searching  test  by  individual  examination  was  simply  unmasking  a  pre-exi  sting 
unsoundness  in  the  children's  knowledge  of  the  simple  rudiments,  and  was  an  inevitable 
condition  of  laying  a  more  solid  foundation  for  the  future.  It  was  further  alleged 
that  when  the  elementary  attainments  of  the  scholars  were  compared  with  their  age 
by  individual  examination,  the  results  fell  lamentably  short  of  what  might  reasonably 
be  expected ;  for  in  1863-4,  when  the  Revised  Code  was  in  force,  41  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  were  individually  examined;  and  86  per  cent, 
of  those  over  10  years  of  age  were  examined  in  standards  too  low  for  their  age.*  To 
bring  this  state  of  things  to  light,  it  was  argued,  was  of  itself  a  great  step  on  the  road 
to  a  better  system,  though  it  inflicted  for  the  moment  pecuniary  loss  on  the  schools. 

On  the  other  hand  it  was  contended,  that  the  operation  of  the  Revised  Code  tended 
to  contract  instruction  within  the  limits  of  the  pure  rudiments,  and  thus  favoured 
the  abandonment  of  those  higher  subjects,  on  a  due  infusion  of  which  depended  the 
training  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  The  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  then  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors,  in  his  general  report  for  the  year  1866,  expressed  a  very  un- 
favoural)le  opinion  of  its  operation.  He  reported  a  general  decline  throughout  his 
disrricb,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  the  subjects  of  instruction,  but  in  the  success  with 
which  the  purely  elementary  ones  were  taught.     "  When  I  speak  of  a  decline  in  the 
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"  general  standard  of  instruction  throughout  the  district— the  counties  of  Cambridge,      Part  I. 
"  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon — I  do  not  mean  that  the  number  of  subjects  of  instruction     Chapter  2. 

"  is  reduced  so  much  as  that  the  purely  elementary  ones  are  not  taught  as  thoroughly         

"  as  they  used  to  be  three  years  ago.  .  .  .  The  failures  in  the  exammation  pre- 
"  scribed  by  the  Revised  Code  have  been  consequently  greater  in  1866  than  in  1865, 
"  and  there  are  very  few  schools  in  which  the  old  rate  has  been  maintained."  The 
falling  off  in  the  standard  of  work  done  in  these  schools  might,  he  said,  be  traced  without 
much  difficulty  to  the  following  causes : — 

1.  Tl^^  employment  of  inferior  teachers  ; 

2.  The  reduction  of  the  teaching  staff: 

3.  The  employment  of  monitors  instead  of  pupil  teachers.* 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  the  Revised  Code,  so  far  as  it  had  produced 
these  effects,  had  not  only  discouraged  attention  to  grammar,  history,  and  geography, 
but  had  failed  to  improve  the  instruction  in  elementary  subjects.  It  was  also  alleged 
that  the  scale  of  payments  under  the  Revised  Code  necessarily  resulted  in  a  lower 
grant  per  head  than  was  earned  under  the  previous  system. 

The   Education    Department,   no    doubt,    strove   from    the   first   to    obviate    these  Its  tenden- 
drawbacks.     They  instructed  their  inspectors  to  judge  of  a  school,  as  before,  by  a  cie?. 
standard   embracing  its  "  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  merits."     But,  as  so  large 
a  part  of  the  grant  depended  on  rudimentary  knowledge,  there  was  a  danger  lest,  in 
spite  of  the  influence   of   inspectors   in   the   opposite  direction,   the  subjects   which 
paid  the  school  best  should  receive  more  than  a  due  share  of  the  attention  of  teachers. 

Another  immediate  effect  of  the  Revised  Code  was  the  reauction  of  the  staff  of  Reduction 
pupil  teachers.     Previously,  when  they  had  been  in  the  direct  pay  of  the  Grovernment,  °*  P"?'^ 
there  was  every  inducement  held  out  to  a  school  to  multiply  their  number.     But  when,    ^^  ^"' 
by  the  Revised  Code,   all  payments   for   the   staff  came  directly    out  of  the  school 
purse,  it  was  but  natural  that  economies  should  be  practised  in  that  direction.     And 
the  further  apprehension  was  not  unreasonable,  that  not  only  would  the  weakening 
of  the  staff'  impair  the  instruction,  but  that  it  would  tend  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
teachers  at  the  fountain  head,  by  seriously  reducing  the  number  of  future  candidates 
for  training. 

While  experience  was  being  gained  as  to  the  general  results  of  this  change  of  system.  Conscience 
a  question  was  brought  into  prominence  which  presented  a  new  phase  of  an  old  clause, 
controversy.  Considerable  difficulty  having  often  been  found  in  providing  schools 
in  very  small  parishes  not  large  enough  to  maintain  more  than  one  scliool,  the 
Committee  of  Council  were  desirous  that  a  conscience  clause  should  be  introduced 
into  such  schools,  so  as  to  relieve  the  children  of  Nonconformists  from  the  obligation 
of  learning  the  Church  Catechism  and  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  a  letter  dated  the  16th  April  1862,  and  again  on  November  27th, 
1863,  the  Committee  of  Council  proposed  to  the  National  Society  a  new  management 
clause,  providing  that  in  a  parish  where  one  school  only  could  or  ought  to  be  maintained, 
the  children  of  parents  not  in  communion  with  the  church  or  denomination  with  which 
the  school  was  connected  might  be  admitted  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  It  was 
nowhere  formally  stated  what  proportion  the  Nonconformists  were  to  l)ear  to  the 
Churchmen  in  any  particular  parish,  but  it  seems  that  if  the  minority  was  equal  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  this  rule  was  to  take  effect.  The  new  clause  was  then  to  be 
inserted  in  every  trust  deed  which  the  Committee  of  Council  had  to  approve  for  a  school 
about  to  be  built  by  aid  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  in  districts  where  there  was  no  room 
for  a  second  school.  The  following  are  the  terms  of  the  clause  in  question,  as  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Lingen,  now  Lord  Lingen,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, to  the  National  Society  on  February  8th,  1864:—"  The  said  Committee  (that  is, 
"  of  schools  accepting  the  clause)  shall  be  bound  to  make  such  orders  as  shall  provide 
"  for  admitting  to  the  benefits  of  the  schools  the  children  of  parents  not  in  communion 
"  with  the  Church  of  England,  as  by  law  established ;  but  such  orders  shall  be  con- 
"  fined  to  the  exemption  of  such  children,  if  their  parents  desire  it,  from  attendance  at 
*'  the  public  worship,  and  from  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  formularies  of  the  said 
"  Church,  and  shall  not  otherwise  interfere  with  the  religious  teaching  of  the  said 
"  scholars  .  .  .  and  shall  not  authorise  any  ot';er  religious  instrucLionfo  be  given 
"  in  the  school."  The  Committee  of  the  National  Society  replied  that  they  felt  unable 
to  accede  to  the  request  made  to  them,  as  they  were  not  prepared  to  alter  the  terms  of 
union  with  the  Society,  as  proposed  in  that  letter. 

The  earliest  operations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  having  been  carried  on  in  large 
towns  and  populous  parishes  large  enough  to  maintain  more  than  one  school,  the  need  of 
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a  conscience  clause  had  not  at  first  been  much  felt,  but,  when  the  smaller  parishes  began 
to  apply  for  grants  in  aid,  it  became  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  would 
arise  upon  the  constitution  of  a  common  school.  The  clause  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  proposed  was,  indeed,  new,  but  the  principle  which  it  embodied  appeared  very- 
early  in  the  relations  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Committee  of  Council. 
From  the  very  earliest  times  that  Committee  held  itself  free  to  make  grants  to  Church 
schools  other  than  those  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society.  In  the  Minute  dated 
24th  September  1839,  and  in  that  of  3rd  December  in  that  year,  it  is  stated  that  while, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  schools  aided  must  be  in  connexion  with  the  National»Society 
or  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  yet,  whenever  a  case  was  treated  as  a 
special  one,  preference  would  be  given  to  those  schools  in  which,  while  the  religious  in- 
struction was  of  the  same  character  as  that  given  in  the  schools  of  those  two  societies, 
the  school  committee  and  trustees  did  not  enforce  any  rule  compelling  children 
to  learn  a  catechism  or  to  attend  a  place  of  divine  worship  to  which  their  parents 
on  religious  grounds  objected.  The  conscience  clause,  therefore,  was  logically  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  act  upon  the  conditions  set  forth  in  those  early  Minutes.  The  contro- 
versy in  regard  to  management  clauses,  which  went  on  from  1847  to  1850,  had  turned 
upon  the  question  what  was  to  be  the  proper  form  of  trust  deed  for  a  National  School 
erected  with  the  aid  of  a  building  grant.  The  controversy  on  the  conscience  clause 
i-aised  the  question  whether  a  school  in  union  with  the  National  Society,  being  the  sole 
school  of  the  district,  was  or  was  not  a  fitting  school  for  a  grant. 

By  1867  sufficient  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Revised  Code  had  been  gained  to 
warrant  its  modification  in  several  important  particulars.  On  the  20th  of  February 
1867,  under  Lord  Derby's  Government,  a  Minute  was  issued  and  afterwards  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  Yice-President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Corry, 
having  the  following  objects  : 

1.  To  relieve  the  proportionately  larger  expenses  of  small  schools. 

2.  To  encourage  the  presentation  of  a  greater  number  of  scholars  for  examination 
in  elementary  subjects  and  in  standards  better  corresponding  to  their  respective  ages. 

3.  To  encourage  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  subjects. 

4.  To  increase  the  existing  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars,  by  requiring  a  greater 
number  of  apprentices,  and  this  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  directly  promoting  the 
objects  previously  specified,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  candidates  for  training  as  teachers.* 

As  a  means  of  efi'ecting  these  objects,  an  increased  grant  was  ofi'ered  beyond  the 
ordinary  existing  rate,  which,  when  it  came  to  be  fully  earned,  would  amount  to  81.,  on 
the  following  conditions,  viz.,  that  the  stafi"  exceeded  the  minimum  in  a  fixed  ratio ; 
that  two  out  of  three  passes  in  the  rudiments  were  secured  ;  that  one-fifth  of  the 
passes  were  obtained  in  a  standard  higher  than  the  fourth ;  and  that  one  specific  subject 
at  least  was  taught  in  addition  to  the  subjects  required  by  the  Revised  Code.  In 
addition,  each  Queen's  Scholarship  obtained  by  a  pupil  teacher  was  to  bring  to  the 
school  a  pecuniary  reward,  and,  on  the  attainment  of  a  certificate  by  such  pupil  teacher 
after  residence  in  a  training  college,  a  further  bonus  was  to  be  paid  to  the  school  in 
which  the  pupil  teacher  had  been  apprenticed.  An  upward  movement  in  the  grant 
soon  resulted  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  searching  processes  of  examination 
enforced  by  the  Revised  Code,  and  of  the  liberal  encouragements  to  go  forward, 
offered  by  Mr.  Corry's  Minute.  The  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  promoters  of  edu- 
cation began  to  revive.  And  while  the  plans  of  those  who  desired  a  general  system  of 
State  education  were  bemg  matured,  the  existing  system  was  steadily  spreading  and 
strengthening  itself. 
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Among  the  measures  brought  forward,  which,  during  the  period  we  have  now 
passed  under  review  (1862-1870),  had  been  familiarising  the  public  mind 
with  ideas  that  were  to  find  a  leading  place  in  the  legislation  of  1870  was  the 
"  Education  of  the  Poor  Bill,"  which  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1867  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Egerton,  and  which, 
indeed,  mu*  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill.  There  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  the  real,  though  not  so  modem,  or  so  well  remembered,  original  of  this 
Bill  of  1867,  was  the  "  Manchester  and  Salford  Boroughs  Education  Bill,"  which  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of  1851-2,  by  Mr.  Entwistle,  M.P. 
Mr.  Egerton,  whose  name  stood  on  the  back  of  the  later  Bill,  was  the  personal  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  earnest  and  influential  union  of  the  friends  of  education  in  Manchester      Pabt  I. 
Avhich  brought  forward  this  earlier  Bill.     Fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  indeed,  had  not     Chapter  2. 

passed  without  removing  some  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  Bill         

of  1851.  But  several  still  remained  at  their  post  ready  to  lend  their  best  help  to 
any  honest  endeavour  to  solve  the  educational  problem  of  the  nation.  These,  joined  by 
other  earnest  friends  of  education,  put  the  machinery  into  motion  which  in  1867  brought 
forward  the  Bill  of  Messrs  Bruce,  Forster,  and  Egerton.  It  is  not  possible,  indeed,  to 
read  the  projected  Bill  of  1851  without  recognising  that  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 
Bill  of  1867.  The  chief  points  of  coincidence  between  the  two  may  be  noted.  Both 
were  devised  in  Manchester;  both  had  reference  to  individual  boroughs  (or  districts) ; 
in  both  the  local  authority  was  to  be  the  District  Committee  elected  by  the  Town 
Council  (or  by  the  ratepayers  in  other  than  municipal  districts) ;  both  gave  such 
Committees  authority  to  levy  local  rates ;  both  adopted  existing  schools  as  the  basis 
of  operation,  and  only  contemplated  the  establishment  of  new  schools  in  order  to 
supplement  the  others  where  there  might  be  need ;  both  provided  for  the  transference 
on  fair  terms  of  existing  schools  to  the  District  Committee  ;  both  assumed  that  in  all 
schools  under  the  District  Committee  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be 
part  of  the  daily  instruction  of  the  scholars ;  both  enforced  a  conscience  clause 
substantially  equivalent  to  that  which  was  required  by  tbe  Act  of  1870  ;  both  made 
provision  for  a  system  of  local  and  subordinate  inspection;  both  recognised  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  over  the  local  schools  and  the 
local  inspection.  Adding  to  the  Bill  of  1867  the  strong  outline  of  administrative 
interference  which,  about  the  same  period,  Mr.  Lowe  sketched  out  as  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  work  of  national  education ;  adding,  further,  the  compulsory 
clauses  which  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas)  Bazley  desired  to  introduce  into  the 
Bill  of  Messrs.  Bruce,  Forster,  and  Egerton,  we  have,  in  fact,  all  the  characteristic 
principles  of  the  Bill  of  1870,  as  originally  prepared  by  Mr.  Forster.  In  his  address, 
delivered  at  Edmburgh  in  November  1867,  on  Classical  and  Primary  Education,  Mr. 
Lowe  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  I  would  say,  commence  a  survey  and  report  upon  Great  Britain  parish  by  parish  ; 
report  to  the  Privy  Council  in  London  the  educational  wants  in  each  parish,  the 
number  of  schools,  the  number  of  children,  and  what  is  wanted  to  be  done  in  order 
to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  people  of  that  parish  a  sufficient  amount  of  education. 
When  that  has  been  done,  I  think  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Privy  Council  to  give 
notice  to  that  parish  that  they  should  found  a  school,  or  whatever  may  be  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  that  parish.  If  the  parish  found  a  school,  then  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  assist  it,  and  that  in  the  same  way  as  it  assists  the  schools 
already  in  existence.  If  the  parish  does  not  agree  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  then, 
I  think,  there  ought  to  be  power  vested  in  the  Privy  Council,  or  the  Secretary  of  State, 
or  some  other  great  responsible  public  officer,  to  make  a  compulsory  rate  on  them 
to  found  that  school.  I  think  the  schools  they  found  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
inspection  and  examination  as  the  schools  already  in  existence,  and  receive  the  same 
grants  for  results." 

Here  we  have  in  precise  and  full  outline  the  provisions  actually  contained  in  the  Act 
of  1870  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  initiation  and  interference  possessed  by  the  Privy 
Council  for  ascertaining  the  need  and  compelling  the  supply  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  The  super-addition  of  these  provisions  to  the  machinery  for  erecting 
and  administering  District  School  Committees  (or  Boards  in  the  language  of  the  Act 
of  1870)  provided  by  the  Bills  of  1857  and  1867,  would  have  converted  the  local  and 
permissive  Manchester  proposals  into  a  national  measure,  identical  in  all  main  points 
with  that  of  Mr.  Forster.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  in  1868  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, as  a  member  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Government,  introduced  an  educational 
measure  into  Parliament.  This  measure  went  almost  wholly  upon  the  old  foundation 
of  the  then  existing  educational  system  of  the  country.  The  Government,  however, 
waa  in  no  position  to  carry  it  through,  and  was  succeeded  very  soon  after  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  administration,  as  a  member  of  which  Mr.  Forster  introduced  the  raeasure 
of  1870. 
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The  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1880. 

The  year  1870  will  ever  be  marked  in  the  constitutional  history  of  England  as 
that  in  which  a  general  provision  for  elementary  education  was  first  made  by  statute. 
Already,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  vast  network  of  elementary  schools  provided  by 
the  various  religious  bodies  and  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  State,  had  spread  itself 
over  England,  though  it  had  not  adequately  covered  the  land.  The  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  had  been  constituted  to  aid  and  direct  the  instruction  therein 
given.  But  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  system  of  Government  aid  turned  was  that 
of  voluntary  enterprise,  and  the  Education  Department  could  not  extend  the  range  of 
popular  education  any  further  than  the  voluntary  zeal  of  the  country  was  minded  to 
carry  it.  Previous  to  1870  there  existed  in  England  no  public  authority  charged  with 
the  duty  of  calling  into  being  elementary  schools  in  localities  where  voluntary  zeal 
was  unequal  to  the  task,  or  armed  with  the  authointy  to  require  that  those  already 
established  should  continue  to  be  carried  on,  and  carried  on  efficiently. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  will  always  continue  to  be  honourably  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Forster,  at  that  time  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  was  directed 
to  remedy  these  defects,  and  to  found  a  national  and  comprehensive  system  of  elemen- 
tary education.  The  principles  on  which  that  measure  was  based  and  the  objects  it 
had  in  view  were  lucidly  expounded  in  the  speech  delivered  by  its  author  on  its 
introduction  into  the  House  of  Commons.  In  moving  the  first  reading  of  his  Bill 
Mr.  Forster  contended  that  the  question  afiected  not  only  the  intellectual,  but  also  the 
moral  training  of  the  people,  and  from  its  importance  he  called  on  Parliament  to  divest 
itself  of  all  party  considerations.  His  primary  axiom  was  that  in  the  creation  of  any 
new  system  the  lessons  of  the  past  should  be  considered,  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the 
present.  In  setting  forth  the  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  measure,  Mr.  Forster  esti- 
mated that  the  existing  provision  for  etfective  elementary  education  in  England  included 
some  million  and  a  half  of  scholars,  on  the  books  of  about  11,000  aided  schools, 
of  whom  about  a  million  were  in  average  attendance.  These  numbers,  however, 
represented  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  those  children  between  6  and  10  years  old, 
and  one-third  of  those  between  10  and  12.  who  ought  to  have  been  at  school.  Thus, 
there  were  left  outside  the  range  of  any  educational  institution  of  guaranteed  efficiency 
not  less  than  one  million  children  between  the  former  ages,  and  half  a  million  between  the 
latter.  In  confirmation  of  his  estimate,  Mr.  Forster  produced  further  figures  drawn 
from  the  return  to  an  inquiry  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  previous  year  into 
the  educational  condition  of  four  great  towns,  viz.,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham.  "  It  is  calculated,"  he  said,  "  that  in  Liverpool  the  number  of  children 
"  between  5  and  13  who  ought  to  receive  an  elementary  education  is  80,000 ;  but, 
"  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  20,000  of  them  attend  no  school  whatever,  while  at  least 
"  another  20,000  attend  schools  where  they  get  an  education  not  worth  having.  In 
"  Manchester — that  is,  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  not  including  Salford — there  aro 
"  about  65,000  children  who  might  be  at  school,  and  of  this  number  about  16,000  go 
"  to  no  school  at  all.'-'  I  must,  however,  add  that  Manchester  appears  to  be  better 
"  than  Liverpool  in  one  respect,  that  there  are  fewer  schools  where  the  education  is 
"  not  worth  having.  As  a  Yorkshireman,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  from  what  I  hear, 
"  Leeds  appears  to  be  as  bad  as  Liverpool,  and  so  also,  I  fear,  is  Birmingham." 

In  making  this  statement  regarding  the  educational  needs  of  the  country,  Mr.  Forster 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  great  zeal  and  disinterested  motives  of  those  volun- 
tary bodies  by  whose  exertions,  aided  by  the  State,  the  existing  provision  for  educa- 
tion had  been  made.  Full  justice  also  was  done  by  him  to  the  willingness  that  had 
been  shown  by  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school.  But,  he  contended  that 
it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  having  left  the  initiative  in  providing  education 
wholly  to  volunteers,  that  just  where  help  was  most  needed  there  had  been  least 
opportunity  of  procuring  it.  And  whatever  the  readiness  shown  by  parents  generally 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  instruction  for  their  children,  where  these 
existed,  there  remained  a  large  number  who  either  would  not  or  could  not  send 
their  children  to  school. 
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The   Bill,   therefore,   had  a   double   object  before   it,   namely,   first,  to   cover  the      Pabt  I. 
country  with  good  schools,  and,  secondly,  to  get  the  parents  to  send  their  children  into    Chapter  3. 
them.     With  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  object,  Mr.  Forster  said  : —  . 

"  Thfire  are  certain  conditions  which  I  think  honourable  members  on  both  sides  of  ^j,  •' wj'^n 
"  the  House  will  acknowledge  we  must  abide  by.  First  of  all,  we  must  not  forget 
"  the  duty  of  the  parents.  Then  we  must  not  forget  our  duty  to  our  constituencies, 
*'  our  duty  to  the  taxpayers.  Though  our  constituencies  almost,  I  believe,  to  a  man 
"  would  spend  money,  and  large  sums  of  money,  rather  than  not  do  the  work,  still 
"  we  must  remember  that  it  is  upon  them  that  the  burden  will  fall.  And,  thirdly, 
"  we  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  in  building  up — not  to  destroy  the  existing  system 
"  in  introducing  a  new  one.  In  solving  this  problem  there  must  be,  consistently  with 
"  the  attainment  of  our  object,  the  least  possible  exoenditure  of  public  money,  the 
"  utmost  endeavour  not  to  injure  existing  and  efficient  schools,  and  the  most  careful 
"  absence  of  all  encouragement  to  parents  to  neglect  their  children."* 

Many  changes  were  made  in  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  Changes 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  measure  of  such  importance.     Three  editions  of  it  were  made  in  pass- 
printed  in  each  House  ;  and  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  principal  points  of  difference  l^g  t^ii-upli 
between  the  Bill  introduced  on  the  17th  of  February  1870,  and  the  Act  which  received     ^^  "*™^°  ' 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year. 

The  number  prefixed  to  each  of  the  following  paragraphs  indicates  the  section  of  the 
Act  in  which  the  changes  to  which  we  have  referred  will  be  found. 

7.  This  section  defines  a  public  elementary  school,  introduces  a  time  table  conscience 
clause,  and  provides  that  it  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every  aided  school ;  omits 
the  requirement  that  parents  objecting  to  their  children  receiving  religious  instruction 
should  state  their  objections  in  writing;  and  states  that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the 
duties  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  inquire  into  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a 
school  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  religious  subjects  (the  Bill  having  permitted 
such  inquiry  and  examination,  at  the  request  of  the  managers  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Department). 

S.  8.  Requires  tha4;  schools  in  course  of  being  supplied  shall,  in  the  first  inquiry  into 
school  supply,  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  school  provision  of  a  district. 

S.  9.  Requires  the  Department  to  publish  a  notice  of  the  school  provision  in  districts 
in  which  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  accommodation ;  the  Bill  having  directed  such 
publication  to  be  made  only  in  cases  of  deficiency. 

S.  10.  Reduces  the  time  allowed  for  the  supply  of  a  deficiency  in  any  district  before 
a  school  board  is  compulsorily  formed,  from  12  to  6  months;  and  makes  the  election 
of  a  school  board,  when  a  deficiency  is  not  supplied,  imperative. 

S.  12.  Allows  the  Department  to  order  the  election  of  a  school  board,  after  due 
inquiry,  but  without  waiting  for  returns  under  the  Act — 

(1.)  On  the  application  of  the  council  of  a  borough  or  the  ratepayers  of  a  parish  ; 

(2.)  On  the  closing  of  a  school  which  creates  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the 
district. 

S.  14.  Provides  that  no  distinctive  catechism  or  religious  formulary  shall  be  taught 
in  any  board  school. 

S.  16.  Gives  to  the  Department  the  final  decision  of  any  question  whether  a  school 
board  has  or  has  not  observed  the  regulations  under  which  board  schools  are  required 
by  the  Act  to  be  conducted. 

S.  20.  Sets  out  in  detail  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  sites  by  school  boards. 

S.  21.  Contains  regulations  as  to  the  purchase  of  land  by  managers  of  voluntary 
schools. 

S.  23.  Prescribes  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  a  school  may  be  transferred  by 
the  managers  to  a  school  board. 

S.  24.  Sanctions  the  retransfer  of  schools  from  school  boards  to  managers  acting 
under  the  old  trusts. 

S.  29.  Provides  that  school  boards  shall  be  elected  by  burgesses  (in  boroughs)  and 
ratepayers  (in  parishes)  instead  of  by  town  councils  and  vestries,  as  originally 
proposed. 

Introduces  the  cumulative  vote. 

S.  31.  Fixes  5  to  15  as  the  number  of  members  of  a  school  board,  in  place  of  3  to  12. 

S.  37.  Provides  that  there  shall  be  ore  school  board  for  London  ;  that  the  chairman 

"  Mr.   Forster's   speech  in   the    Hoiisp  of  Common!".   First   Ttendinir  of  the  Elementary   Education  Bill, 
February  17th,  1870. 
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Pabt  I.      may  be  paid ;    and  fhat  the  number  of  members  (to  be  fixed  by  the  Department  in  the 
Chapter  3.    first  instance)  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time. 

S.  57.  Extends  from  30  to  50  years  the  term  in  which  school  boards  may  repay  loans. 

Requires  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  for  loans  to  be  made  to  boards  by 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  fixes  the  interest  on  such  loans  at  3^  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

S.  58.  Gives  power  to  the  London  School  Board  to  borrow  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  "Works. 

S.  60.  Provides  that  the  accounts  of  school  boards  shall  be  audited  by  the  Poor  Law 
Auditors,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  not  (as  at  first  proposed,) 
by  special  auditors  appointed  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  Department. 

S.  66.  Gives  power  to  the  Department  to  dissolve  a  school  board  in  default,  and  to 
order  a  new  election. 

S.  74.  Fixes  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  at  5  to  13  (instead  of  12)  ; 
exempts  religious  instruction  and  holy  days  from  the  operation  of  byelaws  ;  sanctions 
partial  exemption  from  school  attendance  between  10  and  13  ;  substitutes  a  distance  not 
exceeding  three  miles  (as  each  board  directs)  for  a  one  mile  limit,  in  which  attendance 
may  be  enforced ;  provides  for  the  publication  of  proposed  byelaws  in  each  district ; 
and  does  away  with  th^  necessity  of  submitting  byelaws  to  Parliament  before  they 
come  into  operation. 

S.  76.  Allows  the  examination  of  voluntary  schools  in  religious  knowledge,  on  one 
or  two  days,  after  notice. 

S.  96.  Prescribes  (1)  that  no  grants  shall  be  made  to  schools  which  are  not  public 
elementary  schools  after  31st  March  1871  (not  1872  as  in  the  Bill) ; — 

(2)  That  no  building  grants  shall  be  allowed  in  any  case,  unless  application  has 
been  made  before  the  31st  December  1870. 

S.  97.  Provides  that  no  annual  grants  shall  be  made, — 

(1.)  In  respect  of  religious  instruction. 

(2.)  In  excess  of  the  income  of  a  school  from  voluntary  contributions,  school  fees, 
and  other  non-parliamentary  sources. 

(3.)  On  conditions  that  give  preference  or  advantage  to   any  school  because  it  is 
or  is  not  a  board  school. 

Reduces  the  special  grant  to  be  made  to  the  school  boards  of  districts  in  wliich  a  rate 
of  3d.  in  the  pound  has  been  raised,  from  10s.  to  7s.  Qd.  on  the  average  attendance  in 
the  board  schools. 

Requires  parliamentary  sanction  for  new  minutes  of  the  Department. 

S.  98.  Subjects  board  schools  to  the  same  rule  as  voluntary  schools,  in  respect  to  the 
refusal  of  aid  if  they  are  unnecessary. 

Schedule  II. — Prescribes  vote  by  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  school 
board  for  London  (except  in  the  City  Division). 

Abandons  proposed  annual  retirement  of  one-third  of  the  members  of  each  school 
board. 

The  most  important  provision  originally  found  in  the  Bill,  but  omitted  from  the  Act, 
is  that  by  which  (clause  22)  school  boards  were  to  be  empowered  (I)  to  grant  assistance 
to  voluntary  schools  in  their  district,  provided  all  such  schools  received  assistance  on 
equal  terms;  and  (2)  to  withhold  such  assistance  after  12  months'  notice. 

Among  other  differences  between  the  Bill  and  the  Act  we  may  mention  tlio 
following : — 

The  Act  (section  3)  omits  the  provision  that  schools  should  be  disqualified  foi- 
receiving  annual  grants  if  the  scholars  are  boarded  and  lodged;  it  requires  (5)  the 
school  provision  for  every  district  to  be  efficient  as  well  as  suitable ;  it  provides  (15) 
that  school  boards  may  delegate  any  of  their  powers,  save  that  of  raising  money,  to 
managers  appointed  by  them  ;  it  substitutes  (22)  the  Department  for  the  Charity 
Commissioners  as  the  authority  for  controlling  the  sale,  lease,  or  exchange  of  land  by 
school  boards;  it  provides  (28)  that  boards  may  maintain  as  well  as  establish 
industrial  schools;  it  assigns  (31)  to  the  Department  the  settlement  of  disputes  as  to 
the  election  of  the  members  of  a  school  board ;  it  sanctions  (36)  the  appointment  of 
attendance  ofiicers;  it  pi  escribes  (55)  the  dates  up  to  which  the  accounts  of  school 
boards  are  to  be  made  up  ;  it  orders  (67)  that  the  return  of  the  school  supply  for  London 
shall  be  made  up  within  four  months  from  the  election  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  ; 
it  gives  power  to  the  Department  (70)  to  appoint  officers  to  make  returns  as  to  the 
Echool  supply  of  any  district,  where  the  local  authority  neglects  its  duty  in  respect  of 
such  returns ;  it  directs  (71)  that  the  inspectors  of  returns  shall  inquire  into  the 
miitahility  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in   each  district ;  and  it  prescribes 
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penalties   (88,92)  for  incorrect  returns,  personation  of  voters,  forging  or  falsifying      Part  I. 
voting  papers  and  corrupt  practices  at  elections.  Chapter  3. 

Mr.  Forster's  Act,  as  a  first  step  towards  providing  eflBcient  schools,  mapped  out  the  y  .^J^ 
country  into   school  districts,  each  separately  chargeable  with  the  duty  of  providing  districts, 
elementary  education  within  its  own  borders,  which  were  to  be  boroughs  and  parishes, 
or  groups  of  parishes,  the  Metropolis  being  constituted  a  district  by  itself. 

The    most   important   provision    of   the  Act  of  1870  is  to    be   found  in  its  fifth  School  pro- 
section,  which  enacts  that  "  There  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a  sufl5cient  "*'.*"'  '"'''''^ 
"  amount  of  accommodation  in  public  elementary   schools  (as   herein-after   defined)  °  '^  °'^^' 
"  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such  district,  for  whose  elementary  educa- 
"  tion    efficient     and    suitable     provision     is     not   otherwise    made."      The    clause, 
indeed,   bristles  with  terms,    which,  as   they  have   given  rise  to   much  controversy, 
require  to  be    accurately   defined.     If   we  ask  what  is  an  "  elementary  school,"  the 
following  is  the  definition  supplied  by  the  Act  itself.     "  The  term  '  elementary  school ' 
"  means  a  school  or  department  of  a   school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the 
"  principal    part    of    the    education    there  given,  and  does  not  include  any  school 
"  or    department    of    a    school  at  which    the   ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the 
"  instruction,  from  each   scholar,    exceed    ninepence   per   week."*      But   a    "  public 
elementary  school,"    as   defined   by  this  Act,  has  a   still   more   technical   meaning : 
A   public  elementary  school   is   described   in    section  VII.,  the   first   sub-section    of 
which    is    as    follows : — "  It   shall    not   be    required,   as    a    condition   of    any   child 
"  being  admitted  into  or  continuing  in  the    school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain 
"  from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he 
"  shall  attend  any  religious  observance,    or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in 
"  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from    which   observance   or  instruction  he  may  be  with- 
"  drawn  by   his  parent,  or  that   he  shall,  if  withdrawn    by    his  parent,  attend  the 
"  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious 
"  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs."f     It  is  required,  also  in  such  a  school  that  a 
time-table    should   be   put   up   in    the    school     setting   forth    the    time    devoted   to 
religious  observances  or   instruction,    which    time-table    must    be    approved    by    the 
Department  through  the  inspectors.     The  school  must  be  open  at  all  times  for  the 
inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector;    and  at  the  end  of  the  third  sub-section  it  is 
further  provided  : — "  That  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire 
"  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to  examine  any 
•'  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge,  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book."     The  last 
sub-section  provides  "  that  the  school  shall   be   conducted    in    accordance   with   the 
"  conditions   required  to    be   fulfilled   by    an   elementary  school,   in  order  to  obtain 
•'  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant."     In    such  •'  public   elementary  schools "   the  Act 
requires  that  accommodation  shall  be  provided  for  all  those    children  "  for   whose 
"  elementary  education  eflBcient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made."     By 
efficient  schools,  Mr.  Forster  said,  in  introducing  his  Bill,  he  meant  "  those  that  had 
"  good  buildings  and  good  teaching."     Suitable  schools,  he  defined  to  mean  "  such 
"  as  parents  could  not  reasonably  object  to  on  religious  grounds."! 

The  following  extract  taken  from  the  Instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Suitabiliiy  as 
issued  in  May  1871,  relative  to  the  inquiries  into  the  school  supply  of  their  respective  ^'^fi°^<l  ^y 
Districts,  serves  to  show  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  "  suitable,"  as  applied  tolnspector's. 
to  school   accommodation,  by  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  when  first  put  into  force : — 

"  '  Efficient  and  suitable  provision  will  be  held  to  be  made  for  a  district  when  there 
"  '  is  efficient  elementary  school  accommodation  (1)  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
"  '  home  of  every  child  who  requires  elementary  instruction,  (2)  of  which  he  can  avail 
"  '  himself  on  payment  of  a  fee  within  the  means  of  his  parent,  (3)  without  being 
"  '  required  to  attend  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parent  objects.' 

"  There  appears  to  be  some  misapprehension  with  respect  to  the  last  clause  in  this 
'•  sentence.  It  does  not  imply  that  every  school  in  a  district  must  admit  all  comers  under 
"  the  protection  of  a  conscience  clause.  That  will  be  required  only  in  the  case  of  the 
"  schools  which  seek  annual  aid.  Nor  does  it  imply  that  there  must  be  such  a  school 
"  in  every  district.  But,  in  every  district,  the  minority,  whether  churchmen  or  dissenters, 
"  must  be  able,  if  they  wish  it,  to  obtain  secular  instruction  for  their  children  with  such 
"  protection,  either  in  the  district  itself  or  in  an  adjoining  district. 

•  Section  III.  +  251  (Cumin). 

J  Mr.  Forster's  Speech,  February  I7th,  1870. 
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"  Under  the  Act,  a  district  may  have  henceforth  two  classes  of  efficient  schools  : — 

"  (a.)  Public  elementary  schools,  in  receipt  of  annual  aid,  and  worked  under  a  time- 
"  table  conscience  clause  by  certificated  teachers. 

"  (b.)  Efficient  schools  (within  the  meaning  of  the  Act),  not  receiving  annual  aid, 
"  either  as  being  without  certificated  teachers,  or  as  refusing  to  accept  the 
"  prescribed  conscience  clause. 

"  The  school  provision  of  a  district  will  be  suitable  if  there  be  some  school  or  other 
"  under  a  conscience  clause,  within  reach  of  every  child  whose  parent  wishes  him  to 
"  have  this  protection.  A  parent  cannot  present  his  child  to  the  teacher  of  any 
"  particular  school,  and  demand  his  admission  to  the  secular  instruction  alone  given  in 
"  the  school,  unless  the  school  is  in  receipt  of  annual  aid,  or  held  under  a  trust  deed 
"  which  secures  the  rights  of  conscience.  The  individual  school  may  be  recognised  as 
"  efficient  without  a  conscience  clause.  But  every  district  must  contain  an  efficient; 
"  school  with  a  conscience  clause,  if  there  is  none  near  enough  in  other  districts,  which 
"  the  children  of  any  minority  who  require  such  protection  can  attend ;  and  this  school 
"  (or  these  schools  if  one  is  not  large  enough)  must  provide  efficient  accommodation 
"  for  all  the  children  of  the  minority. 

"  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  suitahility  of  individual  schools  is  concerned,  the  returns  will 
"  show  you  with  what  denomination  (if  any)  each  school  is  connected,  and  which  of  them 
"  are  worked  under  a  conscience  clause ;  while  the  managers  will  inform  you  if  their 
"  schools  are  to  be  henceforth  conducted  as  public  elementary  schools.  So  far  as  the 
"  wliole  provision  of  tlie  district  is  concerned,  the  question  whether  it  is  "  suitable  "  will 
"  not  arise  in  any  case  where  there  is  sufficient  "  public  school  "  accommodation  avail- 
"  able  either  for  the  whole  district  or  for  the  minority  who  desire  protection.  Such 
"  accommodation  is  prima  facie  "  suitable  "  for  every  child.  You  will  use  yqur  discretion 
"  as  to  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  the  minority ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt 
"  on  the  subject,  which  is  not  removed  by  the  information  you  may  obtain  from  the 
"  school  managers  and  others  w  hom  you  meet  in  the  district,  reference  may  be  usefully 
"  made  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  or  the  clerk  of  the  union,  who  will  be  able  to  give 
"  you  some  idea  of  the  number  of  places  of  worship  in  the  district,  and  the  attendance 
"  at  each.  This  will  be  a  guide  to  you  in  judging  of  the  number  of  the  minority,  or 
"  in  considering  any  representations  they  may  make  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  school  accommodation  which  they  require." 

With  school  districts  in  which  the  above  conditions  were  fulfilled  by  schools  already 
existing  the  Act  of  1870  did  not  interfere.  Wherever  this  was  not  the  case,  a  new 
machinery  was  provided  by  the  Act  for  supplying  the  deficiency,  viz.,  the  school 
board.  Mr.  Forster's  reasons  for  calling  into  existence  this  organisation  for 
compulsorily  providing  school  accommodation  where  it  was  proved  to  be  wanted  are 
best  given  in  his  own  words  : — "  I  have  said  that  there  will  be  compulsory  provision 
"  where  it  is  wanted — if  and  where  proved  to  be  wanted,  but  not  otherwise.  We 
"  come  now  to  the  machinery  for  its  application  where  it  is  proved  to  be  wanted. 
"  How  do  we  propose  to  apply  it  ?  By  school  boards  elected  by  the  district.  We 
"  have  already  got  the  district ;  we  have  found  out  the  educational  want  existing  in 
"  it — we  see  that  the  district  must  be  supplied — we  have  waited  in  the  hope  that  some 
"  persons  would  supply  it ;  they  have  not  done  so.  We,  therefore,  say  that  it  must  be 
"  supplied ;  but  by  whom  ?  It  would  be  possible  for  the  Grovernment  to  attempt 
"  to  supply  it  by  defraying  the  expenses  from  the  taxes ;  and  I  believe  that,  one  or 
"  two  hon.  gentlemen  think  that  would  be  the  best  way.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
"  possible  for  the  Grovernment  to  try  to  do  this ;  but  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
"  for  them  to  effect  it.  I  believe  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  central  department  to 
"  undertake  such  a  duty  throughout  the  kingdom.  Consider  also  the  enormous  power 
"  it  would  give  the  central  administi'ation.  Well,  then,  if  Government  cannot  do  it 
"  itself  by  central  action,  we  must  still  rely  upon  local  agency.  Voluntary  local 
"  agency  has  failed,  therefore  our  hope  is  to  invoke  the  help  of  municipal  organisation. 
"  Therefore,  where  we  have  proved  the  educational  need,  we  supply  it  by.  local  adminis- 
"  tration — that  is,  by  means  of  rates  aided  by  money  voted  by  Parliament,  expended 
"  under  local  management,  with  central  inspection  and  control."* 

Accordingly,  the  Act  of  1870  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  board  in 
every  school  district  which  requires  further  suitable  accommodation  ;  making  it  a  cor- 
porate body,  having  a  perpetual  succession  and  a  common  seal,  with  power  to  acquire 
and  hold  land  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.f  The  number  of  members  is  to  be  not 
less  than  five  or  more  than  fifteen,  as  may  be  determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
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Education  Department.*    It  rests  with  the  Education  Department  to  determine  whethei       Part  L 
a  deficiency  exists   in    any    school    district   in    the   public    school   accommodation.-}-    Chapter  3. 
Having:  published   their  decision  on  the  wants  of  the  district,  the  right  of  appeal 
is  given  within  a  month  to  a  certain  number  of  ratepayers  or  to  the  managers  of  any 
elementary  school  in  the  district,^  and,  if  necessary,  a  public  inquiry  is  to  be  held,  and  a 
final  notice  issued.  After  waiting  not  more  than  six  months  to  see  if  the  deficiency  is  in 
course  of  being  supplied,  a  school  board  is  to  be  provided  for  the  district, §  which,  if 
it  fails  to  comply  with  the  requisition  within  12  months,  will  be  deemed  to  be  in 
default.  II     A  school  board  may,  however,  be  created  by  the  Education  Department, 
without  the  existence  of  any  school  deficiency,  on  the  application  of  those  who  would 
have  to  elect  one,  or  where  the   Department  is  satisfied  that  a  deficiency  in  school 
accommodation  is  imminent.^"     Provision  is  made  for  forming  united  districts,  and 
for  dissolving  the  same ;  the  united  school  board  being  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  ratepayers  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  united  district.**     A  parish  judged 
by  the  Education  Department  too  small  to  have  a  school  board  of  its  own  may   be 
added  to  another  parish,  to  the  school  board  of  which  it  is  entitled  to  send  repre- 
sentatives.-j-f     Lastly,  school  boards  are  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers  for  a  period  of 
three  years  under  the  method  known  as  cumulative  voting.JJ     To  bodies  thus  con- 
stituted the  Act  entrusts  the  duty  of  completing  and  maintaining   adequate  school 
provision  within  each  district.ff     School  boards  are  empowered,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  schools,  to   borrow  on  the  security  of  the  school  fund  and  local  rate  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department,  and  to  spread  the  repayment  over  not  more  than  50 
years.JJ     Their  accounts  must  be  yearly  audited  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
published. §§       School  boards  declared  in  default  may  be  superseded  by  the  Depart- 
ment, who  may  appoint  other  members  in  their  place,   to  be  remunerated  out  of  the 
local  rates." 

In   constituting    this  new  provision  for  supplying   the  educational  wants    of    the  No  prefe- 
country  by  school  boards,  side  by  side  with  the  existing  system  of  voluntary  schools,  rence  to 
the  Act  provides  that  the  two  systems  should  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  either  class 
the  provisions  of  the  Code,  and  before  the  Education  Department.    It  enacts  "  that  the  **  ^^  °°  • 
"  conditions  required  to  be   fulfilled  by    an   elementary   school   in   order   to    obtain 
"  an   annual   Parliamentary  grant   shall  be  those   contained  in  the  minutes  of   the 
"  Education  Department  in  force  for  the  time  being     .     .     .     but  such  conditions 
"       ...     shall  not  give  any  preference  or  advantage  to  any  school,  on  the  ground 
"  that  it  is  or  is  not  provided  by  a  school  board."|||| 

The  proposal  to  throw  on  the  rates  the  whole  cost  of  education  was  strongly  pressed  Sources  of 
on  Mr.  Forster,  as  it  has  continually  been  urged  since  that  time  ;  but  in  introducing  school  board 
his  measure  he  assigned  the  following  reasons  for  rejecting  it : —  income. 

"  The  school  boards  are  to  provide  the  education.  Who  are  to  pay  for  it?  In 
"  the  first  place,  shall  we  give  up  the  school  fees  ?  I  know  that  some  earnest  friends 
"  of  education  would  do  that.  I  at  once  say  that  the  Government  are  not  prepared 
"  to  do  it.  If  we  did  so  the  sacrifice  would  be  enormous.  The  parents  paid  in  school 
"  fees  last  year  about  420,000/.  If  this  scheme  works,  as  I  have  said  we  hope  it  will 
"  work,  it  will  very  soon  cover  the  country,  and  that  420,000/.  per  annum  would  have 
'■  to  be  doubled,  or  even  trebled.  Nor  would  it  stop  there.  This  would  apply  to  the 
"  elementary  education  chiefly  of  the  working  classes.  The  middle  classes  would  step 
"  in — the  best  portion  of  the  working  classes  would  step  in — and  say,  '  There  must  be 
"  '  free  education  also  for  us,  and  that  free  education  must  not  be  confined  to 
"  '  elementary  schools.'  The  cost  would  be  such  as  really  might  well  alarm  my 
"  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  hope  the  country  would  be 
"  ready  to  incur  that  cost  if  necessary ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  not  only  unnecessary, 
"  but  mischievous.  Why  should  we  relieve  the  parent  from  all  payments  for  the 
"•  education  of  his  child  ?  We  come  in  and  help  the  parents  in  all  possible  ways ; 
'•  but,  generally  speaking,  the  enormous  majority  of  them  are  able,  and  will  continue 
"  to  be  able,  to  pay  these  fees."^^ 

In  accordance  with  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Forster's  Act  directs  the  formation   of  a  School  fund, 
school  fund,  including  school  fees,  along  with  grants  and  money  raised  by  rate,  as  the 
source  of  the  income  of  a  school  board.     Any  sum  required  to  meet  the  deficiency  of 
the  school  fund,  is  to  be  paid  by  the  rating  authority  out  of  the  local  rate.***   It  leaves, 

*  Seciion  XXXI,  (1).  t  Section  VIII.  J  Section  IX.  §  Section  X. 

II  Section  XI.  1[  Section  XII.  ••  Section  XL.,  XLTI. 
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however,  to  school  boards  the  power,  not  merely  to  remit  the  fees  of  poor  children 
attending  board  schools,  but,  with  the  assent  of  the  Education  Department,  to 
establish  free  schools  wherever,  from  the  poverty  of  any  district,  they  may  deem  it 
necessary  ;  a  power  which  appears,  from  Mr.  Cumin's  evidence,  not  as  yet  to  have 
been  exercised  in  a  single  instance.*  Evidence,  however,  has  since  been  given  to  us 
that  a  school  exists  in  Birmingham  attended  only  by  children  who  have  orders  for  free 
education  granted  them  by  the  school  board. f 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  an  option  proposed  to  be  given  to  school  boarda 
l)y  Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  as  originally  framed,  although  it  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn, seeing  that  its  revival  in  a  somewhat  altered  form  has  since  been  advocated, 
Mr.  Forster's  Bill  originally  provided  that  in  supplying  deficiencies,  school  boards 
should  have  the  option  of  providing  all  needful  schools  themselves,  or  of  making  grants 
out  of  the  local  rates  towards  the  maintenance  of  existing  schools,  but  the  exercise  of 
this  discretion  was  fettered  by  the  condition  that  they  must  either  assist  all  volimtary 
schools  in  their  district  or  none. 

This  proposal,  however,  was  not  pressed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  speech  of 
June  16,  1870,  on  moving  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill,  enumerated  the  objections 
in  deference  to  which  the  Government  withdrew  the  clause.  On  the  one  side  it  had 
been  objected  to  that  proposal  that  the  funds  raised  by  rates  would  thus  be  made 
applicable  to  purposes  of  denominational  religious  teaching,  and  that  the  free  choice 
proposed  to  be  given  to  school  boards  to  give  or  withhold  grants  would  inevitably 
create  discord  in  those  bodies.  On  the  other  side  it  was  contended  that  justice  might 
not  be  done  to  voluntary  schools,  "  through  religious  prejudice  on  the  part  of  school 
"  boards  against  particular  and  possibly  obnoxious  communions "  ;  and  that  at  best 
any  assistance  given  by  a  vote  of  a  local  board  out  of  the  rates  to  a  voluntary  school 
must  be  fluctuating  and  unstable  in  its  character.  But  in  withdrawing  this  provision 
for  support  to  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  rates  which  the  Bill  had  originally  con- 
templated, Mr.  Gladstone  promised  that  an  equivalent  should  be  provided  in  the 
Code,  by  means  of  such  an  increase  of  the  parliamentary  grant  as  would  enable  the 
voluntary  schools  to  stand  in  competition  with  the  board  schools  for  which  rates  were 
to  be  levied  by  the  new  school  boards  to  be  constituted  by  the  Bill. 

Besides  erecting  new  schools,  school  boards  are  empowered  by  this  Act  to  accept 
the  transfer  of  voluntary  schools  from  their  managers,  and  the  latter  are  empowered  on 
a  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  with  the  consent  of  two -thirds  of  their  sub- 
scribers, to  offei"  the  transfer  of  schools  under  their  management,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  in  their  trust  deeds  to  the  contrary,  due  notice  being  given  by  the  Department 
to  the  trustees,  and  to  persons  who  have  any  interest  in  the  property.  And  the  property 
thus  transferred,  the  school  board  are  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department, 
and  on  the  repayment  of  all  moneys  raised  by  loan  and  expended  by  the  Board  on  the 
premises,  to  re-transfer  to  managers,  similarly  qualified  as  the  original  managers  had 
been,  if  the  school  board  resolve  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  to  do  so. 

In  passing  Mr.  Forster's  Act  there  remained,  however,  a  religious  difficulty  about 
which  rival  contentions  were  found  most  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  principle  of 
a  conscience  clause,  indeed,  as  a  condition  of  a  school  being  recognised  as  a  public 
elementary  one,  raised  little  opposition  from  the  promoters  of  voluntary  schools,  so 
generally  had  some  such  provision  been  tacitly  accepted  in  their  practical  working.* 
But  the  sufiSciency  of  a  simple  conscience  clause  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  principle 
involved  in  it  having  been  called  in  question,  a  time-table  conscience  clause  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  the  Government  in  Committee,  defining  the  hours  to  which  reli- 
gious instruction  and  observances  should  be  limited,  and  restricting  them  to  the 
beginning  or  end,  or  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  school  meeting.  "  We  propose  a 
"  time-table  conscience  clause,"  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  on  announcing  this  modification  of 
the  original  proposals  of  Government,  "  founded  upon  the  double  principle  of  an  entire 
"  freedom,  as  far  as  the  interposition  of  the  clause  goes,  in  the  matter  of  religious 
"  instruction,  although  the  time  for  that  instruction  must  necessarily  be  circumscribed, 
"  and  an  entire  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  corresponding  with  the  freedom 
"  of  the  teacher  to  teach."J  The  battle  raged  more  hotly  around  another  question, 
whether  school  boards  should  be  left,  as  Mr.  Forster  originally  proposed,  perfectly 
free  to  organise  religious  instruction  in  their  schools  in  whatever  way  they  pleased. 
Eventually  the  Government  adopted,  and  Parliament  accepted  the  clause — commonly 
called  after  the  name  of  its  proposer,  the  Cowper-Temple  clause — which  enacted  that 


*  265  (Cumin).  t  30,977  (Crosskey). 
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the  discretion  of  school  boards  in  this  matter  should  be  fettered  by  the  single  condition 
that  "  no  religious  catechigm  or  religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
"  denomination,  shall  be  taught  in  the  school." 

Inspection,  which  had  hitherto  been  organised  on  denominational  lines,  and  carried 
out  by  inspectors  approved  by  the  religious  body  whose  schools  they  visited,  was 
henceforth  to  be  disconnected  from  all  religious  considerations.  It  was  no  longer 
part  of  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  examine  the  religious  instruction, 
as  they  had  previously  done  in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  both 
elementary  and  normal.  At  the  same  time  those  concordats  were  abolished  which 
had  been  established  with  various  religious  bodies  by  the  advice  of  Sir  J.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  as  the  only  means  at  the  time  of  introducing  Government  inspection  into 
the  country,  "  to  whose  exertions,"  Mr.  Forster  declared,  in  introducing  this  measure, 
"  in  the  history  of  national  education  in  England,  it  would  always  be  admitted  that 
"  its  origin  was  mainly  due." 

Among  the  minor  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  the  following  powers  conferred  on  Powers  of 
school  boards  ought  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.     Authority  was  given  them  to  delegate  school 
to  local  managers  any  of  their  powers,  except  that  of  raising  money  ;   to  contribute  to  '^o^<is- 
or  to  establish  industrial  boarding  schools  ;    and  last,  but  not  least,  to  remit  in  their 
own  schools  and  to  pay  in  voluntary  schools  the  fees  of  children  of  indigent  parents. 
None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  after  its  passing  met  with  such  serious  opposition 
as  the  power  thus  given  to  school  boards  to  pay  the  fees  of  indigent  children  in  volun- 
tary schools.     The  famous  25th  clause  was  regarded  by  a  large  party  in  the  State 
with  the  greatest  hostility,  as  being  a  quasi-endowment  of  denominational  religious 
teaching.f     In  1876,  this  section  was  repealed  by  Lord  San  don's  Act,  which  imposed 
upon  boards  of  guardians  the  duty  of  paying  the  fees  of  children,  if  satisfied  of  their 
parents'  inability  to  do  so,  leaving  to  school  boards  the  power  of  remitting  fees  in  their 
own  schools. 

After  March  31,  1871,  the  parliamentary  grant  was  to  be  restricted  to  public  elemen-  Restrictions 
tary  schools.     No  further  building  grants  were  to  be  made  except  such  as  were  applied  o"  parlla- 
for  before  December  31,  1870.J     These  proved  to  be  very  large  in  number.    Voluntary  ™^"'f*^^ 
zeal,  thus  challenged  by  the  Act  to  supply  as  far  as  it  could  with  the  help  of  Grovern-  " 
ment  existing  deficiencies,  rose  to  the  occasion  beyond  all  expectation.     No  fewer  than 
3,342  applications  for  building  grants  were  made  between  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act,  the  9th  of  August,  and  the  3l8t  of  December  of  that  year.    Of  these,  376  were 
rejected,  and  1,333  withdrawn.     In  1,633  cases,  grants  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
268,724/.  16s.  2d.,  by  the  aid  of  which  216,000  school  seats  were  supplied  at  a  cost  to 
voluntary  subscribers  of  some  1,000,OOOZ.     It  took  some  years  before  the  Department 
ceased  to  pay  the  bailding  grants  which  had  been  made  under  these  conditions.    But  in 
1882,  after  appearing  in  one  form  or  other  for  50  years,  that  item  of  expenditure 
finally  vanished  from  the  parliamentary  grant. 

An  important  restriction,  which  has  since  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  was 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  1870  on  the  admission  of  schools  situate  in  school  board 
districts  to  participate  in  the  annual  grant,  if  they  had  not  been  in  receipt  of  such  aid 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  if  they  should  be  deemed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  be  unnecessary. §  The  discretion  exercised  by  the  Education  Department  in 
this  matter  has  been  vehemently  called  in  question  by  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  us,  and  it  will  be  our  duty  hereafter  to  refer  more  at  length  to  that  evidence, 
and  to  offer  comments  thereon. 

A  new  character  was  impressed  on  the  whole  annual  grant  by  section  97  of  the 
Act,  which  provided  that  no  grant    was  to   be   made  in   respect  of   any  instruction 
religious  subjects.      The   restriction,  moreover,    was   at   the    same   time  removed 
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which  had  hitherto  excluded  all  purely  secular  schools  from  participation  in  the 
annual  grant,  and  it  was  enacted  that  no  requirement  should  be  made  that  religious 
instruction  should  be  given  in  a  school  as  a  condition  of  sharing  in  the  annual  grant. || 

In  the  same  section  there   was  introduced  from  the  Revised   Code  a  limit  to  the  Limits  of 
amount  of  the  annual  grant  (which  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  the  Act  of  1876),  grant, 
so  that  no  grant  should  exceed  the  amount  locally  contributed  in  the  form  of  sub- 
scriptions, school  fees,  and  income  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  parliamentary 
grant,  including  rates  and  endowments. 

In  another  section  an  important  power  was  given  to  the  managers  of  elementary  f"^®'"  *° 
schools  enabling  them,  by  the  adoption  of  the  conscience  clause,  t^  fulfil  the  con-  ,ytJong°of 
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ditions  imposed  for  obtaining  annual  grants,  any  provisions  contained  in  their  trust 
deeds  notwithstanding.* 

A  special  provision  was  made  in  the  Act  authorising  the  managers  of  schools  not 
provided  by  a  school  board,  to  set  apart  not  more  than  two  days  in  a  year  for  the 
inspection  of  a  school  by  an  inspector  other  than  Her  Majesty's  inspector .f  This 
power  has  been  taken  advantage  of  v^ry  largely  by  voluntary  schools  to  institute  an 
annua]  examination  of  the  schools  in  religious  knowledge.  The  statistics  of  diocesan 
inspection  which  have  been  laid  before  us  show  that  the  system  has  been  almost 
universally  adopted  by  Church  of  England  schools  in  every  diocese  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  in  Koman  Catholic  schools  a  system  of  diocesan 
inspection  has  also  been  established  by  that  communion. 

The  power  granted  by  Mr.  Eorster's  Act  to  school  boards  to  compel  attendance  at 
school  was  (with  the  exception  of  the  provision  of  half-time  attendance  under  the  Factory 
Acts)  a  new  departure  in  English  legislation  ;  though  the  principle  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  had  already  been  admitted  in  the  Half-time  Acts.  The  Education  Act  of 
1870,  in  conferring  on  school  boards  the  power  of  making  byelaws,  compelling  the  attend- 
ance at  school  of  children  between  5  and  13  years  of  age,  limited  that  power  by  certain 
conditions.  Such  byelaws  must  not  contain  any  infringement  of  the  conscience  clause, 
nor  require  of  children  attendance  at  school  on  days  set  apart  for  religious  observance 
by  their  parents,  nor  must  they  be  at  variance  with  existing  labour  laws.  They  may 
provide,  too,  for  remission  of  fees  in  cases  of  ascertained  poverty.  And  they  are  to 
set  forth  certain  standards  to  be  passed  for  total  and  for  partial  exemption  from  school. 
But  the  following  are  declared  to  be  reasonable  excuses  for  absence — efficient  instruc- 
tion received  in  some  other  way,  hindrance  through  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause, 
and  the  absence  of  any  public  elementary  school  within  three  miles.  Such  byelaws, 
dfter  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department,  and  after  having  been 
sanctioned  by  an  Order  in  Council,  have  the  force  of  law  in  the  school  district  for 
which  they  are  made,  and  they  must  be  set  forth  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.  +  But  although,  in  putting  forward  his  proposals  for  com- 
pelling children  to  attend  schools  provided  out  of  the  public  purse,  Mr.  Forster  argued 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  force  the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  to  pay  for  useless 
schools,  he  was  not  prepared  to  recommend  universal  compulsion.  His  proposal,  the 
principle  of  which  was  eventually  embodied  in  the  Act,  was  thus  expressed  : — "  We 
"  give  power  to  the  school  boards  to  frame  byelaws  for  compulsory  attendance  of  all 
"  children  within  their  district  from  5  to  12.  Tbey  must  see  that  no  parent  is  under 
"  a  penalty — which  is  restricted  to  5s. — for  not  sending  his  child  to  school  if  he  can 
*'  show  reasonable  excuse ;  reasonable  excuse  being  either  education  elsewhere,  or 
"  sickness,  or  some  unavoidable  cause,  or  there  not  being  a  public  elementary  school 
"  within  a  mile.  These  byelaws  are  not  to  come  into  operation  unless  they  are 
'•  approved  by  the  Government,  and  unless  they  have  been  laid  on  the  table  of 
"  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  40  days,  and  have  not  been  dissented 
"  from."§  Compulsory  powers,  accordingly,  were  given  under  this  Act  to  school 
boards,  but  it  was  within  the  option  of  the  school  board  whether  it  should  seek  to  be 
invested  with  such  powers  or  not.  During  the  passage  of  the  Act  through  Parliament 
the  age  up  to  which  compulsion  might  be  enforced  was  raised  to  13  years. 

The  Act  of  1870  gave  an  authority  to  the  minutes  of  Council  on  Education,  which 
they  had  not  possessed  before.  Previously  they  had  been  simply  regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Education  Grant  assented  to  by  Parliament  from  year  to  year.  By 
Section  XCVII.  of  the  Act,  such  minutes,  after  having  been  laid  on  the  table  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  acquired  for  the  time  being  statutory  validity  until  they  were 
superseded  by  succeeding  minutes. 

; .  Briefly  to  summarise  the  main  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  it  abolished  the  building 
grant,  but  increased  the  grant  for  maintenance.  Its  object  was,  by  means  of  school 
boards,  to  supplement,  where  necessary,  the  existing  voluntary  provision  for  efficient 
education.  It  removed  the  obligation  of  giving  religious  instruction  as  a  condition  of 
the  receipt  of  annual  grants,  leaving  such  instruction  unfettered  by  any  restrictions,  except 
those  imposed  by  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  which  affected  board  schools  only.  It 
separated  religious  from  secular  teaching,  so  that  the  latter  might  be  accessible  to  those 
who  could  not  on  conscientious  grounds  take  part  in  the  former,  and  so  that  the  par- 
liamentary grant  might  be  made  wholly  in  respect  of  the  secular  instruction.  It 
enabled  school  boards  to  remit  fees,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  to  establish 
free  schools  in  special  cases.     And  it  armed  school  boards  with  compulsory  powers. 

*  Section  XCIX.  f  Section  LXXVI.  J  Section  LXXXIV. 
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A  short  amending  Act  in   1873,  amongst  other  provisions,   made  obligatory  the      Part  I. 
attendance  at  school  of  children  whose  parents  were  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and    Chapter  1 
it  required  the  board  guardians  to  pay  their  fees.     It  also  repealed  the  section  in  the         -:; — 
Act  of  1870,  relating  to  school-board  elections,  in  regard  to  the  taxation   of  costs  ^'^^  ''*  ^^"^"^ 
charged  by  the  returning  officer.     It  had  been  found  that  school  board  elections  were 
conducted  too  expensively,  and  there  had  previously  been  no  effective  power  to  limit 
the  expense  incurred.     This  Act  accordingly  gave  to  the  Education  Department  a  final 
decision  on  appeals  regarding  the  taxation  of  the  returning  officer's  costs. 

The  Act  passed  in  1876  by  Lord  Sandon,  now  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  (39  &  40  Lord  San- 
Vict.  chap.  79.),  though  in  other  respects  of  great  importance,  will,  perhaps,  in  days  to  '^°"'''  -'^'''^■ 
come,  be  chiefly  memorable  for  the  declaration  which  it  placed  on  the  English  statute 
book,  of  the  duty  of  every  parent  to  educate  his  child.  It  enacts  that  "  it  shall  be  the 
"  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary 
"  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  if  such  parent  fail  to  perform 
"  such  duty,  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  penalties  as  are  provided  by  this  Act."* 
Thus,  for  the  first  time,  a  legal  obligation  was  created,  binding  on  every  parent,  to  give 
his  child  an  education  sufficient  to  ground  it  in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  at  least  to 
equip  it  with  the  means  of  extending  its  knowledge  in  future  years.  A  child  under  this 
Act,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  so  called  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years.f 

With  a  view  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  attendance  in  an  indirect  manner,  the  Act  of  Compulsion. 
1876  proceeds  first  to  place  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  until  they  have 
complied  with  certain  educational  conditions,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Act  the  parent  of 
a  child  who  employs  it  for  the  purpose  of  gain  is  deemed  its  employer.  J  The  fifth 
section  makes  it  a  statutory  offence,  with  a  penalty  on  conviction  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  on  the  part  of  any  employer  to  take  into  his  employment  (a)  any  child  who 
is  under  10  years  of  age,  and  (b)  any  child  over  10  and  under  14,  who  shall  not  have 
attained  such  proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  is  afterwards  specified 
in  the  schedules  to  the  Act.  Since  1881  the  degree  of  proficiency  required  is  that  pre- 
scribed in  the  Fourth  Standard  defined  by  the  Code  of  1876.  But,  failing  this  educa- 
tional qualification  for  employment,  the  Act  further  provides  a  loop-hole  for  invincible 
dulness,  by  which  a  child  over  10  years  old  who  cannot  pass  the  required  standard,  and 
who  might  therefore  be  kept  from  labour  till  the  age  of  14  without  any  educational 
advantage,  may  still  be  qualified  for  work  if  it  can  produce  a  certificate  of  its  regular 
attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school  for  a  certain  number  of  years  previous.  This 
qualification  for  employment,  which  is  known  by  the  name  given  to  it  by  Lord  Sandon 
of  "  the  dunce's  pass,"  is  now  fulfilled  by  250  attendances  after  five  years  of  age,  in  not 
more  than  two  schools  in  each  year,  during  five  years,  whether  consecutive  or  not.§ 
No  evidence  has  been  brought  before  us  tending  to  show  that  parents  have  availed  them- 
selves to  any  extent  of  this  door  of  entrance  to  employment  for  their  children,  and  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  its  existence  is  very  generally  known.  At  present,  how- 
ever, and  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1880,  it  affects  those  children  only  who  at  the 
age  of  13  have  failed  to  pass  the  standard  for  total  exemption  from  school  attendance, 
fixed  by  the  byelaws  of  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

From  the  restriction  thus  put  on  a  child's  employment  there  are  special  exemp-  Exemption, 
tions  provided  for  all  children  allowed  to  go  to  work  under  those  Factory  Acts  which 
demand  half-time  attendance  at  school,  as  well  as  for  all  who  are  attending  school 
half-time  under  any  byelaws  of  a  local  authority.  At  the  same  time  the  education  of 
children  employed  in  workshops  is  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  Workshops 
Regulation  Act,  and  transferred  to  that  of  the  Factory  Acts.  These  two  Acts  have 
since  been  consolidated. 

The  enforcement  of  these  measures  of  indirect  compulsion  is  committed  by  Local  an tho- 
Lord  Sandon's  Act  to  local  authorities,  viz.,  to  a  school  board  in  the  district  withhi  its  "*"*'*• 
jurisdiction,  and  in  other  districts  to  a  school  attendance  committee,  appointed  annually, 
if  it  be  a  borough,  by  the  council  of  the  borough,  and  if  it  be  a  parish,  by  the  guardians 
of  the  union  in  which  such  parish  is  situate.  The  school  attendance  committee  may 
consist  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  twelve  members,  one  third,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  board  guardians,  is  to  consist  of  ox -officio 
guardians.  Another  duty  of  the  local  authority  under  this  Act  is  to  report  any  infrac- 
tion of  Section  VII.  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  regulates  the  times  and  conditions  of 
giving  religious  instruction,  commonly  called  the  conscience  clause.  Power  is  also 
given  to  school  attendance  committees  to  appoint  small  local  committees  outside  their 
own  bodies  in  every  school  district,  to  aid  them  in  their  work ;  this  power,  however. 


*  Section  IV.  f  Section  XL VII L  |  Section  XL VII.  §  Section  V. 
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appears  to  have  been  somewhat  overlooked,  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to  have  been  brought 
extensively  into  use. 

Exceptions  are  made  to  these  restrictions  on  the  employment  of  children  (a)  in 
the  case  of  those  children  who  reside  more  than  two  miles  from  a  public  elementary 
school ;  (b)  where  the  employment  is  at  such  times  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
efficient  elementary  education  of  the  child  ;  (c)  during  a  period  exempted  by  special 
notice  of  the  school  authority  for  the  necessary  operations  of  husbandry  and  in- 
gathering, an  exemption  which  may  be  extended  over  not  more  than  six  weeks  in  a 
year.* 

The  25th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  empowered  school  boards  to  pay  fees  in 
voluntary  schools,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1876,  and 
provision  is  made  for  imposing  the  duty  on  the  guardians  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  fees  of  children  of  indigent  parents  at  any  public  elementary  school  chosen  by  the 
latter,  but  such  payments  do  not  carry  with  them  any  of  those  disqualifications 
attached  to  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.f 

The  uneducated  child  having  thus  been  prohibited  from  employment,  the  Act  of 
187G  next  proceeds  to  bring  him  into  school  by  means  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Wastrel 
"  Clause."}  The  two  classes  of  persons  affected  by  it  are,  first,  parents  who  habitually, 
and  without  reasonable  excuse,  neglect  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruction  for 
their  children,  being  over  five  years  of  age,  and  prohibited  from  full-time  employment ; 
and,  secondly,  children  found  habitually  wandering,  or  not  under  proper  control,  or  being 
in  the  company  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals.  In  these 
cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authority  to  complain  to  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, which  may  issue  an  attendance  order,  requiring  the  child  to  attend  regularly 
at  some  certified  efficient  school  willing  to  receive  it,  and  named  in  the  order.  The 
following  reasonable  excuses,  however,  if  they  can  be  pleaded,  are  allowed,  viz., 
that  the  nearest  public  elementary  school  is  over  two  miles  from  the  child's  resi- 
dence ;  or  that  the  absence  of  the  child  from  school  has  been  caused  by  sickness  or 
any  unavoidable  cause.  In  the  event  of  the  breach  of  such  an  attendance  order,  for 
the  first  ofience  the  court  may  impose  a  penalty  not  exceeding  5s.,  or  order  the  child 
to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School,  according  as  the  parent  fails  to  satisfy,  or  succeeds 
in  satisfying,  the  court  that  he  has  used  all  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  compliance 
with  the  order.  On  the  second  or  any  subsequent  breach  of  the  order,  the  court  may 
either  order  the  child  to  be  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  or  impose  a  fine  on  the  parents, 
or  do  both,  at  its  discretion.  A  fine  may  be  imposed  for  each  breach  of  the  order,  pro- 
vided that  complaint  be  not  renewed  at  any  less  interval  than  two  weeks.  Children  so 
sent  to  an  Industrial  School  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sent  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act 
of  1866,  and  the  parent  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  as  under  that  statute.§  The  local 
authority  is  bound  to  investigate  any  alleged  case  of  neglect  of  children's  education 
under  the  preceding  section,  and  to  proceed  to  enforce  the  prescribed  penalties,  unless  it 
be  deemed  inexpedient  to  do  80.||  A  child  thus  sent  to  an  Industrial  School  may,  after 
one  month's  residence  therein,  receive  a  license  to  live  out  of  the  school  (under  Section 
XXVII.,  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866)  on  condition  of  its  attending  regularly  some 
certified  efficient  school  willing  to  receive  it.^  Powers  are  also  given  to  a  school 
board  to  erect  and  maintain  a  certified  industrial  or  day  industrial  school,  and  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpose  under  the  Public  Works  Loan  Act  of  1875.** 

Day  industrial  schools  which  are  established  for  the  first  time  under  this  Act, 
as  a  result  of  the  experiments  made  by  Miss  Carpenter  in  Bristol,  are  defined  to 
be  such  as  give  industrial  training,  efficient  education,  and  one  or  more  meals  a 
day  .ft  They  may  be  established  by  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  if  he  deems  it 
necessary  for  the  proper  training  and  control  of  the  children  of  any  class  of  the 
population,  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866.  And  a 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  commit  children  to  such  certified  day  Industrial 
School  in  the  same  manner  as  to  an  Industrial  School  under  the  last-named  Act; 
and  the  child  so  committed  may  be  detained  during  the  hours  named  in  any  order 
(not  being  an  attendance  order),  which  order  may  be  issued  by  a  court,  requiring 
a  child's  attendance  at  such  a  day  industrial  school,  the  school  being  for  these  purposes 
constituted  a  certified  efficient  school. 

In  the  case  of  a  certified  day  industrial  school  established  under  this  section,  the  Act 
of  1876  provides  that  the  prison  authority  shall  have  the  same  power  over  it  as  if  it  were 
a  certified  industrial  school ;  and  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  Is.  a  week  may  be  con- 
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tributed  out  of  the  Parliamentary  vote  towards  the  cost  of  each  child  committed  to  it      Pabi  I. 
under  this  Act.     Parents  of  children,  or  the  guardians  of  the  poor  on  their  behalf.    Chapter  3. 

(if  the  parent  be  unable  to  pay)  shall   be  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  a  sura         

not  exceeding  2s.  a  week  for  children  committed  by  order  to  a  certitied  industrijil  day 

school,  and  children   may  be  received  without  an  order  at  the  request  of  the  school 

authority  and  the  parent,  on  the  latter  undertaking  to  pay  not  less  than  Is.  a  week, 

to  meet  which  the  Secretary  of  State  may  order  a  contribution  of  not  more  than  6d.  a 

week  out  of  the  Paj'liamentary  vote.     The  Queen  in  Council  is  further  empowered 

to  apply  to  a  certified  day  industrial  school  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  SchooiS 

Act,  or  such  modifications  of  the  same  as  are  found  to  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the 

purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  modify  or  mitigate  the  penalties  of  the  former  Act.     A 

Secretary  of  State  may  make  and  alter  the  forms  of  orders  for  sending  children  to  a 

day  industrial  school.     He  may  also  withdraw  the  certificate  from  such  a  school,  if  it 

becomes   unnecessary,    on  laying    his    reasons    before    Parliament   within    a   month. 

The    contribution    out    of    the   Parliamentary    vote    to    a    certifiied    day    industrial 

school  is  made  conditional  on   an  examination  being  annually  made  of  the  children, 

according   to   the   standards    recognised    by    the   Education   Department    in    public 

elementary  schools.      The   purpose    of   this  enactment   is  best  stated   in  the  words 

of    Lord    Sandon,    in    the    debate    on    the    third    reading    of    his    Act  :  — "  The 

"  important    clause    having    reference    to    day    industrial    schools    comes   in    as   a 

"  supplement  to  the  action  of  the  Government  respecting  wastrel  children  in  oui 

"  towns.     I  entreat  the  House  to  give  their  cordial  support  to  that  which  is  after  all 

"  avowedly  only  an  experiment.    It  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  existence  of  an  enormous 

"  evil  never  yet  dealt  with,  that  is  to  say,  the  particular  class  of  children  who  haunt 

"  our  big  towns,  the  wretched  children  who  throng  the  worst  parts  of  our  cities. 

"  These  are  the  children  who,  if  they  are  girls,  grow  up  to  be  the  miserable  women 

"  whom  we  pass  with  loathing  in  our  back  streets,  and  who  are  the  despair  of  our 

"  workhouses;  and,  if  they  are  boys,  they  become  that  peculiar  stunted  degraded  class 

"  which  prowls  about  our  worst  alleys,  which  emerges  into  light  only  at  moments  of 

"  popular  disturbance,  and  which  makes  a  constant  home   of  our  gaols.     These  pooi 

"  children    grow    up    to   prey    upon    society,    and   to    become   the    disgrace   of   our 

"  Christianity  and  our  civilization.     Ask  the  school  boards  in  the    big  cities.     They 

"  will  tell  you  they  elude  their  grasp,  and,  unfortunately,  the  ragged  schools,  which 

"  alone  effectively  dealt  with  them,  have  been  much  diminished,  unintentionally,  by 

"  the  Act  of  1870,  and  these  are  the  very  children  for  whose  education   the  inter- 

"  vention  of  law  is  most  needed.     I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,   that  Parliament  will 

"  help  the  Government  in  the  attempt — I  confess  it  a  difficult  one — to  cope  with  one  ^ 

"  of  the  most  terrible  evils  of  our  civilization."* 

The  system  of  granting  honour  certificates  instituted  by  Lord  Sandon's  Act,  which  Honour 
carried  with  them  free  schooling  for  the  past  year,  in  the  case  of  those  older  children  whose  certiCcates. 
attendance  and  proficiency  reached  a  standard  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department, 
was  not  destined  to  survive  the  five  years  for  which  it  was  first  enacted.  Lord  Sandon 
said,  in  introducing  this  proposal : — ■"  There  is  another  provision  which  may  be  con- 
"  sidered  a  tentative  one,  and  is  proposed  to  be  only  enacted  for  five  years.  We  have 
"  lately  in  our  provisions  respecting  education  acted  solely,  I  may  really  say,  on  the 
"  system  of  forcing  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  we  are  now  proposing 
"  to  interfere  with  the  child's  labour  and  earmngs  unless  he  is  instructed.  T^o  scheme 
"  which  the  Government  now  offers  to  the  House  will  endeavour  to  awaken  a  higher 
"  feeling  in  the  breasts  of  children  and  parents,  namely,  that  of  honour  and  emulation. 
"  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  most  desirable,  when  we  are  putting  such  great  pressure 
"  upon  the  people  as  to  their  children's  instruction,  to  try  as  much  as  possible  to 
"  lighten  that  pressure,  to  endeavour  to  excite  a  higher  feeling  as  to  education,  and 
"  not  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  laying  down  hard  rules,  good  though  they  may  be, 
"  but  to  appeal  to  the  higher  and  more  elevating  motives  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
"  The  plan,  therefore,  which  we  shall  propose  to  bring  before  the  House  is  the 
"  following: — Where  a  child  takes  a  double  certificate,  that  is,  where  a  child  at  10 
"  years  has  passed  Standard  IV.  and  also  has  a  certificate  of  attendance  for  five  years. 
"  we  propose  to  give  it  an  honour  pass.  This  will  be  a  great  encouragement  to  the 
"  more  intelligent  and  orderly  child,  and  this  honour  pass  will  give  the  child  a  free 
"  education  for  the  next  three  years.  This  is,  I  know,  a  new  plan,  but  it  is  surely 
"  worth  a  trial.  It  is  like  a  prize  in  the  school  for  the  children  most  remarkable  for 
"  attainments  and  character,  however  poor  they  may  be,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  exhibition 
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"  founded  by  the  State ;  but  the  trifling  money  advantage  is  its  least  important  part. 
"  Bo  far  our  legislation  by  compulsion,  &c.  has  been  all  confined  to  driving  the 
"  children  to  school ;  on  this  alone,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  base 
"  our  legislation.  I  have  a  good  confidence  that  the  honour  certificate  will  not  only 
"  do  much  more  than  mere  compulsion  to  secure  regular  attendance  at  school,  but 
"  that  it  will  do  a  still  more  valuable  woric ;  it  will  awaken  a  keen  sense  of  honour 
"  and  ambition,  and  the  invigorating  feeling  of  distinction  in  many  an  out-of-the-way 
"  place  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  many  a  back  court  in  our  towns,  and  will  lay  the 
"  foundation  for  the  honourable  success  of  many  a  child  in  after  life."* 

It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  us  by  Mr.  Cumin  thai,  whatever  the  advantages 
of  the  honour  certificate  as  a  premium  on  regularity  and  an  inducement  to  prolong 
attendance  at  school,  as  well  as  in  its  higher  moral  effect  upon  the  children,  the 
expense  and  the  administrative  difiiculties  connected  with  its  award  induced  the 
Education  Department  to  discontinue  that  part  of  the  Government  system  of  annual 
grants.f  Some  leading  witnesses,  on  the  other  hand,  have  spoken  of  its  useful  results 
when  it  was  in  operation.  J 

Considerable  financial  assistance  was  given  to  schools  by  the  Act  of  1876,  and  that 
in  two  directions.  The  annual  grant  which  had  hitherto  been  limited  by  the  amount 
of  local  contributions,  made  up  out  of  subscriptions,  school  pence,  and  any  other 
sources  of  local  income,  was  not  any  longer  to  be  reduced  by  its  excess  over  that 
limit,  unless  it  also  exceeded  17s.  6d.  a  head  on  the  average  attendance,§  which  was 
estimated  to  represent  half  the  average  cost  of  a  child's  schooling  at  that  time.  Provi- 
sion, also,  was  made  to  augment  by  a  bonus  of  lOl.  (or  15?.)  the  annual  grant  to  schools 
in  districts  where  the  school  is  the  only  recognised  provision  for  public  elementary 
education  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles,  or  where  the  population  is  under  300  (or 
200)  ;  this  bonus  being  not  taken  into  account  in  any  reduction  of  the  grant  worked 
by  the  two  limitations  of  it  already  mentioned.  A  somewhat  similar  provision  had 
already  been  made  in  the  Code  of  1875.  The  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
17s.  6rf.  limit  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  welcome  relaxation  of  the  existing 
restriction  on  earning  annual  grants  ;  but  abundant  evidence  has  been  brought  before 
us  to  show  that  the  object  of  fixing  this  limit  seems  now  to  have  been  forgotten, 
and  that  its  operation  is  regarded  as  a  grievance  and  a  discouragement  tc 
efficiency,  rather  than  as  a  boon. 

By  the  Act  of  1870  the  power  of  making  byelaws  for  directly  compelling  attendance 
at  school  was  limited  to  districts  under  school  boards.  In  1876,  Lord  Sandon's  Act 
required  school  attendance  committees,  on  the  application  of  the  parishes  concerned, 
to  make  byelaws  compelling  attendance  within  their  limits,  thus  extending  the  option 
of  adopting  direct  compulsion  to  every  school  district  in  England,  though  it  stopped 
short  of  an  universal  system  of  direct  compulsion.  1| 

Power  was  at  the  same  time  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  issue  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  certificates  of  proficiency  and  previous  attendance  at 
school,  subject  to  the  condition  which  attaches  to  the  minutes  of  the  Education 
Department,  viz.,  that  they  should  be  previously  laid  before  Parliament.^  Registrars 
were  required  to  supply  needful  information  concerning  the  births  and  deaths  of 
children  on  the  requisition  of  the  local  authority,  at  a  fee  not  exceeding  two  pence  for 
each  entry.** 

The  Act  of  1870  had  taken  security  for  its  provisions  being  duly  carried  out  by 
school  boards,  through  the  power  granted  to  the  Education  Department  to  declare  a 
school  board  in  default.  This  power  is,  by  the  Act  of  1876,  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  any 
failure  in  a  school  board  to  carry  out  this  latter  Act.  And  further,  a  school  attendance 
committee  which  fails  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  1876  may  by  that  Act  be  declared  in 
default,  and  a  person  may  be  appointed  by  the  Department,  and  if  necessary  paid,  to 
supersede  the  committee  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years  ;  after  which  time  a  fresh 
school  attendance  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  council  or  the  guardians, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  resume  the  same  duties ;  any  expenses  incurred  in  remunerating 
the  substitute  being  charged  to  the  town  council  or  board  of  guardians  which  elected 
the  defaulting  committee.  But  all  such  proceedings  must  be  reported  to  Parliament. || 
The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  thus  the  fullest  power  to  secure  that  the 
school  attendance  committees  fulfil  their  duties. 

The  Act  authorises  payment  by  the  local  authority  of  officers  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  Act,*[[  and  power  is  also  given  to  such  officers,  if  authorised  by  a 

•  Lord  Sandon's  Speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  18th  and  August  5th,  1876. 
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justice's  oi'der,  to  enter  any  place  of  employment  in  which  there  may  be  reason  to 
think  that  the  Act  is  being  violated,  and  a  penalty  not  exceeding  20s.  is  enacted  for 
impeding  the  officers.* 

School  attendance  committees  are  debarred  from  creating  a  charge  on  the  poor  rate  or 
the  borough  rate,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  execution  of  their  work.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  the  body  appointing  them,  whether  the  Town  Council  or  the  board  of  guardians.f 
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appoint  local  attendance  committees,  but  cannot  extend  to  them  the  power  of  making 
byelaws  or  taking  proceedings  ;  such  local  attendance  committees  are  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  persons,  one  or  more  of  whom  are  to  be  members  of  the  local  authority.;]; 

Power  is  given  to  the  Education  Department  to  authorise  the  appointment  of  a 
separate  school  attendance  committee  by  an  urban  sanitary  authority  ;  but  it  must  not 
comprise  any  borough,  and  it  must  be  coextensive  with  one  or  more  parishes  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  schocil  board,  the  population  being  not  less  than  5,000.  The 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  proportionally  out  of  the  poor  rate  of  the  parishes  comprised 
within  the  urban  sanitary  authority.  When  the  urban  sanitary  authority  is  not, 
and  does  not  comprise,  a  borough,  and  is  not  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
school  board,  and  does  not  come  within  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  may  elect  members 
to  represent  it  on  the  school  attendance  committee  of  its  union. §  But  the  erection  of  a 
new  school  board  within  a  district  where  a  school  attendance  committee  is  appointed  under 
these  provisions,  takes  that  district  at  once  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  1| 

The  clerk  of  the  guardians  is  to  be  clerk  of  the  school  attendance  committee 
Its  expenses  are  to  be  regarded  as  relief  of  the  poor,  the  school  fees  paid  by  the 
guardians  being  charged  to  the  parish  on  behalf  of  which  they  are  discharged.^ 

Fraudulent  declarations  made  to  school  attendance  committees  may  be  punished  by 
legal  proceedings,  identical  with  those  provided  by  the  Act  of  1870,  and  the  obtaining 
the  payment  of  fees  by  false  representations  is  made  a  distinct  offence,  punishable  by 
imprisonment.''^^'' 

No  legal  proceedings  for  absence  from  school  can  be  taken  except  by  the  direction 
of  not  less  than  two  members  of  the  school  authority. 

Where  an  offence  ai>:ainst  the  Act,  by  the  illegal  employment  of  a  child  is  proved  to 
have  been  committed  by  an  agent  of  an  employer  or  by  the  parent  of  the  child,  the  legal 
responsibility  is  transferred  to  the  actual  offender,  and  the  employer  is  so  far  relieved 
of  legal  responsibility-tf 

The  provisions  for  the  payment  of  fees  of  pauper  children,  and  for  their  attendance 
at  school,  as  a  condition  of  the  parents  receiving  relief,  made  by  the  Act  of  1873,  are 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  1876,  and  clauses  enacted  effecting  the  same  objects  in 
connexion  with  the  new  educational  machinerj'^  established  by  this  latter  Act. 

Power  to  dissolve  a  school  board  is  given  to  the  Education  Department,  if  they  think 
it  to  be  no  longer  required,  on  receipt  of  an  application  made  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  same  persons  as  were  entitled  to  make  the  original  application  for  the  formation  of  the 
school  board.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  the  school  board 
has  acquired  no  property,  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  district, 
and  that  no  order  has  been  made  on  the  board  to  supply  additional  accommodation. 
Such  an  application  must  be  made  within  the  last  six  months  previous  to  the 
natural  dissolution  of  a  board,  which  is  in  any  case  to  be  allowed  to  run  out  its  time. 
The  order  of  dissolution  will  have  the  effect  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  school 
board  can  hereafter  be  revived,  if  additional  school  accommodation  be  required.  The 
reasons  of  the  assent  to  such  a  dissolution  given  by  the  Department  must  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.|J  School  boards  were  enabled  under  this  Act  to  provide 
suitable  offices  for  their  meetings  and  work,  and  school  boards  were  also  enabled  to  fill 
up  casual  vacancies  in  their  bodies  by  election,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  expense  of  bye 
elections.  §§ 

Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  administrative  machinery  constituted  by  the  Act 
of  1870  for  working  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act  in  school  board  districts  is  extended 
by  the  Act  of  1876  to  all  school  districts.  ||  || 

In  1880  Mr.  Mundella's  Act  was  passed,  which  established  universal  direct  compulsion 
by  the  school  authority,  in  contradistinction  to  the  optional  compulsion  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Act,  and  the  indirect  compulsion  of  Lord  Sandon's  Act.  Mr.  Forster's  Act  had  made  the 
adoption  of  byelaws,  regulating  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  optional  in  school 
board  districts.     Lord  Sandon's  Act  had  extended  this  option  to  all  other  school  districts 
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ir.  England,  and  had  aimed  at  securing  education  by  enabling  the  school  authority  to  for- 
bid the  employment  of  uninstructed  children,  and  by  stringent  provisions  against  wastrel 
and  idle  children  up  to  the  age  of  14.  Mr.  Mundella,  carrying  out  in  the  Act  of  1880 
the  intention  announced  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  his  predecessor  in  office,  converted 
this  option  into  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  every  school  authority.  It  did  not, 
however,  repeal  the  indirect  methods  of  getting  children  to  school  which  had  been 
enacted  in  1876.  These  remain  side  by  side  with  the  local  byelaws  as  a  collateral 
security  for  attendance,  in  the  form  of  the  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children 
who  have  not  the  legal  qualification,  and  of  penal  clauses  dealing  with  those,  who 
being  thus  debarred  from  work,  are  habitually  absent  from  school.  These  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  1876  are  still  available  to  deal  with  absence  from  school  where  it  is 
flagrant,  binding  over,  in  the  first  instance,  the  culprit  to  attend  regularly  in  future. 
The  byelaws,  which  have  since  the  Act  of  1880  been  universally  adopted,  though 
varying  in  their  provisions  in  different  localities,  take  cognizance  of  the  smallest 
deviations  from  regular  attendance,  and  provide  for  summary  punishment  on  the 
parent  of  the  defaulter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Codes  and  Instructions  to  Inspectors.     1870  to  1885. 


Before  proceeding  to  state  in  detail  the  changes  which  the  Code  has  undergone 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  it  may  be  desirable  to  describe  shortly  the 
mode  in  which  successive  editions  of  the  Code  have  originated  and  have  come 
into  operation.*  Mr.  Cumin  informs  us  that  a  record  is  kept  in  the  Education 
Department  of  difficulties  which  may  have  arisen  in  the  working  of  the  Code  and  of 
complaints  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  office.  These  have  in  times  past  been 
considered  by  the  Lord  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Secretary,  who  have 
determined  in  what  respects  the  Code  may  be  improved.  Changes  in  the  Code,  therefore, 
have  been  invariably  the  result  of  most  careful  preparation  by  the  political  as  well  as 
the  permanent  heads  of  the  Department,  after  conference  with  persons  practically  in- 
terested in  education,  and  after  consideration  of  the  ample  annual  reports  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors.  Latterly,  however,  there  has  been  what  is  called  a  Codfi  Committee, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Department  and  of  inspectors .; 
all  suggestions  are  brought  before  them  ;  and  afti^r  discussions,  at  which  the  President 
or  Vice-President  has  filled  the  chair,  any  changes  decided  on  are  introduced.  The 
Code  of  1882  in  this  way  underwent  elaborate  discussion  before  it  was  introduced 
by  the  Vice-  President  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  speech  in  which  he  set  fortli 
it's  provisions,  and  showed  how  they  fulfilled  the  pledges  regarding  alterations  whicli 
had  been  previously  given  in  the  House. 

Each  successive  Code  must,  in  aocordance  with  the  Education  Act  of  1870  be  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  month  before  it  comes  into  operation.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  modification  in  it  has  been  made  of  late  years  as  the 
result  of  objections  taken  in  Parliament.!  Indeed  it  is  in  evidence  before  us  that  the 
difficulties  are  great  in  the  way  of  any  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  may 
desire  to  raise  an  objection,  finding  any  opportunity  for  its  discussion  within  the  30  days 
laid  down  by  the  law.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cumin  that  members  of  Parliament  do  not 
always  get  the  Code  into  their  hands  as  soon  as  it  has  been  laid  on  the  table.|  And,  as 
a  matter  of  practice,  it  has  happened,  owing,  in  some  cases,  to  the  printing  arrangements 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  pressure  on  the  printing  department,  that  very  few 
days  elapse  between  the  delivery  of  the  Code  to  members  and  its  becoming  law ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  so  fully  absorbed,  that  in 
this  short  inteival  there  is  actually  no  time  available  for  debate  upon  any  matter  of  con- 
troversy. It  cannot  bo  said,  therefore,  that  the  check  provided  by  the  Act  of  1870,  in 
respect  to  alterations  in  the  law  by  the  issue  of  a  Code,  has  proved  in   practice  an 

efiective  one. 

Successive  Codes  previous  to  1870  were,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  nothing 
more  than  the  codified  minutes  of  a  department,  setting  forth  for  the  time  being  the  terms 
on  which  the  Parliamentary  Grant  was  to  be  dispensed.  A  new  character,  however,  was 
imparted  to  the  Annual  Code  by  the  Act  of  1870.  That  Act  provided  that  a  public 
elementary  school  must  fulfil  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  annual  Code  of  Minutes 
last  presented  to  Parliament.  §     Thenceforward  the  Code,  if  no  successful  opposition 

*  6737cumiD).  t  6^7  (Cumin).  J  682  (Cumin). 
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were  raiBsd  to  it  in  Parliament,  became  in  effect  an  addition  to  the  education  law,      Pabt  I. 
until  a  new  Code  took    its   place.     At   the   same   time   all    Codes   since    1870   have    Chapter  4. 

embodied  regulations,  framed  by  the  Education  Department,  for   carrying  into  effect        

the  provisions  of  successive  Education  Acts. 

The  important  changes  which  appeared  in  the  Revised  Code  of  1871  were  chiefly  adap-  j  "y!* 
tations  of  the  preceding  Code  to  the  new  condition  of  things  which  had  arisen  under  Mr. 
Forster's  Act  of  1870.  By  that  Code  the  restriction  was  abolished  which  previously  con- 
fined the  grant  to  the  promotion  "  of  the  education  of  children  belonging  to  the  classes 
''  who  support  themselves  by  manual  labour."*  Yet  the  omission  indicated  little 
real  change  in  the  destination  of  the  grant,  since  a  new  condition  nearly  equi- 
valent, though  not  quite  so  stringent,  prescribed  in  the  definition  of  a  public 
elementary  school  by  the  Act  of  1870,  was  embodied  in  this  Code,  viz.,  that  no 
grant  should  be  made  to  a  school  in  which  the  ordinary  fee  exceeded  ninepence  a  week.f 
Whereas,  also,  all  previous  Codes  had  required  that  every  school  aided  from  the  grant 
must  be  "  a  school  either  in  connexion  with  some  recognised  religious  denomination, 
"  or  a  school  in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  were  read  daily 
"  from  the  Authorised  Version,"^  in  the  Code  of  1871  this  condition  was  omitted, 
and  it  was  provided  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1870,  that  no  grant  should  be 
made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  on  religious  subjects.§  And,  further,  by  the 
provision  of  this  Code,  no  grants  were  to  be  made  henceforth  to  schools  which  were 
not  public  elementary  ones  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  the  inspectors 
to  whom  such  schools  were  to  be  always  open  were  by  the  Code,  as  well  as  by  the  Act, 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  inquiring  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects.  ||  Lastly, 
whereas,  by  the  Act  of  1870,  byelaws  might  be  enacted  by  any  school  board,  compelling 
the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  the  Code  of  1871  further  provided  that  no  child 
should  be  refused  admittance  to  any  school  receiving  an  annual  grant,  except  on 
reasonable  grounds.  Besides  these  provisions  which  brought  the  administration  of  the  Conditions 
grant  into  conformity  with  the  education  law,  other  important  regulations  occur,  in  of  grant, 
the  Code  in  1871,  many  of  which  were  of  old  standing,  and  have  also  substantially 
reappeared  in  all  subsequent  Codes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following, 
viz.,  that  a  school  receiving  a  grant  must  not  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  private 
emolument ;  ^  that  school  premises  must  be  healthy  and  suitable  to  the  purposes  of 
education  ;  **  that  girls  must  be  taught  needlework  as  part  of  their  ordinary  instruc- 
tion ;Ty^  that  registers  must  be  duly  kept  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  ;***  that  there  must  be  a  sufficient  staff,  having  regard  to  the  number 
of  children  under  instruction  ;ttt  and  lastly  that  the  principal  teacher  of  the 
school  must  be  certificated.:}: J |  "With  a  view  to  meet  this  last  requirement  permission 
was  given  to  inspectors  in  the  Code  of  1871  for  a  period  of  three  years  to  recommend 
for  certificates,  without  personal  examination,  acting  teachers  of  35  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  employed  10  years,  and  who  had  given  satisfactory  proof  of  their  practical 
skill  by  the  results  of  their  teaching.^^ff 

The  Codes  of  1872,  1873,  and  1874  contained  few  changes  of  importance,  except  that  Codes  1872 
by  the  first  of  these  a  further  limit  was  placed  on  the  amount  of  the  grant,  in  addition  1873,  1874. 
to  the  two  limits  already  existing,  which  were,  first,  its  excess  over  the  amount  of  fees  ^J"-  ^i".^tGr, 
and  subscriptioTiS,  and,  secondly,  its  excess  over  15.s'.  a  head  on  the  average  attendance,  ^jp^j 
The  grant  became  by  the  Code  of  1872  liable  to  the  further  limitation  that  it  should  not 
exceed  lialf  the  expenditure.     But  the  Code  of  1874  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
an  omission   Avhich  proclaimed  the  failure,  after  a  hopeless  struggle,  of  the  effort  to 
engraft  on  school  arithmetic  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  metric  system.     The 
footnote  which  had  hitherto  prescribed  this,  as  one  of  the  requirements  of  standai'd 
work,  ceased  to  appear  in  1874. 

The  Code  of  1875  was  more  fruitful  in  changes.     It  introduced  what  are  technically  Code  of 
known  as  "  class  "  subjects,  for  which  a  grant  of  4s.  or  2s.  a  head  might  be  paid  according  1875,^ 
as  the  instruction  proved  to  be  good  or  fair.  J  J     In  this  provision  originated  that  tri-  LordSandon, 
partite  division  of  "  standard,"  "  class,"  and  •'  specific  subjects,"  which  still  obtains  in  the  Harrowby 
curriculum  of  elementary  education,  and  which  it  may  be  convenient  here  further  to  Vioe-Presi- 
define.      By    "  standard   subjects "    the    Code    understands   the    rudiments, — reading,  dent, 
writing,  and   arithmetic — instruction  in  which  is   obligatory   throughout   the  school, 
and   in    which   the   scholars  are   examined  individually.      By  "  class  subjects  "  are 

*  New  Code  (1870),  Art  4.  f  Education  Act,  1870,  §  3,  Code  1871,  Art.  4. 

J  Code  of  1870.  Art.  8.  ^  Code  of  1871,  Art.  7.         ||  Education  Act,  1870,  §  7  (3),  Code  of  1871,  Art.  G. 

^  New  Code  (1883),  Art.  92.  **  New  Code  (1871).  ^IT  Code  of  1871,  Art. 

It  New  Code  (1875),  Art.  19,  c.  1.     New  Code  (1875),  19  D.  ***  Code  of  1871,  Art. 

ttt  Code  of  1871,  Art.      .        JJt  Code  of  1871,  Art.       .        ff^  New  Code  (1871),  Art.  15. 
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uuderstood  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  such  as  grammar,  geography,  and  elementary 
science,  the  teaching  of  which  is  optional,  but  which,  if  taught  at  all,  must  be 
taught  throughout  the  school,  and  which  are  judged  and  paid  for,  not  according 
to  the  proficiency  of  each  individual  scholar,  but  according  to  the  proficiency  of 
classes  as  a  whole.  "  Specific  subjects  "  are  those  more  advanced  subjects  which  may 
be  taught  to  individual  scholars,  and  in  which  they  are  to  be  individually  exa- 
mined,! ncluding  mathematics,  various  branches  of  science,  and  languages.*  At  the 
same  time  that  class  subjects  were  introduced  by  the  Code  of  1875,  the  schedule 
of  standard  subjects  was  entirely  recast.  Another  new  feature  of  this  Code,  was  the 
encouragement  given  to  small  schools  in  thinly-peopled  districts,  by  the  offer  of 
additional  grants  of  10/.  (or  15/.)  to  a  school  favourably  reported  on,  when  it  was  the 
only  elementary  one  within  reach  of  a  population  of  300  (or  200)  souls.  Grants  of 
40s.  (or  COs.)  were  then  offered  for  the  first  time  in  respect  of  pupil  teachers  who 
passed  their  annual  examination  fairly  (or  well).  At  the  same  time  the  limit  to  the 
grant  of  15s.  a  head  on  the  average  attendance  was  abolished  by  the  Code  of  1875. f 

For  the  first  time,  by  the  Code  of  1875,  a  separate  portion  of  the  grant  had  been  made 
to  depend  on  the  inspector's  report  on  the  discipline  and  organisation  of  the  8chool.| 
This  Article  derives  additional  importance  from  the  further  ende;xvour  made  in  the  Code 
of  the  succeeding  year,  under  the  head  of  discipline,  to  secure  increased  attention  to  the 
moral  training  of  the  scholars.  The  Code  of  1876,  while  continuing  to  offer  the  grant  of 
Is.  a  head  for  good  organisation  and  discipline,  required  the  managers  and  teachers  "  to 
"  satisfy  the  inspector  that  all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management  of 
"  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and 
"  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  and  also  to  impress  on  tho  children  the 
"  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others, 
"  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act."§  This  important  summary  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  discipline  has  since  undergone  vicissitudes  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  changes  to  which  any  particular  Article  ol:  the  Code  is  liable.  It  continued 
to  appear  in  the  body  of  successive  Codes  down  to  1882,  when  it  was  removed  from 
the  Code  and  placed  as  a  foot  note  in  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors.  Subsequently  it 
reappeared  in  the  Code  of  1883,  but  only  as  a  foot-note ;  and  in  1884  it  was  once  more 
incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  Code,  in  which  it  has  since  maintained  its  place,  as  an 
exposition  of  the  moral  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  by  inspectors  in  awarding  tin; 
grant  for  discipline. 

Apart  from  the  interpretation  of  "  discipline,"  the  Code  of  1876  is  chiefly  note- 
worthy as  having  dealt  with  the  subject  of  pensions  to  such  teachers  as  had  been 
employed  in  that  capacity  when  the  Minutes  of  25th  August  and  21st  December  184G 
and  6th  August  1851  were  cancelled.  An  annual  sum,  not  exceeding  6,500/.,  was 
again,  as  in  1851,  set  apart  to  meet,  as  far  as  it  would  go,  the  claims  that  had 
arisen  under  the  Minutes  referred  to.|| 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Education  Act  of  1876  had  passed,  and  the  Code  of  1877  had 
to  be  adapted  to  its  provisions.  Administrative  effect  was  given  by  the  Code  to  the  19th 
section  of  that  Act,  which  allowed  the  grant  to  rise  to  17s.  6f?.  a  head  on  the  average 
attendance  before  it  became  liable  to  be  reduced  by  its  excess  above  the  local  income 
arising  from  subscriptions  and  fees.  Tho  special  grant,  likewise,  offered  to  schools  in 
small  populations  was  exempted  from  being  reckoned  in  any  reduction  caused  by  these 
two  limits. 

To  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1876  regarding  attendance  at  school, 
"  The  Child's  Book  "  was  instituted  by  the  Code  of  1877  for  the  purpose  of  ofiicially 
recording  the  age,  attendance,  and  proficiency  of  each  scholar ;  a  book  vfhich  each 
scholar  was  bound,  in  passing  from  school  to  school,  to  deposit  with  the  teacher.^  Great 
practical  difficulty,  however,  was  encountered  in  keeping  up  the  entries  and  preserving 
the  books,  and,  with  very  general  acquiescence,  the  Code  of  1882  omitted  this  require- 
ment. The  Code  of  1877,  again,  introduced  two  important  alterations  in  the  composition 
of  the  school  staff.  It  limited  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  who  could  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  in  any  school  to  three  for  each  certificated  teacher,**  a  provision 
which  was  further  modified  in  1882  to  the  extent  that  only  oni;  additional  pupil  teacher 
was  allowed  for  each  certificated  assistant.ff  The  second  alteration  introduced  in  1877 
consisted  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  class  of  teachers  under  the  name  of  Stipendiary 
Monitors,  who  should  teach  during  one-half  of  the  day  and  be  taught  dui-ing  the  other ; 

•  New  Code  (lS7o).  ^rt.  21.         t  New  Code  (1875),  Art.  32.  X  New  Code  (1«75),  Art.  19  (A.). 

S  ^'e\v  Code  (1876),  Art.  19  (B.).  j,  Mew  Code  (1876),  Art,  118. 

%  Elementary  Education  Act  (1876),  §  24.     New  Code  (1877),  Art.  119.  B.  6. 
**  New  Code  (1867),  Art.  70  (9),  foot-note.  ft  New  Cede  (1882),  Art.  42. 
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but  this  arrangement  failed  to  commend  itself  to  managers,  and,  as  it  had  never  been      Part  I. 
largely  taken  advantage  of,  the  Article  was  witbdrawn  in  1882.*  Chapter  4. 

The  Code  of  1878,  with  the  exception  of  an  article  on  grants  to  unnecessary  schools,         — 
which  will  be  referred  to  presently,  was  substantially  a  reproduction  of  its  predecessor,  j'.^^"  ° 
The  only  other  new  feature  of  any  importance  was  contained  in  an  Article  which  gave  Lord  Sau- 
to  teachers  through  their  managers,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Department,  before  a  don,  Vice- 
certificate  could  be  recalled,  suspended,  or  reduced.f  President. 

An  important  modification  of  the  article  on  grants  to  unnecessary  schools,  which  Code 
had  been  first  introduced  in  1878,  appeared  in   the  Code  of  1879.      Whereas  it  had  {^g'^p'o^itjon 
been  provided  in  the  former  Code  that  no  grant  is  to  be  made  to  any  school  which  is  not  of ..  Juneces- 
previously  in  receipt  of  an  annual  grant,  if  the  Department  deem  that  the  school  is  unne-  saryschools." 
cessary,  in  the  Code  of  1879,  this  provision  is  repealed  in  respect  of  schools  in  districts  Lord  George 
not  under  school  boards,  which,  in  fact,  is  its  present  form.     An  account  of  the  origin  of  v"*™  Pres'i- 
this  enactment  is  given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Cumin.  +     It  appears  that  in  districts   not  dent, 
under  a  school  board,  and  therefore  entirely  supplied  by  voluntary  scht'ols,  after  sufficient 
accommodation  had  already  been  provided,  a  fresh  school  was  not  unfrequently  set  up, 
which  became  a  successful  rival  to  those  previously  existing  in  the  district.      At  first 
the    Department    was   inclined   to    protect   the    previously    existing    schools   against 
such    competition,    by    refusing    an    annual    grant    to     the    intruder.       But    cases 
occurring  in   which  the  unnecessary    school    became   the   popular   one,   the   opinion 
gained  ground  with  the  Department  that  it  would  be  useless,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  continue   to  refuse  the  grant,  when  once  the  school  had  given  evidence  of  its  being 
likely  to  be  permanent.    Accordingly,  in  the  Code  of  1879,  it  was  conceded,  that,  if  such 
an  unnecessary  school  could  establish  its  position  by  obtaining  recognition  from  the 
Department  as  a  certified  efiicient  school  for   12  months,  and  if  it  had   during  that 
time  an    average  attendance  of   not   less  than  30  scholars,  it  should   no   longer  be 
refused   a    share  in  the    annual    grant.     This   important   provision    survives    to    the 
present  da}',   and   bears    on    the    wider   question    of    the   recognition  of  unnecessary 
schools  generally.     It  will  be  remarked  that  this  provision  of  the  Code  of  1879  is  limited 
to  districts   not   under  school  boards.     In  school  board   districts   it  is  lield  by  the 
Department  that  the  duty  of  supplying  any  deficiency  in  the  school  accommodation  is 
imposed  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870  on  the  school  board,  which  cannot  give  up  a 
school  once   established,  as  volunteers    can,   without  the  consent  of  the   Department. 
On  that  principle  a   school  board  is  held  to  be  protected  from  competition  with  new 
rivals  within  the  district  which   it  has  fully  supplied,  if  it  decides  to  object  to  their 
being  admitted  to  receive  the  annual  grant.     On   the  equity   of  this  regulation,  and 
the    controversies  which   have  arisen  through  its  operation,  we  have  received  much 
conflicting  evidence,  on  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  offer  any  comment. 

No  further  alterations  of  importance  in  the  Code  took  place  until  1882,  when  it  was  Code  of 
entirely  remodelled.      In   one  respect  the  Code  of  1882  indicated  a  new  departure,  in  i^^^^ 
that  it  was  laid  before  Parliament  before  it  was  finally  settled,  and  opinions  on  it  were  ^gji'^  yi^'g, 
invited  by  the  Department  from  all  those  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  President, 
education.    From  the  summary  already  given  of  the  growth  of  successive  Codes,  it  will 
have  been   made  apparent  how  intricate  and  cumbrous  a  document  the  Code  must  in 
the  course  of  time  have  become,  after  the  continual  modifications  and  additions  which 
its  several  articles  had  undergone.     To  recast,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  simplify  its 
form  was,  therefore,  the  first  object  in  view  in  framing  the  Code  of    1882.     A   new 
principle  of  payment  was  likewise  introduced  in  order  to  meet  a  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  in  calculating  that  part  of  the  grant  which  had  hitherto  been  jiaid  in  respect  of 
individual  scholars.     It  had  not  unfrequently  occurred,  as  Mr.  Cumin  has  informed  us, 
that,  some  years  after  the  grant  had  been  made,  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  earned 
in  regard  to  some  individual  scholar  turned  out  not  to  have  been  fulfilled,  and  not 
being  considered  by  the  Public  Accounts  Committee   a  legal  payment,  it  had* to  be     ' 
refunded  by  the  managers.     This  naturally  became  a  source  of  much  irritation,  and  to 
remove  a  cause  of  serious  complaint,  arising  from  the  system  of  audit  applied  to  the 
public  accounts,  the  Code  of  1882  ceased  to  take  cognisance  of  individuals  in  appor- 
tioning that  part  of  the  grant :  in  other  words,  the  grant  was  to  be  assessed  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  attendance,  and  no  longer  in  respect  to  the  individual  scholar  examined. 

By  this  alteration  another  grievance  was  abated,  if  not  entirely  removed.    Under  the  Calculation 
former  system  of  grants  in  respect  to  individual  scholars,   we   have   been  informed  ofthegraat. 
by  Mr.  Cumin  that  complaints  were  frequent  of   the  loss    entailed  by  the   absence 

•  New  Code  (1877),  Art.  70  (9).  f  ^'ew  Code  (1878),   Art.  69. 

X  662  (Cumin). 
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on  the  day  of  inspection  of  scholars  qualified  to  earn  money,  who  were  kept  away 
through  sickness  or  some  other  unavoidable  cause.  The  substitution  of  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year  as  the  basis  of  payment  went  far  to  eliminate  this  source 
of  uncertainty.  The  other  factor  in  the  grant,  viz.,  the  rate  at  which  payment  was 
to  be  made  on  the  average  attendance,  the  Code  prescribed  should  be  determiued 
by  the  per-centage  which  the  actual  luimber  of  passes  bore  to  the  whole  number  which 
could  possibly  be  obtained  by  all  scholars  liable  to  examination.  By  fixing  the 
full  grant  for  the  three  elementary  subjects  at  a  hundred  pence,  an  amount 
which  approximated  closely  to  the  former  rate  of  payment,  the  ])er-centage  of  passes 
expressed  in  pence  the  rate  of  grant. 

In  defining  what  scholars  shonld  be  liable  to  3xamination.  in  place  of  the  previous 
requirement  of  250  attendances  in  the  year,  the  Code  of  1882  substituted  that  of  the 
retention  of  a  scholar's  name  on  the  registers  for  22  weeks  previous  to  the  examina- 
tion. It  was  contended  at  the  time — and  the  contention  has  been  frequently  repeated 
in  evidence  before  us — that  this  new  condition  gave  no  security  for  any  adequate 
attendance  of  the  scholar,  for  whose  examination  the  teacher  was  nevertheless  held 
responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  since  "the  grant  was  now  to  be  based  on  the  average 
"  attendance  of  all  the  scholars,  and  would  be  adversely  afiected  by  failure  m  exami- 
"  nation  of  backwai'd  scholars,"  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  Department  to  take 
fresh  security  that  none  of  those  who  could  "  fairly  be  taken  to  be  the  products  of  the 
school  "  should  be  withheld  from  examination.  An  additional  reason  for  this  change 
is  best  explained  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Cumin's  evidence  : — 

"It  was  a  great  temptation,  of  course,  to  a  teacher  when  he  got  the  attendances  up 
to  245  just  to  put  a  few  more  strokes  down ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  got  12s.  6a., 
or  whatever  the  sum  was,  in  respect  of  that  child.  To  get  rid  of  the  temptation  to 
fraud  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  right  to  be  examined  and  the  right  to  earn  a  grant. 
for  a  school  depended  upon  the  individual  child  having  made  a  certain  number  of 
attendances,  in  short,  it  was  thought  expedient,  and  so  it  wa.';  proposed,  to  pay  upon 
the  average  attendance.  Unless  a  child  has  made  250  attendances  he  cannot  be  exa- 
mined, and  cannot  earn  any  grant  for  the  school.  If,  therefore,  the  attendances  of  any 
child  approach  250  it  is  the  master's  interest  to  risk  the  falsification  of  the  registers  by 
adding  a  few  marks;  whereas  if  the  payment  were  made  upon  the  average  attendance, 
the  falsification  must  be  of  a  Avholesale  character.  Thus  a  school  meets  generally  440 
times,  and  the  whole  number  of  attendances  divided  by  440  gives  the  number  in 
average  attendance.  Hence,  although  by  means  of  a  slight  falsification  the  number  in 
average  attendance  might  be  increased  by  one,  no  further  addition  could  be  made 
unless  the  teacher  made  at  least  440  false  entries ;  and  this  implies  a  settled  determi- 
nation to  commit  fraud,  which  is  by  no  means  common  among  teachers."* 

Mr.  Cumin  states,  also,  that  in  the  interests  of  the  scholar  there  was  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  alteration.  It  had  been  found  that  Avhen  once  a  scholar's  attendance 
had  reached  the  prescribed  limit  of  250  attendances,  he  was  apt  to  become  less  regular, 
whereas  by  the  qualification  of  22  weeks'  enrolment,  there  was  no  such  standard  of 
sufficient  attendance  suggested.  On  the  actual  working  of  this  provision  we  have 
received  a  large  body  of  evidence,  the  consideration  of  which  must  be  I'eserved  for  a 
later  chapter  of  this  report. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fundamental  alterations  the  following  changes  were 
made  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  by  the  Code  of  1882.  A  Seventh  Standard  was  added 
to  the  six  already  existing,  which  themselves  underwent  certain  modifications.  l<]nglish, 
or  literature,  and  physical  geography,  the  latter  of  which  had  proved  to  be  among  the 
most  popular  of  the  specific  subjects,  disappeared  from  the  list,  and  a  portion  of  their 
matter  was  incorporated  in  the  class  subjects  of  English  and  geography.  Meanwhile  the 
schedule  of  specific  subjects  was  enlarged  and  arranged  under  12  heads,  but  instead  of 
being  .accessible  as  before  to  a  scholar  in  the  Fourth  Standard,  specific  subjects  were 
henceforth  limited  to  scholars  who  had  passed  the  Foukh  Standard.  While  the  cur- 
riculum was  graduated  up  to  the  Seventh  Standard,  scholars  were  permitted  to  devote 
a  portion  of  the  school  time  to  class  and  specific  subjects,  an  arrangement  which  gave 
scope  for  higher  studies  in  the  case  of  individual  scholars,  and  still  enabled  the  definition 
of  an  elementary  school  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1870  to  be  fidfiUed,  that  the  principal 
part  of  the  education  therein  given  should  be  elementary.  Meanwhile  the  doctrine  of 
examination  according  to  a  standard  of  age  was  abandoned  in  this  Code. 

Besides  these  changes  in  the  method  of  assessing  the  grant,  and  in  the  subject-matter 
of  examination,  the  Code  of  1882  introduced  a  new  form   of  grant,  called  the  Merit 
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Grant,  on  the  effects  of  which  we  have  taken  much  evidence.     No  better  description      Part  I. 
can  be  given  of  the  objects  with  which   the  Merit  Grant  was  instituted,  and  of  the    Chapter  4. 
intended  method  of  its  application,  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  section  29  of  the 
Instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  accompanying  the  Code  of  1882,  §  29.* 

"  There  is  no  graver  or  more  difficult  task  imposed  upon  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  by  instructions 
the  amended  Code  than  that  of  assessing  the  merit  grant.  Your  own  experience  must  tolnspectors, 
often  have  led  you  to  conclude  that  the  full  value  of  a  school's  work  is  not  accurately  1882. 
measured  by  the  results  of  individual  examination,  as  tabulated  in  a  schedule  ;  and  that 
two  schools,  in  which  the  ratio  of  "  passes  "  attained  is  the  same,  often  differ  materially 
in  the  quality  of  those  passes,  and  in  general  efficiency  as  places  of  education.  It  is  in 
order  that  these  differences  may  be  duly  recognised  in  calculating  the  grant  that  my 
Lords  have  caused  the  award  of  a  substantial  part  of  that  sum  to  be  dependent  on  the 
estimate  you  form  of  the  merit  of  a  school  as  a  whole.  Article  109  b,  specifies  three 
particulars:  (1)  the  organisation  and  discipline;  (2)  the  intelligence  employed  in 
instruction ;  and  (3)  the  general  quality  of  the  work,  especially  in  the  elementary 
subjects.  Thus  the  award  of  the  merit  grant  will  be  the  result  of  several  factors  of 
judgment.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  number  of  passes  will  necessarily  rank  as  the 
most  important  of  these  factors ;  but  inferences  derived  from  them  alone  may  be 
modified  by  taking  into  account  the  skill  and  spirit  of  the  teaching,  the  neatness  of  the 
schoolroom  and  its  appliances,  the  accuracy  and  trustworthiness  of  the  registers,  the 
fitness  of  the  classification  in  regard  to  age  and  capacity,  the  behaviour  of  the  children, 
especially  in  their  honesty  under  examination,  and  the  interest  they  evince  in  their 
work.  The  Code  also  instructs  you  to  make  reasonable  allowance  for  "  special 
circumstances."  A  shifting,  scattered,  very  poor  or  ignorant  population  ;  any  circum- 
stance which  makes  regular  attendance  exceptionally  difficult ;  failure  of  health,  or 
unforeseen  changes  among  the  teaching  staff,  will  necessarily  and  rightly  affect  your 
judgment.  It  is  needful,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  to  have  regard  not  only  to  the 
existence  of  special  difficulties,  but  also  to  the  degree  of  success  with  which  those 
diflSculties  have  been  overcome."  From  bad  or  unsatisfactory  schools  it  is  manifest 
that  the  merit  grant  should  be  withheld  altogether.  The  cases  which  you  dealt  with 
under  Article  32b  of  the  former  Code,  and  in  which  a  deduction  of  one  or  more  tenths 
was  made  for  "  faults  of  instruction  or  discipline,"  or  in  which  you  have  not  recom- 
mended the  grant  for  "  discipline  and  organisation,"  would  of  course  fall  under  this 
head.  Other  cases  will  occur  which  are  not  serious  enough  to  justify  actual  deduction, 
but  in  which  you  observe  that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  indifferent  passes,  preventible 
disorder,  dulness,  or  irregularity,  oi'  that  the  teacher  is  satisfied  with  a  low  standard  of 
duty.  To  schools  of  this  class  no  merit  grant  should  be  awarded.  But  a  school  of 
humble  aims,  which  passes  only  a  moderately  successful  examination,  may  properly  be 
designated  "  Fair,"  if  its  work  is  conscientiously  done,  and  is  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
if  the  school  is  free  from  any  conspicuous  fault." 

Succeeding  codes  have  introduced  few  modifications  into  the  Code  of  1882,  which  is  still  Classificii- 
substantially  in  possession  of  the  field.  One  addition  only  may  be  noticed  in  the  Code  of  *'""• 
1884,  because  it  bears  directly  on  the  subject  of  over-pressure,  on  which  we  have  taken 
so  much  evidence.  It  occurs  as  an  addition  to  the  clause  directing  the  attention  of  the 
inspector  to  the  moral  training  of  the  school  in  awarding  the  grant  for  organisation  and 
discipline,  of  which  clause  we  have  already  traced  the  history,  and  it  is  intended  to  throw 
on  the  teacher  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  classification  of  the  school,  and  for  the 
presentation  of  the  scholars  for  examination. f  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  new 
clause  which  is  still  in  force  :  "  The  inspector  will  also  satisfy  himself  that  the  teacher 
"  has  neither  withheld  scholars  improperly  from  examination  nor  unduly  pressed  those 
•'  that  are  dull  or  delicate  in  preparation  for  it,  at  any  time  in  the  year ;  and  that  in 
"  classifying  them  for  instruction,  regard  has  been  paid  to  their  health,  their  age,  and 
"  their  mental  capacity,  as  well  as  to  their  due  progress  in  learning."  J  As  a  guide  to  the 
discharge  of  one  branch  of  the  responsibility  thus  laid  on  the  teacher — that  of  properly 
selecting  those  who  should  be  withdrawn  from  examination — a  definition  is  subjoined  of 
what  will  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  excuse,  which,  as  it  bears  so  closely  on  the 
important  subjects  already  referred  to,  we  also  quote  in  full.  "  The  following, 
"  among  others,  will  be  considered  reasonable  excuses  for  either  withholding  a  scholar 
•'  or  not  presenting  him  in  a  higher  standard ;  delicate  health  or  prolonged  illness, 
"  obvious  dullness  or  defective  intellect,  temporary  deprivation,  by  accident  or  otherwise, 
"  of  the  use  of  the  eye  or  hand.  If  a  scholar  has  failed  in  two  subjects,  or  twice  in 
"  the  same  subject,  he  may  generally  be  presented  again  in  the  same  standard."! 

*  See  Appendix  to  this  volume.  f  New  Code  (1884),  Art.  109  (b.) 

X  New  Code  (1884),  Art.  199c_(vi.) 
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From  this  review  of  the  history  of  the  Codes  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  two  elements 
of  which  the  grant  from  the  first  consisted  have  been  throughout  maintained, — 
payment  for  attendance  and  payment  on  the  results  of  examination.  The  proportions 
in  which  these  two  elements  have  entered  into  the  calculation  of  the  grant  have  varied 
but  slightly,  until  the  Code  of  1882  gave  an  additional  prominence  to  average  attendance. 
Under  that  Code  not  only  was  a  fixed  grant  made  payable  on  the  average  attendance, 
but  the  lattei-  became  also  a  factor  by  which  the  amount  of  that  part  of  the  grant  was 
determined,  which  depended  on  the  results  of  individual  examination.  In  1882  a  third 
element  was  introduced,  by  allotting  a  grant  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  schools. 
The  principle  of  payment  by  results,  which  has  since  1862  so  largely  affected  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  grant,  appears  now  again  to  be  called  in  question,  and  it  will  be  our 
duty  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Report  to  weigh  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  us 
on  this  subject. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors  which  are  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Department.  They  form  practical  commentaries  on  the 
application  of  the  Code,  and  contain,  a«  their  name  implies,  directions  to  the  inspectors, 
as  to  the  way  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  discharged  under  the  existing  regulations. 
The  following  extract  from  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  issued  in  1878,*  will  show 
how  from  time  to  time  their  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  higher  aspects  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  moral  and  social  needs  of  the  children  in  elementary  schools. 

"  My  Lords  are  anxious  that  you  should  lose  no  suitable  opportimity  of  impressing 
upon  both  managers  and  teachers  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them,  over 
and  above  the  intellectual  teaching,  in  regard  to  the  moral  training  of  the  children 
committed  to  their  charge.  You  will  express  your  special  approbation  of  all  schools 
where,  from  knowledge  which  you  have  gained  by  repeated  visits,  .you  observe  that  a 
high  moral  tone  is  maintained. 

"  You  will  probably  have  observed  that  their  Lordships'  object  throughout  has  been, 
over  and  above  the  acquisition  by  every  child  of  the  bare  ordinary  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion, to  promote  the  development  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  scholars  rather 
than  to  seek  to  burden  their  memories  with  subjects  which,  considering  the  early  age 
at  which  the  majority  of  children  leave  school,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
them ;  and  also  to  encourage  such  training  in  school,  in  matters  affecting  their  daily 
life,  as  may  help  to  improve  and  raise  the  character  of  their  homes.  "With  respect  to 
the  ordinary  rudiments,  you  will  urge  the  teachers,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  just  enabling  the  children  to  pass  the  standard  examinations  which 
set  them  free  'from  compulsory  attendance,  but  to  endeavour  to  provide  that  all  chil- 
dren before  they  leave  school  shall  at  least  have  acquired  the  power  of  writing  with 
facility,  of  using  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  without  diflBculty,  and  of  reading 
without  exertion  and  with  pleasure  to  themselves.  As  regards  history  and  geography, 
you  will  encourage,  as  far  as  you  can,  such  teaching  as  is  likely  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  children.  Their  attention  should  be  specially  directed  to  the  interesting 
stories  of  history,  to  the  lives  of  noble  characters,  and  to  incidents  which  tend  to  create 
a  patriotic  feeling  of  regard  for  their  country  and  its  position  in  the  world ;  and  while 
they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  leading  historical  incidents  that  have  taken 
place  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  with  its  special  geograpliical  features,  an  interest 
should  be  excited  in  the  colonial  and  foreign  possessions  of  the  British  Crown. 

"  You  will  bear  in  mind,  and  will  urge  upon  managers  and  teachers,  that  though 
certain  subjects  only  are  paid  for  under  the  Code,  and  certain  subjects  only  are  obli- 
gatory, it  is  in  their  power  to  give  instruction  to  children  in  any  other  useful  and 
suitable  branches  of  knowledge  for  which  the  parents  show  a  liking,  or  which  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  population  seem  specially  to  require.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  upon  you  that  uniformity  in  the  school  course,  as  far  as  the  non- 
essential subjects  are  concerned,  is  not  the  object  their  Lordships  have  in  view  in  their 
administration,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  consider  it  advantageous  to  the  country 
generally  that  there  should  be  a  variety  in  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  so  as  to  meet 
the  varying  and  very  different  requirements  of  different  localities  and  condition  of  life. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  a  great  variety  of  optional  subjects,  both  in  elementary  science 
and  literature,  has  recently  been  added  by  their  Lordships  to  the  Code.  From  no 
good  school,  however,  or  conscientious  teacher,  will  you  ever  hear  the  plea  urged  that 
only  "  paying  "  subjects  can  be  attended  to.  The  schools  which  pass  best  in  such 
subjects  are  not  those  which  confine  themselves  solely  to  the  work  of  the  standards, 
which  are  necessarily  fixed  with  an  eye  to  the  capacities  of  ordinary  children,  or  even 
to  the  others  enumerated  in  the  Code." 


*  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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It  would  be  wearisome  to  enter  on  a  detailed  account  of  the  form  which  the  Instruc-      Part  I. 
tions  to  Inspectors  have  taken  in  successive  editions.     It  may  suffice  to  make  a  few    Chapter  4, 
extracts  from  the  Revised  Instructions  adapted  to  the  Code  of  1886,  for  the  purpose  y.   .~T  , 
of  illustrating  the    spirit    in    which    Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  desired  by   the  conducting 
Department  to  discharge  their  arduous  and  delicate  functions  : —  examina-" 

"  My  Lords  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  general  principle,  that  all  t'O"*- 
hurry  or  undue  haste  on  the  day   of  examination  is  incompatible  with   the  proper  Sir  Lyon 
discharge  of  your  main  duty — that  of  ascertaining,  verifying,  and  reporting  the  facts  k  c  B^Vi 
on  which  the  parliamentary  grant  is  administered.     An  early  attendance  at  the  school  President, 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  time  available 
for  work,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  who  are  far  more  capable  of  sustained 
exertion  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.     A  hurried  inspection  probably  necessitates  some 
evils,  which  are  much  to  bo  deprecated, — the  attempt  to  do  two  things  at  once,  e.g.,  to 
give  out  dictation  or  sums  while  hearing  the  reading  of  another  class ;  keeping  classes 
unemployed  instead  of  dismissing  them  to  play ;  retaining  children  in  school  in  the 
dinner  hour,  and  thereby  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  meal;  prolonging  the, 
examination  to  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon ;  and  embarrassing  young  scholars  by  want 
of  clearness  in  dictation  or  in  asking  questions.     As  a  rule,  infants  should  not  be 
detained  beyond  the  ordinary  hour  for  dismissal ;  and   other   children  whom   it   is 
proposed  to  examine  later,  should  be  relieved  by  a  short  interval  for  recreation  before 
that  time."* 

We  have  already  quoted  from  the  Instructions  of  1882  f  the  official  statement  of  the  Excellent 
principles  which  were  to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  inspectors  in  awarding  the  merit  grant.  ^^^'^*'  grant. 
The  instructions  now  in  force  contain  a  description  of  schools  deserving  the  mark 
"  Excellent,"  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer. 

"  It  is  the  intention  of  their  Lordships  that  the  mark  '  Excellent '  should  be  reserved  for 
cases  of  distinguished  merit.  A  thoroughly  good  school  in  favourable  conditions  is 
characterised  by  cheerful  and  yet  exact  discipline,  maintained  without  harshness  and 
without  noisy  demonstration  of  authority.  Its  premises  are  cleanly  and  well  ordered; 
its  time  table  provides  a  proper  variety  of  mental  employment  and  of  physical  exercise ; 
its  organisation  is  such  as  to  distribute  the  teaching  power  judiciously,  and  to  secure 
for  every  scholar,  whether  he  is  likely  to  bring  credit  to  the  school  by  examination  or 
not,  a  fair  share  of  instruction  and  of  attention.  The  teaching  is  animated  and 
interesting,  and  yet  thorough  and  accurate.  The  reading  is  fluent,  careful,  and 
expressive,  and  the  children  are  helped  by  questioning  and  explanation  to  follow  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read.  Arithmetic  is  so  taught  as  to  enable  the  scholars  not  only 
to  obtain  correct  answers  to  sums,  but  also  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  processes 
umployed.  If  higher  subjects  are  attempted,  the  lessons  are  not  confined  to  memory 
work  and  to  the  learning  of  technical  terms,  but  are  designed  to  give  a  clear  knowledge 
of  facts  and  to  train  the  learner  in  the  practice  of  thinking  and  observing.  Besides 
fulfilling  these  conditions,  which  are  all  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Code,  such  a  school 
seeks  by  other  means  to  be  of  service  to  the  children  who  attend  it.  It  provides  for 
the  upper  classes  a  regular  system  of  home  exercises,  and  arrangements  for  correcting 
them  expeditiously  and  thoroughly.  Where  circumstances  permit,  it  has  also  its 
lending  library,  its  savings'  bank,  and  an  orderly  collection  of  simple  objects  and 
apparatus  adapted  to  illustrate  the  school  lessons,  and  formed  in  part  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  scholars  themselves.  Above  all,  its  teaching  and  discipline  are  such  as  to  exert 
a  right  influence  on  the  manners,  the  conduct,  and  the  character  of  the  children,  to 
awaken  in  them  a  love  of  reading  and  such  an  interest  in  their  own  mental  improvement 
as  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  last  beyond  the  period  of  school  life."  J 

The   teachers  called  before  us  have  been  very   generally    questioned   as   to    their  Home 
practice  in  the  matter  of  setting  home  lessons.     It  is  instructive   to  learn  from  the  '^'^^""^• 
following  extract  what  advice  Her  Majesty's    Inspectors   are  bidden    to    tender  on 
this  subject : — 

"  Your  advice  will  be  occasionally  asked  respecting  home  lessons,  although  the  subject 
is  mainly  one  of  internal  discipline,  and  not  necessarily  within  your  purview.  For 
delicate,  or  very  young  children,  such  lessons  are  plainly  unsuitable,  and  the  special 
circumstances  of  some  schools  render  it  inexpedient  to  require  home  tasks  in  any  form. 
Of  such  circumstances  the  local  managers  are  the  best  judges.  But  in  the  upper 
classes  of  good  schools,  in  which  the  teachers  exert  a  right  influence  and  take  an 
interest  in  their  work,  the  practice  of  giving  short  exercises  to  be  performed  at  homo 
is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  and  is  open  to  no  practical  objection.     The  best  teachers 

*  Revised  Tnatructions  (1886),  page  13.  f  See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

I  Instructions  (1886),  §  51. 
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use  sucli  exercises  rather  to  illustrate,  and  to  fix  in  the  memory,  lessons  which  have 
already  been  explained  in  school,  than  to  break  new  ground  or  to  call  for  new  mental 
effort.  This  purpose  is  served  by  lessons  of  a  very  simple  and  definite  character — a 
sum,  a  verse  of  poetry,  a  list  of  names  or  dates,  a  letter,  an  outline  map,  a  short 
parsing  exercise,  which  may  readily  be  prepared  in  half  an  hour,  and  which  admits  of 
very  easy  testing  and  correction  on  the  following  day.  When  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled  the  home  task  is  found  to  have  a  very  valuable  effect,  not  only  in  helping  the 
progress  of  the  scholar,  and  in  encouraging  the  habits  of  application,  but  also  in 
awakening,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  an  interest  in  the  school  work."* 

Once  more,  since  complaints  have  been  laid  before  us  that  the  exemptions  from 
examination  claimed  by  the  managers  have  sometimes  been  disallowed  by  the  inspector, 
it  is  well  to  set  side  by  side  with  these  complaints,  which  will  hereafter  be  dealt  with, 
the  principles  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  instructed  to  act  in  this 
matter : — 

"Much  care  will  be  needed  in  dealing  with  cases  in  which  the  scholars,  though 
present,  are  withheld  from  examination.  Some  recent  experience  seems  to  show  that 
many  of  the  school  managers  are  hardly  yet  aware  of  the  responsibility  which  lies 
upon  them  in  connexion  with  the  exception  list,  and  that  they  sometimes  sign  the 
schedule  before  examining  its  details  with  sufficient  care.  Managers  should  be  recom- 
mended to  consider  the  cases  of  deficient  or  delicate  children  as  they  occur  throughout 
the  year,  and  to  place  on  record  in  the  log-book  or  minute  book  the  names  of  scholars 
whom  for  any  reason  they  intend  to  withhold.  You  will  not  in  any  case  examine,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  the  marks  on  the  schedule,  a  child  whose  name  is  placed  upon  the 
exception  list ;  but  it  will  be  your  duty  to  inquire  whether  there  is  an  adequate  reason 
for  withholding  him.  The  Code  enumerates  the  principal  of  such  reasons.  A  mere 
general  allegation  of  backwardness  or  incapacity  should  not  be  accepted  unless,  on 
seeing  the  child,  you  are  satisfied  that  he  ought  not  to  be  examined.  Nor  should  any 
fixed  proportion  of  exceptions  be  allowed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  any  case;  since  in  a 
school  in  ordinary  conditions  such  exceptions  should  be  very  few,  and,  in  circum- 
stances which  are  specially  unfavourable,  the  number  of  legitimate  excuses  may  some- 
times be  large.  You  will  judge  of  each  case  on  its  own  merits  before  entering  the 
mark  '  excused  '  (E.)  or  '  not  excused  '  (N.E.)  on  the  examination  schedule.  And  in 
determining  cases  of  difficulty  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  claim  is  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  scholar,  and  because  for  any  reason  it  is  not  good  for  him  that  he 
should  be  examined,  it  should  be  freely  allowed.  But  in  any  cases  in  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  exception  is  asked  in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  managers,  or  because  it  is 
feared  that  the  repute  of  the  school  or  the  amount  of  the  grant  might  slightly  suffer  if 
the  scholar  failed  to  passed,  the  excuse  must  oe  regarded  as  insufficient."t 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  under  the  form  of  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  the 
Education  Department  could  in  fact  modify  the  statutory  regulations  which  govern 
the  administration  of  the  grant.  But  since  the  Code  requires  managers  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  copy  of  the  Revised  Instructions  for  each  year,  which  are,  moreover, 
presented  to  Pai'liament,  the  Department  practically  challenges  the  most  jealous  inquiry 
into  the  good  faith  with  which  it  adheres  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Code  in  the 
directions  it  gives  to  its  Inspectors.^ 


Instructions  (1886\  §  57. 


t  Instructions  (1886),  §  64.         J  New  Code  (1886),  Art.  8. 
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PART     II.  P*«^"- 


The  existing  State  of  Facts. 


We  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Cumin  -with  returns,  prepared  by  him  from  Retura«». 
oflBcial  records  in  the  possession  of  the  Education  Department,  containing  full  statistics 
of  the  progressive  growth  of  elementary  education  in  England  and  Wales,  embracing 
up  to  1885  a  period  of  25  years.  These  returns  will  be  found  printed  in  Appendix  C. 
of  the  first  volume  of  our  Report,  together  with  a  summary  of  their  contents.*  We 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  examining  Mr.  Cumin  on  the  most  important  points 
arising  out  of  these  figures.  Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  details  of 
these  tables,  which  show  the  gradual  advance  made  under  the  several  heads  of  edu- 
cational statistics,  it  may  be  convenient  to  present  a  summary  of  the  most  recent 
facts  of  the  case,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  returns  of  the  Elementary  Schools 
visited  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  the  year  ending  August  31,  1886. 

Prom  these  we  learn  that, — 

1.  The  number  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  and  Assistants  was  302. 

2.  The  estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  27,870,586. 

The  estimated  population  of  those  belonging  to  the  class  frequenting  elementary 
schools  between  3  and  5,  1,432,739  ;  5  to  13,  5,216,788  ;  13  to  14,  587,819  ; 
total,  7,237,346. 

3.  The  number  of  Day  Schools  visited  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  was  19,022 

Institutions,  containing  28,645  separate  Departments. 

4.  There  were  5,145,292  places  in  the  schools  inspected  in  that  year,  affording 

accommodation  for  18*46  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population. 

5.  There  were  on  the  registers  of  the  schools  inspected  4,505,825  scholars,  and 

4,553,751  on  the  registers  of  annual  grant  schools,  being  16-34  per  cent,  of 
the  estimated  population. 

6.  There  were  in  average  attendance  3,438,425  scholars,  being  76'31  per  cent,  of 

the  number  of  the  registers. 

7.  There  were,  acting  as  teachers  in  these  schools,  42,212  certificated  teachers, 

17,439  assistant  teachers,  27,804  pupil  teacliers,  and  4,659  female  assistants. 

8.  These  schools  were  maintained  at  a  total  cost  of  6,839,870^.,  which  was  met  by 

income  derived  from  the  following  sources,  viz.,  from  school  fees,  1,812,917/. ; 
from  Government  grant,  2,866,700L  ;  from  voluntary  subscriptions, 
742,597?.;  from  local  rates  in  the  case  of  Board  Schools,  1,169,150?;  from 
endowment,  156,123/. ;  from  miscellaneous  receipts,  79,702/. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  national  education  by  the  light  of  the  tables  prepared  for  Earlier  sta- 
the  Commission  by  Mr.  Cumin,  it  must  be   premised  that  the  figures  supplied  by  the  ^^^^^<^^  ex- 
Department  refer  only  to  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants,  and  consequently  leave  out  of  un^onrc^d 
account,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods,  a  considerable  amount  of  educational  efibrt  uncon-  with  Govern- 
nected  with  Government.     This,  however,  has  been  a  quantity  year  by  year  diminishing,  ment. 
and  more  rapidly  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  ;  the  facilities  given  for 
granting  certificates  to  acting  teachers  having,  by  this  time,  brought  almost  all  efficient 
schools  within  the  reach  of  annual  grants.     The  figures,  therefore,  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  respect  to  the  present  time  may,  without  serious  error,  be  taken  to  represent 
the  whole  available  resources  of  elementary  education.     But  in  estimating  the  progress 
which  these  statistics  disclose,  especially  in  the  earlier  periods,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  entirely  attributable  to  a  newly  created  provision  for  education,  but  that  it 
includes  also  many  schools  which   had    previously  been    in   existence,  although  not 
before  connected  with  the  Education  Department. 

In  taking  account  of  the  buildings  which  have  been  erected  with  the  aid  of  grants  Building 
from  the  Department,  the  return  of  the  money  spent  on  the  erection  of  training  S'*"^' 
colleges  up  to  the  date  (1863)  at  which  building  grants  ceased,f  is  approximately 
exhaustive,  and  comprehends  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  that  date  in  England 
and  Wales  in  that  direction.  The  total  sum  that  had  been  expended  on  these  fabrics 
is  reported  to  have  been  638,900/.,  towards  which  the  Department  has  contributed 
118,627/.,  lea-sdng  rather  more  than  half  a  million,  which  was  provided  by  voluntary 
contributions. 


•  Report,  vol.  I.,  page  517.  f  Table  I.,  Appendix,  Report,  vol.  1. 
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We  gather  from  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  the 
following  additional  facts.  There  are  30  training  colleges  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  6  are  conducted  on  the  British  and  Foreign  school  system,  1 
is  Congregational,  2  are  "Wesleyan,  3  Roman  Catholic,  and  4  other  undenomina- 
tional ;  making  a  total  of  43  in  England  and  Wales.*  Of  these,  17  are  for  masters, 
25  for  mistresses,  and  one  for  masters  and  mistresses  combined.  These  colleges 
accommodate  between  them  1,369  male  students,  1,822  females,  together  with  66 
students  resident  in  the  same  institution  for  masters  and  mistresses. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  1886  was,  for  the  male  colleges 
82,719^.,  for  the  female  78,024Z.,  for  the  mixed  college  2,999L  The  average  annual 
cost  per  head  is  about  601.  for  males  and  43Z.  for  female  students.  Out  of  167,643L, 
the  total  annual  cost  of  their  maintenance,  121,822L  is  supplied  by  grants  from  the 
Education  Department ;  the  students  contribute  27,441L,  while  15,971/.  consists  of 
voluntary  contributions.  These  institutions  are  nearly  all  full,  and  indeed  there 
is  great  competition  for  admission  into  them. 

Between  the  years  1839  and  1882  building  grants  have  been  made  by  the  State 
towards  the  erection  and  improvement  of  6,335  elementary  schools,  amounting  in  all 
to  1,767,035L,  to  meet  a  sum  of  4,866,273L,  voluntarily  contributed  by  the  promoters. 
The  number  of  scholars  thus  provided  for  was  1,233,050,  at  a  total  cost  of  6,633,308/. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  represents  only  that  part  of  voluntary  school 
building  towards  which  the  Department  has  made  a  Isuilding  grant.  No  fewer  than 
2,239,531  school  seats  have  been  provided  in  schools  erected  by  unaided  voluntary 
eflfbrt,  the  cost  of  which  represents  an  outlay  of  more  than  11,000,000/.  This  does 
not  include  the  value  of  those  sites  which  have  been  given  gratuitously. 

The  progress  made  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  between  1860  and  1885  in  the  number 
of  schools,  school  places,  and  scholars  brought  annually  under  the  view  of  the  Depart- 
ment through  the  visits  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  is  set  forth  in  Table  2  of  Mr.  Cumin's 
Returns.  The  number  of  schools  annually  inspected  rose  from  5,141  to  19,063; 
and  the  school-places  from  1,094,006  to  5,061,503.  That  progress  has  been  con- 
tinuous, but  the  great  leap  in  the  provision  of  school  accommodation  naturally  took 
place  after  the  Education  Act  of  1870  had  made  it  incumbent  on  every  school  district 
to  supply  itself  with  sufficient  and  efficient  education.  In  the  five  years  following  on 
1870  the  accommodation  in  inspected  schools  increased  by  1,267,840  places,  and  in  the 
succeeding  five  years  by  1,094,329  more.  Of  the  whole  increase  in  accommodation 
from  1870  to  1886,  amounting  to  3,182,919  places,  1,542,032  were  due  to  voluntary 
effort,  whilst  1,640,887  were  provided  by  school  boards.  The  existing  school 
accommodation,  reckoned  as  5,200,685  in  1886,  is  made  up  of  3,472,581  places 
in  voluntary  schools  and  1,728,104  in  board  schools,  the  former  being  to  the  latter 
somewhat  in  excess  of  two  to  one. 

Corresponding  to  the  5,200,685  school  places  in  the  19,173  schools  on  the  annual 
grant  list,  there  were  in  1886,  4,553,751  registered  scholars.  Since  in  1860  there 
were  only  957,936  on  the  registers  of  grant  aided  schools,  and  only  1,693,059  in  1870, 
this  represents  an  mcrease  in  the  last  16  years  of  2,860,692 — 1,189,230  voluntary,  and 
1,671,412  board — and  in  the  last  26  years  an  increase  of  3,595,815  scholars  on  the  school 
registers.  In  the  meanwhile  the  population  increased  from  19,902,713  in  1860  to 
22,090,163  in  1870,  and  to  27,870,586  in  1886. 

A  further  test  of  the  progress  of  education  is  given  by  the  proportion  which 
the  number  on  the  registers  of  efficient  schools  bears  to  the  population.  Taking  account 
only  of  State-aided  schools,  this  proportion  in  England  and  Wales  was  4-81  in  1860, 
7'66  in  1870,  11*46,  in  1875,  and  in  1886  it  stood  at  16-34.  If  all  other  certified  efficient 
schools  were  included,  we  learn  from  a  note  to  these  tables  that  the  registered  scholars 
would  certainly  not  be  less  than  1  in  6  of  the  population.  Again,  taking  the  number  of 
scholars  of  the  ages  of  from  7  to  11  "  on  the  registers  of  our  annual  grant  schools,  we 
"  find  that  they  (2,093,910)  are  upwards  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  popula- 
"  tion  (2,202,291)  of  that  age,  and  of  the  class  usually  to  be  found  at  elementary  schools."t 
Such  are  the  statistical  proofs  which  Mr.  Cumin  is  able  to  afford  of  the  opinion  which  he 
expressed  in  evidence,  that  we  have  got  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  country  who 
ought  to  be  there  on  the  registers  of  our  elementary  schools,  a  result  which,  we  venture 
to  think,  both  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  and  the  author  of  the  first 
Education  Act  of  1870,  would  have  regarded  as  no  mean  one,  could  they  have  foreseen 
its  being  realised  in  the  intervals  that  have  elapsed  since  their  respective  labours. 


•  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  (1887),  page  388. 
T  See  Table  Report,  Vol.  I.,  page  620. 
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Passing  from  the  registered  scliolars  to  those  in  average  attendance,  we  find  Pabt  U. 
that  the  proDortion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  has  been  singularly  fluctuating^  . 
during  the  periods  referred  to.  The  per-centage  of  registered  scholars  in  attendance  attencknce. 
stood  in  I860  as  high  as  74'35  in  grant-aided  schools,  which  were  then,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  somewhat  picked  ones.  But  by  1870  that  proportion  had  fallen  heavily, 
standing  then  at  68-07,  though  the  continually  varying  Regulations  of  the  Department 
during  that  period  render  it  difficult  to  institute  a  very  valid  comparison.  By  1875  it 
had  still  further  fallen  to  66-95.  But  in  the  intermediate  time  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  had  passed,  which  brought  into  account  a  large  accession  of  feeble  schools  and 
of  unwilling  scholars  throughout  the  country,  while  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
number  of  board  schools  newly  established  had  not  as  yet  got  into  working  order. 
By  1880  a  rebound  of  regularity  of  attendance  had  taken  place,  the  average  attendance 
having  then  risen  to  70-61  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  on  the  register — 70*5  in  voluntary 
schools  and  70-8  in  board  schools.  This  improvement  in  zhe  regularity  of  attendance 
took  place  during  a  period  which  included  the  important  changes  in  the  Code  of  1875 
to  which  we  have  already  called  attention.  During  the  same  period  the  Act  of  1876 
had  come  into  operation,  creating  indirect,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  direct,  com- 
pulsion. Finally,  in  the  interval  between  1880  and  1886,  the  proportion  of  attendance 
to  scholars  on  the  registers  rose  to  the  figure  at  which  it  now  stands,  76'31 — 76-27  in 
voluntary  schools,  76-38  in  board  schools.  During  this  period  Mr.  Mundella's  Act  came 
into  force,  requiring  compulsory  byelaws  to  be  universally  adopted,  while  later  on  the 
Code  of  1882  was  enacted,  making  the  grant  depend  more  largely  upon  the  attendance. 
Board  and  voluntary  schools  seem  to  stand  more  nearly  on  an  equality  in  this  respect 
than  in  any  other,  the  figure  repi-esenting  regularity  of  attendance  showing  in  1884  an 
advantage  in  favour  of  voluntary  school  attendance  of  4  in  a  1,000,  whilst  in  1886  the 
advantage  was  with  board  school  attendance,  but  only  of  1  in  a  1,000. 

The  educational  results,  as  tested  by  examination,  have  likewise  shown  evidence  of  Results, 
continued  advance,  though  with  fluctuations  in  certain  particulars.  The  year  1872,  in 
which  the  efiects  first  appear  of  the  new  Code  of  1871  and  of  the  creation  of  board 
schools,  is  the  first  in  which  the  present  tables  give  the  per-centage  of  scholars  pre- 
sented in  Standards  IV.  to  VI.,  and  of  those  above  10  years  of  age  presented  in 
Standards  I.  to  III.  The  first  per-centage,  indicating  the  degi'ee  of  advance  in 
learning,  shows  every  year  evidence  of  increasingly  good  results.  The  per-centage  of 
these  upper  standard  scholars,  which  was  in  1872  only  17*96,  and  fell  in  1873  to  17-43 
of  the  whole,  rose,  with  one  or  two  trifling  exceptions,  progressively,  till  in  1886  it 
reached  34-68,  or  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  In  like  manner  the  index  of  back- 
wardness, supplied  by  the  proportion  of  elder  children  presented  for  examination  in 
the  lower  standards,  had  fallen  from  63-71  per  cent,  in  1872  to  36-33  per  cent,  in 
1886.  The  per-centage  of  passes  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  has  not  made 
like  progress.  Beginning  with  a  record  of  83-57  per  cent,  in  1864 — the  first  year  in 
wliich  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code  took  full  eft'ect — it  rose  progressivelj'  until  1870, 
when  it  reached  the  maximum  of  85-87,  after  which  it  gradually  fell  off,  beginning, 
however,  to  recover  itself  in  1878,  and  standing,  in  1886,  at  85-99.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  within  these  earlier  periods  elementary  subjects  more  generally 
engrossed  the  attention  of  scholars  to  the  exclusion  of  class  subjects.  In  many  cases 
specific  subjects  have  been  added  to  the  programme  of  school  studies,  and  more  also 
is  now  demanded  under  the  head  of  these  rudiments.  Compulsion,  too,  has  in  the 
meantime  driven  into  school  a  residuum  whose  attendance  and  attainments  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  on  a  par  with  those  of  scholars  previously  attending  school  of  their 
own  free  will. 

The  financial  position  of  schools  at  selected  periods  beginning  with  1860  is  one  of  prc^ressivc 
the  most  important  facts  of  the  case  which  is  disclosed  by  Mr.  Cumin's  tables.     The  cost  of 
annual  charges  of  education  have  from  the  first  been  divided  between  the  Government  education, 
and  the  local  promoters.     But  previous  to  1862,  part  of  the  Government  grant  was 
paid  direct  to  members  of  the  school  stafi",  and  so   does  not  appear  in  the   school 
accounts.     Since  Mr.  Lowe's  code,  however,  all  payments  from  the  Department  have 
been  made  direct  to  the  managers  as  part  of  the  school  funds,  and  to  that  extent  have 
increased  the  apparent  cost  of  each  child's  education.    In  1860  the  cost  is  set  down  as 
18s.  ll^d.,  and  in  1862  at  19s.  lid. ;  but  in  1870,  when  the  whole  grant  is  included  in 
the  reckoning,  it  stands  at  25s.  5d.,  and  each  successive  quinquennial  return  shows  a 
further  increment.      Thus,  it  had  risen  in   1875  to  32s.  5^d.,  in  1880  to  36s.  S^d. —  charee  on 
34s.  7^d.  in  voluntary  schools,  and  41s.  ll^d.  in  board  schools — and  it  stood  in  1886  Government 
at  39s.  5d. — 36s.  4^rf.  in  voluntary  schools,  and  44*.  llfi.  in  board  schools.     Mean-  grants, 
while,  the  average  grant  earned  by  each  scholar  which  stood  in   1860  and  in  1862  at 
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on  local 
resources. 


Aggregate 
expenditure, 


Teachers, 


Merit  grant. 


lOs,  6d.  was  temporarily  reduced  in  1870,  But  at  each  quinquennial  period  since 
tbe  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  rate  of  Government  grant  per  scholar 
shows  continuous  increase,  being  12*.  T^d.  in  1875,  15s.  5fd!.  in  1880,  and  17s.  2^d.  in 
1886  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance. 

Much  less  variation  is  apparent  in  the  charge  of  each  child's  education  on  the  local 
resources.  Standing  at  18s.  ll^d.  in  1860,  it  had  risen  to  20s.  lOd.  by  1875,  and  only 
reached  22s.  l^d.  in  1886.  Out  of  this  sum  the  parent  has  contributed  in  the  form 
of  school  fees  nearly  one-half,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  provided  by  subscriptions 
and  endowments  in  voluntary  schools,  and  by  rates  in  board  schools.  In  the  case  of 
Church  of  England  schools,  which  are  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  former  class 
of  schools,  the  demand  made  on  voluntary  contributions  for  each  scholar's  education 
was  7s.  l^d.  in  1885,  being  a  smaller  sum  than  at  any  previous  period  recorded  in 
these  tables. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  education  to  the  country,  being  the  product  of  two  increasing 
factors,  viz.,  the  cost  of  schooling  per  head,  and  the  number  of  children  under  education. 
— has  risen  with  great  rapidity.  In  1870  the  aggregate  expenditure  on  elementary 
schools  was  about  1^  millions,  in  1875  it  exceeded  3  millions,  in  1880  it  had  risen  to 
5  millions,  and  in  1886  to  more  than  6f  millions  (6,839,870/.) 

The  Government  grant  rose  from  562,611/.  in  1870,  to  2,958,766/.  in  1886. 
Voluntary  subscriptions  which  stood  in  1870  at  418,839/.,  rose  to  742,597/.  in  1886, 
a  point  at  which  they  have  for  some  years  been  almost  stationary,  but  with  a  tendency 
every  now  and  then  to  decline. 

The.  annual  charge  of  board  schools  on  the  local  rates  had  risen  in  1885  to 
1,169,150/. 

The  number  of  certificated  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  rose  from  6,393  in  1860, 
and  12,676  in  1870,  to  42,212  in  1886.  Of  these,  however,  only  28,645  could  be  in 
charge  of  as  many  schools,  leaving  over  14,000  to  act  as  assistants.  The  head  teachers, 
if  masters,  enjoyed  an  average  salary  of  132/.,  if  mistresses  of  80/.  No  account,  however, 
is  here  taken  of  the  numerous  residences  provided  in  voluntary  schools  for  the  principal 
teacher,  which  must  add  from  10/.  to  20/.  to  the  value  of  the  post.  Certificated 
masters  acting  as  assistants  had  in  1886  an  average  salary  of  90/.,  and  assistant  certificated 
mistresses  of  63/,  Of  uncertificated  assistants  (ex-pupil  teachers)  there  were  17,439 
at  work  in  1886,  whereas  in  1880  there  were  only  7,652.  On  the  other  hand  the 
pupil  teachers,  who  amounted  in  1880  to  33,733,  had  fallen  in  1886  to  27,804. 

The  evidence  we  have  received  shows  the  great  importance  attached  both  by 
managers  and  teachers  to  the  mark  of  merit  awarded  to  their  schools  by  Her  Majesty's 
inspector,  whether  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  nil.  The  Excellent  merit  grant,  we 
learn  from  Table  5,  was  in  1884  awarded  to  12  "45  per  cent,  of  the  infant  schools 
examined,  and  to  14-49  per  cent,  of  the  schools  for  older  scholars.  These  latter 
only  slightly  improved  their  record  in  1885,  rising  to  15  "90  per  cent,  rated  as  excellent, 
but  in  1886  they  again  advanced  to  16' 10  per  cent.  The  infant  schools  made 
much  more  progress,  rising  to  16 '88  per  cent,  rated  as  excellent  in  1885,  and  to  18-71 
in  1886.  But  a  singular  law  is  disclosed  by  these  tables  as  governing  the  award  of 
the  merit  grant,  viz.,  that  its  grades  vary  on  the  average  with  the  size  of  schools. 
The  following  table,  extracted  from  Mr.  Cumin's  Returns,  referring  to  1885,  will  bsst 
illustrate  this  law  of  proportion  between  the  numbers  in  school  antl  the  rate  of  merit 
grant  when  the  calculation  is  extended  over  the  whole  area  of  annual  grants. 


Average  Number  of  Scholars  in  each  Department  or  (Infant)  Class. 


Foe  Infants. 


Obtaining  Merit 
Grant. 


Excellent 
Good     - 
Fair 
Grant  refused 


Voluntary 
Schools. 

Board 
Schools. 

104 

189 

71 

120 

51 

70 

46 

63 

Total. 


134 
83 
55 

50 


For  Older  Children. 


Voluntary 
Schools. 


132 

102 

83 

69 


Board 
Schools. 


196 
1.50 
112 

88 


Total. 


115 
89 
73 


4^ 


It  -win  be  observed  that  equally  in  infant  and  upper  schools,  and  as  well  in  voluntary  a3 
in  l)oard  schools,  each  descending  grade  of  merit  corresponds  with  a  reduction  in  the 
averaere  size  of  the  school  obtaining  it.  And  one  reason  is  not  far  to  seek,  for  not  only 
ai'e  small  schools  relatively  more  expensive  than  large  ones,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
less  well  equipped,  but  as  numbers  increase  that  division  of  labour  which  economizes 
force  becomes  more  and  more  perfect. 


Part  II, 

Average  »ize 
of  sclioola. 


Pek-centage  of  Departments  and  (Infant)  Classes. 


Fob  Infants. 


Obtaining  Merit 
Grant. 


Voluntary 
Schools. 


Board 
Schools. 


Total. 


Excellent 
Good     - 
Fail- 
Grant  refused 


14-65 

23-41 

50-09 

49-60 

30-34 

23-01 

4-92 

3-98 

16-88 
49-97 

28-47 
4-68 


Fob  Older  Childeen. 


Voluntarj- 
Schools. 


14-08 

48-14 

30-62 

7-16 


Board 
Schools. 


Total. 


21-21 
51-10 

22-87 

4-82 


15-90 

48-89 

28-65 

6-53 


This  disparity  in  average  size,  followed  by  a  corresponding  disparity  in  merit  grant, 
may  be  further  illustrated  from  a  return  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
printed  in  Appendix  D.  of  Vol.  I.  of  our  Eeport.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the 
14,916  parishes  in  England  and  Wales,  corresponding  approximately  to  a  similar  number 
of  school  districts,  those  which  have  a  population  under  500,  and  therefore  presumably 
an  average  school  attendance  not  much  over  60,  number  8,951.  Of  these  small  parishes 
the  very  large  majority  are  supplied  by  voluntary  schools  ;  how  large  may  be  inferred 
from  Table  13  in  Mr.  Cumin's  returns.  There  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  3,928  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  with  less  than  60  in  average  attendance,  3,286  are  voluntary, 
and  only  642  are  supplied  by  boards.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  Table 
12,  which  shows  that  in  a  still  smaller  class  of  schools,  1,252  in  number,  where  the 
accommodation  is  under  60,  only  179  are  board  schools.  It  will  help  to  throw  light 
upon  the  educational  problem  if  it  be  remembered  that  in  England  and  Wales,  as 
Mr.  Cumin  has  told  us  in  evidence,  30  per  cent,  of  all  schools  have  an  average  attendance 
of  leas  than  60,  and  52  per  cent,  an  average  of  less  than  100.*  And  it  may  further  be 
inferred  from  the  figures  already  quoted  that  nearly  four-fifths  of  all  the  smaller 
schools  are  voluntary  ones.f 

Mr.  Cumin's  returns  include  an  elaborate  comparison  carried  on  for  10  years 
between  the  summaries  of  voluntary  and  board-school  work,  as  shown  in  Table  6. 
Looking  only  to  the  figures  of  1885,  the  number  of  voluntary  schools  inspected 
was  14,600,  as  compared  with  4,295  '  board  ones ; 
was  3,398,000  and  1,600,718  school  places,  their 
and  1,187,455  respectively.  In  point  of  regularity 
tically  on  the    same   footing,    as   has    been    already 

of  scholars  presented  in  higher  standards  was  also  almost  identical,  but  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  board  schools  in  the  per-centage  of  passes,  board  schools 
'having  87 '  07  per  cent,  as  against  84  •  14  per  cent,  in  voluntary  schools.  Board 
schools  also  were  receiving  a  larger  average  grant  per  head,  earning  17s.  7d.  as  against 
16s.  8\d.  in  voluntary  schools.  On  each  child's  schooling  board  schools  spent 
96'.  6^d.  in  excess  of  the  sum  paid  by  voluntary  ones :  the  amounts  being  45s  4d.  and 
358.  9.^d.  respectively.  Finally,  each  separate  institution  inspected  bad  on  an  average 
195  scholars  on  the  register  in  voluntary  schools  as  against  362  in  board  schools. 

The  following  facts  regarding-  the  distribution  in  1881  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales  between  school  boards  and  school  attendance  committees  may  be  gathered 
from  Table  VII.  furnished  by  Mr.  Cumin.  In  England  alone  the  population  under  the 
former  is  15,261,159  ;  under  the  latter  9,352,767.  Of  the  school  board  population 
3,834,354  is  in  Loudon,  6,824,540  in  municipal  l)oroughs,  and  4,602,265  in  parishes. 
The  districts  under  school  attendance  committees  comprise  a  population  of  1,545,008 
in  municipal  boroughs,  821,593  in  urban  sanitary  districts,  and  0,986,166  in   unions. 


their  relative  accommodation 
average  attendance  2,183,870 
of  attendance  they  were  prac- 
remarked.      Their    per-centage 


Small 
schools. 
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under  boards 
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*  1222-1223  (Cumin). 
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If  we  omit  London,  the  boroughs,  and  the  urban  aanitary  districts,  only  2,478  parishes 
in  England  are  within  the  school  board  area,  whilst  9,684  parishes  are  outside  of  the 
school  board  area,  a  proportion  of  about  one  to  four.  In  Wales  the  population  under 
school  boards  is  995,766,  whilst  that  under  school  attendance  committees  is  364,747  ; 
449  parishes,  excluding  boroughs,  being  within,  and  555  outside  of  the  school  board 
area.  Taking  England  and  Wales  together,  a  J)opulation  of  16,256,925  is  under  school 
boards,  and  of  9,717,514  under  school  attendance  committees,  the  former  being  63  and 
the  latter  37  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  parishes,  however,  in 
England  and  Wales  (excluding  borough  and  urban  sanitary  districts)  which  are  in 
school  board  and  in  non-school  board  districts  respectively  is  2,927  and  10,239,  being 
22  and  78  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  these  parishes. 

We  have  received  a  considerable  body  of  evidence,  given  principally  by  teachers 
in  charge  of  schools,  as  to  whether  children  now  leave  school  at  an  earlier  age  than 
formerly,  but  such  evidence  has  been  founded  largely  on  general  impressions, 
and  at  the  best  covers  a  very  limited  area.  One  of  the  tables  furnished  by 
Mr.  Cumin  supplies  materials  from  which  an  answer  may  be  drawn  at  once  more 
comprehensive  and  more  exact.  The  table  below  is  extracted  from  the  fuller 
Table  II.,  printed  at  page  522  of  Vol.  I.  of  our  Report,  regarding  the  ages  of  scholars 
on  the  register.  This  abridged  table  is  confined  to  the  returns  made  for  each  period 
of  five  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1865  and  terminating  with  that  of  1885.  It 
shows  that  in  the  course  of  that  period  of  20  years  the  centesimal  proportion  of 
scholars  of  12  years  old  and  over  has  increased  by  nearly  2  per  cent.,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  those  of  11  years  and  over  has  increased  by  4'23  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  taking  account  of  tlie  five  epochs  selected  in  this  abridged  table,  the  proportion 
of  registered  scholars  who  had  turned  13  years  of  age  will  be  seen  to  have  fallen 
gradually  from  1865  (4'41)  till  it  reached  a  minimum  (3-36)  in  1875,  to  have  attained 
a  maximum  in  1880  (5 '00),  and  to  stand  now  at  4' 10,  almost  exactly  where  it  did  in 
1870. 


Population 
under  bye- 
laws. 


Duration  of 
school  life. 


Centesimal  Proportion  which  Scholars  of  the  following  Ages  bore  to  the  Total 

Number  on  the  Registers. 

Original  and  Revised  Code 
in  Force. 

Year. 

11 

and  under 
12 

12 

and  under 

13 

13 

and  under 

14 

14 
and  over. 

Total 
11 

and  over. 

Total 

12 

and  over. 

Total 

13 

and  over. 

Revised  Code  (Mr.  Lowe)  - 

1865 

7-82 

5-56 

2-89 

1-52 

17-79 

9-97 

4-41 

. 

1870 

7-69 

5-46 

2-70 

1-39 

17-24 

9-55 

4-09 

Transition  year 

1875 

8-82 

6-28 

2-38 

•98 

18-46 

9-64 

3-36 

Code,      Viscount      Sandon 

(1876). 
Code,  Mr.  Mundella  (1682) 

1880 

9-83 

7-78 

3-86 

114 

22-61 

12-78 

5-00 

1885 

10-11 

7-81 

3-21 

-89 

22  02 

1191 

4-10 

>»                 >» 

1886 

10-35 

7-80 

3-29 

•89 

22-33 

13-98 

4-18 

The  distribution  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  under  standards  of  exemption 
determined  by  byelaws  is  given  in  Table  VIII.  (B)  of  Mr.  Cumin's  returns.  It  appears 
that  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Standards  for  total  exemption  are  those  in  force  among 
the  following  proportions  of  the  population:  viz.,  the  Fourth  Standard  for  31-68  per 
cent.,  the  Fifth  for  48-12,  and  the  Sixth  for  19-95.  But  of  school  districts  9,372  have 
the  Fourth  Standard  for  total  exemption,  3,967  have  the  Fifth,  and  79  have  the  Sixth. 
For  partial  exemption  the  mass  of  the  population  may  be  grouped  as  having  Standards 
II.,  III.,  or  IV.,  and  in  the  following  proportions:  9-79  per  cent,  have  the  Second; 
58*80  per  cent,  have  the  Third;  and  24-13  per  cent,  have  the  Fourth  Standard  for 
partial  exemption.  For  this  purpose  the  Second  is  the  Standard  in  force  in  1,546 
school  districts,  the  Third  in  8,912,  the  Fourth  in  2,001. 

The  duration  of  school  life  can  only  be  approximately  amved  at  from  these  tables, 
and  appears  to  be  an  inference  drawn  from  insufficient  data.  No  trustworthy  figures 
illustrating  this  point  have  been  collected  by  the  Department,  as  Mr.  Cumin  tells  us  in 
a  note  to  Table  IX.  (C) .     The  limits  of  school  life  being  taken  to  lie  between  the  ages 
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of  3  and  13,  the  average  attendance,  taken  as  about  70  per  cent.,  is  presumed  to  suggest 
that  on  an  average  each  child's  school  life  extends  over  a  period  of  seven  years. 
The  age  at  which  children  enter  school  and  leave  is  shown  from  the  following 
Table :— 


Peb-centage 

of  ScHOLABS  on  the  Register. 

Under  Five. 

Over  Eleven. 

Over  Twelve. 

Over  Thirteen. 

1865      - 
1870 

1885      - 
1886 

15-17 

16-89 

9-67 

9-56 

17-79 
17-24 
22-02 
22'33 

9-97 
2-55 
11-9 
11-91 

4-41 

4-09 

41 

4-18 

Paut  II. 


In  Table  XV.  we  have  reprinted  a  Parliamentary  Paper  furnished  by  the  Education 
Department  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  13th,  1885,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  MoUoy,  showing  the  growth  of  voluntary  schools  from  1870  to  1885,  under  the 
several  heads  of  (1)  number  of  children  in  attendance;  (2)  expenditure;  (3)  school 
fees;  (4)  voluntary  subscriptions;  (5)  Government  grant;  (6)  income  from  other 
sources  ;  and,  (7)  the  number  of  new  schools  established.  On  reference  to  that  Table 
it  \yill  be  seen  that  during  the  period  of  14  years  included  in  the  return,  the  number 
of  children  on  the  register  of  voluntary  schools  has  increased  from  1,693,059  in 
1870  to  2,853,604  in  1884,  whilst  those  in  average  attendance  have  steadily  increased 
from  1,152,389  to  2,157,292.  The  total  expenditure  has  risen  continuously  from 
1,527,023Z.  in  1870  to  3,812,149Z.  in  1884.  School  fees  which  amoimted  in  the  former 
year  to  502,023L  amounted  in  the  latter  year  to  1,205,440L  Voluntary  subscriptions 
rose,  though  with  a  certain  amount  of  fluctuation,  from  418,839L  to  732,524/.  The 
Government  Grant  which  was  562,611L  in  1870  had  risen  to  1,768,140/.  in  1884  ; 
while  additions  to  the  income  from  other  sources,  which  in  1870  stood  at  76,509L,  had 
gradually  increased  to  192,975L  in  1884.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  new  voluntary 
schools  established  had  amounted  in  all  to  6,735,  the  largest  addition  being  made  in 
1872,  when  1,056  new  schools  were  built,  from  which  number  the  annual  additions 
gradually  declined  as  the  school  supply  became  more  adequate,  the  smallest  number  of 
new  voluntary  schools  established  in  any  one  year  being  51  in  1882  ;  the  number  for 
the  two  succeeding  years  being  70,  and  89  respectively. . 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Mundella  moved  for  a  Beturn  for  the  years  1869  to  1884,  showing 
for  each  child  in  average  attendance  at  voluntary  schools ;  (1)  the  average  cost ; 
(2)  the  average  grant ;  (3)  the  average  school  fees ;  (4)  the  voluntary  contributions. 
This  return,  which  will  be  found  printed  in  Table  XVI.,  shows  that  for  that  period  of 
15  years,  the  average  cost  per  child  gradually  rose  from  11.  5s.  5d.  to  IZ.  15s.  2d. ;  the 
average  grant  from  9s.  7d.  to  16s.  4f d. ;  the  average  school  fees  from  8s.  Ad.  to  lis.  2d.  ; 
while  the  voluntary  contribution  per  child  in  average  attendance  fluctuated  a  good 
deal,  beginning  with  7s.  3^d.  in  1869,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  8s.  8ftZ.  m  1877,  and 
thenceforward  declining  regularly  with  the  increasing  numbers  till  it  fell  in  1884 
to  6«.  S^d. 


tJrowth  of 
voluntary 
schools  from 
1870  to  188.5. 


Average 
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Machinery  for  Carrying  on  Public  Elementary  Education. 
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Chapter  1.  CHAPTER  I. 

Supply  of  Schools. 

School  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  how  far  a  sufficient  amount  of  school  accommodation 

supply.  hag  been  already  provided,  and  to  what  extent  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Education 

Acts  is  effective  for   supplying  such  deficiencies  as  may  from  time  to    time   arise. 

Section  V.  of  the  Act  of  1870  thus  lays  down  the  obligation  which  lies  on  each  school 

district  to  provide  sufficient  school  accommodation : — 

"  There  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a  sufficient  amount  of  accommo- 
dation in  public  elementary  schools  (as  herein-after  defined)  available  for  all  the 
children  resident  in  such  district  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable 
provision  is  not  otherwise  made." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cumin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  the  present 
supply  of  schools  throughout  the  country  is  quite  sufficient,  except  in  places  where 
tne  population  is  continually  on  the  increase.*  He  admits  further  that  "  in  every 
"  county  in  England,  excepting  the  London  district,  the  accommodation  is  consider- 
•'•  ably,  and  in  some  cases  very  largely,  in  excess  of  one-sixth  of  the  population,"f 
"...  the  ideal  number  of  those  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  at 
"  school  every  day. "J  In  Lancashire,  for  instance,  one-sixth  of  the  population  in 
the  year  1881,  amounted  to  575,000  :  the  school  accommodation  in  1885-6  was 
780,134,  so  that  (putting  aside  any  increase  of  population  that  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  interval)  according  to  this  calculation  there  were  in  this  county  205,000  places 
in  excess. §  For  this  apparent  excess  Mr.  Cumin  suggested  one  explanation.  It  was, 
he  believed,  partly  attributable  to  the  number  of  large  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  primarily  for  Sunday  school  purposes,  and  in  which  day  schools  were  held 
without  occupying  to  the  full  the  space  proyided.||  "  Thus,"  he  said,  "  in  the  county 
"  of  Lancaster,  in  the  Church  of  England  schools  the  average  number  of  seats  in  each 
"  department  is  149,  the  average  attendance  (on  week  days)  is  98,  and  the  per- 
*'  centage  of  seats  occupied  daily  65.  In  the  Wesleyan  schools  the  average  number 
"  of  seats  in  each  department  is  244,  the  average  attendance  is  154,  and  the  per- 
"  centage  of  seats  occupied  daily  63.  In  British  schools  there  are  200  seats  in  each 
"  department  on  an  average,  the  average  attendance  is  128,  and  the  per-centage  of 
"  seats  occupied  daily  is  64.  In  Roman  Catholic  schools  there  are  201  seats  on  an 
"  average  in  each  department,  the  average  attendance  is  118,  and  the  per-centage  of 
"  seats  occupied  daily  is  58. "^|"  On  the  other  hand,  in  board  schools,  erected  solely 
with  a  view  to  day  school  accommodation.  "  there  are  206  seats  on  an  average  in  each 
"  department,  the  average  attendance  is  151,  and  the  per-centage  of  seats  occupied 
"  daily  is  73."^  In  addition  to  the  reason  thus  given  for  any  apparent  superfluity  of 
accommodation,  the  decrease  in  the  rural  population  of  many  counties  during  the  last 
few  years  must  have  thrown  a  certain  number  of  school  seats  out  of  use.  In  some 
places,  including  several  mining  districts,  this  decrease  of  the  population  has  been 
considerable. 
Further  Two  further  explanations  of  the  apparent  excess  of  accommodation  were  suggested 

•xplanations.  ^q  ;^j._  Cumin  during  his  examination,  and  accepted  by  him.     "  In  the  first  place,"  he 


Excess 

accounted 

for. 


1556,  1893  (Cumin). 


t  1895  (Cumin). 
1909  (Cumin). 


J  1898  (Cumin'). 
If  1910  (Cumin). 
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says,  "  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  organisation  of  infants'  schools,  and  even    p^^^^  jjj_ 
"  of  babies'  departments;"*  and  in  the  second  place,  there  has   been  an  increased    chapter  1. 

provision  of  class  rooms  for  the  separate  instruction  of  the  different  classes.f    It  must,         

of  course,  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  superfluity  of  accommodation  in  one  locality 
is  no  set  off"  against  a  deficiency  occurring  in  another ;  and,  consequently,  that  an 
excess  in  the  aggregate,  over  so  large  an  area  as  a  county,  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  particular  places. 

The  oral  evidence  given  to  us  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  accommodation  required  ^^^'^  *^C 
in   any  district   is   calculated  by  the   Education    Department  was  not  very  explicit.  *"* '^^  "'^'f*"- 
But  on  this  point  we  are  able  to  refer  to  the  instructions  issued  to  the  Inspectors  Command 
of  Returns  in  May  1871,  for  their  guidance  in  conducting  the  first  inquiry  held,  under  jj„.  30(52 
section  71  of  the  Education  ^  ct  of  1870,  into  the  school  supply  of  the  country  at  large,  of  1833. 

These  instructions  ran  as  follows  : — 

Sufflciency. 

"  For  what  proportion  of  the  population  of  a  district  ought  school  accommodation 
to  be  provided  ?" 

"  To  this  question  no  answf^r  can  be  given  which  will  be  universally  applicable. 
Local  circumstances  vary  so  widely  that  what  would  be  an  ample  supply  of  schools  for 
one  district  would  be  insufficient  for  another  of  the  similar  population.  A  parish 
may  be  wholly,  mainly,  or  only  very  ])artially  occupied  by  the  classes  requiring  public 
school  accommodation  for  their  children.  The  requirements  of  Bethnal  Green  cannot 
be  measured,  in  this  respect,  by  the  same  standard  as  those  of  Hastings  or  Leamington. 
Accordingly,  in  the  official  returns  sent  to  the  local  authorities,  they  are  asked  to  state 
what  proportion  of  the  population  in  their  respective  districts  they  estimate  to  be 
*  of  the  class  whose  children  will  attend  public  elementary  schools.'  " 

"  The  requirements  of  each  district  must  be  judged  by  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  ; 
but,  in  ordinary  casesj  (i.e.,  where  the  labouring  classes  are  about  six-s<^venths  of  the 
population),  it  may  be  assumed  that  accommodation  in  elementary  schools  will  be 
required  for  one  sixth  of  the  entire  population.  This  has  been  the  rule  hitherto  followed 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  making  building  grants,  and  it  is  probably  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  But  where  the  families  who  are  able  to  make  independent 
provision  for  the  education  of  their  children  either  exceed  or  fall  short  of  their  usual 
proportion  (one  seventh)  to  the  whole  of  the  community,  it  may  be  calculated  that 
accommodation  will  be  required  in  elementary  schools  for  about  one-tifth  of  the  rest  of 
the  population." 

"  For  example :  in  a  parish  of  1,400  souls,  building  grants  have  hitherto  been  made 
for  as  many  as  233  children.  If  six  sevenths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  class  for 
whom  elementary  schools  are  required,  school  room  may  have  been  provided  with 
public  aid,  for  233  children  out  of  1,200  souls.  Of  these  1,200,  about  216  will  be 
between  5  and  13  (the  compulsory  age  under  the  Act)  and  277  between  3  and  13. 
Room  for  233  scholars  will,  consequently,  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  number  of 
children  from  5  to  13  ;  but  as  many  infants  go  to  school  before  5,  a  school  of  this 
size  will  be  large  enough  to  enable  every  child  in  the  parish,  who  is  likely  to  attend  it, 
to  have  8y%  years  of  schooling,  out  of  its  10  years  of  school  life  (3-13)." 

"  This  provision  appears  to  be  sufficient,  but  is  not  in  excess  of  what  will  be  required, 
especially  having  regard  to  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Act.  You  may  fairly  take 
it  as  a  standard  in  judging  how  far,  in  respect  of  quantity  of  accommodation,  the 
requirements  of  each  district  are  met  by  the  schools  included  in  its  returns." 

The  Report  of  the  Department  for  1886-7,  (p.  xiii),  also  lays  it  down  that  "  to  meet  One-sixth 
"  the  wants  of  the  children  for  whom  our  schools  are  provided,  and  who  constitute  population 
"  one-fijth  of  the  total  population,  the  number  of  school  places  to  be  provided  ought  to  to  be  ac- 
"  be  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  population."  commodated. 

The  first  part  of  this  formula,  adopted  in  1871,  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
Census  Returns  of  lS61,  (the  last  published  at  that  date,)  which  showed  that  23'12 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  were  between  3  and  13  years  of  age.  Deducting 
^-th  for  the  class  of  children  not  usually  found  in  State-aided  schools,  the  remainder, 
being  mainly  of  the  class  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1870,  would  amount  to  19'y2, 
or,  for  working  purposes,  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  population.  We  may  point 
out  that  owing  to  improved  sanitary  conditions,  the  proportion  of  children  between 
3    and   13  to  the   whole   population,  rose  from  23-12  in    1861,    to  24-04   in   1881. § 

♦  1912  (Cumin).         i  1913  (Cumin).         J  See  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  for  1869-70,  p.  xiv. 

§  Census  Keturn,  1881. 
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Under  the  present  conditions  of  elementary  education,  vre  are,  on  the  whole,  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  Department,  tliat,  (in  the  case  of  populations  containing  the  ordinary 
proportion  of  the  upper  classes),  "  after  making  due  allowance  for  absence  on  account 
"  of  sickness,  weather,  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable  excuses  for  irregular 
"  attendance,  school  seats  should  be  provided  for  one-sixth  of  the  total  population, 
"  and  these  seats  ought  to  be  daily  occupied."*  A  table  which  we  give  in  our  Third 
Report,f  proves  how  nearly  these  requirements  have  beeu  realised  in  several  counties. 
It  appears  that  while  in  II  English  counties  and  in  Wales  generally,  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  one-fifth  of  the  population  are  found  on  the  school  registers,  no  less  than 
99  per  cent,  of  one-fifth  are  on  the  school  registers  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  92 
per  cent,  of  one-sixth  are  in  average  attendance.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
since  the  Circular  of  1871  was  issued,  an  increasing  number  of  scholars  of  a  wealthier 
class  have  been  drawn  into  Public  Elementary  Schools  ;  that  increased  outlay  upon 
the  stafi"  and  buildings,  and  notably  the  enlarged  curriculum  of  education,  have  held 
out  greater  attractions  to  scholars ;  and  that  the  Act  of  1876  has  imposed  upon  back- 
ward children  the  obligation  to  attend  school  up  to  the  age  of  14,  Owing  to  these 
and  other  circumstances,  a  larger  proportion  of  accommodation  than  suflBces  for  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  has  in  fact  been  provided  in  certain  localities,  and  especially  in 
some  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  that  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  children  between  3  and  5  years  of  age,  the  latter  being  the  earliest  age  at 
which  they  can  be  compelled  to  attend  school.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Roe,  a  Diocesan 
Inspector,  who  is  well  known  to  have  given  great  attention  to  elementary  education, 
speaking  of  the  rural  schools  in  Somerset,  is  of  opinion  that  all  children,  in  the  country 
districts  at  least,  should  be  in  school  by  four  years  of  age ;  and  as  far  as  these  districts 
are  concerned,  he  would  have  provision  made  for  all  children  over  three  years  of  age.J 
Mr.  Cumin  informs  us,  in  the  following  words,  that  the  Education  Department  have 
no  uniform  rule  in  regard  to  the  accommodation  for  these  young  children :  "  What 
"  we  say  is,  generally,  that  you  are  to  consider  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
"  and  five  as  capable  of  going  to  school,  and  capable  of  bringing  a  grant;  but  it  does 
"  not  at  all  imply  that  the  accommodation  in  every  case  is  to  be  supplied  for  every 
"  child  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five."§  Mr.  Sharpe,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
chief  inspectors,  and  other  witnesses,  II  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  small  baby 
rooms  are  absolutely  necessary  in  very  poor  neighbourhoods  where  the  mothers  are 
obliged  to  wgrk  for  their  living  ;||  that  the  "  babies"  if  they  are  suitably  dealt  with, 
reap  great  advantage  from  being  in  school ;  while  the  elder  children  are  often  thereby 
set  free  to  attend  school  more  regularly.^ 

It  has  been  contended  that  in  some  districts,  notably  in  parts  of  London,  the  pro- 
vision for  infants  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  requirements,  in  consequence  of  full 
accommodation  having  been  provided  for  the  children  between  3  and  5  years  of  age, 
who  do  not  attend  as  regularly  as  the  older  children.  Mr.  Cumin,  however,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  supply  of  school  accommodation  in  London  is  not  more  than 
is  required,  whatever  may  be  said  about  its  distribution.**  On  this  point  we  think  it 
right  to  observe  that  the  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  in  London  to  the  total 
population  is  considerably  less  than  throughout  the  country  at  large.  The  Census 
Returns  for  1881,  being  given  for  quinquennial  periods,  cannot  be  quoted  in  respect 
of  children  between  3,  or  5,  and  13.  But  they  show  with  respect  to  children  between 
5  and  15,  that  while  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  that  age  in  1881  was  22-90 
per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales — 22-31  in  the  towns,  and  23-15  in  the  rural  districts — 
it  was  only  20-60  in  London.  Taking  2^  per  cent,  as  the  difference  between  the 
children  of  school  age  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  country  generally,  it  follows  that 
London  with  its  3,816,413  inhabitants  must,  in  1881,  have  had  nearly  89,000  fewer 
children  than  would  have  been  found  in  a  population  of  the  same  size  elsewhere.  The 
child  population  of  London,  between  3  and  13,  was  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General, 
at  the  Census  of  1881,  to  be  831,595,  or  21-79  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 
Deducting  one-seventh  from  this  for  children  not  using  the  elementary  schools,  and 
an  eighth  besides  for  all  causes  of  absence,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Education 
Department  set  out  above,  the  result  gives  12,372  fewer  school  places  than  by  the 
application  of  the  previous  estimate  of  one-sixth  of  the  population.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  erection  of  school  buildings  in  London  in  three  stories  will  often 
compel  the  provision  of  a  definite  amount  of  accommodation  for  infants,  irrespective 
of  what  might  otherwise  be  considered  the  best  proportion. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  1886-7,  p.  xii.         f  Report,  Vol.  III.,  p.  741.       J  54,989  (Roe). 
§   1872  (Cumin).        _  |)  4201-3  (Sharpe)  ;  40,805-75  (\Villimns) ;  48,649-61  (Wilkes). 
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The  ultimate  responsibility  of  ascertaining  tUe  sufficiency  or  deficiency  of  accommo-     Part  III. 
dation  in  any  given  district  rests  witli  the  Education  Department,  and  they  depend  for    Chapter  1. 

their  information  on  the  inspector  of  the  district.     "  The  inspectors,"  Mr.  Cumin  says,         

"  are  continually  bound  to  see  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  school  accommodation  reauirement? 
"  in  their  districts"  ;  and  they  would  inform  the  Department  of  any  such  deficiency,  ascertained F 
either  through  their  annual  reports  or  by  special  representations.* 

But  within  their  own  districts  the  school  boards  appear  to  be  the  primary  judges  of  School 
the  accommodation  to  be  provided.f    The  law  offiicers  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Cumin  states,  boards 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  18th  section  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  primary 
of  1870  gives  absolute  discretion  to  school  boards  to  supply  such  additional  accommo-  ^^  °^^' 
dation,  as  in  their  opinion,  is  necessary.^      In  London  the  initiative  is  always  taken 
by  the  school  board.    There,  however,  a  provisional  order  being  almost  always  required 
to  obtain  a  site,  the  proposal  to  build  is  necessarily  brought  before  the  Education 
Department,  and,  on  their  behalf,  a  special  local  inquiry  into  the  question  is  held  by 
Her  Majesty's  inspector.     If,  as   is  customary,  in  London  and  elsewhere,  the  building 
is  to  be  erected  by  means  of  a  loan,  the  Department  can  refuse  their  consent  to  its 
issue,  and,  indeed,  under  the  Act  of  1873  (sec.  10)  they  are  bound  to  do  so  if  the  pro- 
posed school  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  district.     Again,  the  Department 
may  refiise  an  annual  grant  to  a  board  school,  not  provided  by  means  of  a  loan ,  if  they 
deem  it  unnecessary.  §     Thus  the  Department  can  exercise  a  very  practical  control 
over  the  provision  of  additional  school  accommodation  proposed  to  be  provided  by 
school  boards. 

In  districts  where  there  is  no  school  board,  and  in  which,  therefore,  no  authority  Non-school 
exists  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  school  accommodation,  the  school  attendance  ^pai'd 
committee,  frequently  make  representations  to  the  Department  respecting  the  school  *^'^*"<''^* 
supply  within  their  district.     These  representations  receive  full  consideration,  and  are 
sent  down  to  the  inspector,  who  is  directed  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  if  he  reports 
a  deficiency,  the  parish  or  district  is  called  upon  to  supply  it  by  voluntary  efibrt,  or, 
failing  that,  to  elect  a  school  board  for  the  purpose. ||     But  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
need  of  further  supply  is  called  in  question,  the  Department  is  not  wholly  dependent 
on  the  information  of  its  inspector.   Local  remonstrances  are  sure  to  be  sent  in  ;  all 
sides  are  fully  represented,  and  the  Department  are  able  to  decide  judicially  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  relied  on  by  all  parties  to  the  dispute.^ 

The  question  of  whether  a  school  board  has  a  prior  right  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  Prior  right 
accommodation  in  its  district  has  been  keenly  debated.  As  a  consequence  of  the  to  supply 
assertion  of  such  a  right,  (founded  upon  the  18th  section  of  the  Act  o6  1870  already  ^^ccommo- 
referred  to,)  ofiers  on  the  part  of  voluntary  bodies  to  supply  an  existing  deficiency 
have  been  m  many  cases  refused  by  the  Department,  with  the  result  that,  if  the  schools 
had  been  built,  they  would  have  been  excluded  from  the  annual  grant.  Some  of  these 
schools  were,  however,  ultimately  recognised.  A  detailed  list  of  these  cases  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  to  our  First  Report.  It  is  admitted  that  the  school  board  is 
bound  to  reckon  as  a  part  of  the  available  supply  from  time  to  time  all  voluntary 
efficient  schools  then  existing.  But  Mr.  Cumin's  interpretation  of  the  Act,  on  which, 
he  states,  the  Education  Department  have  alwaj's  proceeded,  is,  that  as  the  school 
board  are  bound  by  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870  to  supply  the  original  defi- 
ciency, so  under  the  18th  section  they  are  afterwards  entitled,  if  they  insist  on  doing 
so,  to  supply  whatever  deficiency  may  from  time  to  time  arise.  The  Department,  he 
says,  do  not,  in  estimating  a  deficiency  subsequently  arising,  recognise  as  part  of  the 
school  supply,  schools  which  are  only  in  contemplation,  nor  even  those  which  are  in 
course  of  erection,  unless  the  boards  acquiesce  in  divesting  themselves  of  their  right  to 
supply  the  deficient  accommodation.**  Only  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  can 
these  be  reckoned  as  public  elementary  schools,  and  such  consent  can,  under  the  terms 
of  the  98th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  be  given  only  to  the  managers  of  a  school 
already  in  existence. 

Mr.  Cumin   stated  that  this  interpretation  of  the  18th  section  of  the  Actff  has  The  view 
been  endorsed  by  both  political  parties  in  Parliament.     He  was  asked :  "  Supposing  endorsed  in 
"  that  there  were  a  large  influx  of  Roman  Catholics  into  a  population,  and  that  there     "        ""' 

*  1657-60  (Cumiu).  f  1G34-5  (Cuniiu).  +  187a-81  fCumin).  §   1882  (Cumin). 

II   1698-9  (Cumin).  «]  2218-9  (Cumin).  **  1884-6  (Cumin). 

II  Act  of  1870,  sec.  18.  The  Fchool  board  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  every  school  provided  by 
such  board,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  provide  such  additional  school  accommodation  as  is,  in  their  opinon, 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  for  their  district. 

A  school  board  may  discontinue  any  school  provided  by  them,  or  chkuge  the  site  of  any  sudi  school,  if  they 
satisfy  the  Education  Department  that  Ihe  school  to  bo  discontinued  is  unnecessary,  or  that  such  change  of  site 
is  exncdieut. 
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"  were  an  offer  at  the  same  time  of  a  Roman  Catholic  inspected  school  to  meet  that 
"  need,  would  the  board  have  an  unconditional  right  to  refvise  the  Roman  Catholic 
"  school  "  ? — "  Last  evening,"  he  replied,  "  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  very  case 
•'  was  put ;  and  the  Ministers  of  more  than  one  Government  came  to  the  conclusion 
■'  that  the  board  were  entitled  to  supply  this  accommodation  against  an  actual  offer 
"  by  Roman  Catholic  volunteers  to  supply  the  deficiency."* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cumin  appears  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the 
school  board  to  divest  itself  of  this  prior  right  and  enabling  it  to  accept  the  offer  from 
a  voluntary  source  to  supply  the  deficiency.  For  in  answer  to  (Q.  1886),  *'  Then  am  I 
"  to  understand  that  offered  and  projected  voluntary  schools  are  absolutely  not  to  bo 
"  taken  into  account  by  the  boards  ? " — he  replied,  "  They  are  absolutely  not  to  be 
"  taken  into  account  by  the  boards,  unless  the  boards  acquiesce  in  divesting  themselves 
"  of  the  right  to  supply  the  deficient  accommodation."! 

In  practice,  however,  there  have  been  important  exceptions  to  the  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  the  power  of  a  school  board  to  waive  its  prior  right.  In  the  Willesden 
case,  for  example,  the  Department  threatened  to  declare  the  Board  in  default  if  it 
allowed  a  clergyman  to  supply  a  deficiency  which  had  been  officially  notified  to  exist. 
Mr.  Cumin's  account  and  justification  of  the  action  of  the  Department  will  be  gathered 
from  the  evidence  given  by  him  in  reference  to  this  case.  "  The  school  board,"  said 
he,  "  was  set  up  to  supply  a  particular  deficiency,  and  that  supply  the  school  board 
"  wished  to  put  upon  the  clergyman,  who  was  a  volunteer.  We  said,  '  You  cannot  do 
"  '  that,  because  it  is  your  duty,  as  a  school  board  under  the  statute,  to  supply  the 
"  '  deficiency,  which  deficiency  caused  the  election  of  a  school  board.'  The  board  and 
"  various  other  persons  disputed  that,  and  we  said,  '  Well,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a  ques- 
*'  '  tion  of  difiicult  legal  interpretation,  we  are  quite  willing  to  abide  by  the  law  officers' 
"  '  opinion.*  The  law  officers  were  consulted,  and  they  supported  the  action  of  the 
"  Department." J 

Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  interpretation  thus  given  of  the  powers  conferred 
on  school  boards  by  the  Act  of  1870,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  Forster,  when  he  had  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  stated  that  he  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  that  a  door  was  in  the 
future  always  to  be  left  open  to  all  comers  to  supply  a  deficiency,  even  when  a  school 
board  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand.  But  this  point  is  now  one  of  secondary  im- 
portance, since  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  have  not  upheld  such  a  construction  of  the 
words  of  the  Act. 

The  preseni  official  interpretation  of  the  law  as  to  the  right  of  supply,  complicated 
as  it  is  in  practice  with  the  administrative  question  of  the  power  of  the  Department  to 
refuse  annual  grants  to  unnecessary  schools,  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  It 
is  alleged  that  in  some  cases,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  it 
constitutes  a  serious  grievance.  And  dissatisfaction  is  not  unnaturally  felt  by  several 
religious  denominations  at  a  construction  of  the  Act  which  seems  to  bar  their  right 
to  establish  schools  of  their  own  religious  faith,  wherever  the  school  board  chooses  to 
interpose  and  to  refuse  its  assent  to  their  admittance  to  a  share  in  the  annual  grant. 
The  first  complaint  is  that  the  Department,  instead  of  itself  deciding  whether  the  pro- 
posed voluntary  school  is  unnecessary  or  not,  hands  the  question  over  to  the  School 
Board  for  decision.  The  next  complaint  is  that,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment pronounces  the  school  to  be  unnecessary,  the  Department  refuses  to  exercise  the 
discretion  of  giving  or  refusing  grants  to  unnecessary  schools,  which  the  98th  section 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  in  order  to  meet  the  equity  of  exceptional  cases,  puts  into  its 
hands.  Further,  it  is  contended  that  the  interpretation  thus  given  to  the  Act  conflicts 
with  the  whole  idea  of  religious  liberty,  which  allows  parents  the  right  of  deciding  in 
what  faith  their  children  should  be  educated. 

The  practice  of  the  Department  on  this  point  is  well  illustrated  in  the  now  famous 
Dan-y-craig  case,  which  has  been  several  times  brought  before  Parliament,  and  of 
which  the  official  correspondence  has  been  printed  as  a  parliamentary  paper.  The  case 
originated  in  a  resolution  of  the  school  board  of  Swansea  to  exercise  their  prior  right 
of  supplying  the  existing  deficiency  without  recognizing  a  Roman  Catholic  school, 
which  was  in  course  of  erection  for  the  childi-en  of  that  body  in  Dan-y-craig,  a  suburb 
within  their  district.  In  the  view  of  the  Department,  the  proposed  Roman  Catholic 
school  fell  at  once  into  the  class  of  unnecessary  schools,  and  as  such  was  excluded  from 
the  annual  grant.  From  that  disability,  however,  it  appears  that  the  Department  was 
ready  to  set  it  free,  if  the  consent  of  the  school  board  could  have  been  obtained.     The 
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assent  of  the  Board  was  persistently  refused  in  answer  to  the  repeated  inquiries  of  the    Part  IJ  I. 
Department  ;  and  till  quite  recently  (1888)  the  Dan-y-craig  school  continued  to  be     Chapter  I. 

excluded  from  the  grant,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  objection  raised  by  the  Swansea         

School  Board.*  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  London  School  Board  have 
never  refused  their  consent  to  new  voluntary  schools  being  put  upon  the  annual  grant 
list,  however  well  supplied  with  schools  the  district  might  akeady  be. 

It  will  be  generally  agreed,  we  think,  that  some  check  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  Ultimate 
multiplication  of  schools  claiming  to  bo  supported  out  of  the  education  grant,  and  that  °'^'=''*J°" 
check  can  hardly  be  j^laced  in  other  hands  than  the  Education  Department,  to  which  j.^^^  ^yj^jj 
it  has   been  committed  by  statute :  but  the  promoters  of  voluntary   schools  seeking  local  bodies. 
Government  aid  look  upon  it  as  an  intolerable  grievance  that  the  decision  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  local  body  who  are  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against  them.     The 
opinion  of  Sir  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Stokes  taken  on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Dan-y-craig  school,  was  referred  to  in  a  question  put  to  Mr.  Cumin  in  his  examination 
as  follows  if 

"  I  will  only  read  the  last  sentence  of  Sir  Henry  James.     '  "We  think  that  in  the  case  Opinion  of 
"  '  of  a  denominational  school,  the  religion  professed  by  its  managers,  and  whether  counsel. 
"  '  that  religion  is  such  as  to  cause  the  schools  to  be  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  the 
"  '  children  of  the  district,  would  be  matters  properly  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
"  '  the  Department  before  arriving  at  a  decision.'     Here  is  a  case  in  which  there  were 
"  120  or  more  Roman  Catholic  children  in  that  place,  of  whom  55  had  been  attending 
"  the  board  school  under  the  compulsion  of  the  byelaws  ;  is  that  a  case  in  which  there 
"  should  be  no  consideration?"     Mr.   Cumin  replied,  I  have  only  again  to  say  that  I 
"  have  read  Sir  Heniy  James'  opinion,  and  I  agree  with  it ;  but  I  do  not  interpret  it  in 
"  the  same  way  as  your  Eminence.     I  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  James  and 
"  Mr.  Stokes,  and  I  see  nothing  contradictory  in  their  opinion  to  anything  that  the 
"  Department  has  done.     With  respect  to  the  word  '  suitable,'  all  that  I  would  venture 
"  to  add  is  this :  thai  by  section  74  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  reifers  to  the  byelaws, 
'•  it  is  provided  that  '  every  school  board  may  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of 
"  '  the  Education  Department,  make  byelaws  for  all  or  any  of  the  following  purposes : — 
"  '  Requiring  the  parents  of  children  of  such  age,  not  less  than  5  years  nor  more  than 
"  '  13  years,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  byelaws,  to  cause  such  children  (unless  there  is 
"  '  some  reasonable  excuse)  to  attend  school.'     Now,  one  of  the  reasonable  excuses  is, 
"  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  open  which  the  children  can  attend  within 
"  a  distance  not  exceeding  three  miles.     Therefore,  under  the  Act  of  1870,  a  child  is 
"  bound  to  go  to  school  unless  he  can  show  that  there  is  no  public  elemaentary  school 
"  within  three  miles,  in  which  case  he  is  excused  ;  but  if  there  is  a  public  elementary 
"  school,  whether  it  is  a  board  school,  or  a  denominational  school,  to  that  school  the 
"  child  must  go  if  there  is  no  other  school ;  and  therefore,  that  school  must  be  con- 
"  sidered  suitable.     That  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Department,  and  this  is  re-affirmed 
"  in   the  Code  of  1881,  which  provided  that  no  grant  is  to  be  made  for  or  in  respect 
"  of  any  school  which  is  not  previously  in  receipt  of  an  annual  grant,  if  the  Depart- 
"  ment  think  that  the  school  is  unnecessary.     The  principle  laid  down  in  this  Minute 
"  was  first  inserted  in  the  Code  in  1878  Art.  7  {b.) ;  '  No  grant  is  made  for  or  in 
"  '  respect  of  any  school  which  is  not  previously  in  receipt  of  an   annual  grant,  if  the 
"  '  Department  think  that  the  school  is  unnecessary ;'  and  this  article  was  repeated  in 
"  successive  Codes  till  1882." 

The  following  portion  of  Mr.  Cumin's  evidence  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  action  of 
the  Department  in  this  important  case, 

"  Q. — 1919.  In  practice,  when  a  school  is  offered  to  the  Department  and  applies  for 
annual  grants,  which  seem  to  be  in  excess  of  the  one-sixth  limit,  do  you  consult  the 
school  board  before  you  answer  the  application  ? — Yes,  always. 

"  1920.  And  it  rests  with  them  to  determine  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  submit  to 
the  Department  the  considerations  upon  which  they  think  that  the  school  is  necessary 
or  not  ? — Yes. 

"  1921.  In  some  cases  they  admit  different  classes  of  schools,  and  do  not  insist  upon 
making  the  supply. 

"  1922.  That  I  suppose  is  partly  from  the  fear  of  increasing  the  rates  ? — Partly  lom 
that,  and  also  from  the  difficulty  of  compelling  the  children  to  go  to  a  school  that  they 
do  not  like. 

"  1923.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  some  school  boards  say,  '  We  decline  to  allow 
'  any  addition  to  the  school  supply,  because  we  will  insist  upon  the  children  of  every 
'  class  going  into  board  schools  '  ? — That  is  so. 

*  2048-7 J  (Cumin).  t  2076  (Cumiu). 
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"  1924.  You  are  guided,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  largely  by  the  opinion  of 
the  school  board  of  the  district  ? — What  we  say  is,  '  If  you,  the  school  board,  are 
'  willing  to  perform  your  duty  by  supplying  this  accommodation,  if  you  do  supply  the 
'  accommodation,  and  if  the  children  are  actually  brought  into  these  schools,  any 
'  provision  beyond  that  must  be  an  unnecessary  school,  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to 
'  refuse  it  under  Article  98.'  But,  as  I  have  stated  before,  we  allow  it  to  be  a 
certified  efficient  school." 

Assuming  that  by  "  Article  98,"  quoted  in  the  foregoing  answer,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  98th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  the  interpretation  here  put  upon  it  by  Mr. 
Cumin,  seems  to  us  somewhat  strained.  The  clause  runs  thus : — "  The  Education 
"  Department  may  refuse  a  grant,  if  they  think  the  school  unnecessary."  The  Act, 
if  we  rightly  understand  these  words,  throws  upon  the  Department  a  double  respon- 
sibility. They  are  to  decide  whether  the  school  seeking  a  grant  is  unnecessary  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  their  so  determining,  they  have  then  to  decide  whether  they  shall  put 
in  force  the  power  entrusted  to  them  of  refusing  a  grant  to  such  a  school  on  the 
o-round  that  it  is  unnecessary.  But,  the  Department  appear  to  us  to  escape  their  first 
duty,  that  of  determining  whether  the  school  is  unnecessary  by  resolving  beforehand  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  school  board  on  that  point ;  and  the  second  duty  devolving 
on  them,  that  of  deciding  whether  or  not  they  will  make  an  annual  grant  to  unne- 
cessary schools,  so  as  to  meet  the  equity  of  hard  cases,  seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  in 
abeyance.  By  the  following  Minute  of  August  1876  the  Department  practically 
relieved  themselves  of  this  latter  duty. 

"  Resolved,  that  with  a  view  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  discretion  of  the  Educa- 
"  tion  Department  in  administering  the  Parliamentary  grant,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mul- 
"  tiplication  of  unnecessary  schools,  and  to  secure  uniformity,  economy,  and  efficiency 
"  in  the  distribution  of  the  grant,  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  the  New  Code  that  no 
"  annual  grant  shall  be  made  for  or  in  respect  of  any  school  to  'which  such  grants  have 
"  not  previously  been  made  if  the  Education  Department  think  that  the  school  is  unne- 
"  cessary."  The  duty  of  deciding  whether  a  school  is  unnecessary  or  not  was,  however, 
distinctly  recognised  by  the  Act  as  attaching  the  Department  itself.  The  Code  of 
1882  dropped  the  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  Department,  and  stated  that  "  the 
"  school  must  not  be  unnecessary,"  leaving  it  an  open  question  who  is  to  be  the  judge. 

The  remedy  for  the  grievances  complained  of  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  a  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  word  "  suitability,"  and  in  a  close  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870.  The  following  contention  of  Mr.  Allies,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  seems  to  us  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
Regarding  the  decision  as  to  what  schools  are  unnecessary,  he  said,  "We  should 
"  not  rest  with  anything  short  of  its  being  left  still,  as  the  Act  leaves  it,  to  the 
"  decision  of  the  Education  Department,  and  that  the  Education  Department  should 
'•'  not  take  the  decision  of  the  school  board  as  if  it  were  its  own,  or  consider  itself 
"  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  school  board  not  to  give  a  grant  if  it  thinks  proper. 
"  I  wish  to  reserve  to  the  Education  Department  the  entire  decision.  We  fully  admit 
"  that  if  the  Education  Department,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  determines 
"  that  the  school  is  unnecessary,  it  may,  according  to  the  Act,  give  its  decision 
"  accordingly."* 

The  far  m'ore  serious  proposal  that  has  been  made,  to  abolish  all  restrictions  on 
grants  to  unnecessary  schools,  would  prove,  as  Mr.  Cumin  clearly  shows,  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  very  schools  which  it  is  meant  to  uphold.  "  Unless  this  minute  is 
maintained,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  reason  why  a  board  should  not  build  any  number 
"  of  schools  it  pleases,  and  in  this  way  set  up  rival  schools  to  all  the  voluntary  schools 
"  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  the  only  protection  that  exists  for  voluntary  schools."f 

The  question  whether  the  religious  denomination  of  a  school  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  Department  in  the  question  of  "  suitability  "  under  Section  V.  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  has  been  raised  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  "  unnecessary ' ' 
schools.  Mr.  Cumin  interprets  the  word  "  suitable"  in  the  Act_  as  referring  only  to 
schools  which  are  not  public  elementary  schools  :  "  There  is  a  view,"  he  said,  "taken 
"  of  Section  V.  which  I  think  requires  a  little  elucidation.  The  Act  says,  '  that  there 
"  '  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  difitrict  a  sufficient  amount  of  accommodation 
"  '  in  public  elementary  schools  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in  such  district 
"  '  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise 
"  '  made.'  Now  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  '  suitable '  applies  to  a  public  elementary 
"  school.     This  is  a  mistake,  as  I  understand  it.     Suitable  provision  means  that  the 
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"  provision  must  be  suitable  where  it  is  not  a  public  elementary  school.     But  supposing     Paet  III. 
"  that  there  is  a  case  of  a  parish  with  a  school  managed  by  a  particular  denomination,    Chapter  1 

"  and  that  that  school  is  a  public  elementary  school,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  efficient,        

"  having  a  cei'tified  teacher,  having  a  conscience  clause,  having  a  time  table  put  up, 
"  being  open  at  all  times  to  inspection,  and  being  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
"  Code ;  that  school  is  ipso  facto  suitable,  and  it  is  ipso  facto  efficient,  because  it  is  a 
"  public  elementary  school."*  According  to  this  interpretation,  the  Act  of  1870 
provides,  that  in  any  school  district,  if  there  be  not  already  efficient  and  sufficient 
accommodation  which  is  also  "  suitable  "  or  "  such  as  the  parents  could  not  reasonably 
"  object  to  on  religious  grounds,"  then  the  Law  shall  step  in  and  see  that  a  public 
elementary  school  is  established,  in  which  the  question  of  suitability  will  not  arise, 
because  the  school  is  ipso  facto  suitable.  Mr.  Cumin  contended  that,  so  far  as  the 
religious  question  is  concerned,  every  public  elementary  school,  whether  established 
by  a  school  board  or  by  a  particular  religious  denomination,  is  regarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  "  suitable  "  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all  religious  opinions.  For  on  being 
asked  whether  a  public  elementary  school  connected  with  any  religious  denomination 
is  "  suitable "  for  the  children  of  every  other  denomination,  he  answered,  "  That  is 
"  the  view  of  the  Legislature. "f  This  contention  is  borne  out  by  the  Official  Circular 
defining  "  suitability,"  which  we  have  already  quoted  at  length.J 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  before  us  to  the  Transfers, 
injury  which  is  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted  on  denominational  schools  under  the 
working  of  the  23rd  section  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  Under  that  section  power 
is  given  to  the  managers  of  denominational  schools  to  ti^ansfer  their  school  buildings 
to  school  boards  even  when  the  property  is  held  on  definite  tnists  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

1.  That  the  resolutions  to  transfer  must  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds  of 

the  managers  present  at  a  meeting  specially  summoned. 

2.  That  the  resolutions  of  the  managers  must  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  two 

thirds  of  the  annual  subscribers  present  at  a  meeting  specially  summoned. 

3.  That  the  proposed  transfer  agreement  must  be  sanctioned   by    the    Education 

Department,  which  "  shall  consider  and  have  due  regard  to  any  objections  and 
"  representations  respecting  the  proposed  transfer  which  may  be  made  by  any 
"  person  who  has  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  such  school." 
The  effect  of  these  provisions,  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence,  is  to  set  aside  almost 
entirely  the  influence  of  the  trustees  and  founders  of  the  school,  and  to  place  its  fate  at 
any  given  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  for  the  time  being,  who  are  an 
uncertain  and  changing  body,  and  may  never  have  contributed  t-o  the  erection  of  the 
school.  Managers,  it  is  alleged,  have  even  obtained  election  for  the  express  pui-pose  of 
securing  the  transfer  of  the  school  in  whose  maintenance  they  had  previously  taken 
no  active  interest.  It  has  likewise  been  stated  in  evidence,  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  transfer  itself  would  not  be  opposed  by  those  who  founded  and  who  have  ta 
a  great  extent  maintained  the  school,  an  agreement  with  the  school  board  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Education  Department,  containing  provisions  which  have  not  been 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Act,  and  which  have  been  unduly  at 
variance  with  the  original  trusts.  It  has  to  be  noted  that  under  the  present  law 
neither  the  trustees  nor  the  founders  of  the  school  have  any  power  in  relation  to  these 
transfers  beyond  the  right  of  making  a  representation  to  the  Education  Department. 
In  view  of  the  friction  caused  by  the  working  of  the  23rd  section  and  the  grievances  Conclusion, 
which  it  appears  to  have  created,  we  recommend  that,  in  any  fresh  educational  legis- 
lation, it  be  enacted  that  no  transfer  of  a  school  held  under  trust  shall  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  and  that  the  Education  Department 
be  instructed  to  sanction  only  such  terms  of  transfer,  beyond  what  is  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Education  Acts,  as  do  not  interfere  with  the  original  trust,  in  the 
event  of  a  voluntary  school  being  leased  to  a  school  board.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  that  no  structural  expenses  involving  a  loan  should  be  incurred  without  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  who  lease  the  building. 

The  following  considerations  seem  to  us  to  point  out  the  lines  upon  which  any  Supply  of 
questions  which  may  arise  in  the  future  as  to  the  supply  of  deficient  accommodation  oripnal 
ought  to  be  dealt  with.     The  Act  of  1870  was  called  for  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  tendency, 
requirements  of  the  country  in  the  supply  of  schools.     Its  leading  provisions  were 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  filling  up,  without  delay,  the  great  deficiency  existing  at  the 
time.     The  term  originally  proposed  by  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of  voluntary  effort 
was  reduced  by  the  House  of  Commons,  which  also  limited  to  four  months  the  period 
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allowed  for  making  application  for  building  grants,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  such  grants 
for  the  future  ;  a  step  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  As  soon  as,  working 
under  these  restrictions,  volunteers  had  prepared  for,  or  made  such  additions  to  the 
previous  school  supply  as  were  within  their  powers,  it  became  the  duty  of  school 
boards  to  fill  up  any  remaining  deficiency.  This  duty,  the  duty,  that  is,  of  completing 
tho  school  supply  of  the  country,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  population,  we 
consider  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  school  boards.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cumin  in 
thinking  that  this  duty  could  not,  so  far  as  the  original  deficiency  was  concerned,  be 
delegated  to  others,  as  he  held  in  explaining  the  action  of  the  Department  in  the 
Wiiiesden  case  already  referred  to. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  pressing  deficiency  of  1870  has  been  filled  up  by  local 
effort,  whether  free  or  compulsory,  the  difiiculty  remains  as  to  the  future  relations  of 
these  two  ageiicies  of  school  supply  if  the  population  of  a  district  increases.  JS'o 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  allowance  tit  voluntary  efibrt  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  r-quirements  of  a  district  in  which  no  school  board  liad  to  be  set  up,  after  the 
first  general  inquiry  into  the  school  supply  of  the  country.  On  the  contrary,  the  13th 
section  of  the  Act  provides  for  a  periodical  "  stock  taking  "  of  the  schools  of  every 
district,  and  for  the  publication  of  notices  of  any  discovered  deficiency,  with  power  to 
the  district  to  supply  that  deficiency  voluntarily  before  a  school  board  is  forced  upon 
it.  This,  however,  applies  also  to  school  board  districts;  and  we  think  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  regret  that  so  long  an  interval  has  been  allowed  to  elapse  since  the  passing 
of  the  A.ct  of  1870,  without  a  renewal  of  the  general  inquiry  which  was  held  in  1871-2. 
These  inquiries  were  meant  to  be  periodical,  and  one  of  the  objects  which  they  were 
intended  to  serve,  was  evidently  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  any  efficient  elementary 
schools  which  might  have  come  into  existence  since  the  board  was  created  and  ordered 
to  fill  up  the  void  disclosed  by  the  first  inquiry.  For,  under  the  18th  section  of  the 
Act,  which  assumes  that  void  to  be  filled  up,  it  is  no  longer,  as  in  section  10,  the  duty 
of  the  school  board  to  supply  deficiency.  The  duty  is  now  only  a  right,  and  that  right 
the  board  may  plainly  allow  others  to  discharge,  or  they  may  forfeit  it,  if  anticipated 
by  the  action  of  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  system.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  us  that, 
after  the  supply  of  the  original  deficiency,  the  two  systems  are  regarded  by  the  Act 
itself  as  starting  again  on  equal  terms ;  so  that  if  volunteers  (as  in  the  Dan-y-craig 
case)  take  the  field  first,  and  provide  a  school  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the 
Department,  we  consider  that  such  school  has,  under  the  Act,  a  claim  to  recognition 
as  part  of  the  school  supply  of  the  district,  before  such  recognition  is  extended  to  a 
rival  board  school  subsequently  started.  We  may  point  out  that  the  Scotch  Education 
Act  of  1872  contains  a  provision  (section  67)  under  which  voluntary  effort  is  allowed  to 
come  into  action  after  the  supply  of  a  district  has  been  completed  by  the  school  board, 
and  that  grants  may  be  made  to  an  "  unnecessary  "  voluntary  school  if  it  is  called  for 
by  "  the  religious  belief  of  the  parents,  or  is  otherwise  specially  required  in  the 
locality."  It  is  somewhat  significant  that,  while  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
is  required  to  justify  the  recognition  of  every  such  school,  the  English  Department  has 
to  justify  its  refusal  of  grants.  A  liberal  interpretation,  as  we  have  recommended,  of 
the  term  "  suitable  "  may,  perhaps,  make  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1870  as  little  open 
to  objection  as  that  of  the  Scotch  Act. 

To  sum  up, — we  see  no  reason  why  voluntary  efibrt  should  not  be  entitled  to  work 
pari  passu  with  a  school  board  in  providing  accommodation  to  meet  any  increase  of 
population,  subsequent  to  the  determination  of  the  necessary  school  supply  arrived  at 
by  the  Department  after  the  first  inquiry  of  1871.  If  a  similar  inquiry  were  held 
periodically,  say  every  five  years,  voluntary  effort  might  be  recognised,  in  the  interval 
between  two  inquiries,  as  entitled  to  meet  any  deficiency  not  ordered  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  school  board  on  the  requisition  of  the  Department.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
letter,  much  less  the  spirit,  of  the  Act  of  1870  would  be  violated  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment, or  by  its  being  distinctly  understood  that  an  efficient  school,  whether  provided  to 
meet  a  numerical  deficiency  or  specially  required  by  any  part  of  the  population,  would 
be  admitted  by  the  Department  as  part  of  the  supply  of  the  district,  and  be  entitled 
to  claim  a  grant  as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 

There  remains  but  one  further  inquiry  regarding  the  school  accommodation  provided 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1870;  namely,  who  is  entitled  to  use  it?  To  this  question 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Cumin  is  that  the  school  places  are  open  to  all  children,  unless  there 
is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  refusing  admission,  of  the  grounds  of  which  refusal  the 
Department  is  the  ultimate  judge.*  If  a  boy,  he  says,  starts  from  Richmond  with 
twopence  in  his  pocket,  and  presents  himself  at  a  twopenny  school  in  London,  the 
master  would  be  bound  to  take  him  in,  if  there  were  room   in  the  school,  on  pain  of 
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losing  the  grant.*  A  voluntary  school,  indeed,  he  adds,  can  charge  any  fees  it  likes 
in  order  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  children  from  another  district.  But  the  fees 
in  a  board  school  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  and  without  that  sanction 
no  such  differential  fees  can  be  charged.  If  it  be  asked,  who  are  the  "children"  thus 
entitled  to  make  use  of  the  school  accommodation  ?  the  answer  given,  on  behalf  of  the 
Department,  is  that  there  is  no  definition  given  in  the  Act,  but  that  the  word  is  held 
to  include  "all  children,  of  whatever  age,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  seven 
"  standards  in  an  elementary  school."!  Even  the  children  of  wealthy  parents  cannot 
be  refused  admission  into  a  public  elementary  school ;  such  a  refusal,  Mr.  Cumin 
declares,  would  entail  forfeiture  of  the  Grovernment  grant.  This  definition  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  when  Lord  President,  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  made 
to  the  Department  by  the  managers  of  a  voluntary  school,  which  was  so  highly 
appreciated  by  a  neighbouring  mill-owner,  that  he  insisted  on  sending  in  his  carriage 
daily  two  of  his  children  lu  attend  it.  J  It  is  alleged  that  this  particular  case  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  one  ;  and  if  the  practice  should  become  general,  it  is  evident  that 
the  one-sixth  rule  as  to  accommodation  will  have  to  be  reconsidered,  since  this  rule 
relates,  not  to  the  exact  accommodation,  but  to  the  proportion  of  children  to  be 
deducted  from  the  total  niimber  of  children  of  school  age,  as  representing  the  class 
of  children  not  likely  to  need  the  public  elementary  school  provision.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  an  administrative  decision  of  a  department  is  not  of  equal  authority 
with  the  language  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  with  the  decision  of  a  superior  court  of 
law.  The  legal  right  of  any  one  to  send  his  children  to  a  State-aided  or  rate- 
supported  school  may  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  legislation  of  1870,  but  such 
a  result  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  considered  during  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Act.  All  difficulties  arising  from  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  would  be  practically 
removed  if  the  country  possessed  a  well-organized  system  of  secondary  education,  to 
which  children  from  elemeo^jary  schools  might  have  acces?  by  way  of  exhibitions. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Stkuctural  Suitability  of  the  present  School  Supply. 

In  our  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  that,  roughly  speaking,  school  provision  is 
needed  throughout  England  and  Wales,  for  one-sixth  of  the  population,  though  in 
certain  districts,  such  as  Lancashire  or  the  "West  Riding,  the  requirements  amount  to 
nearly  a  fifth,  and  if  we  take  the  total  school  accommodation  of  the  whole  country,  as  it 
appears  in  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department,  this  proportion  of  the  population 
is  adequately  provided  for.  But  in  estimating  the  sufiiciency  of  school  accommodation, 
we  have,  as  yet,  taken  no  account  of  its  quality  or  of  the  diflPerence  which  exists  in 
different  classes  of  schools  in  the  scale  of  allowance  of  space  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance.  The  suitability,  also,  of  the  actual  space  provided  for  the  purposes  of 
elementary  education  must  obviously  affect  the  conclusion  we  have  drawn  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  demand  for  school  accommodation  has  been  fairly  met.  Since  the 
provision  of  school  buildings  has  been  going  on  without  intermission  for  half  a  century, 
great  differences  exist  in  the  suitability  of  school  premises  for  the  purposes  for  vhich 
they  have  been  erected.  The  standard  of  .vhat  is  required  in  the  way  of  buildings 
and  appliances  has  during  that  period  been  very  properly  raised,  though  uniformity 
has  of  necessity  not  been  insisted  upon.  And  many  groups  of  schools,  which  at  the 
time  they  were  built  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Department,  or 
to  the  most  advanced  public  opinion  of  the  time,  would  now  be  deemed  unsuited  for 
educational  purposes,  were  it  not  that  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  improved  to 
meet  the  demands  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  These  improvements  have  very 
frequently  taken  the  form  of  the  addition  of  class-rooms,  which  would  seem  to  be  going 
forward  in  many  directions,  and  would,  we  are  informed,  be  still  more  largely  carried 
out  but  for  the  badness  of  the  times,  a  limitation  which  specially  affects  agricultural 
districts.  Some  schools  have  been  built  primarily  for  purposes  other  than  day  school 
instruction,  and  have  been  subsequently  adapted  for  the  latter  purpose.  These,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  answers  to  our  Circular  B.,  are  in  many  cases  over  large,  far  too  wido 
as  regards  the  main  room,  while  the  class  rooms  are  insufficient  in  number,  and 
unsuitable  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  height  and  width. 
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One  broad  line  of  demarcation,  however,  exists  between  the  accommodation  provided 
bv  voluntary  effort  and  that  which  has  been  created  by  school  boards  out  of  loans 
sanctioned  by  the  Education  Department.  Whereas  a  minimum  of  8  square  feet  is 
insisted  on  by  the  Department  as  a  provision  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  in 
the  former  class  of  schools,  in  the  latter  10  square  feet  has  been  the  established 
minimum  for  some  years.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  calculation  more 
nearly  represents  the  indispensable  requirements  that  have  to  be  met,  and  many  of  the 
Inspectors  urge  that  there  should  be  a  review  of  the  accommodation,  so  as  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  higher  standard  of  capacity.  In  the  earlier  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1870,  the  deficiency  to  be  supplied  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation  was 
so  great  that  it  was  not  expedient  for  the  Education  Department  to  examine  too 
closely  into  the  quality  of  the  school  provision  then  available.  A  very  great  strain 
was  thrown  on  the  resources  of  the  populous  and  growing  districts  where  school 
provision  was  mostly  needed.  But  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  chief  stress  of 
school  provision  is  past,  and  when  the  State  may  well  be  more  exacting  in  requiring  for 
all  children  a  proper  amount  of  air  and  space,  suitable  premises,  airiness  and  lightness 
of  site,  and  reasonable  extent  of  playground.  "We  may  note  that  in  the  Scotch  Code 
it  is  stated  that  10  square  feet  of  area  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  normal  scale  in  an  efficient  school.  In  his  general  report  for  the 
year  1886,  Mr.  Blakiston,  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Northern  Division,  who  has  reported 
more  fully  on  school  buildings  and  equipment  than  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  last 
Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ( 1*886-7),  while  recognising  the  general  improve- 
ment in  regard  to  the  state  of  school  buildings  and  premises,  and  the  greater  attention 
paid  to  cleanliness,  repairs,  and  the  s.upply  of  apparatus,  recommends,  with  the  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  his  colleagues  in  the  district,  that  the  minimum  of  accommodation 
in  all  schools  should  be  raised  to  10  square  feet  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.* 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  superficial  area  is  but  a  rough  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  accommodation  of  a  school,  and  that  the  truer  criterion,  especially 
in  schools  for  older  children,  is  to  be  found  in  the  amount  of  seat-room  provided. 
Measured  by  this  standard,  it  may  often  be  found  that  overcrowding  may  exist  under 
the  more  liberal  scale  of  measurement,  equally  as  under  the  more  restricted  measure- 
ment of  8  square  feet  for  each  child.  In  all  schools,  indeed,  there  must  be  some 
elbow-room,  some  surplus  accommodation,  which  is  not  vacant  or  unused  in  any  rea- 
sonable sense  of  the  term.  The  more  elbow-room  there  is  the  better,  so  long  as  the 
children  are  not  withdrawn  thereby  out  of  the  reach  of  the  eye  and  voice  of  their 
teacher.  But  we  think  that  the  demand  for  increased  accommodation  for  each  child  in 
those  buildings  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  calculated  at  8  square  feet  per  child 
should  be  measured  rather  by  the  need  of  more  seat  room  than  by  the  simple  calcula- 
tion of  superficial  area.  The  proper  measure  of  a  school's  accommodation  should  be 
the  seat  supply,  and  that  measure  might  well  be  acted  on  by  the  Department,  in 
accordance  with  the  ground  plans  of  the  school  submitted  to  them  in  any  review  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  accommodation. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  quote  certain  of  the  rules  of  the  Education  De- 
partment (11th  January  1887)  on  planning  and  fitting  up  public  elementary  schools 
which  show  what  are  the  arrangements  for  health  and  for  education,  on  which  they 
insist,  when  schools  are  erected  by  those  on  whom  the  duty  of  supplying  school  accom- 
modation is  cast. 

"  1.  The  accommodation  of  each  room  depends  not  merely  on  its  area,  but  also  on  its 
shape  (especially  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  desk  proposed),  the  position  of  the  doors  and 
fireplaces,  and  its  proper  lighting. 

"  2.  The  proper  width  of  a  schoolroom  is  18  to  20  ft.  or  22  feet.  Accommodation 
is  calculated  by  the  number  of  children  seated  at  desks  and  benches.  Wasted  space 
cannot  be  considered. 

"  4. — {a)  The  walls  of  every  schoolroom  and  classroom  if  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the 
wall  plate  must  be  at  least  12  ft.  high  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  if 
the  area  contain  more  than  360  superficial  square  feet,  13  feet ;  if  more  than  600  ft., 
then  14  ft. 

"  (b)  The  walls  of  every  schoolroom  and  classroom  if  ceiled  to  the  rafters  and  collar 
beam,  must  be  at  least  11  ft.  high  from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate,  and  at  least  14  ft. 
to  the  ceiling  across  the  collar  beam 

"  5.  The  principal  entrance  to  a  school  should  never  be  through  the  cloak  room. 
The  latter  should  be  screened  off  or  separated.    Gangways  should  be  at  least  4  feet  wide 
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and  amply  lighted  from  the  end.     Hat  pegs  should  be  12  inches  apart  and  of  two  tiers.    Part  III. 
There  should  be  a  separate  peg  numbered  for  each  child.  Chapter  2. 

"  6.  Class  rooms  are  calculated  at  10  ft.  square  if  not  providing  accommodation  for        

more  than  60  children.       The  minimum  size  of  class  room  is  18  ft.  by  15  ft. 

"  The  class  rooms  should  never  be  passage  rooms  from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
another,  nor  from  the  schoolrooms  to  the  playground  or  yard,  and  should  be  on  tho 
same  level  as  the  schoolroom.  Each  should  be  easily  cleared  without  disturbance  to 
any  other  room. 

"  Windows 

"  8. — (a)  The  light  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  admitted  from  the  left  side  of  the 
scholars.  All  other  windows  should  be  regarded  as  supplementary  or  for  summer  ven- 
tilation. In  cases  where  left  light  is  impossible,  right  light  is  next  best.  Where 
neither  is  possible,  the  light  should  be  admitted  from  a  high  point. 

"  (c)  The  sills  of  the  main  lighting  windows  should  be  placed  about  four  feet  above 
the  floor,  and  the  tops  of  some  should  always  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 

"  9.  Staircases.  No  triangular  steps  or  "  winders  "  should  be  used  in  staircases ;  each 
step  should  be  about  13  inches  broad,  and  not  more  than  6  inches  high.  The  flights 
should  be  short,  and  the  landings  unbroken  by  stops. 

"  12.  Number  of  closets  and  privies  required  : — 

Under  50  children  for  girls  3  for  boys  2 

„     100         „  5  3 

„     150         „  6  3 

»     200         „  7  4 

„     300         „  8  5 

"  13.  Desks.  Benches  and  desks  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the  cliildren 
should  be  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  actual  attendance. 

"  14. — {a.)  Every  school  should  have  a  playground, 

"  (b.)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  school,  playground  must  be  separate  for  boys  and  girls. 

"  15.  Infant  schools.  Infants  should  not,  except  in  very  small  schools,  be  taught  in 
the  same  room  with  older  children,  as  the  noise  and  the  training  of  the  infants  disturb 
and  injuriously  affect  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  other  children. 

"  19.  The  width  of  an  infant  school  should  be  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  may  be 
24  feet. 

"  20.  The  accommodation  of  an  infant  school  room  is  calculated  at  8  square  feet 
for  each  child,  after  deducting  wasted  and  useless  space." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  hardship  were  any  sudden  demand  for  more  space   for  each  Sudden 
child  to  be  made  on  the  schools  built  by  aid  of  a  building  grant  from  the  Committee  of  tlemand  foi 
Council,   since  they  frequently  owe  their  restricted  area,  not  so  much  to  the  views  of  ™°'^''  amplu 
their  promoters,  as  to  the  limits  put  by  the  Department  on  the  dimensions  of  school  dation'un- 
buildings,  especially  in  regard  to  breadth,  in  which  direction  it  was  strongly  maintained  desirable, 
for  many  years  by  the  Department  that  any  increase  on  a  minimum,  which  would  now 
be  held  to  be  insufiicient,  was  money   thrown   away,  and  therefore  was   not  to  be 
encouraged  by  a  grant.     It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  a  more  liberal  scale  of 
estimating  accommodation   now   prevails,    and   it   is    a    most  important  rule  of  the 
Department  that  10  square  feet  should  be  the  minimum  accommodation  for  each  child 
in  average  attendance  in  all  school  buildings  in  future  to  be  erected. 

Some  of  the  above  observations  as  to  area  apply  also  to  the  cubical  contents  of  school-  Cubical 
rooms,  which  are  required  to  be  on  a  minimum  scale  of  80  cubic  feet  for  each  child  in  raeasure- 
attendance,  except  in  the  case  of  board  schools  and  of  new  voluntary  schools,  in  ™'^"*' 
which  the  present  rules  of  the  Department  would  exact  a  minimum  of  at  least  100 
cubic  feet.  Here,  again,  the  amount  of  air  secured  by  these  regulations  for  each  child 
in  attendance  is  no  criterion  of  the  healthiness  of  such  rooms,  unless  account  be  fur- 
ther taken  of  the  means  provided  for  changing  the  air  as  soon  as  it  becomes  vitiated, 
in  other  words,  for  good  ventilation.  Merely  raising  the  scale  of  the  cubical  contents 
by  no  means  of  itself  secures  the  sanitary  ends  in  view ;  while  a  remedy  for  the  close- 
ness of  those  school  buildings  which  have  been  constructed  originally  on  a  low  scale  of 
cubical  contents  may  often  be  best  applied  by  improving  the  system  of  ventilation 
rather  than  by  any  increase  of  space.  Mr.  Blakiston  tells  us  that  a  gradual  ameliora- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  district  through  the 
substitution  of  shafts  and  wall  openings  for  roof  ventilation,*  which  latter  is  found,  in 
practice,  to  be  attended  with  so  much  draught  that  it  is  rarely  used  by  the  teachers. 
The  system  of  warming,  we  are  told  by  the  same  authority,  is    now  better  under- 
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Conclusion. 


Part  III.  stood,  and  fresh  air  is  often  admitted  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  stove,  so  as  to 
Chapter  2.  secure  that  it  shall  be  warmed  before  it  circulates  in  the  school.*  We, draw  attention, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  prtlctical  suggestion  of  the  same  inspector,  which  is  said  largely 
to  improve  the  atter.diyree  in  bad  weather,  viz.,  the  provision  of  arrangnments  for  drying 
wet  clothes,  parents  hesitating  much  less  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  doubtful 
weather,  wiicn  they  know  that  they  will  not  have  to  sit  all  day  in  their  wet  things."' 

We  are  of  opinion  that  existing  schools  should  gradually,  but  within  reasonable 
limits  of  time,  be  brought  up  to  the  higher  estimate  of  the  space  required  for  school 
accommodation.  But  we  think  that  this  would  be  more  advantageously  brought  about, 
in  cases  where  it  is  required,  by  pressure  exerted  on  managers  through  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  at  the  time  of  their  visits  than  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule  of  the  Department, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  requiring  a  sudden  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
accomi.iodation  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  The 
peremptory  enforcement  of  such  a  requirement  would,  in  our  opinion,  at  the  present 
moment  prePS  hardly  upon  many  districts,  whether  it  had  to  be  met  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution, or  out  of  the  rates,  and  would  not,  we  believe,  be  consistent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  or  the  advancement  of  elementary  education.  Whilst  recom- 
mending that  10  square  feet  should  be  provided  for  each  child,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  such  accommodation  is  needed  for  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance,  and  not  for  those  whose  names  are  on  the  school  books.  We  find  from 
the  returns  for  1886  that  whilst  there  was  room  in  the  schools  for  5,145,292  children, 
the  average  attendance  was  only  3,438,425,  and  the  number  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection  was  4,064,463.*  To  require  therefore,  an  addition  to  the  accommodation 
to  bring  it  up  to  a  theoretical  standard,  would  produce  unnecessary  hardship,  and  it 
should  only  be  demanded  when  the  average  attendance  shows  that  the  existing  schools 
are  insufl&cient  for  the  number  of  children  that  are  being  educated  in  them.  In 
these  cases  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  ought  to  be  given  to  the  managers  to  make 
the  necessary  alterations.  If,  therefore,  8  square  feet  were  provided  for  all  children 
OQ  the  rolls,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  cases  would  be  comparatively  few 
where  the  accommodation  would  not  exceed  10  square  feet  for  those  actually  present  at 
any  given  moment. 

The  question  of  school  furniture  and  materials  falls  partly  under  the  head  of  school 
provision  and  partly  under  that  of  school  management.  The  desks  and  benches,  which 
are  more  permanent,  and  are  part  of  the  original  equipment  of  the  school,  may  more 
properly  be  touched  upon  here.  We  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  any  absolute  rule 
should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  character  of  the  desks  to  be  used.  But  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  school  furniture  should  always  be  suited  to  children.  It  should  always 
be  the  first  consideration  in  the  fittings  of  a  school  that  they  should  be  primarily  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  day  school  education,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  age,  size,  and 
physical  comfort  of  the  scholars.  In  the  last  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council, 
several  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  complain  of  the'  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
school  furniture  in  certain  schools  in  their  districts.f 

Playgrounds.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  good  playgrounds  attached  to  schools  have  a  perceptible 
influence  on  the  inclination  of  children  to  go  to  school,  especially  in  the  case  of  boys. 
Those  whose  physical  restlessness  leads  them  to  absent  themselves  from  school,  when- 
ever they  can  do  so,  find  their  wants  met  by  the  games  which  take  place  in  the 
playground  in  the  intervals  between  lessons.  Unfortunately  the  ease  with  which  play- 
grounds are  to  be  procured  varies  almost  inversely  with  the  need  for  them.  They  are, 
indeed,  of  great  value  even  m  the  country,  where  most  schools  are  provided  with 
playgrounds,  for  they  offer  not  only  safety  and  exercise  for  the  children  when  out  of 
school,  but  also  special  opportunities  for  moral  training,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
released  from  discipline  But  in  towns  playgrounds  are  even  more  important,  where 
the  alternative  place  of  exercise  is  the  street ;  and  for  town  children,  the  exercise  of 
games  is  much  more  needed  than  for  those  who,  living  at  an  appreciable  distance 
from  school,  get  daily  exercise  in  walking.  Where  playgrounds  can  be  had,  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the  Department  have  any  voice  in  the  planning  of  a  new  school, 
the  provision  of  a  playground  should,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended,  and,  if  possible, 
separate  ones  for  the  two  sexes.  We  may  notice  that  the  London  School  Board  has 
in  places  where  land  is  very  costly  provided  playgrounds  on  the  roof  of  the  schools, 


School 
fittings  and 
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and  that  this  expedient  has  been  found   useful,  and  we  think   that   it   might  with    Paht  III. 
advantage  be  introduced  elsewhere  if  a  playground  cannot  otherwise  be  secured.    Since    Chapter  2. 

each  of  the  various  improvements  we  have  recommended  may  in  many  cases  form  a        

serious   charge   on  the  funds  of  the  school,  we  would  call  attention  to  our  recom- 
mendations on   this  matter,  in  the   Chapter  relating  to  the  distribution  of  the  Parlia- 


mentary grant. 


CHAPTER  III.  Chapters. 

School  Management. 

Before  defining  what  we  consider  to  be  necessary  for  the  successful  management  of  End  for 
a  school,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  end  for  which  the  school  exists.  ""^I'c^i  school 
If  that  were  fulfilled  when  it  has  taught  its  scholars  such  rudiments  of  secular  know-  ^^•s'*- 
ledge  as  will  enable  them    to  discharge  the  tasks   which  will  probably  fall  to  their 
lot  in  after  life,  little  or  nothing  can  be  required  from  the  managers  beyond  such  over- 
sight as  wijl  secure  that   the  requisites   for  instruction  are   provided,   and   that  the 
teachers  do  not  neglect  their  duties.     But  if  we  regard  the  school  as  a  place  of  educa- 
tion in  which  the  character  is  to  be  formed,  as   well   as  the  intelligence  cultivated, 
and  the  success  of  which  is  to   be  estimated  not  so  much  by  the  scholars  passing 
examinations  or  gaining  prizes,  or  even  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  as  by 
their  conduct  in  after  life,  then  much  more  than  oversight  is  demanded,  from  the 
managers  as  well  as  the  teachers,  inasmuch  as  by  their  active    sympathy  with,  and 
kindly  influence  over,  individual  scholars,  they  may  do  much  to  mould  their  character, 
and  help  to  make  them  good  and  useful  members  of  society. 

School  management,  accordingly,  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  that  which  can  be  Two 
conducted  at  a  distance,  and  that  which  implies  personal  intercourse  with  the  school,  branches  of 
the    teachers,    and  the    scholars.     Much    of   the    character    of   elementary   education  management, 
must  obviously  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  these  two  branches  of  managemept.  and 
especially  of  the  latter.     The   first  branch  includes  such  duties  as  the  appointment 
and  removal  of   teachers,    the   proper  equipment  of  the   school,  the  regulation   and 
remission  of  fees,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  more  or  less  capable  of  being  settled 
in  committee,  and  do  not  necessarily  involve  direct  contact  with  the  school   itself; 
while  the  second  involves  the  frequent  visitation  and  personal  superintendence  of  the 
schools  to  be  managed,  and  demands  special  qualifications  in  the  managers. 

We  gather  from  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  us.  Qualifications 
that  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  and  in  school  districts  which  contain  only  a  few  'or  e»ch 
board  schools,  these  two  branches  of  management  may  easily  be  combined  in  the  hands  ^™°<''*  °^ 
of  one  body  of  managers,  whilst  in  some  districts  where  a  school  board  has  many  '"*°"'Se«»en  . 
schools  under  its  control,  and  notably  in  London,  the  school  management  committee  is 
a  distinct  body,  exercising  functions  distinct  from  those  of  the  visiting  managers  of  its 
schools.      And    as   the   duties    to   be    discharged   by   each  are    distinct,    so   are  the 
qualifications  different  which  are  demanded  for  their  discharge.     A  general  zeal  for 
education  being   pre-supposed  as  a  necessary  condition  for  both  branches  of  manage- 
ment, breadth  of  view,  business  habits,  administrative  ability,  and  the  power  of  working 
harmoniously  with  others,  are  important   qualifications  for    the   work  of  the  school 
management    committee.      For   the  personal  oversight   of   schools,    some  amount  of 
education,  tact,  interest  in  school  work,  a  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and  the  scholars, 
to  which  may  be  added  residence  in  reasonable  proximity  to  the  school,  together  with 
leisure  time  during  school  hours,  are  desirable  qualifications ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  personal  oversight  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  implies  religious 
character  in  those  who  are  to  exercise  it. 

For  the  management   of  those  voluntary  schools   which  have  been  built  with  aid  Management 
from  the  Government  Grant,  the  Education  Department  in  very  early  days  made  definite  "f  voluntary 
provision,  by  inserting  in  the  Trust  Deeds  of  such  schools  Management  Clauses  differ-  »<=''"'''*• 
ing  in  some  respects  according  to  the  description  of  the  school.     These  specified  the 
qualifications  and  subsequent  method  of  election  of  the  managing  body,  the  original 
body  of  managers  having  been  nominated  by  the  promoters  of  the  school.     To  a  body 
so  constituted  the  whole  direction  of  the  school  was  committed  by  the  clauses  which 
were  imposed  by  the  Government  as  a  condition   of  a  building  grant,  and  accepted 
by  the  founders  of  these  schools  ;  while  in  the  case  of  Church  of  England  schools  the 
superintendence  of  the  religious  and  moral   instruction  was  assigned  to  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.     A  similar  arrangement  prevailed  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
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Paet  hi. 
Chapter  3. 


Management 
by  individual 
persona. 


Depart- 
mental scru- 
tiny of  school 
accounts. 


Pergonal 
supervision 
of  schools. 


The  returns  made  by  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  throughout  specimen  districts 
of  England,  which  we  have  received  in  answer  to  Circular  A.,  and  of  which  we  publish 
a  summary  in  our  Statistical  Report,  show  that  such  bodies  of  managers  are  almost 
universally  in  existence,  whatever  be  their  degree  of  vitality,  and  that  they  comprise 
persons  in  very  various  social  positions.  Nor  do  they  exist  merely  on  paper.  The 
returns  made  annually  to  the  Department  from  every  school  receiving  a  grant  require 
the  signature  of  three  persons  to  authenticate  the  numerous  particulars  to  be 
certified ;  though  of  these  three  persons  only  one  need  be  a  manager.'''  Doubtless 
there  are  cases  in  which  schools  are  virtually  farmed  by  teachers,  in  disregard  of  the 
condition  on  which  the  grant  is  made,  that  the  school  shall  not  be  carried  on  for 
private  profit ;  and  in  these  cases  the  management  must,  of  course,  be  purely  nominal. 
Any  such  system  of  management  we  emphatically  condemn,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  effective  measures  ought  to  bo  taken  to  render  its  existence  impossible.  But 
there  are  a  far  larger  number  of  schools,  especially  in  thinly  populated  districts,  in 
which  the  management  practically  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  single  manager,  most  fre- 
quently the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  We  need  not  repeat  the  tribute  paid  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  to  the  self-imposed  sacrifices  of  the  clergy  in 
behalf  of  the  education  of  their  parishioners  ;f  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
these  efforts  have  been  diminished,  or  that  the  coufidence  reposed  in  their  manage- 
ment in  such  cases  has  been  lessened.  However  undesirable  in  theory  the  form  of 
management  just  referred  to  may  be,  it  has  been  practically  inevitable  in  many 
instances ;  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  payment  of  grants  to  schools  which  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
manager  has  for  30  years  worked  well.J  We  would,  however,  insist  upon  the  im- 
portance of  voluntary  schools  being  placed  under  a  board  of  managers,  wherevei* 
suitable  persons  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  vitality  of  this  board  of  managers,  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  should  be  ensured. 

The  financial  management  of  all  schools  is  the  subject  of  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
Department,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  description  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe  of  the 
checks  exercised  on  the  accounts  of  a  voluntary  school.  Speaking  for  the  inspectors, 
he  says  :  "  We  claim  no  power  of  auditing,  but  we  see  that  the  accounts  are  audited 
"  and  that  they  are  in  a  state  to  be  audited  :  that  is  to  say,  all  bills  are  brought 
"  before  us,  all  docketed  in  order ;  and  we  see  that  the  auditor  can  verify  each  one." 
The  items  of  expenditure  which  were  not  fairly  chargeable  to  the  school  fund  would 
be  struck  out  in  the  Education  Department.  "  The  supervision,"  he  adds,  "  is  very 
"  strict."§  He  thinks  that  in  his  experience  he  has  "  become  acquainted  with  no 
"  abuses  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  under  the  management  of  indi- 
"  vidua!  persons,  and  without  check."  ||  Several  witnesses  have  contended  for  the 
necessity  of  a  public  audit  of  the  accounts  of  voluntary  schools.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  additional  security  against  any  mismanagement  or  misstatement  would 
be  worth  the  expense.  Mr.  Cumin  relates  a  case  in  which  an  extravagant  sum  appeared 
in  the  expenditure  of  a  board  school  as  the  salary  of  a  monitor,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  a  member  of  the  school  board ;  and  the  auditor  held  that,  however  glaringly 
improper  such  an  expenditure  might  be,  he  had  no  power  to  disallow  the  item  in 
question.^  We  think,  however,  that  the  accounts  of  all  voluntary  schools  should  be 
as  open  to  public  inspection  as  the  accounts  of  board  schools. 

If  for  the  technical  duties  which  may  be  discharged  by  occasional  attendance  at  a 
committee  it  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  the  effective  co-operation  of  the  nominal 
managers,  it  is  doubly  difficult — increasingly  difficult  in  towns,  Mr.  Sharpe  thinks, — to 
secure  in  all  places  the  personal  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  managers.**  JFor 
this  demands  a  fair  amount  of  leisure  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  day,  in  addition  to 
the  other  personal  qualifications  already  alluded  to ;  and  if  we  confine  our  attention 
to  that  branch  of  management  which  consists  in  the  personal  and  sympathetic  super- 
vision of  schools,  much  of  the  evidence  before  us  is  favourable  to  voluntary 
management.  Mr.  Sharpe,  referring  to  the  managers  of  board  schools  in  London, 
savs  :  "  The  managers  of  board  schools  have  less  power  to  manage,  and,  therefore, 
"  "they  have,  as  a  rule,  less  interest  "  in  their  school.ff  Archdeacon  Norris,  many 
years  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  various  districts,  is  able  to  com- 
pare the  present  management  of  the  board  schools  in  Bristol  with  that  of  the  voluntary 
schools  that  existed  before  1870,  and  he  thinks  the  comparison  is  much  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  "  I  cannot  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,"  he  says,  "  that  our  board  schools 
*'  are  indeed  badly   off"  as   compared   with  those  old  voluntary  schools  or  with  the 
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*'  existing  voluntary  schools  in  respect  of  management.'"^'  Speaking  of  the  managers 
of  the  Bristol  board  schools,  he  thought  that  it  Avas  impossible  for  them  to  give  the 
time  and  attention  to  their  schools  that  managers  give  in  voluntary  schools  :  and  that 
this  might  be  largely  due  to  the  wider  field  which  the  former  would  have  to  super- 
intend in  comparison  with  the  latter.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  another  of 
Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools,  "  the  interest  of  the  managers  diminishes 
"  as  the  area  of  their  field  of  work  increases."  The  latter  witness,  speaking  princi- 
pally of  the  small  voluntary  country  schools,  says  that  each  school  has  at  least  one 
good  friend,  who  is  really  "  the  backbone  of  the  whole  thing."f  Canon  Warburton, 
formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools,  finds  that  in  rural  districts 
the  interest  in  voluntary  schools  has  diminished  of  late  years  ;  but  this  evil,  he  thinks, 
would  only  be  aggravated  by  the  extension  of  the  school  board  system  throughout 
the  country.:];  In  like  manner  the  chairman  of  the  school  attendance  committee  of 
the  Leek  Union,  a  populous  district  of  North  Staffordshire,  was  of  opinion  that  more 
interest  was  taken  by  the  managers  in  the  voluntary  schools  in  his  union,  than  by  the 
managers  of  the  board  schools  in  the  schools  under  their  management.  §  The  late 
chairman  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board  considered  that  the  permanence  of  the 
voluntary  school  managers,  as  compared  with  those  of  board  schools,  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  greater  influence  which,  in  his  opinion,  the  former  exercised  over 
teachers  and  scholars.  || 

Several  witnesses  before  us  have  'uggested  that  representatives  of   the  ratepayers 
should  be  associated  with  the  persons  who  now  manage  voluntary  schools,  and  others 
have  attached  special  importance  to  giving  a  voice  in  the  management  to  representa- 
tives of  the  parents.^     No  objection  on  principle  has    been  raised  to  the  latter   of 
these  proposals  by  the  managers  of  voluntary   schools  who    appeared  before  us  as 
witnesses.     The  master  of  St.  Saviour's  Bverton  church  schools  informed  us  that  two 
parents  of  the  scholars  were  already  members  of  his  committee.**     Our  statistical 
returns,  moreover,  f?how  that  the  parents  of  scholars  attending  voluntary  schools  are 
more  frequently  found  on  the  managing  committees  of  these  schools  than  is  generally 
supposed.     The  manager  of  a  "Wesleyan  school  informed  us  that  formerly  there  were 
parents  on   his  school  committee,  though  "there  are  none  now,  but  that,  when  they 
were  there,  it  was  not  qua  jjarents."]"!"     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  in  a 
school  of  the  children  of  managers  might  be  found  to  interfere  with  the  discipline 
of  the  school  and  with  the  authority  of  the   teachers. ||     So  long,  however,  as  the 
parents  are  not  a  preponderating  element,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  them  represented  on 
the  committee  of  management.     But,  while  voluntary  schools  do  not  receive  aid  from 
the  rates,  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  management  clauses  of  their 
trust  deeds  should  be  set  aside,  in  order  to  introduce  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 
Passing  on  to  the  management  of  board  schools,  we  find  that  an  elaborate  system 
of  dual  management  is    at   work   under  the  London  School  Board.     The   functions 
of    management     are   there     divided    between   the    school    management    committee, 
elected  out  of  the  members  of  the  school  board,  and  bodies  of  local  managers  ap- 
pointed for  each  group  of  schools,  who  are  nominated  by  the  divisional  members  of  the 
board.  §§     It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  that, 
but  for  the  aid  of  local  managers,  the  work  of  the  board  could  not  be  done,  and  he 
adds  that  if  the  schools  of  the  board  are  to  be  maintained  in  efficiency,   the  powers 
given  by  Parliament  to  appoint  local  managers  should  be  used  in  no  grudging  spirit, 
and  that  in  order  to  gain  the  assistance  and  help  of  responsible  persons,  local  managers 
must  be  intrusted  with  responsible  powers.     They  are  already  intrusted  with  large, 
and  latterly  with  increased,  responsibilities.     In  addition  to  the  personal  visitation  of 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  they  practically  nominate  the  teaching  staff";  they 
suggest  what  fees  should  be  charged,  and  in  what  cases  they  shoiild  be  remitted  ;  a  veto, 
however,  on  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  the  responsible  direction  of  affairs,  are 
reserved  to  the  school  management  committee  of  the  board.     The  efficiency  of  this 
local  machinery  varies  of  necessity  in  different  localities.    The  Fleet  Road  Board  School 
seems  fortunate  in  having  twelve  active  managers,  including  the  vicar,  and,  amongst 
others,  a  medical  man,  whose  professional  advice  on  questions  of  sanitation  and  over- 
pressure is  specially  valued.||||     But  it  is  more  common  in  voluntary  than  in  boaid 
schools,  especially  in  rural  districts,  to  find  managers  taking  part  in  the  instruction 
given  in  the  school,  and  coming  into  personal  contact  with  individual  children.     Mr. 
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Stewart  complains  of  some  confusion  in  the  management  of  schools  under  the  London 
School  Board  in  his  district,  by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  that  a  conflict  of 
authority  such  as  may  weaken  the  hands  of  the  teacher  is  liable  to  arise  between  the 
school  management  committee  of  the  board,  the  board's  inspectors,  and  the  local 
managers.'''  It  was  recommended  that  more  power  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  managers ;  amongst  other  advantages,  it  was  thought  that  this  would  lead  to 
the  simplification  of  the  returns  now  made  by  the  teachers  to  the  school  board.f  It  is 
fair  to  add  that  other  evidence  before  us  is  as  strongly  opposed  to  the  delegation  of 
greater  power  to  local  managers. 

Recognising  the  principle  that  the  delegation  of  large  powers  will  alone  secure  the 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  best  men,  the  Liverpool  School  Board  have  remitted, 
subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  board,  the  entire  management  of  each  school  to  a 
local  board  of  managers,  carefully  selected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  school  board, 
and  afterwards  co-opted  by  the  local  managers  themselves.  The  board  find  that  men 
of  business,  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  large  enterprises,  are  found  to  be  generally 
efficient  members  of  local  boards  of  managers,  as  their  acquired  knowledge  of  mankind 
guides  them  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  and  in  the  exercise  of  effectual  supervision, 
without  encroaching  upon  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  teachers'  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. As  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  interest  various  classes 
of  a  community  in  elementary  education,  we  may  add  that  the  chairmen  of  the  local 
bodies  of  managers  connected  with  the  Liverpool  School  Board  include  eight  mer- 
chants, six  ministers  of  religion,  two  medical  men,  a  county  court  judge,  a  journalist, 
and  two  extensive  clothiers.  But  before  entrusting  the  charge  of  a  new  school  to  a 
body  of  managers,  the  Liverpool  School  Board  organise  it,  appoint  the  staff,  and  retain 
it  in  their  own  hands  for  some  months,  and,  when  the  managing  body  are  appointed, 
the  board  elect  in  the  first  instance  its  chairman  and  secretary.  Thus  a  body  of 
managers  is  not  called  upon  to  exercise  their  most  responsible  powers  until  they  have 
had  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  working  of  their  school,  nor  to  elect  a  chairman 
or  secretary  before  they  have  had  opportunity  of  estimating  the  relative  fitness  of  their 
colleagues  for  these  important  posts.  The  action  of  these  local  bodies  is  harmonised 
with  that  of  the  school  management  committee  of  the  board  through  the  aid  of  the 
board's  inspector,  who  attends,  as  technical  adviser,  all  meetings  of  the  local  bodies  of 
managers  at  which  head  or  assistant  teachers  are  appointed.  He  is  consequently  in 
frequent  intercourse  with  these  bodies,  and  is  consulted  on  other  questions,  and  as  he 
also  attends  the  meetings  of  the  school  management  committee  of  the  board,  he  con- 
tributes materially  to  keep  the  two  authorities  responsible  for  a  school  in  touch  with 
one  another.  J 

The  method  adopted  at  Birmingham  will  be  best  understood  from  the  following- 
questions  and  answers,  v^-hich  we  quote  in  full  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Crosskey, 
Chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  : — 

31.238.  I  think  I  heard  you  say,  in  answer  to  Canon  Gregory,  that  your  schools  have 
no  managers,  I  believe  that  was  your  expression.  How  do  you  get  on  without  mana- 
gers, if  I  may  say  so  ? — By  a  system  of  inspectors  and  by  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  committee. 

31.239.  What  do  you  mean  by  inspectors? — We  have  board  inspectors  constantly  at 
work  amongst  the  schools. 

31.240.  Are  they  paid  officers  ? — Yes.     Hard  work  is  done  by  the  committee. 

31.241.  Do  you  mean  by  the  committee  of  the  school  board  ? — Yes. 

31.242.  In  what  sense  do  they  do  hard  work  ? — The  school  management  committee 
have  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  state  of  their  schools. 

31.243.  Then  they  act  as  managers,  do  they  not? — No,  the  system  is  difierent.  We 
have  inspectors  who  examine  the  schools  child  by  child  precisely  on  the  lines  of  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors ;  we  have  another  inspector  who  goes  through  and  sees  the  general 
condition  of  the  school.  Reports  from  these  inspectors  come  regularly  before  the  com- 
mittee with  a  very  perfect  and  systematic  analysis  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  and  of 
the  condition  of  the  schools.  In  that  way  the  school  management  committee  have  in 
their  possession  in  the  course  of  the  year  accurate  reports  on  their  schools  twice  over 
from  two  authorities,  apart  from  the  Government  inspector ;  they  form  their  opinion 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  ;  they  take  measures  to  appoint  teachers  or  to  add 
to  the  staff,  or  what  not,  as  may  be  necessary,  based  upon  these  reports  ^nd  upon 
personal  examination  of  the  schools. 

31,244.  Then  do  these  authorities  (I  do  not  know  what  name  to  give  them),  these 
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inspectors,  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  children ;  do  they  know  anything  about  them  ?     paet  III. 
— No,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  of  management ;  but  personal  interest,  I  believe,     chapter  3. 

is  being  developed  in  another  and,  as  I  think,  a  better  direction.     The  schools  are        

becoming  the  centres  of  a  larger  amount  of  interest  in  the  parents  themselves,  and  our  « 

great  object  is  to  make  the  teachers  come  into  such  relationship  with  the  parents  and 
children  that  the  parents  and  children  group  themselves  round  the  school  as  their 
school ;  the  personal  interest  of  the  head  teacher  and  the  staff  goes  into  the  homes  of 
the  children,  and  in  that  direction  we  are  very  anxious  to  extend  the  influence  of  the 
school. 

31.245.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  secure  such  interest  in  the  homes  of  the  scholars 
as  you  desire  ? — They  frequently  have  entertainments ;  the  teachers  will  go  to  the 
homes  of  the  children  very  often  ;  they  visit  them  if  they  are  irregular,  and  we  want 
to  link  the  staff  of  the  school  with  the  parents.  We  think  that  if  the  children  and  the 
parents  feel  it  to  be  their  school,  and  take  a  pride  and  an  interest  in  it,  if  you  can  get  a 
personal  interest  between  the  staff  and  the  parents,  that  is  the  best  thing ;  we  think 
that  no  committee  of  managers  dropping  in,  or  any  work  in  visiting  that  they  can  do, 
will  equal  that.  That  is  our  theory ;  v\^e  try  to  carry  it  out,  and  I  believe  it  has  been 
carried  out  successfully  in  many  cases.  Then  with  regard  to  the  actual  scholastic 
work,  we  watch  it  through  the  inspector.  That  constitutes  the  hard  work  of  the  school 
management  committee. 

31.246.  Then  you  trust,  in  fact,  as  I  understand,  to  this  co-operation  between  the 
parents  and  teachers  ? — We  try  to  cherish  it  largely. 

Other  school  boards  such  as  those  of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Hull,  do  not  Local  mana- 
delegate  the  management  of  their  schools  to  local  managers.     At  Salford  a  committee  gei's  often 
of  the  board  undertake  the  whole  management,  and,  as  the  Chairman  thinks,  with  great  dispensed 
success.*      At  Stoke-iipon-Trent  the  elected  members  of  the  board  superintend  the  ^    '' 
schools  in  the  township  which  they  represent.f 

In  our  opinion  it  woidd  be  very  advantageous  if  school  boards,  and  especially  the  Local 
larger  boards,  were  in  the  supervision  of  their  schools,  always  to  associate  with  them-  managers 
selves  local  managers.     When  it  is  found  by  school  boards  necessary  to  appoint  a  staff  d®*"''*''''^- 
of  local  inspectors,  these  officers  can,  in  our  opinion,  only  very  imperfectly  discharge 
the  functions  of  managers.     At  the  same  time  it  might  be  desirable,  as  Mr.  Sharpe 
suggests,  to  relieve  the  managers  of  board  schools  of  aome  of  that  routine  work  which 
now,  in  his  opinion,  leaves  them  little  time  to  spare  for  making  acquaintance  with 
individual  children,  or  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  schools. | 

Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  now  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  who  is  both  chairman  of  the  school  Difference 
board  and  manager  of  the  church  schools  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  has  summed  up  the  between 
differences  which  he  has  observed  in  the  management  of  voluntary  schools  and  of  those  ^"j^'"'^  *°*^ 
school  boards  which  do  not  delegate  their  powers,  in  respect  especially  to  the  exercise  manage-"^ 
of  personal  influence  on  the  school.     In  answer  to  the  following  question  : —  ment. 

"  Do  you  find  that  the  management  of  the  board  schools  by  the  board  is  as  effective 
"  as  the  management  of  your  own  voluntary  schools  ?  "  He  replied,  "  If  I  may  answer 
"  that  question,  I  believe  that  for  inducing  heartiness  and  earnestness  in  the  work, 
"  there  is  nothing  like  the  management  of  a  good  voluntary  school,  where  the  clergy 
"  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  schools  are  continually  there,  and  take  a  direct 
"  and  personal  interest  in  the  whole  thing.  The  difference  I  can  see  between  the 
"  voluntary  schools  and  the  board  schools  is  just  the  difference  between  a  private  firm 
"  and  a  limited  liability  company. "§ 

If  it  were  needful  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  efficiency  of  the  management  General 
in  board  and  voluntary  schools,  the^  evidence  before  us  would  lead  us  to  divide  the  comparison, 
honours.  If  it  be  asked,  under  which  system  of  management  that  branch  of  admi- 
nistration which  can  be  transacted  outside  the  school  is  most  vigorously  conducted,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  the  superiority  of  the  management  of  the  school  board 
dispensing  the  money  of  the  ratepayers.  If,  however,  we  look  for  the  closest  super- 
vision of  the  school  and  the  most  effective  sympathy  between  managers  and  teachers,  or 
between  managers  and  scholai's,  we  should  feel,  on  the  whole,  bound  to  pronounce  in 
favour  of  the  efficiency  of  voluntary  management.  It  is  in  the  combination  of  the 
advantages  of  both  systems  that  we  look  for  progress  in  the  future. 

In   conclusion,   we  have   to    record   a   successful   effort  in   Liverpool   among   the  Liverpool 
managers  of  voluntary  and  board  schools  to  combine  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  conference 
schools  imder  their  charge,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  imiform  system  of  management,  in  ^''^ '"»"'»S®"- 
such  matters  as  the  time  for  holidays,  the  hours  of  attendance,  the  reception  of  new 
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scholars,  tlie  checks  to  their  capricious  migration  from  school  to  school,  and  other 
similar  details.*  The  rules  adopted  to  check  capricious  migration  provide  that  no 
elementary  school  in  the  School  Managers'  Conference  shall  receive  from  any  other 
school  in  it  a  child  except  at  specified  times,  unless,  either  the  parents  have  changed 
their  abode,  or  unless,  on  any  other  reasonable  grounds,  the  removal  to  another  school  is 
sanctioned  by  the  standing  committee  of  the  Conference.  These  measures  seem  to 
have  been  very  effectual  in  securing  the  continuous  attendance  of  children  at  the  same 
school ;  a  most  valuable  result,  for,  as  the  school  years  of  different  schools  begin  and 
end  at  different  times,  frequent  migration  from  school  to  school  must  inevitably  not 
onlv  preclude  the  regular  and  systematic  education  of  the  migratory  children,  but  also 
interfere  with  the  general  progress  and  discipline  of  a  school.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  these  rules  should  be  considerately  enforced,  else  they  would  involve  serious  hard- 
ships on  parents  and  children  ;  and  if  in  any  district  complaints  of  such  hardships  are 
made  they  would  demand  very  careful  investigation  on  the  parb  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spector. But,  even  in  districts  where  measures  to  stop  capricious  removal  may  not  be 
necessary  or  expedient,  such  an  association  as  the  Liverpool  Conference  of  School 
Managers  might  further  many  arrangements  of  general  utility  and  convenience.  More- 
over, the  two  bodies  of  managers,  voluntary  and  board,  would  have  much  to  learn  from 
one  another,  and  the  natural  rivalry  existing  betAveen  the  two  systems,  so  far  as  it  was 
imwholesome,  would  be  mitigated  by  common  counsel  and  action,  and  the  united 
force  of  both  systems  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  education,  free 
from  all  heat  of  traditionary  controversies. 

Another  institution,  the  benefits  of  which  are  common  to  the  voluntary  and  board 
schools  of  Liverpool — the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education,  founded  by  the  efforts  of 
the  late  Mr.  Christopher  Bushell,  chairman  of  the  first  school  board  in  that  town — 
has  been  of  invaluable  service.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  foundation  of  scholarships 
(each  of  the  annual  value  of  20L  and  tenable  for  three  years)  which  provide  for  the 
maintenance  as  well  as  the  tuition  of  the  holders,  the  council  affords  to  the  ablest 
scholars  of  either  sex  in  the  elementary  schools  an  opportunity  of  continuing  their 
education  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  city  ;  while  the  examinations  for  these 
scholarships  test  the  results  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  the  elementary 
schools,  and  have  an  important  influence  in  raising  its  general  quality.  Moreover,  by 
a  graduated  system  of  rewards,  extending  over  several  years,  the  council  assists  the 
school  board  in  promoting  regularity  of  attendance ;  while  by  limiting  these  rewards 
to  p.chools  in  which  the  doors  are  closed  against  late  comers,  not  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  school,  the  equally  important  habit  of  punctuality 
is  encouraged  both  in  the  scholars  and  in  their  parents.  In  many  other  ways  also  the 
council  contributes  to  the  efficiency  of  elementary  education  in  the  city,  as,  for  instance, 
by  pecuniary  grants  in  aid  of  the  introduction  of  penny  banks,  of  instruction  in  practical 
cookery,  and,  where  needed,  of  penny  dinners. 

Besides  the  work  done  by  the  managers  of  each  school  in  the  way  of  personal  and 
vigilant  superintendence,  we  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  much  additional  benefit 
may  be  conferred  on  isolated  schools  by  managers  combining  to  effect  what  cannot  be 
done  by  each  school  for  itself.  Some  instances  of  such  combination  may  here  bo 
igiven.  The  Diocese  of  Rochester,  for  example,  employs  an  organising  master  who 
visits  such  church  schools  as  desire  it,  with  the  object  of  improving  both  the  quality 
of  their  educational  work  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  managed.  The  organising 
master  informed  us  that  he  found  in  South  London  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  a 
poor  condition,  the  great  bulk  of  which,  since  he  began  to  visit  them,  have  been 
greatly  improved.  Looking  back  over  five  years  work,  he  was  able  to  say  that  one 
great  object  for  which  he  was  appointed  had  been  realised  in  the  case  of  all  schools 
where  he  had  been  called  in,  inasmuch  as  none  of  them  had  collapsed  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.f  In  the  opinion  of  this  witness,  a  system  of  visitation  of  voluntary 
schools  by  an  expert  might  well  be  extended  over  the  whole  of  England,  and  he  con- 
tended that  a  grant  from  Parliament  towards  the  salary  of  such  organising  masters  or 
visitors  would  be  a  profitable  expenditure  of  public  mouey.J  A  similar  agency  has 
been  employed,  and  with  like  success,  by  the  Huddersfield  Church  Day  School  Associa- 
tion. A  sum  of  250/.  had  formerly  been  annually  distributed  amongst  Church  schools, 
but  it  failed  to  secure  the  desired  degree  of  efficiency.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Association,  hoAvever,  this  plan  was  changed,  and  the  money  was  voted  towards  paying 
the  salary  of  an  inspector  to  visit  church  schools  in  the  district.  The  inspector  is  an 
ex-schoolmaster,  and  the  schools  which  he  visits  pay  an  annual  fee  towards  his  stipend.§ 
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The  chairman  of  the  Association,  who  appeared  before  us,  stated  that  in  the  schools  P-^kt  III. 
which  had  been  visited  by  the  inspector  of  the  Association,  the  annual  grant  had  been  Chapter  3. 
raised  as  much  as  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  head  ;  and  that  the  system  continued.. to  be  a  very 
valuable  auxiliary  to  the  eflBciency  of  these  schools.*  For  the  visits  of  the  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Bradford  Church  of  England  School  Society  no  fee  is  paid  by  the 
schools.  His  labours  have  resulted,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  told  us,  in  a 
very  material  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  In  addition  to  the 
inspector's  visits,  the  Society  offers  grants,  when  they  are  needed,  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  struggling  schools. f 

We  strongly  recommend  this  form  of  Ai'oluntary  combination  among  isolated  schools,  Conclusion, 
by  which  they  may  not  only  strengthen  their  position  financially,  but  also  improve  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  in  them.  It  is  to  some  similar  combination  among  the 
managers  of  voluntary  schools  that  we  look  most  hopefully  for  the  means  of  enabling 
them  to  obtain  that  instruction  by  experts  in  useful  subjects,  such  as  cookery  and  the 
rudiments  of  elementary  science,  which  the  larger  school  boards  are  able  to  command 
for  their  schools.  In  the  case  of  cookery,  for  example,  by  co-operation  among  them- 
selves, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  secure  for  any  considerable  group  of  voluntary 
schools  a  weekly  visit  from  a  teacher  of  cookery.  This  we  find  to  be  already  done  in 
connexion  with  the  Northern  Union  of  Cookery,  so  that  instruction  in  that  Subject  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  schools  in  that  part  of  the  country.J 
In  like  manner  Dr.  Crosskey  is  of  opinion  that  the  plan  pursued  by  the  Birmingliam 
School  Board  of  employing  an  itinerant  teacher  of  elementary  science  is  capable  of 
being  adopted  by  a  combination  of  rural  schools.  This  experiment  we  think  well 
worthy  of  trial,  while  the  principle  of  combination  between  schools  which  it  involves 
is  capable  of  application  to  other  similar  educational  requirements,  which  single  schools 
might  be  unable  to  raeet.§ 


CHAPTER  17. 
H.M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 


Chapter  4. 


Examiners. 


The  inspectors  working  under  the  Education  Department  were  originally  all  on  one  staflf  of 
footing,  each  inspector  having  the  charge  of  an  independent  district.  The  staff  inspectors, 
now  consists  of  three  grades.  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Sub-Inspectors,  and 
Inspectors'  Assistants.  Of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  12  are  Chief  Inspectors,  each  of 
whom  has  a  district  of  his  own.  Of  these,  2  have  charge  of  the  Training  Colleges, 
and  10  have  the  general  supervision  of  as  many  school  divisions  of  England  and  "Wales, 
each  division  comprising  some  10  or  12  districts.  There  are  besides  120  inspectors, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  in  charge  of  independent  districts,  30  sub-inspectors,  and  152 
inspectors'  assistants.  ||  One  inspector  with  one  sub-inspector  and  two  assistants  would, 
in  Mr.  Cumin's  opinion,  be  "  a  good  ideal  staff"  for  each  district.^ 

In  addition,  21  Examiners,  all  high  class  University  men,  are  occupied  in  the  Edu- 
cation Department  in  examining  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors,  in  assessing  the  grants 
to  be  paid  on  these  reports,  in  the  revision  of  papers,  and  in  carrying  on,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretaries,  the  enormous  correspondence  of  the  Department  arising 
out  of  the  administration  of  the  Code  and  the  Acts.''-'* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  in  the  Education  Depart-  Inspector  a« 
ment  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  as  an  Assistant  Secretary,  to  advise  the 
Department  on  questions  arising  out  of  the  work  of  inspection.  But  the  Secretary, 
Avisely  as  we  think,  deprecated  a  measure  which  would  practically  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Office  in  dealing  'vith  the  whole  body  of  inspectors,  and  might  easily  stereotype  the 
special  views  of  a  single  expert,  liable  himself,  by  withdrawal  from  personal  contact  with 
schools,  to  lose  touch  with  the  varying  conditions  of  education. ff  Already  according  to 
present  arrangements  the  political  and  permanent  heads  of  the  Department  are  free  to 
seek  the  best  advice  they  can  command  on  educational  matters  from  any  member  of 
their  staff,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  office.  There  is,  possibly,  however,  no  reason  why 
a  vacancy  in  the  secretariat  should  not  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  an  inspector. 
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Paet  III. 
Chapter  4. 

By  whom 
appointed. 


Qualification 
of  inspector!". 


Rules  for 
appointment 
of  Inspec- 
tors. 


Rules  for 
appointment 
of  Exami- 
ners. 


Qualification 
of  inspectors' 
assistants. 


All  the  members  of  the  inspecting  staff,  who  at  the  date  of  their  appointment  must 
be  between  25  and  35  years  of  age,  are  nominated  by  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council.  The  inspectors  are  appointed  direct  to  their  office.  Only  one  appointment, 
however,  has  been  made  for  some  years  past.  The  sub-inspectors  are  recruited  entirely 
out  of  the  assistants,  and  the  latter  are  selected  ovit  of  the  ranks  of  elementary 
teachers.* 

The  only  formal  qualifications  hitherto  exacted  for  appointment  as  Inspector  have 
been  a  University  degree,  and  as  a  rule,  a  first  or  second  class  obtained  in  honours.f  It 
has  been  represented  to  us  that  by  the  latter  requirement  good  men  have  of  ten  been  lost 
to  the  work,J  but  it  may,  on  the  other  hand,  have  proved  a  useful  check  on  unsuitable 
appointments.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stafi"  comprises  many  men  who  have  carried  off 
the  highest  University  distinctions. 

Successive  Lord  Presidents  seem  to  have  very  carefully  observed  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  who  in  1853  examined  into  the  constitution  of  the 
Education  Department,  before  it  was  formally  separated  from  the  Privy  Council  Office 
proper.  The  Committee,  which  consisted  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  (then  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury),  Lord  Iddesleigh  (then  Sir  Staflford  Northcote),  and  Mr.  Charles  Greville, 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  reported  as  follows : — 

"  "We  think  it  desirable  that  future  appointments  to  the  office  of  inspector  should  be 
made  from  among  young  men,  taken  at  their  entrance  into  life ;  that  they  should  at 
first  receive  moderate  salaries ;  and  that  as  they  acquire  experience  and  prove  them- 
selves useful,  their  remuneration  should  be  gradually  increased.  The  circumstances  of 
these  gentlemen  difi"er  from  those  of  the  Poor  Law  inspectors  (to  whom  they  bear  a 
general  analogy)  in  this  respect,  that  the  service  they  perform  atfords  opportunities 
for  training  young  men  in  their  duties,  which  do  not  exist  to  an  equal  extent  in  the 
other  case  to  which  we  have  referred. 

"  The  same  general  rules  should  bo  observed  in  the  selection  of  inspectors  as  in  that 
of  examiners.  No  one,  however,  unless  a  graduate  high  in  honours  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, should  be  selected  without  passing  an  examination,  which  should  be  of  a 
searching  character." 

With  respect  to  the  appointment  of  examiners,  the  Committee  reported  thus : — 

"  More  than  ordinary  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  examiners.  One 
of  their  chief  functions  is  that  of  superintending  the  examinations  which  are  carried 
on  throughout  the  country,  and  upon  the  result  of  which  the  application  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  depends.  The  whole  of  the  papers  connected  with 
the  examinations  for  pupil  teacherships,  Queen's  scholarships,  and  certificates  to  masters 
and  mistresses  are  sent  to  the  examiners  for  their  inspection.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  for  them  to  peruse  them  all ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  revise 
them  so  far  as  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  examinations  have  been  conducted  on 
proper  principles,  and  to  some  extent  m  harmony  with  one  another.  This  task  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  men  who  both  are,  and  are  known  to  be,  of  high 
attainments.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  record  our  opinions  that  this  principle 
appears  to  have  been  fully  maintained  in  the  appointments  hitherto  made  to  the 
office  of  examiner ;  and  we  recommend  that  the  standard  which  has  been  adopted 
should  on  no  account  be  lowered." 

We  have  inserted  the  foregoing  extracts  in  reference  to  the  rules  regarding  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  and  examiners,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  past.  How  far 
some  modification  should  now  be  made  in  the  rules  governing  the  appointments  in 
question  will  be  a  point  herein-after  to  be  considered. 

The  inspectors'  assistants,  out  of  whose  ranks  sub-inspectors  are  recruited,  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  35  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  must  have  taken  a 
first  class  in  the  certificate  examination,  after  a  two  years'  course  of  training,  and  must 
have  been  head  teachers  of  a  public  elementary  school — a  restriction  objected  to  by 
many  of  the  trained  certificated  masters  now  working  as  assistants§— a  preference 
beinggiventotho8ewhohavetakenaUniversitydegree.il  The  post  of  sub-inspector 
has  been  instituted  only  within  the  last  few  years  (1882),  and  there  has  hitherto  been  no 
instance  of  promotion  from  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  to  that  of  inspector,^  so  that  the 
door  of  admission  to  the  coveted  post  of  inspector  has  as  yet  been  virtually  closed 
against  elementary  teachers.**  Even  the  subordinate  post  of  sub-inspector,  it  is  com- 
plained, has  been  practically  barred  against  the  most  able  head  teachers  owing  to  the 
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low  salary  at  whicli  Inspectors'  assistants,  (from  among  whom  the  former  are  recruited,)     P^et  III. 
enter  upon  their  office.     Through  this  or  some  other  avenue,  it  has  been  contended,  the     Chapter  4. 
best  of  the  masters  ought  to  be  able  to  find  admission  into  the  inspectorate.     On  this 
point,  however,  the  teachers  who  have  given  evidence  before  us  are  not  unanimous, 
a    few  expressing   a    strong  preference  for   having   their  schools  examined  by  those 
who  have  not  themselves  been  membei'S  of  the  teaching  body.* 

Among  those  witnesses  who  were  not  professionally  interested  in  the  question  a  Admission  of 
similar  diversity  of  opinion  showed  itself .f  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  declared  himself  to  Jeachet^  to 
be  favourable  to  the  admission  of  elementary  teachers  to  the  office  of  Inspector,  '"^P®*^ 
though  this  opinion  was  given  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  present  system  of 
administration  was  retained,  and  he  doubted  whether  in  any  case  even  the  best  teacher 
would  be  qualified  to  be  Chief  Inspector.J  In  this  latter  opinion  the  Chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board  concurred.  §  The  two  inspectors  of  training  colleges,  Mr.  Fitch 
and  Mr.  Oakeley,  who  have  had  considerable  opportunities  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
the  propriety  of  admitting  teachers  to  the  inspectorate,  took  opposite  views.  || 
Mr.  Oakeley  declared  himself  averse  to  the  proposal  to  recruit  the  body  of  inspectors 
from  the  ranks  of  elementary  teachers,  founding  his  opinion  on  his  experience  as  the 
head  of  a  stafi"  which  included  inspectors,  sub-inspectors,  and  assistants.  He  said  that, 
in  dealing  with  difficulties  that  arose  in  his  district,  he  always  found  that  the  inspector, 
"  the  man  of  higher  culture  and  University  training,"  possessed  great  advantage.  And 
he  added  that  University  training  was  still  more  desirable  for  exercising  influence 
over  the  district,  and  particularly  in  cases  where  the  inspector  was  brought  into  contact 
with  secondary  education.  This  branch  of  an  inspector's  duties  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  deciding  the  question  whether  it  is  wise  to  forego  the  above  condition  of  appointment 
to  the  inspectorate,  the  actual  examination  of  schools  being,  as  we  are  told  on  authority, 
only  one  part  of  an  inspector's  duties.  On  this  disputed  question  Mr.  Sharpe  sides 
with  Mr.  Oakeley,  and  he  would  not  be  willing  to  waive  the  condition  of  residence  at  a 
University,  followed  by  a  degree,  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  admitting  teachers 
to  the  Inspectorate. 

The  further  question  has  been  raised  in  evidence  before  us,  whether,  if  inspectors  Should 
continue  to  be  drawn  chiefly  from  University  men,  any  greater  security  ought  to  be  taken  inspectors 
than  at  present  exists,  for  their  familiarity  with  school  work.     As  a  rule,  they  have  ^^^  practi- 
not  been  put  in  charge  of  a  district  till  they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  their  i-ience  of 
duties,  by  being  associated  for  some  time  with  colleagues  of  older  standing  in  their  teaching  ? 
work.^      Several  Inspectors  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a  more  extended  pre- 
paration, before  the  full  duties  of  their  office  were  entered  upon.     Mr.  Synge,   Her 
Majesty's  Chief   Inspector  for   the  Eastern  Division,   thinks  that   inspectors   should 
undergo  a  still  longer  period  of  probation,  and  that  it  should  more  distinctly  take  the 
form    of  a    course   of   training  for  their  office.**     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Harrison, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools   for  the    Liverpool    District,  would   prolong  to 
three  years  the  time  of  probation  to  be  passed  in  the  rank  of  assistant  inspector.     It  is  Wide  and 
admitted  that  the  public  service  requires  inspectors  to  be  men  of  wide  and  liberal  liberal 
training.     Even  if  at  the  outset  they  have  not  the  familiarity  with  the   work  of  the  'raii'ig 
elementary  school  which  is  possessed  by  an  elementary  schoolmaster,  such  men  might  inspectors, 
acquire  it  in  a  sufficient  degree.     Their  definitive  appointment  should  be  made    to 
depend  on  proof  of  their  having  acquired  competent  knowledge  of  the  details  of  school 
work.     No  doubt  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  elementary  teachers  men,  who 
with   this  familiarity  combine  the  other  and  higher  qualifications  required  in  a  com- 
petent inspector,  and  against  such  men  the  highest  grades  of  the  inspectorate  should 
not   be    closed.     On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  represented  to  us  even  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation for  inspectors,  who  have  to  pass  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  various  methods 
employed  in  schools,  that  they  should  have  been  long  engaged  as  teachers,  following 
some  particular  method  of  their  own.f  f 

The  duties  of  the  inspectors  are  numerous  and  varied.  Under  the  Code  they  are  inspectors' 
not  merely  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  scholars  in  the  various  subjects  for  duties, 
which  grants  are  made,  but  they  have  to  examine  pupil-teachers  and  candidates  for 
certificates  ;  to  assist  the  inspectors  of  training  colleges  in  testing  the  teaching  power  of 
the  students ;  to  report  upon  the  practical  skill  of  acting  teachers  who  wish  to  be 
examined  for  certificates,  and  of  those  pupil- teachers  who  seek  to  be  employed  as 
assistants  or  in  sole  charge  of  small  schools.     They  have  each  year  to  report  upon  the 
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Pajit  111.     general  efficiency   of  every  school  and    teacher   in  their  districts,  and  to  pay  visits 
Chapter  4.    without  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  and  conferring  with  the  managers  and 

teachers  on  the  general  work  and  organisation  of  the  schools,  on  the  time  tables,  and 

on  the  methods  of  instruction.     There    are,  besides,  many  delicate  questions  in  regard 
to  the  work  and  life  of  a  school,  on  which  managers   and  teachers  are  glad  to  have 
the  advice  of  an  inspector,  but  which  they  would  not  be  likely  to  discuss  with  him 
freely,  unless  they  met   as   friends   and   equals.     Under  the  Act,  the   inspectors   are 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Department.     They  have  to  keep  a  constant  watch  over  the 
school  supply  of  their  districts,  and  to  make  careful  inquiries  respecting  it ;  they  have 
to  advise  the  managers  of  schools,  school  boards,  and  school  attendance  committees, 
not  merely   on   the  accommodation  required,  but  on  particulars  of  pi'ocedure,  of  law, 
and  of  the  working  of  the  Education  Acts,  as  well  as  on  the  numerous  non-educational 
difficulties  which  necessarily  arise  in   the   management  of  schools.     They  have  also, 
from  time  to  time,  to  report  to  the  Department  on  questions  of  policy  and  adminis- 
tration, and  as  to  the  general  feeling  of  their  districts  in  regard  to  these  questions. 
Conclusion.     We  are,   however,  of  opinion  that   it  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  debar   elementary 
teachers  from  rising  to  the  rank  of  inspectors,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  opening 
to  elementary  teachei-s  of  the  highest  offices  in  connexion  with  elementary  education 
would  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  their  important  profession. 
Past  instruc-       The  importance  attached  by  the  heads  of  the  Department  to  the  general  influence 
tions  to  in-     ^f  ^]^g   inspectors    on   the  work  of  their    districts,    and   the    appreciation    shown    by 
speciors.         these  authorities  of  the  many  ways  and  channels  through  which  tliat  influence  might 
be  exerted,  especially  on  the  moral  character  of  schools,    are  manifested  by   the  long 
series  of  instructions  which  have  appeared,  from  year  to  year,  in   the  Reports  of  the 
Committee  of  Council.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  seems 
no  longer  to  be  directed  to  these  valuable  papers,  and  that  the  instructions  on  the 
administration  of  the  Code,  for  the  year  in  which  he  is  appointed,  are  now  considered 
all  that  is  necessary  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a'new  inspector.*     Many  of  the  instructions 
issued  in  early  years,  or  in  the  period  shortly  preceding  the  revision   of  the  Code,  in 
1882,  may,  in  some  respects,  be  no  longer  matters  of  more  than  historical  interest ;  but 
they  were  of  a  somewhat  difi"erent  character  from  those  now  published,  and  contain 
many  very  important  suggestions  as  to  the   duties  of  inspectors,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  should  carry  out  these  duties.     If  the  volumes  of  reports  which  contain 
these  circulars  of  instruction  are  no  longer  available  for  the  guidance  of  the  inspector 
on  his  first  appointment,  the  circulars  themselves  might  with  advantage  be  collected  and 
published,  along   >vith  some  of  the  earlier  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
school  organisation,  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  other  points  of  practical  interest. 
They  contain  much  that  would  be  of  value  to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
inspectors. 
Examination       We    have    received    a   considerable    amount    of   evidence   on   the    subject   of    the 
bj'speciahsts,  employment  of    specialists   in  the    examination  of   schools,  whore  subjects   of  which 
they  have  special  knowledge  are  taught.     While  it  is  admitted  that  the  inspectors 
generally  possess  the  broad  culture  and  the  tact  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge 
of  their  duties,  it  is  manifestly  as  important  that  an  inspector  called  on  to  examine  in 
special  subjects  should  himself  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  them,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  most  intelligent  teaching.     It  is  obvious  that 
examinations,    if   superficial    or   inappropriate,    must   tend    to    exercise    an   injurious 
influence  upon  the  instruction  in  a  school,  inasmuch  as  teachers  will  prepare  their 
scholars  with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  anticipated  character  of  the  examinations 
which  their  scholars  have  to  undergo.     We  have  received  much  evidence  to  show  that 
in  certain  subjects  the  instruction  is  often  mechanical  and  superficial,  and  though  these 
evils  may  be  attributable  to  various  distinct  causes,  we  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
eff'ectual  remedies  for  them  will  be  found  in  thorough  and  intelligent  examination. 
Several  witnesses  have  especially  urged  upon  us  the   necessity  of  thorough  knowledge 
of  science  in  those  who  are  to  examine  in  science  subjects.     They  hold  that  to  test 
fairly  the  acquirements  of  the  scholars  the  examinations  must  be  partially,  and  in  the 
earlier  stages  entirely,  oral,  and   conducted  with  the  apparatus  used  for  the  purposes 
of  demonstration  in  the  lessons ;  and  it  appears  from  the   evidence  that  examinations 
under  these  conditions  can  only  be  conducted  by  qualified   experts.     Among   these 
witnesses  are  Dr.  Crosskey,  Chairman  of  the   School  Management   Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board,  Mr.   Hance,  Clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  B.  Harrison,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  who  has  for  many  years  examined  the 
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Liverpool  schools.     Their  evidence  deserves  the  more  careful  consideration,  since  both    Pamv  ill, 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool    School  Boards  employ  a  central  staff,  consisting  of  a    Chai.ter  4. 

trained  science  demonstrator  and  several  assistant  experts,  to  give  instruction  in  their         

schools.  Professor  Forbes,  late  of  the  Glasgow  University,  "who,  on  the  advice  of 
Professor  Huxley,  was  employed  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board  to  test  the  value  of 
the  science  teaching  in  their  schools,  gives  significant  testimony  in  his  report  to  the 
importance  of  oral  examinations.  He  says,  "  I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  objects 
"  of  the  board  in  asking  me  to  hold  this  examination  was  to  test  how  far  the  present 
"  system  is  successful  in  developing  the  observing  faculties  and  general  intelligence  of 
"  the  scholars.  This,  I.  felt  sure,  could  best  be  attained  by  means  of  oral  examin- 
"  ations.  In  comparing  the  results  of  these  with  the  written  ones,  I  found  great 
"  differences,  thus  shov/ing  conclusively  that  those  who  answered  best  on  ])aper  were 
"  by  no  means  invariably  the.  most  intelligent  or  best  informed." 

Wo  may  here  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cumin,  who  also  holds  that  for  the  Specialists 
examination  in  certain  subjects  it  may  be  needful  to  obtain  the  aid  of  special. experts,  sometimes 
He  says,  "  Generally,  taking  the  specific  subjects,  for  instance,  physiology,  domestic  '^"^^hm 
*'  economy,  and  even  chemistry,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  you  can  expect  that 
"  every  one  of  the  ordinary  inspectors  should  be  able  to  examine  in  those  subjects 
"  thoroughly :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
"  money  spent  in  them  than  ought  to  be  spent."  It  is  obvious  that  in  regard  to 
science  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  examination  on  the  part  of  the  examiners 
is  indispensable,  and  that  such  a  knowledge  is  not  reasonably  to  be  demanded  of  all 
the  ordinary  inspectors.  We  were  informed  that  the  inspectors  of  districts  have  in 
some  instances  made  arrangements,  by  which  certain  of  their  colleagues  possessing 
such  knowledge  might  be  specially  deputed  to  conduct  these  examinations ;  but,  where 
inspectors  so  qualified  do  not  exist,  other  assistance  should  be  obtained,  such  as  that  of 
the  inspectors  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

In  making  future  appointments  to  the  inspectorate,  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  Conclusion 
regard  to  a  larger  proportion  of  them,  special  weight  should  be  given  to  the  possession 
of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  natural  science.  The  greater  attention  which  has  been 
given  in  our  universities  of  late  years  to  natural  science  will  make  it  easier  to  act 
on  this  recommendation.  On  the  other  hand,  care  should  be  taken  when  any  special 
examiner  is  called  to  assist  the  permanent  staff,  that  such  examiner  should  possess 
some  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  conditions  of  elementary  school  education. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  female  instead  of  male  inspectors  should  be  employed  to  Female 
visit  infant  schools,  and  generally  to  examine  the  lower  standards,  and,  indeed,  to  inspectors, 
inspect  the  whole  work  of  those  schools  in  which  girls  form  the  preponderating  or  the 
exclusive  element.'^'  The  experience  of  the  London  School  Board  throws  light  on 
such  a  suggestion,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  towns,  since  female  inspectors  have  been 
employed  under  the  London  School  Board  in  the  examination  of  needlework.  One 
witness  alleged  that  there  had  always  been  in  this  form  of  inspection  a  good  deal  of 
friction.  And  mistresses  themselves  are  said  to  prefer  to  have  their  schools  inspected 
by  a  man  rather  than  by  one  of  their  own  sex.f  We  would  observe,  however,  that  the 
multiplication  of  inspectors  for  special  subjects,  such  as  needlework,  cookery,  domestic 
economy,  drill,  music,  and  the  like,  however  desirable  in  the  interests  of  these  studies, 
is  open  to  many  objections,  and  is  obviously  possible  only  within  very  narrow  limits.J 
There  are,  moreover,  serious  practical  difiiculties  in  the  employment  of  women  on  the 
staff  of  inspectors,  where  much  travelling  is  required.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
experiment  might  be  tried  in  large  towns  of  appointing  a  sub-inspectress  to  assist  the 
head  inspectors  in  the  examination  of  infant  schools  and  of  the  earlier  standards  in 
other  schools.  They  should  themselves  have  been  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  or 
should  have  had  experience  as  governesses  in  one  or  other  of  the  training  colleges. 
We  have  been  much  struck  by  the  ability,  earnestness,  and  good  sense  of  several  of 
the  mistresses  who  have  come  before  us  to  give  evidence. 

We  have  received  complaints  of  the  insutticient  salary  (1501.)  offered  to  Inspectors'  Inspectors 
Assistants  on  their  first  entry  upon  ofBce,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  assistants, 
that  it  should  be  raised  to  200L,  the  superior  limit  of  age  of  admission  being  raised 
at  the  same  time  from  35  up  to  40. §  We  think  that  these  assistants  should  be  chosen 
from  the  pick  of  the  elementary  schoolmasters  who  have  acquired  adequate  experience. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  initial  salary  should  be  such  as  not  to  deter  the 
best  head  masters  generally  from  applying  for  the  post,  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  it  raised  to  2001.  a  year. 
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To  meet  objections  to  the  power  now  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  single  inspector  of 
a  district,  a  scheme  has  been  laid  before  us  for  considerably  enlarging  the  area  of 
each  district,  and  for  appointing  over  it  a  board  of  inspectors  to  be  jointly  responsible 
for  the  examination  and  reports  of  schools.*  Such  a  scheme,  however,  failed  to  com- 
mend itself  as  feasible  to  the  official  witnesses  under  whose  notice  it  was  brought,  and 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  practicable.f  It  has  further  been  suggested  that  a  more  fre- 
quent change  of  district  would  mitigate  what  has  been  called  the  autocracy  of  the 
inspector  in  his  own  district.  But  the  evidence  of  experts  tends  to  show  that  long 
connexion  with  the  same  district  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  bringing  about 
a  good  understanding  between  an  inspector  and  the  managers  of  schools  under  his 
supervision,  while  it  greatly  increases  the  influence  he  can  exercise  for  the  general 
advance  of  education.  J  It  is  obvious  also  that  an  inspector  who  has  been  long  in 
charge  of  a  district  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  new  comer  in  watching  the  ever 
varying  conditions  which  affect  the  regulation  of  school  supply.  Moreover,  a  frequent 
change  of  inspectors  has  been  complained  of  by  more  than  one  witness  as  intro- 
ducing an  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  annual  examination,  most  harassing  both  to 
teachers  and  to  managers.  Such  a  system  of  interchange,  moreover,  would  iDrove  very 
costly  either  to  the  country  or  to  the  inspectors  themselves. § 

With  the  increased  number  of  schools  to  be  annually  inspected,  and  the  payment  of 
grants  according  to  the  results  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  the  questions  that  have  arisen  has  been,  how  to  attain  any  uniformity  of  standard 
amongst  so  large  a  body  of  inspectors.  Official  witnesses  have  informed  us  that  no 
effort  is  spared  to  establish  a  common  standard  of  judgment  among  the  district 
inspectors,  by  conference  among  themselves  and  by  comparison  of  results  within  each 
division  ;  while  by  associating  himself  in  turn  with  each  inspector  of  his  division  the 
chief  inspector  is  able  in  some  degree  personally  to  co-ordinate  the  several  standards 
of  examination  adopted  by  his  colleagues.  The  tabulated  results  of  the  inspection  of 
each  district  are  carefully  examined  in  the  office  of  the  Department,  and  any  con- 
siderable inequalities  between  these  results  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  chief 
inspectors  with  a  view  to  equalize  the  standard  as  far  as  possible  between  one  district 
and  another.  II  It  has  been  pointed  out,  indeed,  that  all  which  can  be  secured  by  these 
methods  is  uniformity^  of  results  rather  than  uniformity  of  tests.Tf  And  complaints 
have  been  laid  before  us  tending  to  show  that  in  special  localities  reports  of  schools 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  Department  indicating  an  appreciable  variety  of  standard 
between  one  inspector  and  another,'-"''  and  producing  an  uncertainty  full  of  anxiety  to 
teachers  and  managers.ff  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  such  complaints  are  confined.  And  the  direct  evidence 
on  the  part  of  teachers  who  have  come  under  several  inspectors,  as  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  standards  by  which  they  have  been  judged,  convinces  us  that  a  considerable 
approximation  to  a  uniform  standard  of  examination  has  already  been  attained,  and 
that  further  progress  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  same  direction.  J  J  We  think  that  it 
would  tend  still  further  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard  if  the  chief  inspectors  ceased  to 
have  charge  of  districts  of  their  own  in  addition  to  the  larger  areas  which  they  have  to 
supervise,  so  that  their  whole  time  and  attention  might  be  given  to  the  business  of 
supervision.  This  would  allow  them  ample  time  to  review  the  work  of  the  inspectors 
in  their  division  whenever  complaints  were  made  to  the  Education  Department ;  whilst 
it  would  enable  them  to  undertake  the  occasional  inspection  of  schools  in  the  districts 
in  their  division,  and  so,  by  personal  investigation,  to  test  the  work,  and  to  compare 
the  results  of  examinations,  in  the  various  districts,  a  branch  of  their  duty  which 
otherwise  can  only  be  very  imperfectly  accomplished.  An  impression  appears  to 
prevail  in  some  quarters  that  a  more  lenient  test  is  applied  by  inspectors  to  the  exami- 
nation of  voluntary  schools  than  is  in  use  in  board  schools.§§  But  one  and'  all  of  the 
inspectors  examined  on  this  point  disclaimed  any  conscious  variation  in  the  test  they 
applied  to  the  various  classes  of  schools  which  they  visited,||||  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  ground  whatever  for  thus  imputing  to  inspectors  partiality  in  the 
discharge  of  their  onerous  duties. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  as  to  the 
frequency  and  advantage  of  "  surprise  "  visits,  or  as  they  are  more  appropriately  desig- 
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nated  "  visits  -without  notice."*    They  concur  in  thinking  that,  whatever  other  advan-    Part  HI. 
tagcs  these  may  possess,  they  cannot  be  utilized  for  determining  the  amount  of  the    chapter  4. 

annual  grant,  which  can  only,  they  contend,  be  fairly  assessed   at  a  visit  announced         

beforehand  on  a  set  day.f  The  advantage  of  seeing  a  school  in  its  ordinary  working 
dress  was,  we  were  told,  much  diminished  by  the  uncertainty  whether  on  such  ar; 
occasion  the  school  would  be  found  in  its  normal  condition.^  But  Mr.  Sharpe  tells  us 
that  observations  made  at  a  visit  without  notice  might  properly  affect  the  inspector's 
apportionment  of  the  merit  grant,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  pay  sncn  visits 
whenever  he  has  time  disposable  for  that  purpose. §  Mr.  Fitch  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  to  the  managers  alone  in  the  long  run  could  the  Department  look  for  that  effective 
supervision  of  the  ordinary  working  of  a  school  which  is  assumed  to  be  promoted  by 
the  frequent  visits  of  inspectors  without  notice.  ||  While  the  utility  of  such  professional 
visits  was  not  denied,  some  inspectors  thought  that  their  value  might  probably  be 
exaggerated,  and  one  inspector  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  visits  might  easily 
be  overdone.^  On  this  point  Mr.  Oakeley  made  a  suggestion,  that,  without  any 
announcement  beforehand,  the  examination  of  schools  that  have  earned  the  highest 
merit  grant  might  sometimes  be  allowed  to  drop  for  a  year,  and  the  grant  be  paid  on 
the  scale  of  the  previous  year,  provided  that  a  visit  without  notice  had  been  paid  to 
the  school,  and  that  the  staff  had  not  been  changed. '^'*  "We  think  that  some  re-arrange-  Conclusion, 
ment  of  work  ought  to  be  made,  or  the  strength  of  the  inspecting  staff  increased,  so  as 
to  admit  of  more  frequent  "  visits  without  notice  "  to  schools  than  are  now  possible, 
and  of  more  time  being  given  to  the  annual  examinations  both  of  schools  and  of  pupil- 
teachers.  More  frequent  occasional  visits  are  not  suggested  as  a  means  of  detecting 
abuses,  but  rather  to  enable  the  inspector,  by  the  observation  of  a  school  under  its 
normal  conditions,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  general  tone  of  the  school  and  with 
the  method  of  instruction,  and  to  offer  friendly  advice  to  the  teachei's  on  any  points  on 
which  they  may  stand  in  need. 

The  publication  of  the  reports  of  Inspectors  of  individual  schools  was  the  subject  Publication 
of  numerous  questions  put  to  the  official  witnesses.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  ^f  reports 
Education  Department  they  were  published  in  full  in  the  Blue  Books;  but,  in  addition 
to  other  reasons,  the  very  great  expense  that  would  now  be  involved  in  printing  the 
detailed  reports  on  some  25,000  individual  schools  would  of  itself  prevent  the  Depart- 
ment from  restiming  such  a  practice.ff  The  London  School  Board,  we  are  informed, 
publish  all  the  reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors  on  their  schools,  and  Mr.  Fitch  tells  us  that 
such  publicity  does  not  in  the  least  limit  the  freedom  with  which  he  expresses  himself 
in  regard  to  the  schools  he  examines.^!  We  had  no  evidence,  however,  as  to  how  far 
the  volumes  containing  these  reports  are  known  to,  or  ever  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
ratepayers.  At  present  the  inspectors'  reports  on  schools  are  communicated  by  the 
Department  only  to  the  managers  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools,  and  only  to  the 
school  boards  concerned  in  the  case  of  board  schools.  It  has  been  contended,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  rightly  contended,  that  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  the  same 
amount  of  publicity  might  with  advantage  be  given  to  the  annual  reports  as  is  now 
given  in  the  case  of  board  schools. 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to  us  as  to  the  manner  in  which  inspection  is  Complaints 
practically  carried  out.     Some  of  the  replies  to  the  questions  which  were  addres.sed  to  against 
the  managers  and  teachers  of   schools  in   the  nine   typical  counties,    to  which    our  '"*P^'°''^* 
Circulars  A.  and  D.  were  sent  out,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  inspectors  fail  to  show 
as  much  consideration  for  and  sympathy  with  the  managers,  teachers,  and  children 
as   might   be  expected   from   them.      Many   of    these    complaints,  however,    resolve 
themselves   into  a  disagreement   with  the  requirements  of  the  Code,   to  which  the 
methods  of  examination  must  necessarily  conform.     We  would  suggest  that  an  inspector  Examination 
should  always  bear  in  mind  the  great  difference  between  a  competitive  and  a  non-com-  ^'y  inspectors 
petitive  examination,  and  we  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  inspectors  sometimes  pellt^"^" 
make  the  mistake  of  putting  questions  that  are  much  too  hard  for  the  latter.     In  a 
competitive  examination  it  is  of  use  to  set  soroe  difficult  questions  in  order  to  eliminate 
those  candidates  who  have  no  real  chance,  and  to  confine  the  examination  to  those  who 
are  really  capable  of  competing ;  but  in  a  non-competitive  examination    it  is  not  an 
object  to  eliminate  any,  and  the  aim  of  the  examiner  should  always  be  to  find  out 
what  the  scholars  know,  and  how  they  know  it,  and  not  to  find  out  what  they  do  not 
know.     We  think  further  that  there  is  justice  in  the  complaints  made  by  several  Complaints 

about 
"■  ■  d!ctatiou. 

•  3368-70;  3371-2  (Stewart) ;  49,4S6-9  (Harrison) ;  58,128-;!0  CSynge).  f  57,712  (Fitch). 
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teachers  with  respect  to  giving  out  sentences  for  dictation.  They  say  that  the  children 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  inspector's  voice,  mistake  his  vfords,  and  are  in  consequence 
confused ;  whereas  if  the  inspector  selected  the  passage  to  be  written  down  by  the 
children,  and  then  entrusted  it  to  the  teacher  of  the  class  to  read  out,  these  difficulties 
would  not  exist,  whilst  there  could  be  no  real  difference  in  the  examination. 

Where  injustice  is  alleged  to  have  been  done  in  the  inspection  of  any  school,  on  a 
representation  to  the  Department,  the  matter  is  inquired  into,  and,  if  it  is  thought  to 
be  called  for,  a  second  inspection  is  ordered.*  One  district  of  considerable  size  appears 
to  have  been  re-inspected  recently  by  two  chief  inspectors,  in  consequence  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons  representing  that  their  schools  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with.f 
It  is  alleged  that  many  complaints  that  would  otherwise  be  made  to  the  Department 
are  not  made,  for  fear  lest,  by  offending  the  inspector,  future  grants  might  suffer. 
The  Department,  we  think,  should  make  it  clear  that  they  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
examine  into  any  complaint  that  may  be  made  to  them,  and,  that,  as  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  the  school  shall  not  suffer  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  against  an  inspector 
having  been  made.  But  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  very  frequent,  the  reason  alleged 
by  the  teachers  who  appeared  before  us  being,  that  they  fear  to  challenge  the  action  of 
the  Department.!  The  official  witnesses,  however,  lead  us  to  conclude  that  instances 
of  injustice  are  comparatively  rare. 

It  is  alleged,  further,  though  no  direct  evidence  is  forthcoming  on  the  subject,  that 
insnectors  sometimes  favour  the  use  of  particular  books  in  the  preparation  of  scholars 
for  examination,  and  even  books  of  which  they  are  themselves  the  authors.  The 
Instructions  to  inspectors,  however,  lay  down  distinctly  that  "  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty 

of  the  officers  of  the  Department  to  prescribe  or  to  recommend  particular  books  for 
"  use  in  schools,"  and  no  case  has  ever  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department  of  the  systematic  infringement  of  such  a  rule.§  Official  intimation  is  also 
given  that  inspectors  ought  not  to  write  school  books,  though  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
this  being  done,  so  long  as  the  names  of  the  authors  do  not  appear. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  allegation  be  true  that  the  examinations  are  often  protracted 
without  regard  to  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  children,  it  is  at  least  in  disregard  of 
instructions  framed  expressly  to  prevent  such  an  abuse,  and  if  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  we  cannot  believe  that  such  infringement  of  instructions  would  be 
upheld.  II  It  seems,  however,  that  in  some  districts,  the  staff  of  inspectors  is  occa- 
sionally insufficient,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  in  such  cases  not  only  the  inspector,  but 
the  children  also,  must  suffer  through  the  consequent  over-pressure. 

Our  opinion  is  that  in  the  matter  of  inspection,  though  the  present  system  may  be 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  the  directions  we  have  indicated,  the  countiy  has  been 
on  the  whole  well  served,  especially  since  the  establishment  of  the  present  system 
of  grading  inspectors.  A  witness  who  was  adverse  to  the  present  plan  of  selecting 
inspectors,  and  who  objected  to  their  being  appointed  without  previous  experience  of 
elementary  education,  yet  bore  emphatic  testimony,  in  which  we  concur,  to  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  present  inspectors  discharge  their  duties.  "  All  the 
"  inspectors,"  he  said,  "  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  during  the  last  five  or  six 
"  years  are  admirable  men."^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  administration  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  the 
necessity  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  good  teachers  has  been  recognised  as  of 
the  first  importance.  Accordingly,  not  only  did  training  colleges  receive  building  and 
maintenance  grants  to  assist  them  in  their  work  of  fitting  men  and  women  for  the 
office  of  school-teachers,  but  existing  teachers  were  encouraged  to  improve  their  own 
education  and  their  school  methods  by  the  offer  of  certificates  upon  examination, 
carrying  with  them  a  money  value  in  augmentation  of  their  salaries,  and  varying  in 
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amount  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates.     Moreover,  pupil-teachers  were    Part  III. 
provided  for  the  better  schools,  and  were  paid   for   by  the  Government   grant,    on    Chapter  5. 
condition  of  their  being  trained  by  the  head  teachers,  and  prepared  for  admission  into         — 
the  training  colleges  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship.     And  although  a  large  part  of 
the  system  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  which  was  brought  into  existence  by  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  of  August  and  December  1846, 
was  swept  away  by  the  Code  of  1862 >  enough  was  preserved  to  show'  that  not  only  at 
the  beginning,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  last  40  years,  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  keeping  up  an  ample  supply  of  duly  qualified  teachers  has  never 
been  lost  sight  of. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  (1886-7),  we  learn*  Teaching 
that  in  1886  there  were  in  actual  employ  in  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  |!f£. 
16,766  certificated  masters,  and  25,152  certificated  mistresses,  besides  294  provisionally  p^^ed  ^vith 
certificated  teachers,   17,439  assistant  teachers,   and  4,659  female  assistant  teachers,  1869. 
(under  Article  84  of  the  Code,f)  a  total  of  22,141   adult  male  teachers,  and  42.169 
adult  female  teachers.     And  from  the  same  source  we  gatherf  that  at  Christmas  1886, 
there  was  an  addition  made  to  the  staff"  of  certificated  teachers  to  the  extent  of  1,144 
masters,  and  2,005  mistresses ;  the]  total  number  of  certificated    teachers    (including 
provisionally  certificated  teachers)  at  the  end  of  1886  being  45,361,  as  against  12,027 
on  3l8t  December  1869.     To  this  large  body  of  adult  teachers  must  be  further  added 
27,804  pupil-teachers  who  were  serving  in  schools  at  the  date  of  the  Report  referred  to 
above  ;  the  corresponding  number  of  pupil-teachers  on   31st   December  1869  being 
12,842.     It  is  needless  to  point  to  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  this  army  of  teachers 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  the  only  question  we  have  to  determine 
being,  the  adequacy  of  the  present  supply  both  in  number  and  in  quality. 

The  evidence  taken  upon  the  point  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  present  supply  seems  Is  the  pre- 
to  prove,  that  whilst  there  is  still  a  growing  demand  for  fully  qualified  female  teachers,  '*^°'  supply 
the  supply  of  trained  male  teachers  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  present  demand  for  gufficient. 
them.  ''  At  present  we  have  too  many  male  teachers."  says  one  teacher  ;§  there  is 
"  undoubtedly  a  superabundance  of  male  certificated  teachers,"  says  another,||  state- 
ments which  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Canon  Cromwell,  late 
Principal  of  St.  Mark's  Training  College  for  Masters,  who  says,  "  For  the  last  two 
"  years  we  have  found  great  difficulty  in  providing  situations  for  the  number  of 
"  teachers  whom  we  have  trained,  not  in  our  own  college  only,  but  I  know  that  it 
"  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  colleges  also."T[  An  independent  proof  of  the 
same  statements  is  afforded  in  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  who  speak  of  the 
very  small  salaries  which  many  young  men,  now  leaving  the  training  colleges,  are 
willing  to  accept,  as  compared  with  those  which  they  could  command  a  few  years 
ago ;  some,  it  is  said,  taking  appointments  as  assistants  at  50Z.  or  60Z.  a  year,  whereas, 
formerly  such  students  might,  as  principal  teachers,  have  obtained  salaries  of  llOL  or 
120L  a  year.'"'*  Two  of  the  chief  inspectors  who  appeared  before  us,  while  saying 
nothing  about  over  supply,  admit  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  male  teachers,ff 
and  other  witnesses  say  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many  male 
teachers  as  they  need. J;}:  On  the  other  hand,  very  many  witnesses  bore  testimony  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  female  teachers,  although  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency.  One  witness,  whilst  allowing  that  there 
was  some  deficiency  of  well  qualified  teachers,  stated  that  there  was  not  "  an  absolute 
deficiency  "  ;§§  whilst  another  as  emphatically  declared,  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
"  myself  that  the  supply  of  trained  female  teachers  is  quite  inadequate. "|]||  The 
general  statement  as  to  this  inadequacy  is  confirmed  by  other  witnesses,^^  and  one 
reason  assigned  for  the  much  greater  "  waste  "  in  the  ranks  of  female  teachers  than  in 
those  of  male  teachers  was  that  a  good  many  of  them  leave  the  teaching  profession 
to  be  married,  especially  in  the  first  four  or  five  years  after  becoming  certificated.*** 

In  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  existing  supply  of  teachers,  we  are  glad  to  state  Quahty  of 
our  opinion,  that,  as  a  whole,  the  present  body  of  teachers  are  a  very  honourable  class,  present 


•  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Conncil  (1886-7),  pages  226  and  227. 
t  New  Code,  1887,  Article  84  :— 

"In  mixed,  girls',  and  infant  schools,  n  woman  over  18  years  of  age,  and  approved  by  the  Inspector,  vfho 
is  employed  iluring  the  whole  of  the  school  hours  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  scholara  and  in  teaching 
needlework,  is  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  pupil  teacher." 
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and  liavo  a  great  sense  of  their  duties  to  the  children  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
their  character,  and  their  moral  guidance.  It  is,  however,  said  that  there  is  now  less 
educational  enthusiasm  in  the  profession  than  formerly.*  It  is  also  said  that  the 
teachers'  associations  are  at  the  present  time  devoting  less  time  and  thought  to 
professional  improvement.f  It  is  further  alleged  that  a  number  of  young  women 
take  up  teaching  who  are  in  no  degree  fitted  for  the  work  ;J  and  that,  generally, 
whilst  the  supply  now  is  sufficient  in  quantity,  it  is  "  scarcely  so  yet  in  quality."  § 
The  last  quoted  witness  goes  on  to  state  that  the  "  sudden  demand  that  was  caused 
by  the  Act  of  1870  necessitated,  no  doubt,  some  relaxation  in  the  standard  of 
"  qualifications  required  for  a  certificate,  and  without  these  untrained  teachers  the 
"  supply  would  still  be  altogether  inadequate.  But  the  necessity  for  this  relaxation 
"  has  now  to  a  large  extent  passed  away,  the  training  colleges  being  able  now  to 
"  supply  most  of  the  annual  waste  ;  and  I  think,"  the  witness  goes  on  to  say,  "  that 
"  the  time  has  come  in  which  improvements  may  be  safely  required,  both  in  the 
"  quality  of  the  students  who  enter  the  training  colleges,  and  also  more  particularly 
"  by  compelling  acting  teachers  to  pass  exactly  the  same  certificate  examination  as 
"  students  who  have  gone  through  the  training  colleges."!  It  should,  however,  be 
stated,  in  justice  to  the  teachers,  that  the  alleged  decay  of  professional  enthusiasm, 
and  the  fact  that  less  time  is  now  devoted  by  teachers'  associations  to  educational 
questions,  are  attributed  by  the  teachers  themselves  to  the  unfavourable  conditions 
under  which  elementary  education  is  stated  by  them  to  be  at  present  carried  on.  We 
are  told  that  nine-tenths  of  the  supply  of  elementary  teachers  is  made  up  of  those 
who  have  formerly  served  as  pupil-teachers,  and  who,  therefore,  have  had  the  advantage 
of  a  long  preliminary  training.^ 

It  is  admitted,  and  proved  very  conclusively  by  the  remarkable  results  of  the  labours 
of  members  of  religious  communities  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  that  the  employment 
as  teachers  of  women  of  superior  social  position  and  general  culture  has  a  refining  and 
excellent  effect  upon  the  schools**  in  which  they  teach,  and  an  attempt  is  made  at 
the  Bishop  Otter  College,  Chichester,  to  introduce  this  element  into  the  body  of  trained 
and  certificated  teachers.ff  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  difficulties  appear  to 
have  intervened  to  limit  the  success  of  the  experiment,!;];  and  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  students  in  that  college  have  not  been  pupil-teachers  is  said  to  prejudice  them 
when  they  apply  for  posts  as  assistants  in  the  larger  schools. §§  Another  attempt  was 
made  in  the  Code  of  1882  to  encourage  graduates  of  any  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  women  over  18,  who  have  passed  university  examinations  recognised 
by  the  Department,  to  enter  the  profession  of  elementary  teachers ;  such  persons  being 
made  eligible  by  the  Code  to  become  assistant  teachers  in  inspected  schools,  and  in  a 
year  afterwards  (if  not  under  20  years  of  age)  to  be  examined  for  ordinary  certificates. (||| 
By  the  same  regulation  of  the  Code  such  persons  on  passing  the  admission  examination 
to  a  training  college  are  forthwith  recognised  by  the  Department  as  assistant  teachers. 
Mr.  Cumin's  comment  upon  the  importance  of  the  change  made  in  1882  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  "  There  are  a  great  many  persons,'"  he  says,  "  who  have  a  liking  for 
"  education,  and  a  disposition  towards  being  schoolmasters,  and  the  better  the  class 
"  they  come  from,  the  better  the  teaching  is  likely  to  be,  and  the  better  the  influence 
"  over  the  children ;  and  therefore  facilities  were  given  for  persons  having  a  better 
"  education  to  go  and  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  Scotland,  where  you  have 
"  that  connexion  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the  Universities,  you  get  a  better 
"  class  of  teachers ;  and  the  intention  was  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  teachers, 
"  and  to  improve  education  generally. "^^  But  we  find,  on  inquiry  at  the  Department, 
that  though  this  provision  of  the  Code  has  existed  for  nearly  six  years,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  application  for  admission  to  the  office  of  a  teacher  under  it. 

The  case  of  the  untrained  teachers,  who  are  now  in  such  large  numbers  obtaining 
certificates  without  going  through  the  discipline  and  the  course  of  study  of  the  training 
college,  has  come  before  us  in  many  aspects.  The  following  table  taken  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  (1886-7),  shows  the  number  of  trained  and 
untrained  teachers  respectively  who  held  the  Government  certificate. 
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%  4r>57  (Sharpe)  ;  2307-9  (Stewart)  ;  32,113  (Hance).  **  9133-6  (Allies)  ;  8116-7  (Warburton). 

tt  8113-4  (Warburton).  J+  8115  (Warburton). 

SS   13,432,  13,523-4  (Trevor).  ||||  1429-31  (Cumin).     [5'ee  a/w  Education  Code,  Arts.  61, 57.] 

nil  1430  (Cumin). 
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Cert'ficated  Teachers. 


Untraiaed. 

Trained 

Provisionally 
Certificated. 

Certificated. 

Less  than  two  Years. 

Two  Years  and  over. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

39 

255 

5,143 

13,594 

1,071 

1,070 

10,552 

10,488 

16,805 

25,407 

Part  IH. 
Chapter  5. 


The  teachers  themselves  seem  to  be  almost  unanimous  in  condemning  the  present 
facilities  for  entering  the  teaching  profession  without  previous  training.     They  say- 
that  although  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  trained  teachers,  the  general  supply 
of  teachers  is  excessive,  owing  to  the  large  numbers  of  untrained  teachers  who  are 
allowed  to  become  certificated.*     They  assert,  although  this  is  not  admitted  by  the 
Department,  that  the  standard  of  examination  which   these  acting  teachers  have  to 
reach  has  been  so  much  lower  than  that  adopted  for  the  trained  teachers,  that  many 
of  the  former  class  of  teachers  prove  to  be  unsatisfactory.f     The  result,  according  to 
these  witnesses,  is,  that  the  less  efficient  teachers  are  preventing  the  more  efficient  ones 
from  finding  employment.;];     The  demand  they  make  is  that  acting  teachers'  certificates 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  for  the  future  the  supply  of  teachers  should  be  limitea 
to  persons  who  have  been  through  the  training  colleges,  or  who  are  university  gradu- 
ate8.§      Other    witnesses,    to    a   great    extent,    agree    in    this  view   of   the    question. 
Canon  Cromwell  thinks  that  the  number  of  untrained  teachers  who  receive  certificates 
should  be  diminished,  and  he  would  bring  about  this  result  by  raising  the  age  at 
which    candidates    are    eligible    to  compete   in   the   certificate    examination,    and    by 
increasing  the  number  of   years  they  are  required  to  serve  in   school  before   being 
examined.  II     Others  are  of  opinj/^  that  the  standard  of  examination  should  be  raised 
so  as  to  reduce  the  number  M  this  class  of  teachers.^     Mr.  Oakeley,  Her  Majesty's 
inspector   of  training  colleges,'  makes  the    definite  proposal  that   no    acting    teacher 
should  be  admitted  to  the  examination  oti  second  year's  papers,  till  two   years  after 
passing  in  the  first  year's  papers,  and  that  the  grade  of  certificate  for  a  candidate 
who  is  placed  in  the  third  division   on  the  second  year's  papers  should  be  of  the 
third   class,  and    therefore  not  such   as  to    qualify  him   to  undertake  the  charge  of 
pupil  teachers.**     It   may  be  noted  that  by  the  Code  of   1882  teachers  passing  on 
the  first  year's  papers  were  made  ineligible  for  taking  charge  of  pupil-teachers,  and 
since  that  change,  the  great  majority  of  acting  teachers  have  obtained  their  certificate 
on  the  second  year's  papers.     It  may  be  well  to  state  on  the  other  side,  that   some  of 
the  ablest  teachers  who  gave  evidence  before  us  had  not  been  through  a  course  of 
college  training.     We  cannot,   therefore,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
persons  with  a  natural   aptitude  for  teaching  who  have  not  entered  training  colleges, 
but  who  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  profession  without  a  real  loss  to  our  schools, 
and  in  any  regulations  for  fixing  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers,  it  is  desirable 
that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

In  some  small  schools,  where  the  average  attendance  is  under  60  children,  the  Provisional 
teacher,  is  not  only,  strictly  speaking,  untrained  but  also  uncertificated,  the  only  certificate, 
qualification  possessed  being  that  of  a  provisional  certificate  granted  at  the  close  of 
apprenticeship  as  a  pupil  teacher,  on  a  favourable  report  from  an  inspector  as  to  intel- 
lectual power  and  efficiency  as  a  teacher.  A  provisional  certificate,  however,  is  revoked 
on  the  holder  of  it  attaining  the  age  of  25  years.  We  are  informed  by  the  Education 
Department  that  in  1885-86,  out  of  27,804  pupil  teachers  on  their  list,  as  many  as  425 
assistant  teachers  who  had  been  passed  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  at  the  end  of 
their  apprentic(>ship — 63  as  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  and  the  remainder  as 
assistant  teachers — nevertheless  failed  at  the  scholarship  examination.  Some  witnesses 
would  have  these  provisional  certificates  abolisbed.-j-f  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  this  class  of  provisionally  certificated  teachers  is  diminishing  year  by  year,  having 

*  13,763-5  (Wild).  t  13,766-7  (Wild)  ;  14,594  (Grove). 

X  13,820  (Wild)  ;  21,758  (Ridgway)  ;  42,132-4  (Deime).  §  21,754  (Uidgway)  ;  J6,657  (Smith). 


12,575  (Cromwcdl)  ;  2912-4  (Stewart);  56,742  (Fitch). 
•:  ;i9,084-8  (Menef  ;  56,742  (Fitch)  ;  59,109  (Guwin).  ** 

tt  48,235  (Seabrook);  14,932-5  (Grove). 
)    55202.  L 


59,191  (Oakelej). 
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;?ABT   III. 

Chapter  5. 

Salaries  <.f 
teacliers 


Fixed  and 

variiible 

salaries. 


Restrictions 
on  teueliers. 


1882  and  1886,  from  498  to  294.*      It  would 
served  its  purpose,  and  is  now  dying  a  natural 


fallen  off  in  the  four  years  between 
seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  system  had 
death. 

There  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  salaries  of  school  teachers  in  the  past  20  or  30 
years.  In  1847,  the  salaries  of  8,691  teachers  in  church  schools  averaged  only 
29/.  12s.  lOd.  They  were  for  masters  351.  lis.  M.,  and  for  mistresses  23/.  14s.  Sd., 
independent  of  augmentations  from  Government. f  The  average  salaries  at  the 
time  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  including  these  augmentations,  are 
reported  m  evidence  to  have  been  95/.  for  masters,  and  65/.  for  mistresses,  whereas  at 
present  the  salaries  are,  on  an  average,  119/.  for  men,  and  72/.  for  women,  and  much 
higher  still  in  board  schools  such  as  those  in  London.  |  We  are  informed  that  English 
trained  male  teachers  on  leaving  college  usually  ask  from  85/.  to  90/.  a  year,  females 
about  10/.  less ;  that  an  ex -pupil-teacher  as  an  assistant  mistress  is  worth  from  35/.  to 
50/.  a  year,  and  an  assistant  master  from  60/.  to  70/.  a  year.§  It  is  stated  that  the  scale 
of  payment  to  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters  is  below  the  average,  and  much  below  the 
board  school  scale,  and  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  aroused  among  those 
teachers  in  consequence  of  this  fact.  It  is  also  stated  that  salaries  generally  are  no 
longer  on  the  increase,||  a  statement  which  receives  confirmation  from  the  reports 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  past  five  years ;  for  from  those  reports,  it  appears 
that,  whilst  the  average  salary  of  a  certificated  master  rose  from  94/.  2s.  Id.  in  1870 
to  119/.  15s.  tjd.  in  1882,  its  amount  in  1885  was  only  120/.  19s.  2d.,  and  it  had 
fallen  in  1886  to  120/.  17s.  6d.  Certificated  mistresses,  on  the  other  hand,  whose 
average  salary  in  1870  is  reported  to  have  been  57/.  lis.  Id.,  are  commanding  somewhat 
higher  salaries  every  year,  the  amount  having  risen  from  72/.  Os.  lid.  in  1882,  to 
74/.  4s.  lid.  in  1886. 

At  one  time  the  practice  prevailed  on  the  part  of  school  managers  of  making  a 
large  part  of  their  teachers'  salary  depend  upon  the  grant.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
result  was  to  make  the  teacher  "  look  upon  the  school  as  a  money-producing  machine," 
and  very  much  to  increase  the  teacher's  anxiety  in  view  of  the  annual  examination.^ 
It  is  also  said  that  where  this  practice  obtains  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  to  get  rid  of  unsatisfactory  scholars  before  the  day  of  inspection,  and  evidence 
to  this  effect  was  given  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Buxton,  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board.**  Mr.  Diggle,  the  present  Chairman,  informs  us  that  all  the  salaries 
in  the  London  board  schools  are  now  fixed,  and  that,  whilst  before  the  change  was 
brought  about,  unsatisfactory  results  followed,  since  that  time  "  there  has  not  been  the 
"  least  departure  from  the  old  spirit  which  was  in  old  teachers  to  do  their  best."ff 
Testimony  of  the  importance  of  paying  fixed  salaries  is  also  borne  in  the  case  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board. JJ  Out  of  the  3,496  replies  we  have  received  to  the 
Circular  D.,  addressed  to  head  teachers  in  selected  districts,  1,455,  or  41*0  per  cent., 
state  that  their  salaries  are  fixed,  1,944,  or  56"0  per  cent.,  state  that  their  salaries  are 
dependent  on  fees  and  grants,  and  97,  or  3  per  cent.,  do  not  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  their  salaries  are  fixed  or  dependent  on  fees  and  grants.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  system  of  variable  salaries  is  giving  way  before  that  of  fixed  salaries  in 
voluntary,  as  well  as  in  board  schools,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  teachers' 
salaries  should  be  fixed,  and  should  not  fluctuate  with  the  grant. 

Some  teachers  complain  of  the  restrictions  under  which  they  work  as  being  a  source 
of  worry  and  anxiety  to  them,  and  they  affirm  that  these  restrictions  serve  to  deter 
others  from  coming  forward  to  join  the  ranks  of  school  teachers.§§  One  teacher, 
claiming  to  speak  tor  the  body  to  which  he  belongs,  asserted  that  the  teachers  feel 
the  system  under  which  they  work  almost  intolerable  ;]|||  and  he  further  testified 
that  teachers'  meetings,  in  which  formerly  the  main  subject  of  discussion  was  how 
best  to  advance  the  education  of  the  children  under  their  care,  are  now  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  their  grievances  in  relation  to  the  inspectors,  the  Department 
and  the  Code.^^  Mr.  Cumin,  on  the  contrary,  denies  that  teachers  are  unduly 
hampered  by  the  Code,  ***  and  Mr.  Fitch  maintains  that  under  no  foreign  Government 
"  is  there  so  little  authoritative  restraint  on  the  discretion  and  educational  plans  (5f 
"  teachers  as  in  England  under  our  present  Code."fff  It  has  been  suggested  by  some 
witnesses  that  more  frequent  conferences  between   teachers,  managers,  and  inspectors 


*  Reports  of  Committee  of  Council  (1882-3),  page  195;  and  (1886-7)  page  226. 

■)■  Public  Education  by  the  late  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  (1883),  p.  125. 

130,737-41  (Diggle).  §  4931-2,  4973  (Sharpe),  i|  8972-5  (Allies)  ;  11,624  (Daniel). 

«[  25,175-6  (Parish).         **  31,676-8  (Buxton).         ft  S0,610-3  (Diggle).         JJ  31,161  (Crosskey). 

§§  13,876  (Wild).  ||||  23,908  (Devonshire). 

tt  23,902-6  (Devonshire).  *••  1601  (Cumm).  ftt  58,099  (Pitch). 
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would  be  productive  of  mucli  good,  and  that  they  might,  to  some  extent,  supply  Pakt  III. 
the  place  of  the  periodical  conferences  which  form  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  Chapter  5. 
some  Continental  States.* 

Ou  the  question  of  the  endorsement  by  the  inspector  of  the  teachers'  certificates  on  Eudorse- 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  their  schools  we  need  do  no  more  than  cite  the  opinion  Dient  of 
expressed    by  some   of   Her  Majesty's  inspectors.     It   is  thought  by   Mr.   Harrison  ^^"^ '  '^  ^^" 
that   these   endorsements  are  rather  below  the  dignity  of   the    teaching  profession."!* 
In   the  case  of   assistant  teachers,    Mr.    Fitch  would  continue   the   endorsements   of 
certificates  by   inspectors,  because  they  are   of   a   personal   kind,  and    are    based  on 
the  qualifications  of  the  individual,  rather  than  on  the  character  of  the  school  in 
which    he    is    employed.      But   in   the   case   of  head  teachers  he   would  prefer  that 
these   endorsements  should   to  be    discontinued,   and    that  teachers  should,    as   now, 
be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  managers  a  certified  copy  of  the  report  of  their  schools. J 
Mr.  Synge  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  endorsement 
should  go  on  as  at  present.§     Mr.  Brodie,  too,  considers  endo  .'sements  of  value  as 
being  real  testimonials,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  thinks  th  it  they  should  be  most 
carefully  divested  of  all  personality.)] 

The  question  of  pensions  we  found  to  be  somewhat  complicated  by  the  past  PensioHg. 
treatment  it  has  received  from  the  Education  Department.  Lord  Lingen,  who  was 
Secretary  to  the  Education  Department  up  to  1869,  and  afterwards  for  several  years 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in  giving  some  account  of  the  history  of  the  ofier  of 
pensions  under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  says,  "  The  original  Minute  in  1846  was  very 
"  general  in  its  terms,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  authors  of  that 
"  Minute  did  not  contemplate  a  general  system  of  pensions  for  teachers,  but  the 
"  system  of  annual  grants  for  schools  being  then  introduced,  and  a  large  number  of 
"  teachers  under  the  old  system  being  employed  in  those  schools,  they  thought  to 
"  provide  certain  means  of  enabling  these  teachers  to  be  retired  on  reasonably  equitable 
"  and  charitable  terms.  Very  soon  after  that  date  (I  forget  the  exact  date  of  the  next 
"  Minute),  I  think  it  was  1851,  it  was  felt  that  this  was  a  very  dangerous  offer  to  put 
"  out,  being  largely  understood  as  the  oSer  of  a  pension  scheme  for  all  time  coming, 
"  rather  than  as  one  of  the  forms  of  aiding  schools.  The  pension  was  meant  to  aid 
"  schools  in  the  removal  of  inefficient  teachers  just  as  the  augmentation  grant  was 
"  meant  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  better  teachers.  Then  the  Committee  of  that  day, 
"  I  think,  limited  the  amount  of  pensions  to  G,500Z.  in  any  one  year,  and  the 
"  conditions  laid  down  at  that  time  were  exceedingly  stringent.  There  were  very 
"  few  teachers  who  in  1861  had  been  pensioned  under  that  scheme,  and,  rightly 
"  or  wrongly,  it  was  considered  at  that  time  one  of  the  things  that  might  be 
"  withdrawn  from  the  Code.  Probably  if  everything  had  to  be  done  again,  and 
"  the  consequences  had  been  foreseen,  that  Minute  would  not  have  been  withdrawn."^ 
The  subsequent  history  of  the  pension  regulations  is  to  be  found  in  the  Codes  of  1876 
and  1885,  in  the  former  of  which  the  persons  entitled  to  apply  for  a  pension  are 
specified  to  be  teachers  who  were  employed  in  that  capacity  on  9th  May  1862,  when 
the  original  Minute  was  cancelled ;  and  in  the  latter  it  is  stated  that  the  limit  of  6,500Z. 
is  not  to  afffect  the  claims  of  teachers  who  were  employed  before  August  1851.  But 
it  is  contended  that  many  persons  were  induced  to  become  pupd-teachers,  and  many 
others  were  in  training  at  the  training  colleges  on  9th  May  1862,  on  the  strength  of 
the  old  Pension  Minute,  and  that  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  share  with  others 
in  this  particular  grant.  Lord  Lingen,  whilst  deprecating  any  reopening  of  the 
question,  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  exclusion  of  these  two  classes  of 
teachers  from  the  benefit  of  the  restored  regulations.**  Mr.  Fitch,  whilst  denying 
that  these  particular  persons  have  any  legal  claim  to  participate  in  the  old  pension 
scheme,  admits  that  probably  some  of  them  were  induced  by  the  prospect  of  a  pension 
to  come  into  the  work,  and  adds  that  he  would  be  glad  if  Parliament  would  consent 
to  extend  the  present  pension  regulations  so  as  to  include  their  case.ff  Other 
inspectors  are  strongly  of  opinion,  either  that  the  pension  system  originated  in  1846 
should  be  fully  restored,JJ  or  that  some  new  system  should  be  devised  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  all  teachers  who  should  oome  into  the 
scheme  a  retiring  allowance  at  the  age  when  they  are  too  old  to  continue  to  be  efficient 
in  their  work.§§  It  is  pointed  out,  too,  that  such  a  system  of  pensions  is  everywhere 
in  existence  on  the  Continent, ||||  and  that  if  once  established  in  England,  teachers 

•  56,122-4  (Biiley)  ;  57,305-10  (Graves).  f  49.539  (Harrison).  J  56,743  (Fitch). 

§  68,105  (Synge).  ||  58,817  (Brodie)  ;  49,337-43  (Harrison).  %  56,461-2  (Lingen). 

••  56,452-4  (Lingen).  ft  57,706-9  (Fitch).  JJ  2334-5  (Stewart). 

§§  67,122  (Graves) ;  58,794-5  (Brodie) ;  59,253  (Oakeley).  {|||  .>124-7  (Arnold) ;  2335-ti  (Stewart). 
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might  be  induced  to  contribute  to  the  fund.*  Mr.  Oakeley,  on  the  other  hand, 
suggested  that  2  per  cent,  deducted  from  all  school  grants  would  form  a  suflBcient  and 
easily  collected  fund  for  the  purpose.f  Mr.  Sharpe,  whilst  pleading  that  he  had  not 
fully  considered  the  question,  stated  that  he  had  known  many  hard  cases  of  teachers 
of  small  rural  schools  reduced  to  indigence  in  old  age,  whom  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  pension  when  unfit  for  further  work  ;  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  condi- 
tion in  the  Code,  requiring  that  the  teachers  at  the  time  of  applying  for  a  pension 
should  be  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  pressed  hardly  on  some  who  have  broken  down 
under  their  work  and  so  have  become  disqualified.J  Most  of  the  teachers  who  gave 
evidence,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pensions  ;§  one,  however, 
stated  that  a  feeling  against  a  superannuation  scheme  exists  amongst  many  young 
teachers.  Out  of  the  3,496  answers  to  Circular  D.  sent  to  head  teachers,  2,937, 
or  84  per  cent,  were  in  favour  of  a  superannuation  scheme.  They  express  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sources  whence  it  should  be  provided.  Their  answers 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  in  395  cases  it  is  suggested  that  the  funds  should 
be  contributed  by  teachers  only ;  in  521  cases  by  teachers  and  Government ;  in  297 
cases  by  teachers,  Government,  and  managers ;  in  111  cases  by  teachers  and  managers  ; 
in  470  cases  by  Government  only ;  in  270  cases  by  managers  only  ;  in  470  cases 
by  Government  and  managers ;  in  403  cases  no  method  is  suggested.! 

On  the  whole,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  superannuation  scheme  established,  and  we 
have  anived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  compulsion  upon  existing  teachers  to  contribute 
to  such  a  scheme  should  be  indirect  rather  than  direct ;  and  should  be  enforced  by  the 
action  of  the  managers,  rather  than  as  a  legal  obligation  upon  the  teachers  themselves. 
The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  for  the;  purchase  of  defeiTed  annuities  are 
great,  and  we  think  that  this  system  affords  the  best  method  of  placing  teachers  in 
such  a  position  that  when,  after  the  attainment  of  a  certain  age,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  managers  they  become  less  competent  for  teaching,  they  may  be  relieved  of  their 
duties  without  any  sense  of  injury  or  injustice.  We  think  that  managers  would  act 
wisely  in  requiring  that  the  teachers  whom  they  employ  should  be  possessed  of  a 
deferred  annuity  of  not  less  than  301.  a  year  for  men,  and  20/-.  for  women  (which  hence- 
forth should  be  purchased  from  the  Post  Office),  the  annuity  to  come  into  operation  at 
the  age  of  55.  Existing  teachers  who  have  already  assured  themselves  in  other  offices 
should  have  (equally  with  Post  Office  annuitants)  the  advantage  of  what  we  further 
recommend.  On  attaining  the  age  of  55  the  teacher  would  receive  the  annuity  he  had 
purchased ;  and  we  think  that  the  Education  Department  should,  at  the  time  of  his 
retiring  from  the  profession,  supplement  this  annuity  (also  through  the  medium  of  the 
Post  Office),  upon  a  scale  regulated  by  the  length  of  his  service  as  a  teacher,  the 
maximum  augmentation  not  to  exceed  15L  per  annum.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this 
scheme  of  superannuation  should  be  made  compulsory  upon  all  teachers  certificated 
after  a  date  to  be  decided  upon  by  Parliament.  We  think  that  cases  not  capable  of 
being  covered  by  these  simple  provisions  would  not  be  large  in  number,  and  might 
be  met  by  grants  from  the  Department  in  augmentation  of  benevolent  funds  until  the 
effect  of  the  above  scheme  was  fully  developed.  Wo  recommend  that  the  Department 
should  provide  for  these  grants,  as  well  as  for  the  augmentation  of  pensions,  by  a 
deduction  of  1  per  cent,  from  the  annual  grant  paid  to  every  elementary  school. 

The  first  question  that  demands  our  attention  in  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  should  be  the  amount  of  staff  for  the  proper  working  of  a  school,  is  whether  the 
minimum  staff  specified  in  the  Code  is  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  small  schools  the 
evidence  before  us  seems  to  be  unanimous  in  condemning  the  Code  requirements  as 
quite  insufficient.  The  minimum  staff  is  *'  not  sufficient  for  a  small  school,"  says  one 
witness,  and  "  barely  sufficient  for  an  average  school."^  Instances  also  have  been 
brought  before  us  of  a  single  teacher  without  assistance  teaching  six  standards  and  an 
infant  class  ;  **  of  another  teacher  with  two  monitors,  managing  a  school  with  six 
standards  and  20  infants  ;tf  and  of  still  another  with  only  one  monitor,  conducting  the 
teaching  of  seven  standards  and  of  two  infant  classes  in  one  room.JJ  These  examples 
seem  conclusively  to  show  the  impossibility  of  properly  working  such  schools  with  the 
limited  provision  of  staff  specified  in  the  Code.  Mr.  Harrison,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
minimum  staff  of  the  Code  ought  to  be  raised  ;§§  and  a  suggestion  was  made  by  another 
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witness  that  where  there  are  more  than  40  schcilars  in  average  attendance,  the  employ-     ^'^^''^  ^^^' 
ment  of  a  pupil-teacher  or  of  an  assistant-teacher  should  be  compulsory.     The  authors    Chapter  5. 

of  the  Minutes  of  1846  evidently  contemplated  this.     Thus  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttlewoyth,  in         

his  work  on  Public  Education  gives  one  master  and  one  pupil-teacher  as  the  proper 
staff  for  any  number    of    scholars  between  31)   and  60,  an  additional  pupil-teacher 
being  required  for  schools  of  aboui  80  scholars.*'     The  Minutes  of  1846  allowed  one 
pupil-teacher  for  every  25  scholars.     In  his  evidence   before  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commis8ion,t    Sir    James  Kay  Shuttleworth    said    as  follows : — "  What  will  occur, 
*'  I    hope,    with    respect  to    the    pupil-teacher    grant   will  be  that   there    will    be    a 
"  gradual   substitution   of    assistant-teachers   for   pupil-teachers,  and    the    assistant- 
"  teacher   will   cost  the  Government   somewhat  less  than    two  pupil-teachers.       He 
"  will  stand  in   the   place   of  two  pupil-teachers."     And  at  a    somewhat  later  date 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Times"  of  January  2,  1871,  on  the 
supply  of  teachers  for  the  new  schools  to  be  called  into  existence,  said,  "  The  propor- 
"  tion  of  the  teaching  staff  ought  not  to  be  less  than  1  for  every  25  scholars,  and  that 
"  of  the  assistant-teachers  ought  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is.     In  a  school  of  150 
*'  scholars  there  ought  to  be  one  principal  teacher,  two  assistant,   and  three  pupil- 
"  teachers ;    for  100  scholars,  one  principal,   one  assistant,  and  two   pupil-teachers." 
And  even  as  early  as  1853,  in  his  book  "  Public  Education  as  affected  by  the  Minutes 
"  of  the  Privy  Council  from  1846  to  1852,"  page   130,  he  says,  "Elementary  schools 
"  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  development  until  every  60  scnolars 
"  are  in  charge  of  a  teacher  or  assistant  of  18  years  of  age,  who  has  passed  through 
"  five  years'  apprenticeship,  and  is  aided  by  a  pupil-teacher."     The  teachers  are  prac- 
tically unanimous  on  this  point.     One  teacher  discourages  children  remaining  after  the 
fourth  standard,  because  of  the  excessive  labour  thrown  upon  him  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
cient staff  allowance  of  the  Code. J     Another  states  that  a  half-time  school  cannot  be 
properly  worked  with  the  Code  minimum  of  staff.  §     A  third  puts  in  a  special  plea  for 
a  stronger  staff  in  a  poor  school,  ||  and  several  affirm  that  the  minimum  staff  is  quite 
inadequate  to  secure  the  results  required  by  the  Code.^     This  opinion  is  held,  too,  by 
some  of  the  inspectors  and  by  some  school  managers,**  one  of  the  latter  throwing  out 
the  suggestion  that  the  relative  size  of  the  staff  should  be  determined  partly  by  the 
size  of  the  standards,  and  not  simply  by  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  school. ff 
One  inspector  thinks  the  minimum  should  be  reckoned  as  at  present,  on  the  average 
attendance ;  another  points  out  that  if  this  rule  is  rigidly  followed,  there  may  be  staff 
enough  in  winter  when  the  attendance  ol'  infants  is   small,  while  there  is  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  teaching  power  in  the  summer,  when  many  infants  are  present. 

The  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1886-7  shows  that  28,645  departments,  Presenistaff 
with  an  average  attendance  of  3,438,425,  had  28.645  head-teachers,  13,567  certificated  in  excess  of 
assistant-teachers,  17,439  assistant  (ex-pupil)  teachers,  27,804  pupil-teachers,  and  4,659  tJ^de  mim- 
assistants  under  Article  84  of  the  Code,  giving  a  total  staff,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Code,  sufficient  for  5,118,660  average,  or  a  staff  in  excess  of  the  present 
Code  requirements  by  49  per  cent.  If  we  take  the  various  denominations  of  schools,  we 
find  that,  on  the  basis  of  computation  of  the  Code,  the  Church  of  England  schools 
were  overstaffed  45  per  cent.,  the  Roman  Catholic  45  per  cent.,  the  Wesleyan  37  per 
cent.,  the  British  44  per  cent.,  the  board  schools  57  per  cent.  This  shows  that 
managers  general)}'  find  the  Code  allowance  totally  insufficient ;  and  it  shows  further 
that  if  the  Code  minimum,  which  is  only  used  in  self  defence  by  managers  who  wiah 
to  justify  their  own  insufficient  staff,  were  materially  raised,  it  would  not  practically 
affect  the  great  mass  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the 
staff  required  by  the  Code  should  be  considerably  increased,  since  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  great  mass  of  the  schools  would  find  their  staff  undisturbed,  and  that 
the  change  would  only  affect  such  schools  as  are  understaffed,  and  so  need  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  make  good  their  short-comings. 

In  the  case  of  large  schools  the  question  has  been  asked  whether  the  head-teacher 
should  be  counted  as  part  of  the  staff  prescribed  by  the  Code.  We  have  been  told  by 
one  of  the  London  School  Board  Inspectors  that,  in  his  belief,  the  head  masters  very 
often  do  not  take  any  part  in  actual  teaching.  "  If  I  go,"  he  says,  "  to  a  school, 
"  time  after  time,  and  find  the  head  master  sitting  in  his  ovra  room,  doing  it  may  be 
"  clerical  work,  or  if  I  never  find  him  with  a  class,  my  impression  is  that  he  does  little 
"  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  teaching ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  a  specific 
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"  case  perhaps."*  Mr.  Airy,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Birmingham 
district,  also  expresses  a  similar  opinion.  In  his  Report  to  the  Committee  of  Council, 
(1885-6,  p.  324)  he  writes  as  follows:  "The  second  point  on  which  I  find  myself  at 
"  issue  with  the  practice  of  the  teachers,  of  the  board  schools  especially,  and  with  the 
"  policy  of  the  board  that  tacitly  permits  it,  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  head  teachers 
"  do  not  teach.  An  assistant  teacher  makes  his  reputation  by  the  success  with  which 
"  he  teaches  his  class,  usually  the  first  class.  Upon  that  success  he  is  promoted 
"  to  a  vacant  head  mastership ;  and  in  many  cases,  from  that  moment,  his  genuine 
"  teaching  days  are  over.  It  is  supposed  that  he  will  '  supervise ' ;  that  he  will 
"  '  impress  his  system '  upon  his  subordinates.  One  teacher  said  to  me  that  he  '  did 
"  not  know  he  was  supposed  to  give  actual  lessons  after  he  had  a  school ' ;  another, 
"  who  has  left  the  profession,  has  admitted  that  he  never  gave  a  lesson  from  the 
*'  moment  of  his  appointment ;  while  another  considered  it  '  beneath  his  dignity '  to 
"  take  a  part  in  the  regular  teaching."  Dr.  Crosskey,  the  Chairman  of  the  School 
Management  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  in  reference  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Airy  stated:  ""We  had  a  little  discussion  with  Mr.  Airy  upon  that  point ;  it  is  a 
■''  difierence  of  theory.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  School  Management  Committee,  and 
•■'  I  am  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  work  of  that  Committee  and  the  opinions  of 
•'  that  Committee.  Of  course,  we  believe  that  the  head  teachers  should  teach 
"  according  to  the  rules  of  the  board ;  the  whole  question  is,  whether  they  are  to  take 
"  a  distinct  and  definite  part  of  the  work,  and  be  responsible  for  it,  or  whether  they 
"  may,  as  directing  large  schools,  teach  where  they  think  weak  places  exist.  The 
"  Inspector,  I  believe,  has  a  very  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  their  taking  a  definite 
"  and  distinct  part  of  the  school  work.  If  a  head  teacher  teaches  all  through  and  gives 
"  his  time  where  he  thinks  the  school  is  weakest,  I  think  he  does  his  work  as  well 
"  as  if  he  took  a  distinct  and  definite  part.  I  do  not  think  that  our  teachers  fail  in 
"  industry  or  in  teaching ;  of  course,  in  so  large  a  body  of  teachers,  you  will  find 
"  some  who  are  more  or  less  remiss,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  they  do  work.  I  have 
"  often  inquired  into  it."  Mr.  Stewart  thinks  the  principal  teachers  should  be 
reckoned  on  the  stafi",  and  give  an  equal  number  of  lessons  to  each  of  the  classes  of  his 
school,  besides  superintending  the  work  of  the  other  teachers ;  but  his  experience  is 
that  the  head  teacher  is  generally  occupied  in  supervising,  not  in  teaching.f  Some 
of  the  teachers  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  in  a  large  school  the  head  teacher  ought 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any  particular  class,  nor  to  count  on  the  staff".!  School 
managers  appear  to  be  divided  in  opinion  upon  this  point,§  and  Canon  Daniel,  Principal 
of  St.  John's  Training  College,  Battersea,  thinks  that,  in  a  large  school  of  300,  the  head 
teacher  ought  always  to  be  free  to  go  about  the  school  supervising  the  work  of  others. || 
The  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  being  asked  whether 
he  considered  that  the  principal  teacher  should  be  reckoned  in  calculating  the  staff  of 
large  schools,  said,  "  That  depends  upon  the  kind  of  school.  We  have  large  mixed 
"  schools  under  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  where  we  have  700  or  800  children ; 
"  in  such  cases  we  do  not  count  the  head  teacher,  and  we  do  not  think  that  he  should 
"  be  counted  ;  but  in  an  ordinary  boys'  and  girls'  school  of,  say  300, 1  think  he  should 
"  be  counted."^  The  Rev.  J.  Diggle,  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  thought 
that  the  principal  teacher  should  be  reckoned  in  calculating  the  staff'  of  a  large  school. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  while  it  would  be  undesirable  that  a  head-master  should 
not  be  able  to  give  general  superintendence  to  the  whole  work  of  his  school,  it  would 
be  matter  of  regret  if  he  were  dissociated  from  the  work  of  actual  instruction.  We 
think  that  if  the  general  requirements  of  the  Code  as  to  staff  be  raised,  it  may  well 
be  left  to  the  managers  and  head  teacher  to  organise  their  school  as  they  please,  subject 
to  the  inspector  being  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  teaching. 

The  proper  size  of  a  class  is  a  matter  of  considerable  consequence  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  true  minimum  of  staff  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
classes  are  found  sometimes  to  contain  as  many  as  60  or  80  children,  and  an 
assistant,  we  are  told,  has  been  seen  endeavouring  single  handed  to  teach  a  class 
of  100.**  But  it  is  generally  allowed  that  these  numbers  are  much  beyond  what  should 
be  permitted  ;  and  the  average  maximum  number  assigned  by  the  several  witnesses 
may  be  set  down  as  40  for  an  ordinary  class  in  a  school,  and  25  for  the  highest 
class.ft    It  is  most  important  that  the  classes,  especially  in  girls'  schools,  should  be 
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kept  within  a  reasonable  size  :  for  when  the  classes  are  too  large,  we  are  told  that    Part  III. 
the  health  of  the  teachers  begins  to  suffer,  as  "  they  find  the  work  very  fagging."*  Chapter  3. 

The   special  value  of  female   teachers  is  dwelt  upon  by  several  witnesses.     Canon        

Warburton  has  a  great  belief  in  schoolmistresses,  and  thinks  they  do  quite  as  well  as  Special  valu<« 
schoolmasters  for  small  or  even  middle-sized  schools ;  and  he  is  often  astonished  at  of  female 
their  success  in  the  maintenance  of    discipline  by  moral  power,  even  among  elder  teachers, 
boys.f     By  another  witness  the  employment  of   female  teachers  is  recommended  for 
the  lower  standards  of  boys'  schools, J  and  although  Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  that  the  employ- 
ment of  young  married  female  teachers  is  a  thing  to  be  discouraged,  he  admits  that, 
cceteris  paribus,  women  are  the  better  teachers.  § 

In  regard  to  pupil-teachers  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  in  their  earlier  years  pupil- 
they  should  not  count  on  the  staff  at  all,  and  that  the  seniors  should  only  be  reckoned  teachers, 
as  sufficient  for  30  scholars.||      Another  reckoning  regards  an  adult  teacher  as  equal 
in  value  to  two  senior  pupil-teachers,^  but  it  is  also  pointed  out  that  a  preponderance 
of  assistant  teachers,  in  lieu  of  pupil-teachers,  would  not  improve  efficiency  or  results,  the 
ground  that  young  people  of  18  do  not  receive  the  instruction  and  advice  of  a  young  head 
teacher  so  readily  as  they  would  do  at  the  age  of  13  or  14.**     The  instruction  given  by 
pupil-teachers  at   the  present  time,  it  is  said,  does  not  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
parents,  nor  is  it  as  valuable  as  it  was  some  years  ago.f  f    Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  who, 
when  reporting  on  French  education  in    1859,  gave  it  as   his  opinion    that  *'  pupil- 
"'  teachers    are    the    sinews    of  English  primary  instruction,  whose  institution  is  the 
"  grand  merit  of  our  English  State  system,  and  its  chief  title  to  public  respect,"  said, 
when  examined  before  us,  that  he  looked  forward  to  the  pupil-teacher  system  being 
shortly  superseded,  believing  that  there  would  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  adult  teachers  to 
meet  the  demand  that  then  would  arise.JJ     The  following  questions  and  answers  show 
Mr.  Sharpe's  opinion  on  this  point :    "  Supposing  you  were  organising  a  school  and 
"  had  the  money  to  spend,  in  what  way  would  you  spend  it  ?     If  you  had  money  just 
"  enough    to   support  an    assistant  teacher,  would  you  expend   it  upon  an    assistant 
"  teacher  or  upon  a  corresponding  number  of  pupil-teachers  ? — I  would  spend  it  upon 
"  one  assistant    teacher.     And  you  would  organise  a  large  school  in  the  same  way  ? — 
"  Yes,  in  preference  to  a  large  number  of  pupil-teachers." §§ 

There  are  those  who  represent  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers  as  the  weakest  part  What  is  said 
of  our  educational  system,  and  as  a  positive  injury  to  the  work  of  teaching. ||||     The  pupil-  against  the 
teacher's  training,  it  is  alleged  by  these  witnesses,  is  certainly  not  the  best  preparation  P"?'!" 
for  a  teacher's  work  ;  the  time  occupied  in  teaching  destroys,  it  is  said,  his  intellectual  gy^em! 
freshness  and  energy,  so  that  both  teaching  and  learning  suffer.^^     "  It  is  at  once,"    " 
says  Dr.  Crosskey,  "  the  cheapest,  and  the  very  worst  possible  system  of   supply,"  and 
"  it  should   be  abolished  root  and  branch."  ***     Several  teachers  express  a  similar 
opinion  in  their  evidence.fff     On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  not  only  cordially 
approve  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,   but  they  also  look  upon  it  as  having  justified  What  is  said 
its  institution  by  its  results,   and    as  being  the  best  way   of    securing  a  supply  of  in  its 
trained  teachers. J|{     "  This  country,"  says  Mr.  Hance,  clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  f^^""''- 
Board,  "  must  always  look  to  the  pupil-teachers  as  being  on  the  whole  the  best  as  well 
"  as  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  ;"§§§  and  this  opinion  is 
"  endorsed  by    the   principals  of   several  training  colleges.||||||      Thus  Canon  Daniel, 
Principal  of  Battersea  Training   College,  who  has  had  much  practical  experience,  says 
that   he    attaches  very  great  importance  to  the  previous  training  received  by  teachers 
as  pupil-teachers,  for  the  "  power  which  is  acquired  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  can 
"  scarcely  ever  be  acquired  to  perfection  afterwards.     We  notice  the  greatest  difference 
"  between  students  who  have  been  pupil-teachers  and  those  who  have  not,  in  their 
•'  ability  to  handle  a  class,  in  their  power  of  discipline,  and  in  their  capacity  to  deal 
"  with  all  the  little  difficulties  of  school  work."  l^l^f  Canon  Cromwell,  Principal  of  St. 
Mark's,  says,  "  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  of  the  great  advantage  of  the  pupil-teacher 
"  course  in  preparing  young  people  to  be  teachers."****     Mr.  Mansford,  Vice-Principal 
of    the   Wesleyan   Training  College,  thinks    that  the  candidates  for  admission  who 
have  been  pupil  teachers  are  better  trained  than  those  who  have  not  been,  though  he 

*  13,128-9  (Manley).  f  8109-10  (Warburton).  J  40,462-3  (Birley).  §  4773  (Sharpe). 

II  22,784  (Scotson)  ;  29,615  (Diggle).  t  4393-4  (Sharpe).         **  3109-12  (Stewart) ;  3186-7  (Stewart). 

•ft  2327  (Stewart)  ;  5232  (Arnold).  JJ  5160,  5285  (Arnold).  §§  4974-5  (Sharpe). 

{ill  13,560  (Trevor);  55,905  (Roe).  t«lj  32,800  (Crosskey)  :  33,521  (MacCarthy). 

*•*  32,7(55-8  (Crosskey)  :  35,174  (Hanson).      Iff  13,771  (Wild)  ;  16,005-6  (Powell)  ; 

17,060,  17,388-90  (Burgwin). 
til  14,595-8  (Grove)  ,-  15,047  (Adams)  ;  23,660  (Devonshire).  §§§  32,113  (Hance). 

mill  11,759-60  (Daniel);  12,056  (Graham) ;  12,728-9  (Cromwell)  ;  13,317  (Manley). 
Hf  ^  11,641  (Daniel).  «***  12,728  (Cromwell). 
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fears  that  their  training  is  deteriorating  rather  than  improving.*  The  inspectors,  too, 
bear  strong  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  system.  "  It  furnishes  a  very  valuable 
portion  of  the  supply,"  says  Mr.  Fitch  ;  "it  needs  improvement,"  says  Mr.  Oakeley, 
but  "  the  system  affords  the  best  means  of  keeping  up  the  supply  "  ;  "  it  is  the  only 
possible  arrangement  at  present,"  says  Mr.  Sharpe  ;f  and  Canon  Warburton  looks 
upon  the  relations  between  the  pupil-teachers  and  the  head  teachers  as  most  valuable, 
and  he  considers  that  those  who  become  teachers,  without  passing  through  the 
apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers,  lose  great  practical  advantages.:]; 

There  is  apparently  almost  absolute  unanimity  as  to  the  imperfection  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  instruction  given  to  pupil-teachers.  Canon  Warburton  notes  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  head  teachers  to  neglect  the  work  of  instructing  their  apprentices.  §  At 
the  same  time  the  instruction  is  described  by  several  as  being  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
sufficient in  itself,  and  as  showing  signs  of  defective  training  and  crude  cramming.|| 
Almost  the  same  opinions  are  expressed  by  teachers  who  appeared  before  us,  who 
complained  both  of  the  methods  used,  and  of  the  results  produced,^  and  Sir  L.  T. 
Stamer  doubts  if  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  is  at  present  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, except  where  it  is  in  the  hands  of  very  conscientious  teachers.** 

On  the  whole,  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors,  whose  words  we  have  just 
quoted,  that,  having  regard  to  moral  qualifications,  there  is  no  other  available,  or,  as 
we  prefer  to  say,  equally  trustworthy  source  from  which  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers 
is  likely  to  be  forthcoming ;  and  with  modifications,  tending  to  the  improvement  of 
their  education,  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers,  we  think,  ought  to  be  upheld. 

It  appears  that  in  some  parts  considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  suitable 
candidates,  more  particularly  boys,  to  be  trained  as  pupil-teachers.  They  cannot  in 
some  cases,  it  is  said,  be  induced  to  remain  at  school  till  they  have  arrived  at  the 
age  for  apprentice8hip,ft  and  it  is  thought  to  be  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  the  best  boys  for  this  purpose. JJ  Both  in  town  and  country  the  difficulty  is 
reported  to  be  about  the  same,  and  we  are  informed  that  in  London  it  is  less  easy 
now  than  it  was  to  obtain  girls  for  the  work.§$  Other  witnesses  state  that  they  find 
no  difficulty  except  in  the  very  poorest  districts,  and  that  the  supply  of  female  pupil- 
teachers  exceeds  the  demand.  ||||  So  far  as  there  is  a  falling  off,  it  is  said  to  arise  from 
a  popular  idea  that  salaries  are  decreasing  and  that  the  teacher's  position  is  not 
improving,  and  not  from  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  keep  down  the  supply.^^ 
Bearing  in  mind  these  difficulties,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
recur  to  the  system  of  allowing  pupil-teachers,  when  the  managers  wish  it,  to  be 
engaged  for  five  years  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  This  would  meet  the  difficulty  of 
retaining  clever  children  in  school  from  13  to  14,  and  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  practice  of  those  who  should  still  prefer  a  shorter  term  of  apprenticeship  com- 
mencing at  a  later  age. 

In  regard  to  the  sources  from  which  pupil-teachers  should  be  drawn,  Mr.  MacCarthy, 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  says :  "  Some  think  that  the 
"  children  from  public  elementary  schools  are  preferable  as  pupil-teachers,  because  the 
"  knowledge  that  they  possess  of  the  routine  of  an  elementary  school  renders  their 
"  services  more  immediately  available  ;  and  that,  having  the  same  kinds  of  homes  as 
"  the  children  that  they  will  have  to  teach,  they  have  greater  knowledge  of  such 
"  children's  needs,  and  they  are  consequently  more  able  to  sympathise  with  them  than 
"  teachers  from  superior  homes.  Other  head  teachers,  however,  hold  that  those 
"  advantages  are  more  than  counter-balanced  in  the  long  run  by  the  superior  qualifi- 
"  cations  already  mentioned."  In  answer  to  another  question,  he  further  said,  "  I  think 
"  that  the  mistresses,  not  being  quite  so  highly  educated  as  the  masters,  rather  prefer 
"  to  have  a  less  educated  set  of  pupil  teachers  than  otherwise,  and  therefore  there 
"  is,  on  their  part,  a  bias  towards  those  who  have  been  educated  in  their  own  schools."*** 
To  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  imperfect  education  of  pupil-teachers,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  in  some  large  towns  to  introduce  a  collective  system  of  instruction.  Instead 
of  each  principal  teacher  taking  charge  of  his  own  pupil- teachers  and  instructing  them 
himself,  the  pupil-teachers,  in  many  instances,  are  collected  at  some  convenient  centre. 


*  12,949  (Daniel).        j  56,712  (Fitch)  ;  59,171  (Oalteley)  ;  4855  (Sharpe).         J  8082,  8306-7  (Warburton). 

§  7807-)0  (Warburton).  ||  3031-2  (Stewart)  ;  5579-80  (Arnold)  ;  13,199-202  (Manley). 

%  20  287-9  (Tait);   16,561-'^  (Smith);  17,472-4  (Holdsworth)  :  23,662-4  (Devonshire). 

•*  24,215  (Stamer).  ft  12,234  (Graham).  JJ  23,532  (Morris). 

§M214  (Sharpe)  ;  7854-5  (Warburton)  ;   16,006  (Powell)  ;    18,446  (Muscott)  ;    2il,263   (Randal);    34,600 

aTilraore).  I'll  29,611-2  (Diggle)  ;  40.675-7  (Birley) ;  15,550-2  (WhiUenbury), 

tt  7803.  8013  (Warburton).  *»*  .33.137-8  (MacCarthy). 
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and  there  instructed  by  a  special  staff  of  teachers  in  the  various  subjects  required  for  Pabt  III. 
their  annual  examinations,  and  for  the  admission  examination  at  the  training  college.  Chapter  5. 
In  the  year  1874  the  attention  of  the  School  Board  for  London  was  for  the  first  time 
specially  directed  to  the  conditions  under  which  their  pupil  teachers  were  appointed 
and  taught.  In  the  following  year  the  Board  adopted  a  scheme  which  they  hoped 
would  remedy  what,  in  their  opinion,  were  the  two  main  defects  of  the  then  existing 
system ;  namely,  the  instruction  of  children  by  pupil  teachers  who  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  or  experience,  and  the  imperfection  of  the  instruction  and  training  of  the 
pupil  teachers  themselves.  A  new  scheme  was  started  in  January  1882,  and  remained 
in  force  for  three  years,  which  after  some  experience  was  held  by  the  Board 
to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old  practice,  but  to  be  still  unsatisfactory  in  one 
chief  respect,  inasmucli  as  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  teachers  had  to  be  given  out 
of  school  hours,  in  addition  to  the  work  upon  which  they  were  employed  during 
school  hours  ;  and,  in  consequence,  complaints  of  over-pressure  were  frequent.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1884,  the  Board  adopted  the  scheme  which  is  at  present  in  force,  the  details 
of  which  are  as  follows  : — 

(vi.)  The  pupil  teachers  and  probationers  are  divided  into  two  sections:  (a.)  junior, 
viz.,  first  year  probationers,  second  year  probationers,  and  second  year  pupil  teachers  : 
(6.)  the  seniors,  viz.,  third  and  fourth  years  pupil  teachers.  The  juniors  are  not 
counted  on  the  staff.  The  seniors  are  considered  as  responsible  teachers,  counting  for 
40  scholars. 

(vii.)  {a.)  The  juniors  must  attend  the  school  in  which  they  are  apprenticed  for 
one  part  of  each  day ;  and  must  further  attend  the  pupil  teachers'  school,  for  their 
instruction,  the  other  part  of  the  day  and  on  Saturday  mornings. 

(&.)  Head  teachers  must  on  no  account  detain  their  pupil  teachers  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  attending  the  pupil  teachers'  schools,  owing  to  the  absence  of  another 
teacher,  or  other  cause,  except  on  the  days  when  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  actually 
examining  the  department  in  which  they  are  engaged,  unless  they  previously  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Board  Inspector. 

(viii.)  (a.)  While  they  are  at  school  they  must  (subject  to  clause  (ix.) ),  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  pupil  teachers'  journal,  be  employed  in  learning  school  manage- 
ment, theoretical  and  practical,  under  the  head  teacher,  in  examining  home  lessons, 
and  in  preparing  lessons  on  simple  subjects,  which  they  may  occasionally  give  to  a 
class  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head  teacher,  or  one  of  the  assistants. 

{b.)  The  head  teacher  of  the  school  in  which  the  pupil  teacher  is  engaged  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  examination  of  the  entries  made  by  pupil  teachers  in  their 
report  books  at  least  once  in  each  week,  also  for  the  production  of  the  book  at  each 
managers'  meeting  for  inspection  by  the  Board  Inspector  at  his  visit  to  the  school, 
and  for  making  the  necessary  remarks  on  obj..-ct  and  other  practice  lessons  in  school 
in  the  spaces  provided  for  that  purpose  on  the  right-hand  opening  of  the  book. 

(c.)  Managers  are  requested  to  examine  the  pupil  teachers'  report  books,  and  see 
that  the  entries  made  show  that  the  pupil  teacher  is  giving  the  proper  attention  to  his 
(or  her)  studies. 

(ix.)  The  seniors  must  attend  classes  for  instruction  on  two  half-days  and  on 
Saturday  morning  in  each  week,  and  must  be  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  school  during 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  If  necessary,  junior  pupil-teachers  may  take  charge  of 
classes  in  the  school  during  the  absence  of  the  senior  pupil-teachers  at  the  classes. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan,  the  Board,  according  to  the  last  return  of  the  School 
Management  Committee  (Lady-day  1887),  had,  at  that  time,  11  centres  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil-teachers.  There  were  then  1.108  departments,  and  the  average 
number  of  pupil-teachers  under  instruction  during  the  year  ended  at  Ijady-day  1887 
may  be  taken  to  be  1,636.  To  each  centre  there  was  a  responsible  teacher,  and  there 
were  in  addition  41  permanent  assistants  (of  whom  9  divided  their  time  amongst  more 
schools  than  one),  and  36  occasional  assistants,  who  were  employed  only  on  Saturday 
mornings.  These  teachers  were,  in  most  instances,  certificated  by  the  Education 
Department,  but,  in  some  few  cases,  "  other  qualified  teachers  "  (Art.  V.  of  the  memo- 
randum of  agreement)  had  been  appointed,  either  women  who  had  passed  the  recog-  , 
nised  university  examinations  (New  Code,  Article  V.)  or  teachers  of  science  or  drawing, 
holding  certificates  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  teachers  of  the  special 
subjects  of  Trench  and  needlework. 

Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  under  the 
centre  system  in  London  by  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  table. 

c>     5.^202.  M 
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Part  III.     Table  showing  results  of  Examination  for  Queen's  Scholakship?    of    Pupil-Teachees 
Chapter  5.  and    Ex-Pupil-Teachers   frcm   London   Boakd   Schools,  and  from   all  England 


and  Wales  excluding  London  Board  Schools. 


MALES. 


Pkr-centagk  of  those  who  passed  in  First  Class  as  compared  with  total  Number  of  Persons. 

Year. 

All  England,  excluding 

Schools  of  London  School 

Bnard. 

All  Pupil-teachers  aud 

Ex-Pupil-tcachers  engaijed 

in  London  Board  Schools  who 

sat  at  the  Examination. 

Pupil-teachers  and  Ex-Pupi)- 

teachcrs  who  were  in  attendance 

at  Pupil-teachers'  Schools. 

1881   - 
1884 
1885  - 
1886 
1887  - 

fc 

26-1 

24- 

23-0 

23-7 

21-7 

31-6                          No  central  classes  held. 
57  •  6                        ]  nformation  not  available. 
61-6                                          71-4 
55-8                     '                     .56-4 
56-9                                          63- 

FEMALES. 


Fee-oentage  of  those  who  passed  in  Fikst  Class  as  compared  with  total  Numher  of  Persons. 


Year. 


I 


1881  - 
1884 
1885  - 
1886 

1887  - 


All  England,  excluding 

Schools  of  London  School 

Board. 


AH  Pupil-teachers  and 

Ex-Pupil-teacher«  ennaged 

in  London  Board  Schools  w  ho 

sat  at  the  Examination. 


Pupil  teachers  and  Ex-Pupil- 

teachers  who  were  in  attendance 

at  Pupil-teachers'  Schools. 


28-5 
25-2 
25-9 
25-9 
25- 


38-7 
46-3 
49-6 
47-6 
47-3 


Ko  central  classes  held. 

Information  not  available. 

57- 1 

48-4 

47-9 


As  regards  the  years  1885  and  1886,  it  is  stated  that  a  number  of  pupil-teachers 
had  the  option  whether  they  would  git  at  the  scholarship  examination  in  the  former 
or  the  latter  year.  Many  of  the  best  pupil-teachers  elected  to  sit  at  the  former,  and 
consequently  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  fact  in  comparing  the  figures  for 
1886  with  those  for  1885.  A  table  in  the  Second  Volume  of  our  Report,  page  1036, 
shows  in  detail  the  passes  in  the  second  and  third  classes. 
Centre  In  Birmingham  every  pupil-teacher  is  relieved  of  one  half  day's  schoolwork  in  each 

system  at  week  in  order  to  attend  the  day  classes.  These  day  classes  meet,  each  for  a  session 
irmmgham.  ^^  2J  hours,  at  the  school  board  oflBces.  The  females  (candidates  and  pupil-teachers) 
of  successive  years  come  on  successive  mornings,  and  the  males  on  successive  after- 
noons. On  Saturday  mornings,  also,  all  the  males  are  under  instruction  for  3  hours  at 
one  board  school,  and  all  the  females  at  another.  In  addition  to  these  day  classes, 
all  the  candidates  and  pupil-teachers  are  in  attendance  for  2y  hours  on  each  of  two 
evenings  in  the  week ;  the  males  and  females  being  taught  at  different  board  school 
centres.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  instructddn  under  the  centre  system  is  nearly  10 
hours  a  week  for  each  candidate  and  pupil-teacher.  The  staff  of  instructors  at  each 
centre  consists  of  (1)  an  organising  director  and  one  assistant,  who  devote  their  whole 
time    to   the  instruction  of   pupil-teachers  and    the  superintendence  of   the  classes; 

(2)  a  science  demonstrator  and  assistants,  who  give  one  lesson  a  week  to  each  class ; 

(3)  an  art  master  for  drawing;  (4)  head  teachers  and  assistants  under  the  board,  selected 
by  the  board  as  having  special  aptitude  for  teaching  special  subjects,  who  take  part, 
under  the  director,  in  the  evening  and  Saturday  morning  classes.  In  the  case  of  the 
pupil-teachers  under  the  Birmingham  School  Board  no  statistics  can  be  given  to  show 
their  comparative  success  at  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination,  before  and  after 
the  adoption  of  the  centre  system.  The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  since  1884,  but 
attendance  at  the  examinations  was  optional  before  1887,  at  which  time  the  board  made 
it  compulsory.  Under  the  Birmingham  School  Board  the  pupil-teachers  are  required 
to  sit  for  their  scholarship  in  the  July  preceding  the  completion  of  their  apprenticethip. 
It  must  be  noted,  that  the  half-time  system  for  pupil-teachers  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  Birmingham  Board. 

Centre  rpj^g  centre  system  was  introduced  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board  in  1876,  only  a 

Livero<K)l.      fsw  years  after  their  first  schools  were  opened.     They  were  induced  to  adopt  this 
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course  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil-teachers  from  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  Liver- 
pool, who  had  the  advantage  of  central  class  instruction,  took  very  much  higher 
positions  in  the  Scholarship  Examination  than  those  from  the  Liverpool  board  schools  ; 
the  latter  being  in  no  way  distinguished  from  the  average  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 
In  1878,  when  stipendiary  monitors  were  allowed  by  the  Code  to  be  substituted  forthe 
old  first  year  pupil-teachers,  the  monitors  engaged  by  the  board  were  formed  into 
half-time  classes,  and  a  special  teacher  was  appointed  for  their  instruction.  This 
system  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time  in  respect  of  candidates  for  appren- 
ticeship. In  1883,  all  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  board  schools  were  allowed  one  half 
day  in  the  week  during  school  hours  for  private  study,  and  in  1884  first  year  pupil- 
teachers  were  made  half-timers,  and  a  special  class  established  for  their  instruction. 
The  effect  of  these  arrangements  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  compares  the 
results  attained  in  the  Scholarship  Examination  by  the  pupil-teachers  from  the  board 
schools  of  Liverpool;  with  the  average  of  those  secured  by  pupil-teachers  from  the 
kingdom  at  large. 


Proportion  of  Pupil-teachers  who  obtained  places  in 
the  First  Class. 


Period. 

Liverpool. 

England  and  Wales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

In  the  first  four  years,  1877-80             -              .           .         - 
In  the  second  four  years,  1881-4 
In  the  three  years  since  the  last  date 

Per  cent. 
35 
53 

58 

Per  cent. 
48 
56 
73 

Per  cent. 
31 
25 
25 

Per  cent. 
31 
29 

28 

Part  III 
Chapter  5. 


Mr.  Hance,  the  clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  maintains  that  in  the  schools 
of  this  board  the  introduction  of  the  central  system  has  in  no  respect  impaired  the 
influence  of  the  head  teachers  over  their  pupil-teachers.  But  the  Liverpool  School 
Board  Lave  always  impressed  upon  their  head  teachers,  that  the  central  class  system 
is  intended  to  supplement,  and  not  to  supersede,  either  their  instruction  or  their 
responsibility  for  tlie  progress  of  their  pupil-teachers,  and  this  responsibility  is  accen- 
tuated by  small  special  payments  to  them,  conditional  upon  their  pupil-teachers  passing 
satisfactorily  the  annual  examinations  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 

Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  that  the  centre  system  of  instruction  is  a  good  one  for  clever 
and  industrious  pupil-teachers,  although  not  acting  so  well  for  the  more  backward 
and  idle,'-'  but  he  points  out  that  it  is  only  practicable  in  large  centres  of  population.f 
Mr.  Fitch  pronounces  the  experiment  to  be  a  success,  and  other  inspectors  approve 
and  recommend  the  system.J  Some  of  the  teachers  regard  the  new  system  as  a  great 
improvement,  and  they  say  they  do  not  see  that  it  interferes  with  the  head  teacher's 
influence. §  Mr.  Diggle  speaks  highly  of  the  results  produced  by  the  centre  system  in 
London,  maintainmg  that  it  has  turned  out  a  much  larger  proportion  of  teachers 
qualified  in  respect  of  teaching  as  well  as  in  respect  of  their  attainments  than  the  old 
system. II  Other  managers  testify  to  similar  good  results,  both  in  Birmingham  and  in 
London.^  Other  witnesses  speak  very  strongly  in  disapproval  of  ibe  centre  system. 
One  says  that  it  weakens  the  link  between  teachers  and  apprentices;**  another  con- 
siders it  far  inferior  to  the  old  system  in  dealing  with  pupil-teachers  who  require 
"  whipping-up."ff  A  third  says  that  there  may  be  a  danger  of  its  becoming  an 
apparatus  for  the  higher  instruction  of  youths  who  have  no  intention  of  ever  becoming 
teachers  at  all.JJ  Mr.  Sharpe  reports  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  head  teachers 
that  the  centre  system  creates  greater  independence  in  the  pupil-teachers,  so  that  they 
are  not  so  amenable  as  before  to  discipline ;  but,  he  adds,  that  he  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  this  opinion. §§  Some  teachers,  whilst  acknowledging  that  the  system 
has  brought  them  great  relief,  point  out  the  danger  of  the  pupil-teachers  becoming 
students  rather  than  teachers,  and  they  consider  that  the  system  of  personal  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  head  teacher  is  superior  to  the  centre  system.  ||(|     Mr.  Gil  more, 

■*  4,220  (Sharpe).  t  4780-1  (Sharpe)  ;  33,383-7  (MacCarthy). 

X  39,949-52  (Nickal)  ;  56,719-21  (Fitch)  ;  49,603-9  (Harrison)  ;  55,384  (Martin). 

§  13,776-7  (Wild)  ;  15,555-7  (Whittenbury)  ;  16,561  (Smith)  ;  22,053-6  (Horsfield) ;  22,781.  22,805-8  (Scotson). 

II  29,955-7  (Diggle).  f  31,142-3  (Crosskey)  ;  48,686  (Wilks).  *•  132,05  (Manley). 

ft  11,919  (Daniel).  %%  12,931  (Mansford).  §§  4457-8  (Sharpe). 

Ill  15,008-9  (Adams);  1(U88  (Clark)  ;  23,665-6  (Devonshire). 
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Paet  III.  the  chairman  of  the  Sheffield  Sfihool  Board,  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Chapter  o.  centre  system,  as  it  exists  in  Sheffield.*  At  Leeds  the  board  being  dissatisfied  with 
the  results  of  the  individual  teaching  of  the  pupil-teachers,f  introduced  a  new  system 
by  which  they  farmed  out  the  teaching  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  numerous  groups 
throughout  the  borough  to  some  adult  teachers,  but  they  have  not  diminished  the 
school  work  of  the  pupil-teachers.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  their 
new  method  (which,  however,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  centre  system),  and  we  are 
informed  that  probably  the  old  system  will  have  to  be  reverted  to.|  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evils  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  us — among  other  things,  the  loss 
likely  to  be  incurred  by  removing  that  element  of  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship 
which  created  very  real  bonds  of  affection,  as  well  as  responsibility  and  duty,  between 
the  head  teachers  and  their  young  apprentices — we  fully  acknowledge  that  the  intel- 
lectual advantages  obtained  are  a  very  strong  recommendation  of  the  centre  system, 
although  it  will  require  careful  vigilance,  and  is  not  applicable  to  country  districts. 

We  have  received  many  suggestions,  made  with  the  view  of  improving  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  generally.     Mr.  Sharpe  complains  that  the  instruction  given  by  pupil- 
teachers  for  the  first  two  years  is  not  satisfactory,  and  Canon  "Warburton  says  that  it 
wovdd  be  an  excellent  plan,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  not  to  allow  pupil-teachers  to 
be  responsible  for  classes  until  the  end  of  the  second  year.§     It  is  even  suggested 
by  some  witnesses  that  pupil-teachers  should  be  entirely  released  from  teaching  in 
their  first  year,  and  partially  so  during  the  rest  of  their  apprenticeship,  managers 
being  compensated  for  the  loss  of  their  pupil- teachers'  services  by  an  increased  Govern- 
ment grant.  II     These  suggestions  seem  to  have  arisen  from  complaints  that  are  said 
to  have  been  made  that  head  teachers  use  the  pupil-teachers  rather  as  reliefs  to  their 
own  school  work,  than  as  apprentices  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and 
that  the  pupil-teachers  ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  more  leisure  for  study.^      "We 
must  add  that  some  school  managers  already  allow  their  pupil-teacher's  leisure  during 
school  hours  for  their  own  studies,  under  arrangements  which  ensure  that  the  time 
given   is   profitably   utilised.     Another   complaint   is   made   that  the  opportunity  of 
weeding  out  the  unsatisfactory  pupil-teachers  during  their  apprenticeship  is  but  little 
resorted  to,  with  the  consequence  that  many  thoroughly  unsuitable   candidates   are 
kept  in  the  teaching  profession,  who  ought  to  have  turned  their  attention  to  some 
other  occupation.**     The  suggestions  made  with  the  view  of  removing  this  ground  of 
complaint  are  many  and  various.     One  suggestion  is  that  the  annual  examinations  of 
pupil-teachers  should  be  more  strict,  and  that  inspectors  should  have  greater  power  to 
exclude  from  the  list  of  pupil-teachers   those   who    display   little   aptitude  for  self- 
improvement  or  teaching.ff     Another  suggestion  is  to  delay  the  age  of  apprenticeship 
to  16,  up  to  which  age  the  young  people  should  attend  some  higher  grade  elementary 
or  secondary  school,  a  plan  said  to  have  succeeded  well  in  a  school  at  Manchester.JJ 
A  suggestion,  which  we  deem  valuable,  proposes  that  the  apprenticeship  shall  be  made 
to  consist  of  two  parts,  and  that  all  unsatisfactory  pupil-teachers  shall  be  got  rid  of  at 
the  end   of  the  first   period,  when  they  are  not  too  old  to  take  up  with  some  other 
occupation.     One  proposal  in  this  direction  would  give  the  junior  pupil-teacher  a  terra 
of  three  years,  and  the  senior  pupil-teacher  a  fui'ther   term  of  three  years,  the  whole 
apprenticeship  to  end  not  later  than  at  the  apprentice's  coming  of  age,  and    only 
approved  juniors  being  allowed  to  become  senior  pupil -teachers.     One  advantage  of 
this  scheme  is  thus  described  :  "  It  would  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  coming  into 
"  the  market,  and,  better  still,  it  would  help  much  towards  putting  an  end  to  a  plan 
"  which  too  often  saddles  a  school  with  a  useless  pupil-teacher,  the  college  with  an 
"  unprofitable  student,  and  the  country  with  an  unskilful  teacher,  who  may  go  about 
"  from  school  to  school  always  experimenting  upon  children,  but  never  succeeding."§§ 
Some  witnesses  complain  of  the  annual  examination  of  pupil-teachers  as  too  lenient, 
and  confined  within  too  narrow  limits  of  time,||||  and  Mr.  Synge  is  of  opinion  that  the 
results  of  that  examination  should  be  announced  earlier  than  they  are.^^ 
Conclusion.         As  bearing  on  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  reports  of 
the  inspectors  of  training  colleges,  the  general  tenor  of  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
progress   of    the   students  in  training    (consisting,   as   they  do,  mainly  of   ex-pupil- 
teaohers)  is  greatly  retarded  in  their  first  year  by  imperfect  preparation  previous  to 

*  34,840-1  (Gilmore).  t  38,056  (Lee).  J  38,054  (Lee). 

§  4224  (Sharpe)  ;  7943-5  (Warburton).     ||  49,321-3  (Hanson)  ;  30,975-6  (Crosskey) ;  59,178-9  (Oakeley). 

t  11,640,  11,643-5  (Daniel).         **   16,769-71  (Smith).         tf  11,640  (Daniel)  ;  12,569-73  (Cromwell). 

XX  13,318-9  (Manley)  ;   16,186-7  (Clark)  ;  22,777  (Scotson).  '       §§  48,232  (Seabrook)  ;  58,712  (Brodic). 

II II  The  Secretary,  whilst  admitting  that  many  complaints  have  been  made  as  to  this  delay,  expresses  it  as 

his  opinion  that  there  is  no  practicable  way  in  which  the  matter  can  be  remedied ;  59,623  (Cumin)  .^ 

f  f  58,604  (Synge). 
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their  entrance  into  college.  This  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  those  Part  lir. 
witnesses  who  consider  that  justice  is  not  done  to  many  of  the  pupil-teachers  during  Chapter  5. 
their  apprenticeship,  and  we  think  that  more  attention  should  be  given  by  the  inspectors 
to  their  annual  examination.  It  would  be  well  so  to  re-arrange  the  conditions  of  the 
apprenticeship,  as  to  give  every  pupil-teacher  at  the  age  of  16  greater  facilities  for 
withdrawing  from  a  work  for  which  he  may  have  but  little  liking,  and  to  give  also  to 
the  school  managers  an  opportunity  of  ceasing  to  employ  any  pupil -teacher,  who  at 
that  age  is  found  to  be  unsuited  for  the  office  and  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Inasmuch  as  the  efliciency  of  the  training  received  by  pupil-teachers  is  a  matter  of  Gi'ant  in  aid 
importance,  not  only  to  the  respective  localities  in  which  the  pupil-teachers  may  be  °^  ?Pf -'*j. 
serving,  but  to  the  nation  at  large,  the  expense  of  exceptional  local  efforts   to  raise  p'^pU.'Jfach'. 
the  standard  of  pupil-teachers'  education  should  not,  we  think,  fall  exclusively  upon  the  ers. 
local  managers  or  school  board,  but  should  be  borne  in  part  by  the  parliamentary  grant. 
In  conclusion,  we  recommend — 

(1.)  That  pupil-teachers  be  allowed,  especially  in  their  first  year  of  service,  more 

time  during  school  hours  than  is  now  given  them  for  their  own  studies. 
(2.)  That,  without  in   any  way  superseding  the  responsibility  of  head  teachers, 
the  instruction  should,  wherever  possible,  be  supplemented  by  central  class 
teaching   in   respect  of   some    of  the  compulsory,  and  of   the  additional 
subjects. 
(3.)  That  to  encourage  managers  of  voluntary  schools  as  well  as  school  boards  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  central  class  teaching    to  their   pupil-teachers, 
extra  grants  should  be  offered  to  those  managers  or  boards  who  successfully 
adopt  that  course. 
(4.)  That,  in  districts  where  central  class  instruction  is  obviously  impossible,  extra 
grants  should  be  made  to  managers  who  successfully  employ  other  special 
means  to  secure  the  thorough  instruction  of  their  pupil-teachers. 


CHAPTER  YI.  Chapter  G. 

Training  Colleges. 

The  promotion  of  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  undoubtedly  the  most  Stati.iucs  of 
important  step  taken  by  the  Department  to  raise  the  quality  of  elementary  education,  training 
St.  John's  College,  Battersea,  which  was  established  in  1840,  was  the  first  institution  of  *<'"^o^*- 
its  kind.     It  has  been  already  stated  in  the  introductory  chapters  of  this  Report,  that 
the  training  colleges  now  number  43,  of  which  17  are  for  males,  25  for  females,  and  one 
in  which  the  sexes  are  mixed.     Of  these,  30  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  all 
with   the   exception   of   St.    Katherine's  College,  Tottenham,  in    connexion  with,   or 
receiving  grants  from,  the  National  Society,  +  and  8  are  undenominational,  of  which  G 
are    in    connexion   with   the    British    and   Foreign    School    Society.     There    are   two 
Wesleyan  colleges,  and  three  Roman  Catholic. 

From  a  table  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  (1886-87) 
we  learn  that  the  original  cost  of  those  colleges  towards  which  building  Grants  were 
made  was  397,470L  Of  this  sum,  while  118,627L  was  granted  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  278,842/.  was  originally  subscribed  by  the  promoters,  whose  total  outlay 
on  sites  and  buildings  up  to  1881  amounted  to  520,272L  The  aggregate  annual 
expenditure  of  all  the  colleges  for  the  year  1886  was  167,647i.,  of  which  115,275^. 
consisted  of  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  51, 172L  was  provided  from 
other  sources.  §  Of  the  latter  sum,  6,546L  came  from  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  15,970L  fi'om  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  22,228Z.  was  contributed  by 
the  students  themselves  in  the  form  of  fees,  and  5,212Z.  for  books.  The  number  of 
students  in  training  was  3,272,  of  whom  1,391  were  males  and  1,881  females. 

In  the  43  colleges  there  were  only  96  vacant  places  altogether,  so  nearly  was  their  Vacant 
whole  capacity  utilised :  but  had  all  candidates  who  passed  the  entrance  examination  places, 
obtained  admission,  the  colleges  would  have  been  filled  twice  over.j| 

*  11,981-5  (Daniel).  f  12,564  (Cromwell).  J  11,167,  11,409  (Duncan). 

§  Besides  the  amount  of  expenditure  returned  to  the  Government,  and  accounted  for  in  the  Annual  Govern- 
ment Reports,  considerable  amounts  have  been  paid  in  some  of  the  colleges  from  time  to  time  for  improvements 
and  enlargements,  towards  which  the  Department  made  no  contribution. 

II  For  the  1,682  vacancies  there  were  ia  July  188G,  5,111  candidates,  of  whom  .S.379  passed  high  enough  to 
be  eligible  for  admission.  Of  these  many  did  not  desire  to  enter  college,  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  number. 
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"We  have  had  the  advantage  of  examining  both  the  past  and  present  inspectors, 
who  have  been  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  and  reporting  on  these 
institutions ;  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  was  formerly  the  inspector  of  the  male  training  colleges, 
being  now  succeeded  by  Mr.  Oakeley ;  and  Canon  Warburton,  who  formerly  filled  the 
same  office  for  female  training  colleges,  having  given  place  to  Mr.  Fitch.  Mr.  Sharpe 
thinks,  that  the  present  system  of  training  colleges  is  a  very  cheap  bargain  for  the 
State.*  Canon  Warburton,  says,  "  I  think  that  the  present  arrangement  is  an  admirable 
"  bargain  for  the  country.  It  is  not  only  that  the  country  saves  25  per  cent,  of  the 
"  cost  of  training,  but  it  is  also  saved  a  very  much  larger  total  outlay  which  would  be 
"  involved  if  the  management  was  not  private  management,  ancl  looked  after  by 
"  people  on  the  spot."f  To  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  influence  of  these 
institutions  the  inspectors  bear  emphatic  testimony.  All  the  training  colleges,  Mr.  Sharpe 
believes,  are  doing  efficient  work  with  a  sufficient  staff  of  teachers  and  with  a  carefully 
drawn  syllabus  of  study.  +  Their  fittings  and  apparatus  are  brought  up  to  the  best 
modern  level.  §  All  the  London  colleges  have  now  chemical  laboratories,  and  several 
of  the  provincial  colleges  also,  but  most  of  the  laboratories  in  the  country  are  small, 
and  scarcely  efficient  for  teaching  chemistry  beyond  the  rudiments. ||  The  moral  tone  of 
the  colleges,  he  says,  is  excellent  ;^  and  they  thoroughly  prepare  a  student  for  his  future 
career  as  a  teacher  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools.** 
Canon  Warburton  considers  that  girls  come  into  training  colleges  raw,  self-conscious, 
and  awkward,  and  that  they  go  out  capable  and  self-possessed  women.-|~j-  Residence 
in  a  college,  Mr.  Oakeley  says,  has  a  very  refining  and  elevating  effect  upon  students.JI 
Mr.  Fitch  believes-  that  the  religious  influence  of  the  training  college  over  the  aims 
and  character  of  the  student  is  very  valuable.  The  training  college,  he  thinks, 
supplies  the  moral  influences  which  may  not  always  be  found  in  the  student's  home  life 
and  surroundings.§§ 

Each  of  these  witnesses  has  his  own  criticism  to  make,  qualifying  the  general  satis- 
faction expressed  with  the  work  of  the  training  colleges.  Mr.  Sharpe  after  describing 
the  improvements  which  have  already  removed  the  chief  causes  of  complaint,||||  admits 
that  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvements,^^  of  which  he  specifies  one, — some 
curtailment  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  study.**'''  The  improvements  to  which  he 
refers  appear  to  have  been  made  chiefly  in  the  male  colleges.  Canon  Warburton,  sum- 
ming up  his  impressions  of  the  female  training  colleges,  in  his  Report  for  1885  (p.  442), 
says  : — "  On  taking  a  parting  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  our  voluntary  State-aided 
"  system  of  training  elementary  schoolmistresses,  my  prominent  feeling  is  one  of 
"  admiration  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  work  is  being  carried  on,  mingled 
with  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  with  the  intellectual  acquirements  and  technical 
"  skill  obtained  as  the  result  of  so  much  forethought,  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and 
"  ungrudging  labour  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  work  of  the  colleges."  The 
main  drawback,  Canon  Warburton  thinks,  to  the  success  of  the  female  training  colleges 
is  the  inferior  quality  of  the  raw  material  sent  to  them.fff  He  also  says  that  the 
students  are  not  turned  out  so  good  at  teaching  as  one  would  hope.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  artificial  conditions  under  which  the  students  learn  to  teach  in  practising 
schools,  but  admits  that  the  students  improve  rapidly  when  they  come  to  be  responsible 
for  a  school.! t+  And  while  he  has  found  the  lectures  in  general  to  be  remarkably 
good,§§§  the  pupils,  he  thinks,  get  too  much  help,  and  do  not  work  out  things  sufficiently 
for  themselves. Illlll  He  thinks  it  a  great  mistake  to  limit  them  to  one  practising  school, 
and  that  they  ought  to  teach  in  any  school  within  a  given  area  to  which  they  may  be 
able  to  gain  admission,  so  that  they  may  see  schools  of  various  types  of  excellence.^^^ 
Mr.  Fitch  signifies  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  practising  schools  in  several  colleges,**** 
And  though,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Oakeley  finds  that  the  premises  of  colleges  and  practising 
schools  are  very  good,  and  the  latter,  as  a  whole,  well  equipped,ff-|~j-  there  are  not,  he 
thinks,  proper  appliances  in  all  colleges  for  teaching  science.JJf  J  These,  however, 
Mr.  Sharpe  tells  us,  are,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
in  course  of  improvement.  Tn  the  Edge  Hill  Training  College  near  Liverpool,  we  find 
from  Mr.  Hance's  evidence  that  an  experiment  has  been  tried  of  giving  the  students 


*  4889  (Sharpe).  f  7828  (Warburton).  J  4234-36,  4373  (Sharpe).         §  4439  (Sharpe). 

II  4415-16  (Sharpe).  f  4700  (Sharpe).  «*  4491  (Sharpe).  ff  8^00- I  (Warburton). 

Jt  59,183  (Oakele>).  §§  57,772-5  (Fitch).  ||||  4237,  4284,  4437,  4697  (Sharpe). 

%%  4372  (Sharpe).  **»  4284,  4376-7  (Sharpe).  ftt  7913,  7968,  8005  (Warburton). 

t\X  7822-4,  7864,  7893,  7910,  8094-6,  8105,  8134  (Warburton).  §§§  7946  (Warburton). 

Illlll  7867-70,8095,  8298-300  (Warburton).  f^^  7865  (Fitch).  •***  56.897-8  (Fitch), 

ttt!  59,289-92  (Oakeley),  JJJf  59.293-4  (Oakeiey). 
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practice  in  teaching  under  new  and  more  natural  conditions.     He  tells  us  that,  in  the     Past  II I . 
first  place,  the  authorities  of  the  college  have  made  arrangements  with  the  school  board    chapter  6 

by  which  one  of  the  largest  of  the  neighbouring  board  schools  has  been  constituted        

the  practising  school  of  the  college,  the  head  teachers  of  the  school  receiving  from  the 
college  remuneration  for  their  increased  responsibilities.*  In  the  next  place,  the 
second  year  students  are  detailed  to  various  neighbouring  board  and  voluntary  schools 
for  two  afternoons  in  each  week  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  In  each 
school  the  students  take  some  one  or  two  definite  subjects,  which  they  continuously 
teach  under  the  supervision  of  the  head  teacher,  and  for  the  results  in  these  subjects 
at  the  Government  examination  they  consequently  feel  some  personal  responsibility. 
We  are  informed  that  the  head  teachers  not  only  welcome  the  aid  of  the  students,  but 
do  much  to  assist  them  by  advice  and  criticism. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  compared  the  English  trained  elementary  teachers  with  those  of  Other 
Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own  country,  criticisms, 
though  he  favoured  us   with  but  few  details  of   the   points  of  foreign  superiority. 
Dr.  Crosskey  much  prefers  the   German  and  the  Scotch  system  of  training  to   our 
own.f  Mr.  MacCarthy  criticises  unfavourably  the  existing  system  of  training  colleges.^ 
Mrs.  Fielden,  of  Todmorden,  expressed  a  strong  objection  to  teachers  trained  in  the 
existing  training  colleges.  §     On  the  other  hand,  Archdeacon  Norris,  who  unites  in   his 
own  person  the  traditions  of  an  inspector  in  the  earlier  time  with  his  later  experience 
in  the   management  of  the  Fishponds  Training  College  for  women,  thinks  that  the 
colleges  do  wonders  in  two  years  with  the  raw  material  they  have  to  handle,  which 
is  of  a  very  poor  quality.     To  us  it  appears  that  until  the  candidates  for  admission 
are  better  prepared  it  is  vain  to  look  for  much   substantial  improvement  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  students  who  leave  our  colleges  after  two  years'  training.     The  marvel 
is,  not  how  far  short  of  perfection  are   the  teachers  when  they  leave  college,  but, 
rather,  with  how  few  exceptions  good  results  are  produced  from  materials  that  are 
often  very  unpromising.     It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  out  of   1,500  students  in  training 
in  1885,  only  two  failed  to  pass  the  certificate  examination.     And  the  Principal  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Training  College  makes  bold  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  body  of 
young  women  in  England  so   thoroughly  educated  as  the  2,000  girls  in  Government 
training    colleges  ;   an  opinion   which  derives  some  confirmation    from  their    success 
at  the  examinations   for   certificates  in   papers    which   presume  a  high    standard  of 
attainments  on  the  part  of  those  for  whom  they  are  prepared. 

Much   criticism   has  been  directed   against   the  existing  training  colleges,  not  so  Complaints 
much  for  their  alleged  inefficiency,  as  because  of  their  inaccessibility  to  those  students  <^f  resulc- 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  religious  denominations  by  which  they  have  been  severally  t'°^^.°|J 
established.     Canon    Warburton    is  of   opinion  that  there  is  room  for  more  colleges  °' 

for  females,  II  and  that  there  is  a  special  need  for  undenominational  accommoda- 
tion. The  number  of  undenominational  colleges,  counting  those  connected  with  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  is  quite  insufficient,  it  is  maintained,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  training  on  the  part  of  those  nonconformist  pupil  teachers  who  have 
been  apprenticed  in  board  schools,  and  who  may  find  the  door  of  entrance  to  the  training 
colleges  of  other  denominations  closed  against  them.  One  representative  witness  has 
strongly  urged  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  that  the  State  should  contribute 
towards  denominational  training  colleges — a  contention  which  is  obviously  inadmis- 
sible so  long  as  69  per  cent,  of  our  elementary  schools,  containing  56 "  37  per  cent, 
of  our  scholars,  are  themselves  denominational.  The  contention,  moreover,  we  think, 
comes  too  late  in  the  day  after  the  State  has  entered  into  binding  engagements  with 
these  institutions ;  and  it  ought  not,  in  our  opinion,  to  have  much  practical  weight 
given  to  it,  so  long  as  the  State  is  as  weli  served  as  it  now  is  by  the  supply  of  trained 
teachers  which  the  colleges  send  forth.^ 

But  others  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  witness  alluded  to  above  have  claimed  that  Conscience 
a  conscience    clause    should   be  introduced   into   training   colleges,**    or,  if   that  be  clause 
tleemed  unfair,  at  least  that  nonconformist  students  should  be  admitted  into  church  P'"op°se'l. 
training  colleges,  after  the  requirements  of  church  candidates  have  been  met.ff     As 
to  the  claim  for  the  compulsory  introduction   of   a    conscience  clause  into  training 
colleges,    it   may    be    doubted   whether   many   who   have   made,   or  echoed,   such   a 
demand  have  formed  a  distinct  conception  of  what  would  be  the  actual  eflect  of  a  con- 
science clause  as  applied  to  students  residing  in  training  colleges — a  question,  it  will 
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be  observed,  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  conscience  clause  as  applied  to  day 
scholars.  It  would  mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  no  student  resident  in  the  college  who, 
on  the  ground  of  conscience,  made  objection  so  to  do,  should  be  required  to  attend 
any  lectures  or  pursue  any  course  of  study  of  a  directly  religious  character,  included  in 
the  college  course,  and  that  every  student  would  have  a  right  to  object  to  any  specifically 
religious  instruction,  which  might  be  incidentally  given  in  connexion  with  the  teaching 
received  from  the  college  staff".  But  it  would  also  mean  that  no  student,  who  claimed 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  conscience,  should  be  required  to  be  present  at  any 
common  act  of  worship,  public  or  collegiate,  as,  for  example,  at  family  prayers  in  the 
college,  morning  and  evening.  Such  liberty  of  exemption,  it  is  evident,  would 
destroy  all  unity  of  Christian  family  life,  whether  in  a  denominational  or  an  un- 
denominational college,  and  would  interfere  fatally  with  the  framework  of  ordinary 
domestic  and  moral  discipline,  which,  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  by  its  gentle 
and  continual  influence,  secures  rhe  easy  maintenance  of  good  order  and  Christian  pro- 
priety in  the  college.  Even  more  far-reaching  would  be  the  operation  of  a  conscience 
clause,  such  as  would  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  few  representatives  of  extreme 
secularist  principles,  by  securing,  without  respect  of  creed  or  religious  opinion,  free 
access  for  all  candidates  who  seek  training  as  teachers  to  the  advantages  of  residence 
in  all  residential  training  colleges.  A  conscience  clause,  to  meet  this  demand, 
would  preclude,  in  the  maintenance  of  college  discipline,  all  appeal  to  Divine 
Revelation  or  to  the  law  of  God. 

Inspectors    who   have    devoted    many    years    to  visiting  these  colleges,    and    who 
speak   with    an    authority  such    as  belongs  to  no  other  witnesses,   tell  us  that   the 
proposal  of  a  conscience  clause  in  residential  training  colleges  is  inadmissible.     They 
strongly  hold  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  insist  upon  a  conscience  clause 
being  applied  to  residential  training  colleges,  which  were  founded  originally  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  State  for  the  special   religious  purpose  to  which   they    are   now 
applied.*      Canon   Warburton  believes  that   an    obligatory   conscience    clause   would 
close  some  colleges. t     One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  practical  working  of 
such  institutions  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  have  persons 
of  different  religious  faiths  in  the  same  college. J     And  though  the  religious  difficulty 
seems  to  be  partially  overcome  in  the  case  of  the  undenominational  colleges,  yet  it 
is  at  the  sacrifice  of  that  denominational  instruction  which   Mr.  Sharpe  regards    as 
most  valuable  in  producing  a  race  of  religious  and  moral  teachers.  §    Moreover,  he 
thinks  the   introduction  of  a  conscience  clause   would   interfere  materially  with  the 
discipline  of   a  college.     And   Mr.  Fitch,  who  commenced  his  career  as  the  Principal 
of  an  undenominational  college,  declares  himself  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  obliging 
denominational  training  colleges  to  receive  persons  irrespective  of  their  religious  belief.|| 
Mr.  Bourne  who  represented  the  Borough  Road  Training  College  admitted  that  the 
religious  instruction  given,  even  in  his  own  undenominational  college,  is  not  so  free  from 
anything  like  doctrinal  colour  or  character  as  to  satisfy  the  views  of  the  secularist 
school  of  educational  opinion.*[[     Miss  Manley,  too,  of  the  Stockwell  Training  College, 
also   an   undenominational   college,    belonging    to    the    British    and   Foreign    School 
Society,  made  statements  to  a  similar  effect.**     The  question,  we  think,  is  eminently 
one  on  which  the   opinion    of    those    whose   practical   experience  is  widest  and  most 
profound,    ought   very    carefully    to   be    weighed,    a,nd   we     cannot  doubt   that    the 
preponderance  of   testimony  is  decidedly  adverse  to  any  such   fundamental   change 
as  that  which  the  imposition  of   a    conscience  clause  on  residential  training  colleges 
would  involve.     The  recommendations  we  shall  presently  make  for  giving  enlarged 
facilities  for  training   will  be  based  on   the    supposition    that   the   relations   of   the 
State  and  the  denominational  training  collages  will  not  be  seriously  disturbed.     We 
see,  however,  no  reason  why  grants  should  not  be  made  to  any  residential  training 
college  which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  private  liberality  on  an  undenomina- 
tional basis,  and  with  a  conscience  clause  in  the  trust  deed. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  to  us  from  opposite  quarters  that,  supposing  the  exist- 
ing training  colleges  to  remain,  the  grant  made  to  them  by  the  State  should  be  reduced.ff 
Canon  Warburton  has  always  been  in  favour  of  increasing  the  entrance  fees,  as  he  thinks 
there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money,  and  the  colleges  would  thereby  be  rendered 
more  independent.  J  J  But  the  State  is  said  by  more  than  ooe  witness  to  get  full 
value  for  its  large  contributions  to  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  college8.§§     And 
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since    they    are    very   cheaply  managed,    the    present   system,    as   has   been   already     Part  III 
remarked,  is  a  very  good  bargain  for  the  State.*     Moreover,  the  advantages  arising    Chapter  6. 
from  the  supply  of  trained  teachers  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  schools  belonging 
to  the  denomination  which  educates  them.     In  view,  therefore,  of  the  primary  import-  ConclHsion. 
ance  of  a  supply  of  well-trained  teachers,  and  with  the  view  of  enabling  young  persons 
of  humble  origin  to  enter  college,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  high  entrance  fees,  and 
who  have  in  past  years  furnished  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  most  efficient  of  our 
teachers,  we  think  it  would  be  in  every  respect  a  doubtful  economy  for  the  State  to 
attempt  largely  to  reduce  its  maintenance  grants  to  the  present  colleges. 

It  has  been  urged  upon  us  that  training  should  be  extended  to  a  third  year,  or  even  Extensiou  of 
longer.  This  was  originally  provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Education  Department,  training  to 
but  so  few  students  iv^ere  found  able  or  willing  to  prolong  their  college  life,  for  whom,  ^^"'"^  y®*""- 
nevertheless,  an  extra  teaching  staff  had  to  be  provided,  that  training  was  limited  to 
two  years.f  Canon  Cromwell,  the  late  Principal  of  Saint  Mark's,  Miss  Manley,  of  the 
Stockwell  Training  College,  and  Miss  Trevor,  of  Cliichester.J  think  that  a  third  year 
of  study  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  more  promising  students  ;  and  Canon  Daniel 
says  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  providing  for  the  further  education  of  students 
with  special  aptitudes,  who  might  afterwards  become  lecturers  in  the  colleges. §  But 
the  last  witness  evidently  is  looking  forward  to  students  coming  up  better  prepared 
than  they  are  at  present;  and  consequently  to  a  more  advanced  course  of  study 
for  students  during  their  two  years'  residence,  when  the  necessity  for  giving  them  so 
much  elementary  teaching  ceases.  ||  Mr.  Sharpe,  however,  sees  no  advantage  in  pro- 
longing the  course  of  training  beyond  the  existing  period  of  two  years.^  It  would  cer- 
tainly involve,  he  says,  a  serious  additional  cost,  to  require  that  students  should  be 
trained  for  three  years  instead  of  two.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  a  more  extended  course  of  training.  As  is  the  master,  such  is 
the  school,  and  our  elementary  teachers  would  be  very  diflFerent  if  their  training  were 
more  thorough,  and  extended  over  a  longer  period,  for  it  is  not  more  knowledge  that 
they  need,  but  more  penetration  of  their  minds  by  that  knowledge.  In  all  good 
education,  time  is  an  essential  element,  and  the  same  knowledge  if  learnt  slowly  is 
generally  worth  far  more  than  if  learnt  quickly.  Moreover,  it  would  kindle  a  new 
spirit  in  the  teacher  if  the  history  of  education  were  more  studied  than  it  is ;  the  teachers 
of  the  present  day  do  not  know  enough  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  great  teachers  of 
past  times,  and  they  would  learn  much  of  the  science  of  their  profession  by  a  study  of 
its  history. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  if  students  were  allowed  a  third  year  of  training,  to  be  A  third  year 
spent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  benefit  would  be  considerable  in  completing  their  spent  &%  a 
equipment  for  the  best  class  of  service  in  their  profession.     To  any  such  suggestion  "diversity, 
the  objections  seem   to  us,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  be  very  great.     To  begin 
with,  the  additional  expense  involved  would   be  large ;  but  there  are  other  objections 
oven  more  serious.     The  two  years'   work  at  the  training  college  does  not  fit  in  with 
any  of  the  ordinary  courses  of  university  studies.     There  would  have  to  be  provided 
at  the  university  in   such  a  case  a  separate  and  special  course  for  one  year,  with  a 
distinct  examination  and  diploma.     Such  students  would   be  unsettled  and  unfitted, 
rather  than  prepared  for  theii-  work  as  public  elementary  teachers,  and  this  proposal 
therefore  seems  to  us  to  be  inapplicable  to  those  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  We  are,  on  the  whole,  of  opinion  that  an  additional  year  of  training  would  Conclusion, 
be  a  great  advantage  for  some  students,  and  only  hesitate  to  recommend  it  from  the 
doubt  whether  it  is  as  yet  feasible.     But,  at  any  rate,  we  think  that  picked  students 
from  training  colleges  might  even  now  with  advantage  be  grouped  at  convenient  centres, 
for  a  third  year's  course  of  instruction. 

Whilst  the  present  training  colleges  well  fulfil,  as  we  have  shown,  the  objects  for  Greater 
which  they  were  founded,  viz.,  the  provision  of  well  qualified  teachers  for  our  elemen-  facilities  lor 
tary  schools,   it  is  contended,  and,  we  think,  established  by  evidence,  that  a  large  need  *'"'""."'? 
exists  for  further  facilities  for  training,  either  by  development  of  the  existing  colleges  "'''""^*'  ' 
or  by  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  a  new  type.     It  is  asserted  by  some  witnesses 
that  the  undenominational  colleges  are  too  few,  and  Canon  Warburton  admits  this  to 
be  the  case  with  colleges  for  female  students.**     Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  indeed  think 
there  would  be  any  use  in  materially  increasing  the  supply  of  trained  teachers,  so  far 
as  taking  charge  of  schools  is  concerned,  the  wants  of  the  country  being  already  suffi- 
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ciently  met,  since  the  small  country  schools,  in  their  present  straitened  circumstances 
cannot  afford  a  trained  teacher.*  If  certificates  were  granted  only  to  those  teachers  who 
had  gone  through  a  course  of  training,  the  provision  for  training  would  require  at 
least  to  be  doubled,  and  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  new  residential  colleges 
would  involve  an  expenditure  which  the  country  would  be  reluctant  to  incur,  so  long 
as  there  were  feasible  schemes  for  accomplishing  that  object  hj  any  cheaper  mode.f 

Several  important  schemes  have  been  laid  before  us  in  considerable  detail  for  supplying 
additional  facilities  for  training.  The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  one  for  day  training  colleges 
similar  to  the  Normal  School  now  in  operation  at  Worcester,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  scheme  was  originally  laid  before  the  Education  Department  by  the 
Birmingham  School  Board,  and  was  fully  explained  to  us  in  evidence  by  the  Rev.  E. 
M.  MacCarthy,  one  of  the  members  of  that  body,  and  head  master  of  one  of  the  schools 
on  King  Edward's  foundation.  The  advocates  of  this  plan  propose  to  establish  10  or 
12  colleges  in  as  many  large  towns,  accommodating  250  students  each,  and  by 
preference  in  those  towns  in  which  colleges  for  higher  education  are  to  be  found. 
To  these  would  be  admitted  persons  of  both  sexes,  at  the  age  of  16,  to  remain  for  five 
years'  training,  during  the  first  two  of  which  they  would  be  full-time  students  at 
college,  attending  practising  or  model  schools  as  required.  The  third  year  would  be 
spent  by  them  as  half-time  teachers  (receiving  half-pay)  in  some  school  approved  by 
the  training  college  authorities,  within  a  two  or  three  mile  radius  of  the  college.  The 
half-time  might  be  alternate  months  or  quarters.  The  last  two  years  would  be  spent 
in  selected  schools  within  the  inspector's  district,  in  which  they  would  be  probationary 
teachers  on  full  pay,  but  still  under  some  supervision  from  the  college.  There  would 
be  no  religious  test  or  instruction.  It  is  further  proposed  to  bridge  over  the  period 
between  14,  when  school  age  ceases,  and  10,  the  age  of  admission  to  such  colleges, 
by  payment  to  males  of  what  they  would  otherwise  earn  from  ordinary  employments  ; 
a  very  small  payment  being  supposed  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  females.  During 
this  period  they  would  be  under  instruction  in  secondary  schools,  if  satisfactory 
schools  of  that  kind  existed  in  the  district ;  if  not,  special  instruction  would  be  provided 
for  them  by  the  school  board  or  by  the  day  training  college  authorities.  The  whole 
cost  of  this  plan  to  the  State  is  estimated  at  60,200/.  for  10  colleges  for  the  first  three 
years  of  training,  with  an  annual  output  of  1,200  probationary  teachers.  The  expense 
is  to  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated  -Fund.§  Mr.  MacCarthy  contemplates  the  foun- 
dation of  scholarships  by  which  poor  scholars  may  be  maintained  from  14  to  16  years 
of  age  in  secondary  schools,  a  plan  which,  if  carried  out,  would  entail  a  further  cost 
upon  the  rates  for  preliminary  education.  On  these  proposals  we  remark,  that,  if 
carried  out,  they  would  at  once  lead  to  a  claim  from  the  existing  colleges  for  largely 
increased  grants;  and  they  would  also  involve  the  superseding ^ro  tanto  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  system.  On  these  and  on  other  grounds  we  think  this  plan  is  open  to 
objections. 

Another  scheme  for  establishing  day  training  colleges  was  laid  before  us  by  Mr. 
Cumin,  which  does  not  contemplate  any  interference  with  the  present  colleges,  or  with 
the  pupil-teacher  sy8tem.||  It  proposes  to  utilise  as  day  training  colleges  existing 
educational  institutions,  in  which  lectures  may  be  delivered,  covering  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  ground  of  the  present  syllabus  in  force  in  training  colleges,  and  to  which 
practising  schools  may  be  hereafter  attached.  The  training  branches  of  these  colleges 
would  be  under  the  management  of  a  local  committee.  The  financial  arrangements 
suggested  by  Mr.  Cumin  for  carrying  out  this  proposal  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  A  Queen's  scholar  who  elects  to  be  trained  at  a  day  training  college  will  be 
awarded  a  scholarship  of  25?.  for  each  year  of  his  training.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
course  is  for  two  years,  but  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  for  three  years. 

(2.)  The  scholarship  will  be  payable  half-yearly  to  the  Queen's  scholar,  through 
the  local  committee,  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  the  local  committee  that 
he  has  attended  the  prescribed  classes  and  lectures  during  the  preceding  months. 

(3.)  The  Department  will  pay  to  the  local  committee  in  respect  of  each  day  Queen's 
scholar  in  training  an  additional  sum  of  101.  in  aid  of  the  class  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  ttie  committee.  This  grant  will  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the 
production  of  a  statement,  approved  by  the  Department,  and  certified  in  such  manner 
as  the  Department  may  require,  showing  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  committee 
during  the  year. 
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(4.)  Wliere  tlie  expenses  incurred  by  the  committee  in  any  year  do  not  equal  or 
exceed  10/.  per  day  Queen's  scholar,  the  grant  offered  by  (3)  will  be  proportionately 
reduced. 

(5.)  The  grants  (that  is  to  say,  the  251.  and  the  101.)  may  be  withdrawn  for  such 
time  as  the  Department  determine,  if  in  any  year  the  local  committee  fail  to  satisfy 
the  Department  that  a  due  proportion  of  the  Queen's  scholars  trained  under  their 
direction  are  following  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school. 

"  Thus,  assuming,"  says  Mr.  Cumin,  "  that  a  student  can  board  and  lodge  himself 
"  during  the  40  weeks  of  training  for  28L,  or  14s.  per  week,  he  will  have  to  pay  3/. 
"  towards  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  In  English  training  colleges  the  fees  now  paid 
"  by  men  vary  from  101.  to  20Z.  for  the  two  years'  training,  and  the  average  fee  in 
"  1886  was  8L  2s.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  a  day  Queen's  scholar  would  be 
"  able  to  pay  about  8/.  a  year  towards  his  maintenance  and  education.  Deducting  the 
"  'SI  required  for  his  maintenance,  he  could  pay  the  local  committee  bl.  a  year  towards 
"  their  expenses.  This  would  enable  the  committee  to  spend  15L  a  year;  that  is  to 
"  say,  the  10?.  and  the  5/.  I  should  suppose  that,  where  a  fair  number  of  day  Queen's 
"  scholars  are  trained,  the  above  sums  would  meet  the  class  fees  and  the  other  lecturer's 
"  salaries,  for  which  the  local  committee  would  be  responsible. 

"  I  might  just  supplement  that,"  Mr.  Cumin  goes  on  to  say,  "  by  a  comparison  with 
"  what  is  the  actual  state  of  things.  In  the  training  colleges  for  men  the  average 
'•'  annual  cost  is  61/.  This  includes  maintenance  of  buildings,  taxes,  and  so  on,  which 
"  amount  to  9/. ;  the  cost  of  the  Science  and  Art  Departmeiit  is  3/. ;  that  makes  12/. 
"  But  the  9/.,  of  course,  will  not  be  incurred  in  the  day  colleges,  and  the  3/.  is  repaid 
"  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Therefore  you  may  deduct  those  two  amounts, 
"  and  that  brings  the  Gl/.  down  to  49/.,  which  is  the  net  cost.  This  might  be  met 
"  by  a  grant  of  25/.  for  board  and  10/.  for  fees  from  the  State;  that  is  to  say,  35/., 
"  and  then  that  would  leave,  even  if  the  expenses  could  not  be  reduced,  a  sum  to  be 
"  paid  by  the  student  or  by  his  friends  of  14/.  That  is  taking  a  very  liberal  estimate, 
'•  but  I  am  only  putting  it  in  order  to  show  that  even  at  that  liberal  estimate  it 
"  would  not  be  outside  the  class  of  people  who,  I  think,  would  be  induced  to  become 
"  teachers  by  the  superior  education  which  they  would  get  and  the  superior  lectures 
"  they  would  attend." 

This  plan  is  recommended  to  us  by  Mr.  Cumin  as  likely  to  introduce  persons  of 
superior  education  into  the  profession  of  elementary  teachers,"'"  and  at  the  same  time 
to  "  improve  very  greatly  the  position  of  the  teachers,  and  also  their  real  merit  and 
"  teaching  power."  He  suggests  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  professors  whose 
lectures  the  students  were  attending,  should  become  responsible  to  the  Department  for 
their  moral  supervision.  No  interference  is  contemplated  with  their  religious  views, 
but  it  is  observable  that  in  this  scheme  no  provision  for  religious  instruction  is  contem- 
plated.f  This  plan,  if  carried  out,  would,  in  his  opinion,  redress  any  grievance  now 
alleged  to  arise  from  the  great  preponderance  of  denominational  colleges.  Mr.  Cumin 
does  not  think  that  these  day  training  colleges  would  come  into  any  direct  competi- 
tion with  residential  colleges,;};  since  the  close  supervision  which  can  alone  be  exercised 
in  the  former  would  naturally  give  their  students  a  preference  in  the  eyes  of  managers 
over  those  trained  in  the  latter.  The  students  of  day  colleges  would,  it  is  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Cumin,  be  the  successors  of  the  present  acting,  i.e.,  vm trained  teachers,  rather 
than  of  those  now  trained  in  residential  colleges.§  As  these  acting  teachers,  however, 
are  largely  employed  in  small  schools  with  small  salaries,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  probable 
that  the  persons  whom  it  is  hoped  to  attract  to  such  training  institutions  would  be 
likely  to  refrain  from  seeking  the  highly-paid  situations  now  offered  in  board  and  other 
large  schools. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  concurrence  of  opinion  among  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  working  of  the  present  system  that  day  training  colleges  can  never  be 
as  effective  as  residential  ones. II  Mr.  Bourne,  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  whilst  wishing  to  see  day  training  colleges  established,  thinks  that 
their  eflfect  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils  would  not  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
residential  colleges.^  Canon  Daniel,  Principal  of  the  Battersea  Training  College, 
thinks  that  day  training  colleges  would  be  inferior  both  morally  and  intellectually.  He 
says,  "  When  I  say  they  would  be  morally  inferior,  I  mean  that  there  would  be  no  close 
"  personal  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the  taught ;  there  would  be  very  little 
"  knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the  students,  nor  would  there  be  an   opportunity 
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"  for  that  friendly  criticism  wliicli  a  master  in  a  training  college  can  give  a  student 
"  when  he  sees  that  things  are  going  wrong.  Intellectually,  of  course,  there  would  be 
"  great  disadvantages  from  much  the  same  causes."*  Mr.  Mansford,  Vice-Principal 
of  the  Wesleyan  Training  College,  Westminster,  compares  the  day  training  colleges  in 
Scotland  with  the  residential  colleges  in  England,  and  prefers  the  latter  on  account 
of  the  superior  boarding  and  feeding  of  the  students  ;  and  "  then,  he  adds,  "  there  is 
"  another  circumstance,  the  conditions  under  which  a  young  man  takes  his  daily 
"  meals,  his  conduct  and  associates  at  table,  the  arrangements  of  his  bedroom,  &c., 
"  have  a  very  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  his  education  and  character.  All 
"  that  would  be  lost  by  attendance  at  day  training  colleges,  where  the  students, 
"  through  lack  of  funds,  would  be  compelled  to  live  under  conditions  which  would  go 
"  far  to  neutralise  the  benefits  of  their  intellectual  training."f  And  the  approval  of 
Mr.  Fitch  to  any  system  of  non-residential  training,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  another 
class  of  persons,  would  be  conditional  on  its  not  diminishing  the  attractiveness  and 
usefulness  of  the  existing  coUegesJ  and  on  its  making  provision  for  a  strict  moral 
control  over  its  students.  But,  subject  to  these  conditions,  he  is  in  favour  of  main- 
tenance grants  being  made  to  non-resident  students,  who,  owing  to  circumstances, 
could  not  use  the  existing  training  colleges,  whether  they  are  to  be  trained  at  day 
training  colleges,  or  at  colleges  such  as  University  College,  Liverpool,  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  or  any  other  similar  institution.  §  Mr.  Oakeley,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
all  teachers  ought  to  be  trained,  sees  no  other  way  of  effecting  this  except  by  day 
colleges,  though  he,  too,  prefers  the  existing  boarding  institutions,  and  would  protect 
them  from  any  injury  that  might  arise  from  competition  with  day  colleges. II  He 
believes  also,  that  local  university  colleges  are  anxious  to  co-operate  in  some  such 
scheme,  and  that  a  sphere  of  usefulness  is  open  before  it.^ 

The  witnesses  who  have  expressed  themselves  favourable  to  this  extension  of  training 
by  means  of  day  colleges  do  not  generally  look  as  high  as  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  for  the  educational  institutions  to  which  day  training  colleges  may  be 
affiliated.  Canon  Warburton,  indeed,  who  speaks  with  the  authority  of  an  ex-inspector 
of  female  training  colleges,  thinks  that  female  students  would  be  much  benefited  if 
they  could  go  up  to  Oxford  and  attend  high-class  lectures ;  and  he  believes  that  persons 
on  the  spot  there  might  be  induced  to  start  arrangements  to  ^-ccommodate  them  in 
boarding  houses,  if  assured  of  support  from  the  Government.**  But  Mr.  Sharpe 
looks  rather  to  such  institutions  as  Owens  College,  The  Yorkshire  College,  and  Masons 
College,  as  likely  to  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  day  training  of  elementary 
teachers.f f  And  in  like  manner  Mr.  Fitch  does  not  look  forward  to  any  advantage  from 
association  with  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  rather  with  colleges  of  the  Scotch  type.  J  i 
Canon  Daniel  does  not  approve  of  the  suggestion  to  connect  the  training  colleges  with 
the  old  universities. §§  It  is  rather  to  what  are  now  called  local  university  colleges  that 
these  schemes  point  as  the  nucleus  of  the  day  training  college. 

"We  have  had  the  advantage  of  examining  Professor  Bodington  on  the  details  of 
a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  department  for  training  elementary  teachers  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  which  is  not  a  residential  college,  but  one 
only  for  teaching  and  examining. ||||  We  do  not,  however,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
express  an  opinion  here  as  to  what  places  of  higher  education  may  ultimately  co-operafce 
with  this  particular  scheme  of  day  training  colleges.  At  the  Yorkshire  College  those 
general  subjects  which  are  required  of  candidates  for  certificates  are  already  taught 
to  ex-pupil  teachers  and  acting  teachers,  and  arrangements  might  easily,  Mr.  Bodington 
believes,  be  made  for  adding  the  professional  subjects. ]|f  He  thinks  that  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood  could  be  utilised,  under  a  master  of  method,  for  practising  the 
students  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  for  this  the  school  managers  are  willing  to  give 
facilities.  Already  100  acting  teachers  attend  the  classes  at  the  college  in  the.  evening, 
and  on  Saturdays.***  Arrangements  could  be  made  for  from  30  to  40  pupils,  who 
would  be  easily  assimilated  into  the  general  body  of  students.  The  annual  cost  of 
tuition  and  maintenance  Mr.  Bodington  reckons  at  about  551.  The  results  for  college 
subjects  would  be  tested  by  the  University,  and  for  professional  subjects  by  a  Govern- 
ment examination. tff  Though  the  college  would  give  no  religious  teaching,  Mr. 
Bodington  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  various  denominations  in  Leeds  would  gladly 
organise  voluntary  religious  instruction  for  day  students  in  training  belonging  to  their 
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own  bodies.     It  is  expected,  however,  tliat  the  majority  of  students  would  reside  with    Part  III. 
friends  or  r(;latives.     The  certificate  here   obtained  would  count,  and  lead  up    to    a     Chapter  6. 

degree  in  that  university  to  which  the  local  college  was  affiliated.     It  is  estimated         

that  the  number  of  students  to  be  thus  instructed  would  not  be  large  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  in  the  college.  But  the  value  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  which 
may  be  undertaken  ut  once,  if  the  Government  can  encourage  it  with  a  promise  of 
grants  payable  to  the  student  for  board,  and  to  the  college  for  teaching,  he  holds  to 
be  very  great.  The  system  resembles  in  some  respects  those  in  use  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  and  the  success  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Bodington  thinks,  promises  well  for  the 
success  of  a  similar  undertaking  in  England.*  The  scheme  in  connexion  with  the 
Yorkshire  College  has  been  favourably  commended  to  us  in  memorials  supported  by 
the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  in  Leeds,  and  by  the  Church  Day  Schools  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  by  the  school  board  of  that  town.f  Mr.  Fitch  also  expressed  himself  Utilising 
strongly  in  favour  of  utilising  local  university  colleges,  such  as  Owens  College,  Man-  ''^."■^  . 
Chester,  and  University  College,  Liverpool,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  proposed  ^"iwgg  ^ 
that  certificates  should  be  given  to  graduates  of  such  colleges  who,  after  attending 
for  at  least  six  months  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  and  theory  of  teaching,  and 
having  practised  for  a  similar  period  under  supervision  in  a  practising  school,  should 
pass  the  Education  Department's  examination  in  school  management.  He  was  likewise 
in  favour  of  maintenance  grants  being  made  by  the  Department  to  non-resident  stu- 
dents at  such  colleges,  and  also,  under  certain  conditions,  to  non-resident  students 
at  day  training  colleges. 

We  have  also  strong  evidence  from  Wales,  where  there  is  at  present  a  serious  Wales, 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  training  elementary  teachers^,  in  favour  of  utilizing  for 
this  purpose  the  colleges  recently  established  at  Aberystwith,  Cardiff,  and  Bangor. 
Mr.  Lewis  Williams,  who  is  chairman  of  the  School  Board  at  Cardiff,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  University  College  in  that  town,  laid  before  us  resolutions, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Council  of  the  College  urging  the  importance  of  founding 
Queen's  scholarships  for  elementary  teachers  at  the  Welsh  university  colleges,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  the  Cardiff  School  Board,  pledging  itself,  in  case  sucb  scholar- 
ships were  founded,  to  give  opportunity,  in  the  schools  of  the  town,  for  the  acquisition 
of  px'actical  experience  in  teaching  and  in  school  management.  The  Council  of  the 
College  is  further  prepared  to  supply  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  pro- 
fessional teaching.^ 

Considering  the  demand  that  already  exists  for  more  ample  or  more  generally  avail-  Conclusion, 
able  opportunities  of  training,  and  the  importance  of  giving  every  facility  for  training 
to  those  who  now  obtain  certificates  without  it;  considering,  further,  that  such  schemes 
as  those  submitted  to  us  would,  in  their  nature,  be  tentative,  that  they  would  not 
involve  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  and  would  only  be  adopted  when  local  circumstances 
seemed  to  invite  the  adaptation  of  some  existing  educational  machinery  to  this  pur- 
pose, we  think  it  might  be  well  that  some  such  experiment  should  be  made,  subject 
to  the  condition,  that  only  a  limited  number  of  students  should  receive  Government 
assistance  towards  their  training.  It  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  limit  the 
number  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  being  trained  in  such  colleges  at  their  own 
expense.  But  such  a  number  only  of  students  should  be  paid  for  by  the  Department 
as  are  found  practically  necessary  to  complete  the  supply  of  trained  teachers,  who,  it 
has  been  already  intimated,  should  be  largely  substituted  for  the  present  mass  of 
untrained  and  uncertificated  teachers. 

In  these  proposals  for  day  training  the  following  important  points,  no  doubt,  will  Conditions 
require  the  serious  attention  of  Parliament.  to  be 

1.  The  question  of  security  for  religious  and  moral  instruction  for  those  who  are  to  '""Ifi^''^- 
be  teachers. 

2.  The  constitution  of  a  governing  body  at  each  centre,  corresponding  to  the 
managing  committee  of  a  training  college,  which,  at  some  pecuniary  risk,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  professional,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  education  of  the 
students,  and  will  provide  model  and  practising  schools  under  its  own  direct  control 
and  supervision. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  governing  body  with  the  Depart- 
ment, more  especially  in  regard  to  the  security  to  be  given  to  the  State  that  the 
students  after  being  trained  at  the  public  cost  will  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
elementary  teachers. 

4.  The  means  of  securing  that  the  supply  of  trained  day  students  shall  not  exceed 
the  probable  demands  of  the  country. 
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Conclusion. 


In  reference  to  the  question  between  boarding-  and  day  training  colleges,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  so  long  as  many  of  the  pupil-teachers  are  drawn  from  uneducated  homes, 
and  come  to  college  imperfectly  prepared,  the  undivided  influence  of  a  good  residential 
college  will  be  of  advantage  to  them,  and  in  any  case,  arrangements  will  be  necessary 
for  boarding  some  of  the  day  students  who  attend  colleges  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes.  But  in  proportion  as  the  colleges  are  brought  within  reach  of  the  homes  of 
the  students,  and  these  are  drawn  from  families  of  wider  education,  we  consider  that 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  home  influence,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
training  college,  may  in  many  cases  be  a  great  advantage. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  new  day  training  colleges,  we  think,  without  defining 
too  minutely  how  they  should  be  administered,  that  their  government  should  be  both 
educational  and  of  a  local  representative  character.  But  whilst  recommending  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  suggested  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  colleges,  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  portion  of  the  cost  of  establishing  or 
maintaining  them  should  fall  upon  the  rates.  If  the  great  need  for  them  exists  which 
is  asserted  by  some  witnesses,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  liberality  of  those  who  are 
anxious  to  see  them  provided,  will  furnish  whatever  funds  may  be  needed. 

A  suggestion  for  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  existing  residential  training 
colleges  was  laid  before  us  by  Mr.  Cumin ;  who  proposed  that  the  colleges  should 
be  permitted,  though  not  compelled,  to  take  day  students.*  Such  a  suggestion 
appears  to  ns  to  have  very  great  recommendations.  The  children  of  parents  of  a 
different  denomination  from  that  of  the  college,  if  residing  at  home  or  with  some 
family  approved  by  their  parents  and  the  college  authorities,  might  be  received  on 
terms  similar  to  those  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acb  of  1869  (section  16),  whicn  pro- 
vides for  the  education  of  day  scholars  at  boarding  schools,  without  their  being  required 
to  join  in  the  family  worship  of  the  school,  or  to  receive  any  religions  instruction 
to  which  the  parents  object.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  students  might  enable 
the  smaller  colleges  to  strengthen  their  teaching  staff.  Such  a  plan  would  also  supply 
to  the  day  students  that  superintendence  which  we  hold  to  be  so  important  an  element 
of  training,  the  authorities  of  the  college  being  bound  to  exercise  a  close  supervision 
over  those  who  mixed  daily  with  their  resident  students  ;  while  the  day  students 
would  have  the  great  advantage  of  joining  a  body  with  well  established  traditions, 
and  pervaded  by  a  strong  esprit  de  corps.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  of  admitting  day 
students,  thus  being  left  optional  with  the  authorities  of  the  college,  this  option  would 
naturally  be  exercised  only  where  there  was  room  to  spare,  and  where  therefore  no  outlay 
on  buildings  would  necessarily  be  called  for.  In  the  great  centres  of  population 
those  students  of  higher  cultivation  whom  it  is  hoped  to  attract  into  the  profession, 
might  be  led  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  training  by  this,  and  by  the  other 
plans  which  have  been  before  described. 

In  conclusion,  while  unanimously  recommending  that  the  experiment  of  a  system 
of  day  training  for  teachers  and  of  day  training  colleges  should  be  tried  on  a  limited 
scale,  we  would  strongly  express  our  opinion  that  the  existing  system  of  residential 
colleges  is  the  best  both  for  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
country,  and  the  above  recommendations  are  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  meeting 
the  cases  of  those  teachers,  to  whom  for  various  reasons  a  residence  at  a  training 
college  cannot  at  present  be  offered. 


Chapter  7. 


Increase  of 
ficholars  on 
the  rcll. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Attendance  and  Compulsion. 

The  tables  furnislied  by  tl  e  Education  Department,  to  which  we  have  referred  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  report,  strikingly  exhibit  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  children  brought  into  school  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  Whereas  in  that  year  the  numbers  on  the  roU  in  elementary  schools  receiving- 
annual  grants  amounted  to  1,693,059,  or  7-66  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population 
of  the  year,  this  number  had  risen  in  1886  to  4,465,000,  amounting  to  16-24  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  population  for  the  latter  year.f  A  portion  of  this  increase 
is,  indeed,  due  to  elementary  schools  of  a  quasi-public  character  already  in  existence 


*  59,042-.3,  59,727  (Cumin). 


1 1609-10  (Cumin). 
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which  during  that  period  came  under  the  purview  of  the  Department  for  the  first     ^-"^i'  ^^■ 
time,  through  their  admission  to  tho  annual  grant.     A  further  portion  of  the  increase    Chapter  7. 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  substitution  of  public  elementary  schools  for  private  adventure 
schools  of  varying  types  and  quality.     But  the  laigor  proportion  of  this  very  remark- 
able increase  is  a  genuine  addition  to  the  number  of  children  under  efficient  instruction. 

Mr.  Curahi  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  at  present  almost  every  child  goes  Actual 
to  an  efficient  school  for  a  certain  time  in  its  life."^  In  like  manner  the  belief  ""'"j'^''  °^ 
is  shared  by  the  present  and  the  former  chairman  of  the  London  fcchooi  Boardf  that,  ^jj^  y^^^ 
speaking  generally,  the  whole  school  population  of  London  is  now  on  the  roil, 
though  Mr.  Diggle  admits  that  there  must  always  be  a  residuum,  belonging  to  the 
neglected  classes,  which  the  machinery  of  the  school  board  is  unable  to  reach.  J  Even 
these,  he  thinks,  have  at  some  time  or  other  mostly  attended  a  school.  But  the 
proportion  of  those  not  attending  any  school,  Mr.  Cumin  believes,  is  being  gradually 
reduced  in  England,  and  the  migration  of  parents  is,  he  thinks,  accountable  for  a  good 
many  of  these  cases.  Tliroughout  England  and  Wales  the  Report  of  the  Department 
for  1886-87  (page  242)  shows  that  the  niimber  of  scholars  between  7  and  11  years 
of  age  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools  is  equal  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  number  of 
children  of  that  age  belonging  to  the  class  usually  found  in  elementary  schools.  In 
some  agricultural  parishes  every  child  of  school  age  is  known  to  be  at  scbool.§ 
That  such  a  result  should  have  been  brought  about  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with  so 
little  friction,  affords  no  small  ground  for  satisfaction. 

In  like  manner  the  regularity  of  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  per-centage  of  the  Regularity  of 
number  on  the  roll  who  are  in  actual  average  attendance,  steadily,  though  much  ^"endance. 
more  slowly,  increases.  Almost  everywhere,  however,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  in  some  instances  to  a  considerable  extent.  Throughout  England  and 
Wales  the  average  attendance  of  the  registered  scholars  has  risen  from  68  09  per 
cent,  in  1870  to  7627  in  1886.  In  London  this  figure  rises  to  78*9  ;  in  the  counties 
of  Bedford,  Oxford,  and  Westmoreland  to  80 ;  and  in  Berks  to  81  per  cent.  In 
Huddersfield,  where  special  pains  are  taken  to  improve  the  attendance,  it  is  as  high 
as  84  per  cent,  in  the  board  schools,  and  81  per  cent,  in  the  voluntary  schools  ;|| 
while  in  a  large  voluntary  school  at  Liverpool  it  rises  to  94  per  cent.,  probably 
approaching  the  highest  point  to  which  regularity  can  be  forced  without  a  careful 
sifting  of  scholars,  the  ordinary  absence  from  sickness  and  infection  alone  being 
supposed  to  approach  5  per  ceut.,^  but  it  must  be  added  that  in  Liverpool  the  names 
are  removed  from  the  registers  more  rapidly  than  in  other  districts.**  Any  good  school 
in  a  town  which  from  its  popularity  is  able  to  pick  its  scholars  finds  little  trouble 
in  getting  regular  attendance  ;  and  .the  same  may  be  said  in  many  a  country  school 
in  which  the  clergyman,  the  teacher,  and  the  leading  residents,  exert  all  their  influence 
to  get  the  children  to  attend.  One  condition,  however,  of  a  high  per-centage  of 
attendance  is  that  the  school  shall  be  thoroughly  good,  and  another  that  the  children 
shall  like  it."|~|-  This  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case  where  the  buildings  are  warm 
and  cheerful,  and  where  the  school  is  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  does  not  think  that 
his  duties  to  his  scholars  begin  and  end  with  the  school  hours,  and  who  lives  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  largely  tended  to  promote  regularity  of  attendance.  Causes  of 
we  should  do  wrong    to    omit  the  value  which  parents   who  have  themselves  reaped  regularity  of 
the  advantage  of  elementary  education  attach  to  a  school  for  their  children.     A  person  ^"^"^ 
wholly  illiterate  is  probably  sceptical  as  to  the  benefits  of  education ;  one  who  has 
been  himself  educated,  even  though  imperfectly,  is  better  able  to  comprehend  the  value 
to  his  children  of  the  discipline  and  instruction  to  be  gained  by  punctual  attendance  at 
school.     The  former  will  not  exercise  his  personal  influence  to  carry  out  school  regu- 
lations,   while  the  latter,    being  alive  to    the   need  of    education   and    of   intelligent 
training,  will  be  more  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  school    authorities.     From    the 
educational  progress  recorded  since  the  date  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission, 
it  is  manifest  that  this  class  of  motives  must  have  been  for  some  years  largely  increasing 
in  operation.     Neither  ought  we  to  omit  from  consideration  the  improved  homes  auO 
greater  comfort  at  the  present  time  enjoyed  by  the  working  classes,  which  tend  lo 
increase  their  sense  of  the  ill  consequences  attending  upon  ignorance. 

It  is,  however,  to  compulsion,  first  partially  introduced  in  1870,  widely  extended  in  Compulsion. 
1876,  and  fully  and  universally  established  in  1880,  that  the  increase  of  the  numbers  on 
the  roll  is  largely  attributable.     Among  the  witnesses  before  us,  Mr.  Stewart  appears 

*   1954-65  (Cumin).  ■\  31,572  (Buxton).  J  29,658  (Diggle).  §  1615-7  (Cumin). 

II  20,302  (Tait).        %  22,376  (Horsfield).        «•  33,965  (McNeile).         ft  20,100-4  (Castle). 
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Part  III. 

Chapter  7. 


T)ay  indus- 
trial schools. 


Truant 
schools. 


to  stand  alone  in  his  opinion  that,  provided  the  required  accommodation  had  been 
furnished,  the  result  would  have  been  much  the  same  if  attendance  had  not  been 
obligatory.*  But  to  estimate  fairly  the  influence  which  compulsion  has  had  upon  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  to  which  we  have  already 
called  attention,  we  must  speak  of  it  under  the  three  heads  into  which  its  operation 
may  be  divided.  There  is,  first  the  direct  influence  of  compulsion.  This  is  exerted 
over  parents  who  are  indifi^erent  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  their  children, 
who  are  very  eager  to  obtain  what  advantage  they  can  from  those  children's 
earnings,  but  who  never  look  beyond.  The  fear  of  punishment  has,  no  doubt,  affected 
this  section  of  the  population  who  send  their  children  because  they  feel  obliged ; 
although  in  large  towns,  by  frequent  removals  from  one  neighbourhood  to  anothei', 
they  often  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  attendance  officers.  But,  secondly,  compulsion 
exercises  an  indirect  influence.  Many  parents  are  apathetic,  yield  weakly  to  their 
children's  wish  not  to  go  to  school,  or  find  it  convenient  to  use  their  services  at 
home,  and  so,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  make  but  little  effort  to  insist  upon  their 
children's  attendance  at  school.  But  they  are  keenly  alive  to  the  disgrace  of  being 
brought  before  a  magistrate,  the  fear  of  which  supplies  a  stimulus  sufficient  to  make 
them  do  their  duty  in  this  respect.  In  addition,  the  existence  of  a  compulsory  law 
has  considerably  affected  public  opinion,  and  has  done  much  to  secure  a  larger  school 
attendance  by  making  people  recognise  that  the  State  regards  them  as  neglecting 
their  duty  if  their  children  remain  uneducated.  It  is  probable  that  the  law  of  com- 
pulsion has  exercised  greater  influence  on  school  attendance  from  these  causes  than 
any  other.  Lastly,  the  introduction  of  labour  certificates  by  the  Act  of  1876,  has 
exerted  considerable  power  over  the  minds  of  many  thrifty  parents,  who  have  been 
anxious  for  their  children  to  obtain  exemption  from  school  attendance  at  as  early  an 
age  as  possible,  that  they  may  begin  to  earn  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  family. 
But  however  adequate  an  instrument  compulsion  has  proved  for  getting  children  on 
to  the  school  register,  it  is  confessedly  much  less  effectual  in  increasing  the  regularity 
of  attendance.  The  children  who  have  been  enrolled  by  its  means  come  chiefly  from 
the  more  ignorant  and  careless  families,  and  are  naturally  the  least  likely  to  attend 
regularly.f  And,  in  addition,  the  latitude  allowed  in  carrying  out  the  law  of  compulsion 
is  too  great,  to  secure  a  satisfactory  amount  of  regularity,  seven  attendances  out  of 
every  ten  rdost  frequently  satisfying  the  authorities. 

As  a  means  of  enforcing  compulsion  on  certain  classes  of  children,  the  day  industrial 
schools  established  in  several  large  cities  under  the  Act  of  1876,  have  been  found 
efficacious.^  Irregular  children,  and  children  of  negligent  parents,  are  detained  in 
these  schools,  in  which  they  are  fed  as  well  as  taught ;  and  orders  are  made  by  the 
magistrates  on  the  parents  for  contributions  towards  the  cost.  A  large  number 
of  the  scholars  who  have  been  sent  to  these  schools  merely  on  the  grounds  of 
irregularity  are  discharged  after  only  a  few  months'  detention,  on  condition  that 
they  attend  an  ordinary  elementary  school  with  regularity ;  and  their  attendance 
while  thus  "  on  licence  "  is  supervised  by  a  special  officer,  attached  to  the  staff  of  the 
day  industrial  school,  instead  of  by  the  ordinary  attendance  officer.§  The  results  in 
many  cases  have  been  most  satisfactory,  the  attendances  of  these  children  in  Liverpool 
after  leaving  the  day  industrial  school  having  reached  87  per  cent,  of  all  possible  atten- 
dances. ||  Detention  in  these  schools  further  provides  a  suitable  substitute  in  many 
(iases  for  commitments  to  ordinary  boarding  industrial  schools,  in  which  the  public 
expenditure  involved  is  very  heavy.  The  average  detention  in  a  boarding  industrial 
school  is  5f  years,  and  the  average  cost  rather  more  than  20^.  a  year.  Each  child, 
therefore,  detained  in  such  a  school  costs  on  an  average  about  115/.,  of  which  about 
85Z.  falls  upon  the  local  authorities  and  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.^  A  successful 
experiment  made  by  the  Rochester  School  Board,  which  has  established  a  day  indus- 
trial school  of  a  special  type,  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  the  smaller  boards  to  deal 
at  a  very  reasonable  cost  with  the  case  of  children  now  usually  sent  to  boarding, 
industrial  or  truant  schools.**  We  have  not  taken  special  evidence  upon  the  subject 
of  industrial  schools,  as  a  Royal  Commission  has  recently  reported  to  Your  Majesty 
respecting  them. 

Another  aid  to  the  enforcement  of  compulsion  which  has  been  found  useful  in 
some  districts,  has  been  the  establishment  of  truant  schools,  in  which  children  are 
detained  for  short  periods  under  a  discipline  which,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least, 
is  of  a  punitive  character. 

^~  •  2696  (Stewart).  t  4238 ;  4526-8  (Sharpe). 

X  37,492  rWright)  ;  37,530-5  (Lee)  ;  40,216  (Birley). 
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But   beyond  the   point  at  which    the  eflficacy  of   compulsion   becomes   exhausted,     Part  III. 
the  influence  and  resources  of  managers  and  teachers  often  secure  good  results  in     Chapter?, 
the  matter  of  regularity  and  of  voluntary  attendance  beyond  the  obligatory  standard  :         — — 
and  we  think  a  good  deal  more  might  be  accomplished  by  the  same  means.     It  is  gene-  for^improv- 
rally  admitted  that,  although  compulsion  may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases,  it  is  most  ing  regu- 
desirable  to  minimize  the  resort  to  it  as  far  as  possible,  by  appealing  to   other  and  larity. 
higher  motives,  and  especially  by  eflPorts  to  interest  parents  in  their  children's  progress. 
Among  many  other  means  by  which  this  end  might  be  secured,  it  has  been  suggested 
to   us  that,  as  has   already  been    done  with  very  good  results   in    some  schools,   a 
report  should,  at  the  close  of   each  school  year,  be  sent  home  to  the  parent  of  each 
child,  conveying    information   as    to    the   child's    punctuality,    general    conduct,    and 
educational   progress.      Another   means   of   attaining   the    desired   end   would  be  to 
encourage  scholars  to  take  home  some  of  their  most  interesting  reading  books,  and 
to  read  them  to  their   parents,   most   of   whom  would   be   able   to    appreciate  their 
progress  in  reading,  and  might  also  often  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  book. 
If  manual   training,  moreover,  be  introduced  into  elementary  schools,   the  parents' 
appreciation  of  its  value  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  stimulate  them  to  make  increased 
efforts,  not  only  to  secure  regular  attendance,  but  also  to  prolong  their  children's  stay 
at  school  beyond  the  period  legally  enforced.     Prizes  for  regular  abtendance  have  been 
tried  with  good  effect  by  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education,  a  voluntary  body  under 
whose  auspices  a  most  efficient  system  of  co-operation  between  board  and  voluntary 
schools  has  been  established.     In  Manchester  the  school  board  gives  rewards  for  good 
attendance,  and  is  satisfied  with  the  results.* 

The  Selmeston  plan,  introduced  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  which  has  found  many  The  Selmes- 
imitators  among  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  deserves  separate  mention.f  In  ton  plan, 
this  small  village  in  Sussex,  where  formerly,  Mr.  Parish  states,  the  attendance  was 
shocking,  the  school  fee  was  raised  in  1871  from  \d.  to  Sd.  a  week  with  the  promise  of 
a  return  of  2d.  a  week  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  each  child  who  had  attended  240 
times,  together  with  a  prize  of  Is.  for  each  pass  at  the  inspector's  examination.  The 
result  is  said  to  have  been  that  the  regularity  of  attendance  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  has  any  case  of  non-attendance  ever  been  referred  to 
the  magistrates.  This  plan,  however,  involves  so  large  an  immediate  expenditure  per 
head  out  of  voluntary  sources  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  generally  adopted,  unless  the 
circumstances  of  a  district  are  exceptional.  But  where  no  special  expedient  is  resorted 
to,  many  witnesses  concur  in  representing  that  a  great  deal  of  power  may  still  be 
exerted  by  the  personal  influence  both  of  managers  and  teachers  to  improve  the 
attendance,  even  whore  compulsion  has  exhausted  its  powers. 

Many  questions  have  been  put  to  the  witnesses  before  us  as  to  the  efficacy  of  Answers  to 
the  law  of  compulsion,  and  its  administration  by  the  local  authorities,  the  attendance  Circulars  A. 
officers,  and  the  magistrates.  Of  the  action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of  the 
magistrates  complaints  are  very  general.  In  the  replies  we  have  received  to 
Circular  A.,  both  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  and  school  boards  complain 
that  compulsion  is  not  carried  out  efficiently.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no 
uniform  system  ;  that  the  magistrates  are  lenient,  and  will  not  enforce  the  penalties  ; 
that  the  expense  of  prosecution  is  too  great ;  and  that  the  procedure  is  extremely 
dilatory  and  inefficient.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  costs  should  fall  upon  the 
parents ;  that  the  fines  should  be  increased  and  a  payment  enforced  :  and  that  a  mode 
of  legal  compulsion  should  be  adopted  which  does  not  treat  parents  as  criminals.  In 
some  cases  managers  complain  that  the  local  authorities  are  indifferent,  and  do  not 
enforce  attendance ;  and  that  when  members  of  those  bodies  are  interested  in  juvenile 
labour,  the  law  is  evaded,  and  employers  are  never  summoned.  Complaints  are  also 
made  that  the  attendance  officers  are  inefficient ;  that  their  districts  are  much  too 
large ;  that  many  of  them  have  other  occupations,  for  instance,  that  some  are  relieving 
officers ;  and  that  the  magistrates  will  not  support  them  when  they  are  energetic.  A 
few  witnesses  suggest  that  the  Department  should  undertake  compulsion,  and  that 
the  police  should  be  employed  as  attendance  officers.  In  the  replies  of  the  head 
teachers  to  Circular  D.,  the  same  complaints  are  made,  and  with  greater  frequency. 
It  is  said  that  the  compulsory  clauses  are  inoperative ;  and  that  neither  magistrates, 
local  authorities,  nor  attendance  officers  are  efficient.  Complaints  are  made  that  the 
fines  imposed  are  so  trivial  that  the  children  when  employed  can  earn  many  times 
the  amount  during  their  absence  from  school.  Some  suggest  that  school  cases  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  special  court,  or  on  separate  days ;  others  recommend  that  convic- 

•  21,350;  -21,571  (Newbold).  t  25,095-7  (Parish). 
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tion  should  be  prompt,   fines  heavy,  aud  that  employers  of  children  under  the  legal 
age  should  be  severely  punished. 

It  is  but  fair  to  notice  Mr.  Cumin's  remark,  that  the  blame  may  sometimes  lie  with 
the  local  school  authorities,  who  have  not  always  been  judicious  in  the  selection  of 
cases  for  prosecution. "'^  Canon  Warburton,  who  thinks  the  bench  does  not  now  deal 
strictly  enoug-h  with  offender.?,  considers  it  fortunate  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
compulsion  they  took  a  lenient  view  of  their  duty.  The  London  police  magistrates 
liave  foj'  some  reasons  so  limited  the  number  of  summonses  to  be  heard  in  any  one 
day  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  compulsory  law  is  said  to  be  seriously  impeded  in 
the  case  of  school  board  prosecutions.  But,  apart  from  tliis,  the  ordinary  police  court 
has  been  represented  to  us  as  a  specially  unsuitable  place  for  assembling  the  parents 
of  irregular  scholars,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  appoint  special  magistrates  and 
special  places  for  hearing  school  board  cases.  Mr.  Buxton,  the  late  chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board,  complains  that  the  attitude  of  the  Meti-opolitan  police  magis- 
trates has  even  tended  to  prejudice  the  public  against  'the  law,  and  to  throw  the 
burden  of  the  costs  on  the  school  board  instead  of  on  the  offenders.f  We  invite 
attention  to  the  list  of  cases  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  support  of  his  complaint, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (page  1021)  of  our  Second  Eeport.  It  has  been 
contended  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  appomt  a  special  magistrate  for  London  to 
adjudicate  on  school  attendances  cases,  who  should  hold  sittings  in  the  various  districts 
of  the  metropolis  at  an  hour  and  place  when  other  police  cases  were  not  being  heard  ; 
but  we  think  such  a  plan  objectionable  on  principle.  "We  have  also  had  some  evidence 
to  show  that  the  dilatory  process  of  recovering  fines  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Act  of  1879  has,  in  some  cases,  encouraged  parents  to  defy  the  law,  and  that  it  has 
added  greatly  to  the  labour  involved  in  carrying  out  compulsion.  J 

The  chief  complaint  with  respect  to  attendance  officers  is  that  they  are  too  few  in 
number  for  the  work  to  be  done,  that  they  have  other  duties  to  attend  to,  which 
engross  too  much  of  their  time,  and  that  they  are  too  easily  satisfied  with  an 
imperfect  attendance.  We  are  told  of  schools  which  are  only  visited  two  or  three 
times  a  year  by  the  attendance  officer,  §  who  is  satisfied  with  one  out  of  every  two 
attendances.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  plain  that  such  an  agency  is  powerless 
to  grapple  effectively  with  the  evil  of  irregularity.  In  country  districts,  however,  the 
influence  of  the  managers,  and  a  little  personal  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  out 
of  school  hours,  are  as  effective  for  securing  regularity  as  the  action  of  the  attendance 
ofticer.  Meanwhile  the  managers  can  always  appeal  to  the  local  authority  in  cases 
where  that  officer  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  discharge  his  duties  efficiently.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  periodical  returns  of  absentees  from  each  school  should  always  be  called 
for  by  the  local  authority,  with  whom,  aud  not  with  their  attendance  officer,  it  rests 
to  decide  upon  the  number  of  attendances  that  will  justify  them  in  not  enforcing 
compliance  with  the  letter  of  their  byelaws. 

We  think  also  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  local  committees  should  be  more 
generally  appointed  in  each  district  by  school  attendance  committees,  under  section 
32  of  the  Act  of  1876.  The  members  of  such  a  committee  would  themselves  be 
likely  to  know  the  circumstances  of  each  family,  and,  as  they  could  deal  with  cases  of 
irregularity  on  the  spot,  the  parents  would  not  be  compelled  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  school  attendance  committee,  often  held  at  long  distances  from  their  homes.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  school  attendance  committees  should  hold  meetings  from  time 
to  time  in  various  parts  of  their  district  accessible  to  the  population. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  against  school  attendance  committees ;  but  one  of 
the  witnesses  who  complained,  when  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  average  attendance 
in  five  at  least  of  the  rural  counties,  which  are  chiefly  under  school  attendance 
committees,  rose  to  nearly  82  per  cent.,  whereas  the  average  of  England  was  only 
76  per  cent.,  admitted  that,  judged  by  results,  these  local  authorities  could  not  be  so 
negligent  of  their  duty  as  was  sometimes  assumed.||  This  admission  is  confirmed  by  a 
table  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  our  third  Report  (pages  740-1),  which  fully  bears  out 
the  assertion  of  those  who  maintain  that  as  far  as  regularity  of  attendance  is  con- 
cerned the  efficacy  of  school  attendance  committees  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  school 
boards.  The  conditions,  however,  of  regular  school  attendance  are  so  complex,  and  so 
essentially  different  for  urban  and  rural  districts,  that  we  cannot  make  any  certain  com- 
parison between  the  relative  efficiency  of  compulsion,  as  enforced  by  school  attendance 
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committees  aud  school  boards,  based  simply  on  school  attendance.  In  the  country  the 
element  of  distance  and  bad  roads  tells  against  attendance;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
accommodation  is  generally  sufficient  in  quantity,  and  the  schools,  having  a  settled 
constituency,  do  not  suffer  from  the  evil  of  migration.  In  the  towns  there  is  some- 
times a  deficiency  of  school  supply  ;  the  poorest  pa'^euts  are  less  under  the  control  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  low  parts  of  large  towns  attract  a  population  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  any  in  the  rural  districts.  It  i.s  admitted,  that  school  attendance 
committees,  which  rest  on  the  area  of  the  union,  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  'n 
enforcing  attendance  than  boards  elected  by  parishes  with  a  small  population.  In 
small  areas,  such  as  many  of  the  rural  parishes,  many  school  boards  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  inefiiective  in  carrying  out  compulsion,  and  some  have  occasionally  to  be 
declared  in  default.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  larger  school  boards  leave  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  vigour  with  which  thej  look  after  the  attendance.  Huddersfield 
appears  to  be  a  good  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  large  population,  where  the 
board  acts  vigorously,  employs  sufficient  officers,  and  is  backed  by  a  sympathising 
bench.*  The  table  inserted  below,  which  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  (1881-2)  (p.  xxxi),  throws  light  upon  the  comparative  activity  at  that  date  of 
the  various  classes  of  educational  authorities  : — 


Paut  TII. 
Chapter  7. 


1.  Number  -  -  -  - 

2.  Who  have  appointed  no  attendance  or  inquiry 

officer. 

3.  Who  have  instituted  no  prosecution  of  parents 

or  employers. 


School  Boards. 


2,076 
(a)  496 

1,029 


School  Attendance  Committees  for 


Boroughs. 


Unions. 


Urban  Sanitarj- 
Districts. 


112 


12 


580 
10 

5.5 


69 


(a)  The.se  are  mostly  the  boards  (if  very  small  parishes,  in  which  the  members  themselves,  or  the  teachers,  act  as  attendance 
officers,  and  with  good  results. 

The  evidence  before  us  generally  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  parents  are  becoming  Feeling  of 
more  and  more   reconciled  to  compulsion. t       But  from    Welwyn   in    Herts, J  Menai  P^t'ents. 
Bridge§  in  Wales,  and  Dibden||  in  Hampshire,  we  have  been  informed  that  it  is  very 
distasteful  to  parents  in  those  places.     These,  however,  are  just  the  localities  where  it 
is  said  by  the  same  witnesses  that  compulsion  is  not  efi'ectively  carried  out. 

Unfortunately  the  desire  to  get  the  standard  of  exemption  passed  has  not  strength-  A.ge  of  leav- 
ened, but  has  rather  superseded,  that  desire  of  parents  for  the  improvement  of  their  ing  school, 
children,  which  was  the  only  motive  to  be  appealed  to  before  attendance  at  school 
became  compulsory.  From  every  quarter  we  have  been  told  that  a  very  great  majority 
of  children  now  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  are  legally  exempted  from  attendance,  and 
that  the  education  of  the  majority  of  scholars  is  thus  prematurely  closed.  We  find  it 
difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  some  of  the  statements  made  to  us,  as  to  the  withdrawal 
of  children  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  with  the  figures  in  one  of 
the  returns  furnished  to  us  by  the  Education  Department  to  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 
of  our  First  Report  (page  522).  These  figures,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  may  be 
conveniently  given  for  three  years  of  special  interest  in  our  educational  history,  1870, 
1875,  and  1880,  and  for  1886.  They  show  the  following  per-centage  of  scholars  on 
the  registers  of  schools  inspected  in  each  of  these  years : — 


Scholars  above  10 
12 
13 


1870. 


27-86 
9-55 
4-09 


1875. 


1880. 


29-13 
9-64 
3-36 


.33-55 


1881). 


.33-74 
11-98 

4-18 


The  gross  number  of  scholars,  represented  by  these  per-centages,  show  a  very  con. 

siderable  increase.     The  number  of  children  above  12  on  the  registers  was — 

In  1870  -  ...     161,703 

1875  ....    264,700 

1880  -  -  -         -     498,199 

1886  ...  .     536,616 
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The  remarkable  increase  between  1875  and  1880  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  the  universal  application  of  direct  compulsion  in  1880,  although  the  improvements 
in  the  Code  of  1875  do  not  appear  to  have  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment ir.  the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  In  parishes  where  there  is  much  demand  for 
children's  labour,  and  where  the  standard  of  exemption  is  as  low  as  the  fourth,  several 
witnesses  have  assured  us  that  few  children  remain  at  school  after  10  years  of  age.'" 
But  the  consequences  of  premature  removal  from  school,  on  passing  the  standard  pre- 
scribed as  a  condition  of  labour,  are  even  more  serious  where  the  demand  for  juvenile 
laboiir  is  slack.  An  interval  then  occurs  between  the  completion  of  school  life  and 
the  entry  on  employment  which,  in  the  case  of  boys  especially,  is  most  injurious  to 
character,  and  leads  to  the  loss  of  what  little  of  intellectual  acquirements  they  had 
gained  at  school. f  At  Stoke-upon-Trent,  for  instance,  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer  points  out 
that  while  a  total  exemption  from  school  can,  under  the  byelaws,  be  easily  reached 
at  11,  under  the  Factory  Acts  full  time  work  is  not  attainable  till  the  age  of  13,  and 
we  gather  from  his  evidence  that  the  interval  between  11  and  13  is  too  often  wasted 
in  idleness  with  the  worst  effects  on  those  who  are  condemned  to  it.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  forward  child  is  left  in  a  worse  position  than  the  wastrel,  who  must 
either  go  to  work  or  continue  at  school  till  he  is  14  years  old.| 

Two  classes  of  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  us  for  the  premature  removal  of 
children  from  school,  immediately  on  their  passing  the  minimum  legal  standard  of 
exemption.  The  most  obvious  one  is  that  of  raising  the  standard,  so  as  to  make 
compulsory  education  cover  a  larger  part  of  a  child's  life.  We  have  heard  much 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  fifth  standard  might  be  made  the  universal  minimum 
standard  of  exemption,  as  is  the  case  in  Scotland,  without  inflicting  any  serious  injury 
on  parents  or  employers.  Such  is  the  opinion,  for  example,  of  Mr.  Synge,  H.M. 
Inspector  in  the  eastern  counties,  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  he  would  accept 
a  pass  in  two  subjects  ^s  a  qualification  for  labour,  if  in  the  previous  standard  the 
pass  had  been  a  complete  one  ;§  and  he  would  give  an  additional  qualification  for 
labour,  to  be  obtained  by  attendance  only,  so  that  dull  children,  whose  school  life  is 
now  prolonged  to  no  good  purpose  after  brighter  children  of  their  own  age  have 
been  discharged,  might  be  set  free  to  go  to  work  on  an  attendance  qualification  in 
default  of  one  gained  by  attainments  ||  Several  other  experts  advocated  the  universal 
adoption  of  the  fifth  standard  for  exemption  from  school  attendauce.Tf 

Mr.  Oakeley,  whose  experience  as  an  inspector  is  long  and  varied,  has  a  still  bolder 
proposal  to  make,  viz.,  that  educational  standards  of  exemption  should  be  entirely 
abolished,  and  that  an  age  standard  should  be  substituted  under  the  provisions  he 
suggests.  Half-time  employment  would,  according  to  his  proposal,  not  be  accessible 
to  a  child  till  it  was  10,  or  better  still  11,  and  all  children  would  be  forced  to  remain 
at  school  till  they  were  13.**  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  such  a  proposal  would 
withdraw  from  the  whole  of  school  life  the  stimulus  to  attendance  now  afforded  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  the  prescribed  educational  qualification  for  employment.  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Harrison,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  Liverpool  district,  concurs  in 
this  recommendation."}"}"  And  it  is  a  proof  how  grave  must  be  the  mischief  for  which 
so  drastic  a  remedy  is  thought  by  experienced  inspectors  to  be  the  only  cure.  We 
are  bound,  however,  to  record  that  we  have  received  evidence  from  teachers  and 
clergymen  in  the  agricultural  districts,  to  the  effect  that  the  compulsory  retention  of 
children  at  school  to  a  greater  age  than  at  present  is  not  feasible  in  those  districts, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  but  in  some  degree  also  to  the  require- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  these  witnesses  could  not  be  brought  to  concur  in  the 
adoption  of  the  fifth  standard  as  a  uniform  one  of  exemption. J  J 

In  the  replies  which  have  been  made  to  Circulars  A.  and  D.,  Managers,  School 
Boards,  and  Teachers  allude  frequently  to  the  want  of  a  uniform  standard  of  exemption, 
and  many  request  that  the  standard  of  age  should  be  raised.  They  say  that  there  is 
great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  byelaws  bf  neighbouring  school  districts,  and  that 
the  byelaws  are  often  not  in  accord  with  ihe  Factory  Acts.  Some  say  that  a  child 
may  leave  school  after  passing  the  exemption  standards,  or  attend  very  irregularly 
for  a  year  or  more,  before  he  can  go  to  work  under  the  Factory  Ada.  Parents,  we 
are   told,  are  prone  to  accept  the  minimum  of  school  work  fixed  by  the  exemption 
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laws  as  a  maximum.  Half-time  is  generally  disliked  by  those  teachers  and  managers  ^^^"^  ^"* 
from  whom  replies  have  been  received ;  it  is  said  to  disorganise  the  school,  and  to  Oha[)ter  7. 
be  impossible  except  in  purely  half-time  schools.  The  suggestions  as  to  compelling 
attendance  at  school  vary  greatly  in  different  districts  ;  some  would  adopt  a  standard 
exemption,  and  others  an  age  exemption  only.  The  expression  of  opinion  is  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  a  longer  school  life.  Some  think  that  managers  and  local  authorities  should 
have  the  right  of  exempting  children  in  harvest  and  busy  seasons,  a  power  which  the 
latter  already  possess,  and  also  dull  children ;  and  many  desire  that  the  Education  Depart- 
ment should  fix  a  uniform  age  standard  of  exemption  for  the  whole  country.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  not  only  agricultural  but  many  other  employments  require 
to  be  begun  at  an  early  age ;  and  that  industrial  education  is  not  always  to  be  post- 
poned for  longer  instruction  at  school.  While  we  do  not  desire  to  see  either  the 
standard  or  range  of  elementary  education  unduly  restricted,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  the  case  of  children  preparing  for  many  employments,  including  agriculture, 
a  prolonged  school  life  is  incompatible  with  the  practical  instruction  of  the  field  or 
workshop,  which  must  necessarily  commence  at  an  early  age. 

We  have  received  further  evidence  on  the  effects  on  the  education  of  a  child  of  the  Half-time 
system  of  half  time  exemption,  as  it  is  provided  for  by  the   Education  Acts.     The  exemption 
principle  of  day  half-time  has  not  yet  been  widely  or  successfully  adopted  in  rural  dis-  '"}  rural 
tricts,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  suited  to  the  existing  require-  "'s*'^^'^''^- 
ments  of  agriculture  in  this  country.     Its  advantages  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
slender  incomes  of  large  families  in  rural  districts  have  to  be'  considered,  but,  in  our 
opinion,  these  would  be  sufficiently  met  by  the  arrangement  already  sanctioned  by 
the  9th  section  of  the  Act  of  1876,  which  provides  that  the  children  actually  needed 
for  farming  operations  may  be  absent  from  school  during  those  times  when  there  is  a 
pressure  of  work  suitable  to  them,  requiring  them  to  attend  school  regularly  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  also  during  the  busy  months,  unless  they  can  show  that 
they  are  bond  fide  employed  in  farm  work.     Subject  to  the  recommendation  Tfhich  we 
have  just  made  as  to  the  rural  districts,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  minimum  age  for 
half-time  exemption  from  school  attendance  should  be  11,  and  the  minimum  age  of 
full-time  exemption   13.     We  think  that  the  case  of  those  young  persons  who  have 
failed  to  make  due  progress  in  the  day  school  may  be  best  considered  when  we  deal 
with  the  question  of  evening  and  continuation  schools.     A  further  point  in  connexion  partial 
with  half-time  attendance  at  school  deserves  attention.     The  Act  of  1870  (sec.  74)  exemption 
provides  for  partial  exemption  in  the  case  of  any  child,  between  10  and  13,  who  passes  "J  "'■ba'* 
a  standard  prescribed  by  the  byelaws  of  its  district.     This  privilege  is  limited  by  the    ^**'''"*''- 
byelaws  generally,  and  also  by  the  model  byelaws  of  the  Department,   to  children 
who  are   "  shown  to  the    satisfaction    of  the  local  authority  to   be   beneficially   and 
necessarily  employed  "  when  not  at  school.     There  is,  moreover,  a  provision  in  the 
Code  (Article  15)  for  securicg  to  schools  certain  pecuniary  advantages  in  respect  of 
the  attendance  of  half-time  scholars,  in  compensation  for  the  extra  trouble  and  expense 
which  they  necessarily  entail  upon  the  managers  and  teachers.     In  the  Instructions 
issued  to  the  inspectors  after  the  adoption  of  this  Article  (1882),  the  reasons  for  it  circular 
were  given  in  a  circular  dated  16tt  March  1883,  in  the  following  words : —  16th  March 

"  This  article  must  be  read  in  connexion  with  Article  11,  in  which  a  half-time  l^^*"^- 
"  scholar  is  defined  as  '  A  scholar  certified  by  the  local  authority  to  be  employed  in 
"  '  conformity  with  the  byelaws.'  The  rule  laid  down  in  Article  15  was  adopted  with 
"  the  view  of  encouraging  a  systematic  alternative  of  work  and  instruction  for  children 
"  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  labour  before  par.sing  the  standard  of  })roficiency  fixed  by 
"  the  byelaws  of  the  district  for  total  exemption  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school. 
"  It  was  not  meant  to  apply  to  cases  of  desultory  school  attendance,  or  to  give  any 
*'  benefit  to  schools  in  respect  of  merely  irregular  scholars  who  have  passed  what  is 
"  called  the  half-time  standard,  and  are  not  habitually  and  necessarily  at  work  when 
"  not  at  school."  The  system  of  half-time  is  firmly  planted  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  under  the  Factory  Acts,  which,  however,  are  not  within  the  terms  of  our 
inquiry.  The  education  of  the  children  employed  in  workshops  and  factories  is 
regulated  by  the  Factory  Act  of  1878,  and  the  beneficial  result  of  that  measure  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  districts  to  which  it  mainly  applies,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  scholars  in  the  highest  standards  now  consists  of  factory  scholars. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  article  in  question  will  secure  to  the  children  employed  in  other 
labour,  not  regulated  by  any  Act,  the  benefit  of  similar  educational  advantages.  In 
like  manner  in  1886  (Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1885-6,  page  166)  the  inspectors 
are  told,  "  you  should  explain  to  the  members  of  school  boards  that  a  child  is  bound 
"  to  attend  school  full  time  whenever  it  is  not  beneficially  and  necessarih/  employed,  and 
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"  that  a  bond  fide  half-timer  meant,  a  child  who  is  legally  at  work  when  not  at  school." 
All  this  we  are  surprised  to  find  is  now  omitted  from  the  inspectors'  annvtal  instruc- 
tione,  with  the  result  that  the  bearing  of  the  article  in  question  upon  school  attendance 
likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  that  half-timers,  other  than  those  working  under  the 


IS 


nothing  more 


than  irregular  scholars. 


factory  laws,  may  probably  be  taken  as  nieaninj. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Department  (1886-7,  page  223)  shows  that  while  no  fewer  than 
1,437,113  .;hildren  from  10  to  13  were  in  1886  borne  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools, 
only  168,453  were  returned  as  half-timers  under  the  Coile.  This  latter  niimber 
probably  represents  but  few  scholars  other  than  factory  scholars.  Unless  the  object 
of  the  article,  as  originally  explained  by  the  Department,  is  better  understood,  and  the 
half-time  requirements  of  the  byelaws  are  more  stringently  enforced,  we  fear  that  the 
children  will  lose  the  discipline  of  school,  without  having  the  benefit  of  the  discipline 
of  work. 

In  connexion  with  school  attendance  some  important  evidence  was  given  before  us 
with  respect  to  the  employment  in  theatres  of  young  children,  usually  selected  for 
their  brightness  and  intelligence,  employment  which  naturally  interferes  with  their 
education,  and  is  said  to  be  generally  demoralizing,  both  at  t,he  time,  and  by  unfitting 
them  for  ordinary  work  when  they  become  too  old  to  appear  on  the  boards.* 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  who  has  given  great  attention  to  this  matter,  states  that  children  are 
apprenticed  to  the  stage  when  under  five  years  of  age,  sometimes  at  three,  for  a  term 
of  seven  to  nine  years  ;  that  they  are  employed  for  a  considerable  period  during  the 
day,  and  till  a  late  hour  at  night,  having  often  to  return  home  long  distances  alone.f 
We  agree  with  Mrs.  Fawcett  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  between 
these  children  and  the  employers,  whether  parents  or  others,  whose  cupidity  seeks  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  their  work,  especially  as  we  are  told  that  it  is  not  the  poorest 
parents  who  send  their  children  on  the  stage.J  Certain  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1876 
bear  upon  these  cases,  but  they  do  not  stop  all  employment  between  5  and  14,  and  they 
do  not  apply  to  children  under  five  years  of  age.  We  are  informed  that  the  London 
School  Board  has  been  most  anxious  to  deal  with  this  evil,  but  has  found  that  its  legal 
powers  were  insufficient.  The  law  on  this  subject  is  stated  to  be  defective,  and  we 
recommend  that  it  be  strengthened.  We  are  of  opinion,  from  considerations  of  health 
as  well  as  of  morality  and  education,  that  one  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which 
affects  a  large  number  of  young  children  (about  1,000  in  London  alone)  would  be  to 
bring  theatrical  employment  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

We  have  thought  it  well  here,  in  conclusion,  to  summarise  the  obstacles  to  school 
attendance,  which  are  alleged  to  exist  by  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  education, 
although  many  of  these  obstacles  have  already  been  incidentally  mentioned.  First  in 
importance  is  the  desire  of  parents  to  profit  by  their  children's  labour  ;§  a  motive, 
however,  which  acts  at  the  same  time  up  to  a  certain  point  as  the  chief  incentive  to 
keep  children  steadily  at  school,  in  order  that  the^i  may  be  free  to  work  at  the  earliest 
moment.  II  And  so  far  as  premature  employment  is  an  obstacle,  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  parents,  both  in  towns  and  in  country  districts,  makes  it  one  exceedingly 
difficult  to  remove,  and  demanding  very  considerate  treatment.^  The  indiflference 
of  parents  to  education  for  its  own  sake,  must,  we  fear,  be  reckoned  as  an  obstacle, 
which  has  perhaps  been  aggravated  by  compulsion,  and  has,  possibly,  not  yet  reached 
its  worst ;  though  we  believe  that  it  will  tend  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ment of  schools.  Again,  truancy  contrary  to  the  wish  of  parents  is  answerable  for  a 
certain  amount  of  absence  from  school.  Home  needs,  such  as  sickness  in  the  family,  the 
absence  of  the  mother  at  work  and  nursing  babies,  keep  many  girls  away,  sometimes 
for  long  pei'iods.**  In  towns  the  migration  of  families,  in  the  country  bad  roads  and 
bad  weather,  are  said  to  be  fruitful  sources  of  irregularity.ff  We  feel  bound  to  draw 
attention  to  the  tabulated  replies  from  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  school 
boards,  and  teachers,  to  whom  our  printed  inquiries  were  addressed,  which  bear  witness 
to  widely  spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of 
the  Education  Acts,  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  a  still  more  stringent  system  of 
compulsion.  This  expression  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of  many  of  those  conversant  with 
the  daily  working  of  onr  educational  system,  respecting  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most 
important  provisions  of  the  Education  Acts,  requii'es  from  us  a  special  notice.  On 
consideration,  it  will  hardly  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  opinion  should  so  largely 
prevail  amongst  managers  and  teachers.     The  former  are  often  making  great  personal 


•  50,460  (Fawcett).  t  50,432  ;  50,456-9  (Fawcett).  J  50,545  .-  50,700  (Fawcett). 

^  1851:   2107-8  (Cumin).  ||  1611-4  (Cumin).  f  18,772  (Knowlei). 
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sacrifices  to  provide  the  education  oflfered  by  their  schools  ;  both  are  daily  witnesses  of  Part  III. 
the  vast  benefits  of  it ;  and  they  have  painful  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  Chapter  7. 
satisfactory  results  without  regular  attendance :  while  their  schools,  under  the  pi'esent 
system  of  Government  grants,  have  a  considerable  pecuniary  interest  in  the  regular 
attendance  of  all  the  children  in  their  district.  Flence  they  are  impatient  for  the  time 
when  every  child  should  be  in  its  place  whenever  the  school  is  open,  and  they  are 
naturally  intolerant  of  any  delay  or  hesitation  in  the  use  of  the  po"«ers  of  the  law  to 
attain  at  once  this  desirable  end. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  though  there  are  undoubtedly  very  considerable  local  Conclusion, 
shortcomings  calling  for  amendment,  the  vast  increase  in  the  school  population  receiving 
regular  instruction,  a  result  obtained  in  the  short  period  of  17  years,  may  be  considered 
most  satisfactory,  and  that  the  absence  of  any  serious  opposition  to  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  notwithstanding  its  grave  interference  with  their 
homes,  is  largely  owing  to  the  gradual  steps  by  which  it  has  been  introduced.  We 
cannot  therefore  endorse  any  general  condemnation  of  the  manner  in  which  "  compul- 
sion "  has  hitherto  been  administered.  At  the  same  time,  we  recommend  that  a 
constant  vigilance  should  be  exercised  by  the  Department  with  regard  to  the  efiicient 
action  of  local  authorities  in  securing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  in  confor- 
mity with  section  27  of  the  Act,  1876,  both  through  their  inspectors  and  by  means  of 
periodical  returns ;  and  that  the  Department  should  report  to  Parliament  at  stated 
intervals  upon  the  whole  subject.  There  is  a  very  general  agreement  among  the 
managers,  and  still  more  among  the  teachers,  that  the  age  and  standard  for  partial  and 
for  total  exemption  might  be  considerably  raised.  We  have  not  recommended  as  great 
an  increase  in  these  requirements  as  is  generally  asked  for,  but  we  think  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  expressed  will  make  it  easier  to  carry  out  the  alterations  iii  the  age 
of  exemption  which  we  have  suggested. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Religious  and  Moral  Training. 


Among  the  vital  clianges  introduced  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  none  was 
preceded  by  a  more  protracted  controversy,  or  occasioned  more  anxiety  to  those  who 
were  solicitous  for  Religious  Education  than  the  altered  attitude  which  the  State  then 
took  up  towards  it.  Religious  education  ceased  henceforth  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  grant.  It  was  no  longer  examined  into  by  H.M.  inspectors.  Moreover,  the  Act 
expressly  affirmed  the  principle  that  the  Government  grant  was  in  future  to  be  paid 
solely  in  respect  of  secular  instruction.*  By  this  legislation,  also,  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  Private  Adventure  Schools,  which  necessarily  adapted  themselves  to  the 
various  views  and  wishes  of  parents,  have  been  almost  destroyed,  and  the  children  of 
all  the  wage-earning  classes,  to  speak  generally,  are  compelled  by  law  to  spend  all  the 
week-day  time  available  for  their  education,  in  the  years  before  they  begin  to  earn 
their  own  living,  in  schools  for  the  teaching  and  training  in  which  the  State  is  largely 
responsible. 

Having  been  commissioned  by  Your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  we  should  fail  in  our  duty  did  we  not  review  the 
Religious  and  Moral  effect  of  the  present  system,  and  of  the  provisions  made  by  law 
for  enabling  and  controlling  religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction.  While  the  whole 
Commission  is  animated  by  one  and  the  same  desire  to  secure  for  the  children  in  the 
Public  Elementary  Schools  the  best  and  most  thorough  instruction  in  Secular  subjects, 
suitable  to  their  years  and  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  their  future  life,  it  is 
also  unanimously  of  opinion  that  their  Religious  and  Moral  Training  is  a  matter  of 
still  higher  importance  alike  to  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  nation,  though  the 
views  of  its  members  differ  as  to  the  method  whereby  this  object  of  supreme  moment 
should  be  attained. 

Upon  the  importance  of  giving  Religious  as  well  as  Moral  Instruction,  as  part  of  the 
teaching  in  day  public  elementary  schools,   much  evidence  was   brought  before   us. 


*  It  was  made  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  that  a  notice  should  be  conspicuously  put 
up  in  every  school,  Voluntary  and  Board  alike,  that  it  shall  be  no  condition  of  the  child's  adini.ssion  to  the 
school — 

that  he  attends  or  abstains  from  attending  any  Sunday  school  or  place  of  worship  ;  or    . 

that  he  attends  any  Religious  Observance  or  Instruction  ; 
It  was  also  provided — 

that  the  times  of  Religious  Instruction  or  Observance  should  be  only  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
school  meetings ; 

that  it  shall  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  inquire  into  any  Instruction  given  in 
Religious  Subjects,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  Religious  Knowledge,  or  in  any  Religious  Subject  or 
Book; 

that  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  Religious  Teaching  or  Observances. 

that  ill  Board  Schools  no  religious  formulary,  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  Religious  Denomi- 
nation, shall  be  taught; 

that  the  Parliamentary  Grant  shall  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  Religious  Subjects,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  grant  shall  not  require  that  the  school  shall  be  in  connexion  with  a  Religious 
Denomination,  or  that  Religious  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school. 
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Amongst  many  other  witnesses  we   select  a  few  representative  names  of  large  ex-     Paet  IV. 
perience.     The  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  secretary  of  the  National  Society,  thought  it  impos-     Chapter  1. 

sible  to  draw  a  distinction  between  religious  and  moral  teaching,  as  moral  teaching        

is  of  necessity  the  result  of  the  religious  teaching  ;  in  his  view,  moral  teaching  could 
not  be  given  effectually  without  teaching  the  religious  doctrines  on  which  it  is  based. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  H.M.  Inspector,  had  seen  no  successful  teaching  yet  in  which 
the  teaching  of  morals  was  separated  from  the  usual  religious  sanctions ;  but  such 
a  way,  he  stated,  might  be  invented.  Canon  "Warburton,  another  of  the  most 
experienced  of  H.M.  Inspectors,  regarded  moral  instruction  as  a  very  wretched 
substitute  for  religion,  but  at  the  same  time  he  thought  that  such  teaching  did  good. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  Roman  Catholic  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools,  regards  religion 
as  the  only  real  basis  for  moral  training,  and  he  stated  that  he  is  always  afraid,  when 
it  is  not  made  so,  that  there  will  be  sooner  or  later  an  outbreak  of  immorality.  Many 
other  witnesses  have  offered  us  much  evidence  as  to  the  importance  attached  to  giving 
religious  and  moral  teaching  in  our  Day  Schools. 

With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  country  generally  upon  the  subject  of  Religious  Opinion  of 
and  Moral  training  in  the  day  schools,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     If  we  refer  to  the  tl»e  country 
Voluntary  Schools,  in  most  of  which  the  whole  basis  of  education  is  religious,  we  find  f^^^^' 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  increase  since  1870  of  such  schools,  erected  and  maintained  game  view, 
at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  their  supporters,  and  held  in  much  favour  Voluntary 
by  large  masses  of  the  population.     And  if  we  ask  what  is  the  testimony  of  School  Schools. 
Boards,  we  find  that  out  of  2,225  School  Boards  representing  the  judgment  of  more  School 
than  16  millions  of  our  population,  only  seven  in  England  and  50  in  Wales,  according  Boards, 
to  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1879,  1884,  and  1886,  have  dispensed  entirely  with 
Religious  Teaching   or   Observances.      Most  of   the   School  Boards  of  large   towns, 
following   the    example   of    London,   have    adopted   careful    schemes   for    Religious 
Instruction.       Of   the   large    School    Boards,    one  alone    dispenses  with   reading   the 
Bible,  and  one  other   alone   dispenses   with   prayers  and  hymns,  while   those    small 
boards  which  shut  out  direct  religious  teaching  from  their  day  schools  are,  in  the  most 
part,  in  Wales,  where  the  Sunday  school  system  powerfully  affects  the  whole  popu- 
lation.    Thus  both  Voluntary  Schools  and  School  Boards  bear  unmistakeable  testimony 
to  the  determination  of  the  people  that  their  children's  education  should  be  Religious 
and  Moral.     If  further  evidence  is  needed,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  admissions  Testimony  of 
of  every  witness  we  have   examined  on  this  subject,  whether  favourable  or  hostile  to  witnesses 
teaching  religion  in  the  day  schools,  which  we  shall  set  forth  in  greater  detail  later  before  the 
in  this   chapter,    as  well  as    to  the  replies   furnished   to    the  printed  questions   we  an™oTreDlie8 
addressed  to  all  the  teachers,  the    managers,   and  school  boards    in  certain  Typical  to  Circulars. 
Counties  and  Districts  which  are  enumerated  below.*     Thus  all  the  evidence  is  prac- 
tically unanimous  as  to  the  desire  of  the  parents  for  the  religious  and  moral  training  of 
their  children. 

Before  reviewing  the  effects  of  the  religious  and  moral  teaching  and  training  given  Opinion  of 
under  the  present  system,  and  before  proposing  such  improvements  as  may  seem  to  the  Commis- 
us  desirable,  we  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  state  briefly  the  object  at  which  we  think  ^^^'^  *? '" 
we  ought  to  aim,  and  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  action  of  the  nation  with     ^^"^^1'''*"/ 
respect  to  it.      The  object  clearly  should  be  the  elevation  of  those  classes  of  the  education, 
community  for  whom  the  education  is  designed.     The  character  of  Englishmen  has 
stood  high  for  integrity,    honour,  perseverance,   and  industry,  and  has   not  lagged 
behind   that  of   other  people  for  patriotism  and  the  social  virtues.     Our  object  is  to 
preserve  what  has  been  good  in  the  past  from  being  tarnished  in  the  future,  and  to 
improve  and  elevate  our  fellow  countrymen  so  far  as  possible.     Whilst  differing  widely  Opinion 
in  our  views  concerning  religious  truth,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  only  safe  founda-  of  Commis- 
tion  on  which  to  construct  a  theory  of  morals,  or  to  secure  high  moral  conduct,  is  the  sion  that 
religion  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  the  world.     As  we  look  to  the  Bible  phnatianity 
for  instruction  concerning  morals,  and  take  its  words  for  the   declaration  of  what  is  ^f  morals!* 
morality,  so  we  look  to  the  same  inspired  source  for  the  sanctions  by  which  men  may 

*  Circular  A.  was  addressed  to  the  managers  of  all  Voluntary  Schools  and  to  all  School  Boards  in  the 
following  counties : — 

Berkshire.  Durham.  Lancashire.  Lincolnshire. 

Devonshire.  Gloucestershire.  Leicestershire.  Staffordshire. 

Dorsetshire.  Kent. 

Circular  D.  was  addressed  to  the  head  teachers  in  the  following  districts  :— 

West  Riding  of  York.         Bedfordshire.  Sussex.  Birkenhead. 

Chelsea.  Two   Mining    Unions   in     Wiltshire.  West  Ham,  Essex. 

Greenwich.  Glamorganshire.  Merionethshire.  Warwickshire. 

Sonthwark. 

O     55203.  P 
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be  led  to  practise  wliat  is  there  taught,  and  for  instruction  concerning  the  help  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  do  what  they  have  learned  to  be  right. 

Such  then  being  the  views  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Country  as  to  the  Religious 
and  Moral  Training  in  the  Education  of  all  children,  we  think  it  right  to  begin  this 
part  of  our  Report  with  stating  the  evidence  we  have  received,  and  the  conclusions  we 
have  arrived  at,  on  this  all-important  subject.  We  therefore  proceed  to  state  the  facts 
as  to  Religious  teaching  and  Observances  which  are  given  in  the  replies  to  our  circulars 
above-mentioned  as  forming  a  valuable  portion  of  the  evidence  upon  which  our  Report 
is  based.  They  came  from  so  large  a  per-centage  of  the  schools  in  important 
Typical  and  varied  Counties  and  Districts,  of  which  the  names  were  given  in  the 
former  page,  that  we  may  consider  them  to  represent  approximately  the  general 
practice  of  the  whole  Country.  In  the  return  A.  from  managers  of  Voluntary  Schools* 
and  from  School  Boards  in  10  counties.f  the  Managers  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  state 
respecting  these  Voluntary  Schools  that : 

1. — In  102  schools  no  religious  instruction  is  given.;}; 

2, — In    1,261    schools    (35    per    cent,    of    all   the   answers)    religious    teaching    is 

encroached  upon  before  the  Government  inspection,  in  most  cases  slightly. 
3. — In  3,618  schools  the  religious  teaching  is  given  by  the  teacher,  in  only  2,079  of 

Which  (55  per  cent,  of  all  the  answers)  it  is   also  given  by  other  persons 

(clergy  or  ladies). 
4. — In  286  schools  (8  per  cent.)  the  registers  of  attendance   are  marked   before 

religious  teaching  and  observances. 
In  2,925  schools  the  registers  of  attendance  are  marked  after  religious  teaching 

and  observances. 
In  443  schools  the  registers  of  attendance  are  marked  both  before  and  after. 

The  returns  from  the  School  Boards  in  the  same  counties  show  that : 

1. — Thirty-three  boards  give  no  religious  teaching  in  their  schools. § 

2. — In  the  schools  of  103  boards  (or  30  per  cent,  of  boards  which  make  returns) 

religious  teaching  is  encroached  upon  before  the  Grovernment  inspection,  in 

most  cases  slightly. 
3.  —In  the  schools  of  358  boards  the  teachers  give  the  religious  teaching,  and  in  the 

schools  of  43  of  the  above  boards  some  other  persons  also  give  it. 
4. — In   the  schools  of    11  boards  the  registers  are   marked  before  the  Religious 

Teaching  and  Observances. 
In  the  schools  of  3 1 8  boards,  after. 
In  the  schools  of  37  boards,  both  before  and  after. 

In  the  Return  D.  from  the  Head  Teachers  of  all  schools,  both  Voluntary  and  Board, 
in  12  counties  or  populous  urban  districts  it  is  stated  that : 

1. — In  320  departments  (under  a  head  teacher),  or  9  per  cent,  of  all  that  sent  in 

replies,  no  religious  teaching  is  given. 
2. — In  1,013,  or  32  per  cent.,  religious  teaching  is   encroached  upon  to  a  slight 

extent  (except  in  York  "West  Riding,  where  it  is  reported  that  "  one-half  the 

time  is  encroached  upon  in  many  cases")  before  the  Government  inspection. 
3. — ^In   3,220   departments  the  teachers  give  the  religious  teaching,  and  in  1,062 

of  these  other  persons  (chiefly  clergy  or  ladies)  also  give  it. 
4. — In  281  departments  the  registers  are  marked  before  the  Religious  Teaching  or 

Observances, 
In  2,344  after ;  and  in  741  both  before  and  after. 

We  would  call  attention  to  two  serious  dangers  arising  from  the  system  largely 
prevailing  (as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above  Returns)  both  in  Voluntary  and  Board 
Schools,  of  marking  the  Attendance  Registers  of  the  children  only  after  the  morning 
religious  teaching,  prayers,  &c.  One  danger  is  that  children,  parents,  and  teachers 
may  be  thereby  encouraged  to  consider  religious  matters  as  of  less  importance  than 

♦  It  must  be  remembered  that  Voluntary  Schools  include  those  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  Ecman  Catholics,  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  some  secularists. 

■f  See  list  already  given. 

J  Principally  British  schools. 

§  See  last  Keturn  to  i^arliament,  ordered  May  1888,  which  will  enumerate  the  school  boards  giving  no 
religious  teaching,  and  will  contain  the  plans  adopted  by  all  the  other  school  boards  respecting  religious  teaching, 
reading  of  the  Bible,  and  religious  observances  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870.  The  iigures  given 
elsewhere  in  this  Report  are  taken  from  the  Pailiamentary  Returns  from  1879-1885.  The  Return  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Lords  in  May  1888,  has  not  yet  been  presented  to  Parliament,  but  will  lorm  Vol.  of 
Report. 
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the  secular  teaching,  the  other  that  the  most  idle,  ill-disposed  children,  and  those  of     Part  IV. 

negligent  or  dissolute  parents,  for   whom  such   instruction  is   of  special  value,  ■will     Chapter  1. 

naturally  only  attend  after  the  religious  teaching  is  over.     We  recommend,  therefore,         

in  order  to  avoid  those  dangers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  punctuality  of  attend-  fiifJus'^obs  r- 

ance,  that  the  rule  should  be  laid  down  that  all  registers  should  be  marked  before  the  vations  and 

Eeligious  Teaching  and  Observances,  the  most  scrupulous  care  being  taken  in  accordance  teaching. 

with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Education  Acts  to  provide  for  the  case  of  children 

whose  parents  object  to  such  teaching.     "We  believe  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 

working  such  a  rule  as  this,  since  it  has  been  practically  adopted  and  practised  for  some 

time  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  in  combination  with  the  managers  of  the  Voluntary 

Schools,  for  purposes  of  discipline. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  the  nature  and  value  of  the  Religious  Instruc-  What  is  the 

tion  actually  given  in  all   Public  Elementary   Schools.     First,  as  regards  Voluntary  nature-and 

Schools,  a  comprehensive  answer,  drawn  from  official  records,  can  be  given  only  in  the  ^^^'"l  ^^ 

case  of  those  Church  of  England  schools  which  are  visited  annually  by  the  diocesan  insifiictfon 

inspectors.     From  the  volume  issued  by  the  National  Society,  in  which  their  repoi'ts  in  pubh'c 

are  collected,  a  very  favourable  opinion  would  be  gathered  on  the  whole  of  the  quality  elementary 

of  that  instruction  in  the  majority  of  Church  of  England  schools  reported  on.     Several  ^<=''°^'^'' 

witnesses  of  wide  experience  have  likewise  been  examined  by  us  as  to  the  nature  of  the  schools""   '^^ 

religious  teaching  given  in  these  schools.     They  entirely  repudiate  the  idea  which  has  Eelit^ious 

been  sometimes  put  forward  that  it  consisted  commonly  of  committing  to  memory  instruction 

church   formularies   without   explanation.     It  is  usual,  it   appears,  for  the  diocesan  '■>  t'>e 

inspector  at  his  visit  to  suggest  a  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  ensuing  year,  on  ^i 'it  d  b 

which  the  next  examination  of  the  next  year  will  be  held,  the  parts  of  Scripture  diocesan 

selected  for  study  or  committal  to  memory  being  such  as  seem  best  to  lend  themselves  inspectors. 

to  the  instruction  of  children  in  their  faith  and  duty.     In  a  large  proportion  of  schools, 

too.  Prebendary  Roe  (a  diocesan  inspector  with  wide  educational  experience)   tells  us 

that  religious  teaching  is  something  much  better  and  beyond  mere  head  knowledge. 

Archdeacon  Barber,  who  has  had  long  experience  of  the  same  kind  in   the  diocese  of 

Oxford,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  religious  and  moral  training  in  church  schools  is  as 

good  as  it  was  before  1870,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  to  crowd  it  out.     Out  of  the 

3,759  voluntary  schools,  the  managers  of  which  sent  replies  to  our  Circular  A  3,  3,622 

gave  religious  instruction  daily,  and  2,976  were  examined  in  religious  teaching,  in 

most  cases  by  a  diocesan  inspector.     The  general  inference  we  draw  from  the  various  Present 

sources  of  information  open  to  us  is  that  in  the  class  of  schools  in  which  religious  >'clifjious 

instruction  is  obligatory  under  their  trust  deeds,  the  religious  instruction  is  quite  as  jH'^vo'iu^^" 

good  now  as  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  if  not  a  good  schools 

deal  better ;  and  that  it  is  effective,  intelligent,  and  practical.     The  systems  of  diocesan  efFective  and 

inspection  which  have  been  instituted,  both  for  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  intelligent. 

schools  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  appear  to  have  resulted  in  more  attention  I"*<pectors 

being  given  to  religious  teaching  than  before.     From  the  first,  the  Wesleyan  Con-  °f ''^'.'gi^^us 

ference,    through   its    Connexional  Education  Committee,  and  its  locally  responsible  Roman" 

Circuit  Quarterly  Meetings  and  Day  School  Committees,  has  made  religious  instruction  Catholic 

and  training  the  indispensable  basis  of  education  in  its  day  schools.*  We  have  warnings  schools. 

from  the  teachers  in  our  evidence  that  there  is  some  danger  lest  the  system  of  special  .  ®''Siou*'. 

-I  ,  T    ■  •  i-  ^      T    1  1-T,  r.  -11      teacniusj  in 

and  separate  religious  inspection  may  lead  to  a  mechanical  treatment  of  sacred  sub-  Wesleyan 

jects,  while  the  religious  training  which  influences  and  elevates  life  and  character  may  schools, 
become  subordinate  to  formal  and  technical  instruction.  But  in  the  face  of  much 
evidence  given  both  by  managers  and  teachers  to  the  value  and  acceptability  of  these 
annual  examinations,  we  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  this  theoretical. objection.  We 
note  that  in  one  or  more  dioceses  a  central  system  of  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers 
in  religious  knowledge  has  been  introduced. 

Secondly,  as  to  Board  Schools,  the  returns  made  to  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  form  2.  Religious 
the  only  authoritative  record  of  the  nature  of  the  Religious  Instruction  given  through-  I"*''""''''"" 
out  the  country  in  Board  Schools.     Mr.  Sharpe  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  school  in  his  schools, 
district  where  the  teaching  was  wholly  secular,  and  among  the  many  witnesses  we 
examined  one  only  spoke  of  a  voluntary  school  (British)  in  which,  though  opened  with 
prayer,  there  was  not  even  Bible  reading  without  comment.     Even  in  this  school,  how- 
ever, it  was  claimed  that  great  pains  was  taken  with  the  moral  and  religious  training. 
Under   the  Huddersfield   Board   we  were   also  informed   that   there   is   no  religious 
instruction,  though  the  religious  observances  on  opening  and  closing  school  are  said 
to  be  of  a  solemn  character.     There  are  neither  Religious  Observances  or  Religious 


»  7211-3  (Waller). 
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Pabt  IV.     instruction  m  the  Board  Schools  of  Birmingham,  but  we  are  infoi-med  that  the  Bible  is 
Chapter  1.    read  daily  without  note  or  comment  for  15  minutes.     In  the  large  school  boards  of 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bradford,  Hull,  and  Sheffield,  witnesses  have  testified  that  oral 

religious  and  moral  instruction  of  a  systematic  kind  is  given  in  addition,  to  and  in 
direct,  connexion  with  Bible  readings.f  Under  the  London  School  Board  a  very  full 
syllabus  of  Bible  instruction,*  which  is  given  for  from  half-an-hour  to  three-quarters 

*  See  Syllabus  of  School  Board  for  London  : —  -f  See  Appendix 

'  Regulations  as  to  Religious  Instruction. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Religioiis  Observances. 

81.  In  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board,  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and  there  shall  bo  given  such  explanations 
and  such  instruction  therefrom  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of 
children,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  passed  8th  March  1871  :  provided 
always — 

(i.)  That  in  such  explanations  and  instruction  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  sections  VII.  and  XIV.  be 
strictly  observed,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  in  any  s  ich  schools  to  attach 
children  to  any  particular  denomination. 

(ii.)  Tliat,  in  regard  of  any  ])articular  school,  the  Board  shall  consider  and  determine  upon  any  applica- 
tion by  managers,  parents,  or  ratepayers  of  the  district  who  may  show  special  cause  for  exception  of  the 
school  from  the  operation  of  this  resolution,  in  whole  or  in  pari . 
Such  explanations  and  instruction  as  are  recognised  by  the  foregoing  regulation  shall  be  given  by  the 
responsible  teachers  of  the  school.     In  this  article  the  term  "  responsible  teachers  "  does  not  include  pupil 
teachers. 

In  all  schools  provision  may  be  made  for  giving  effect  to  the  following  resolutions  of  the  Board,  passed  on 
July  26,  1871  :— 

(i.)  That,  in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  of  existing  elementary  schools,  provision  may  be 
made  for  offering  prayer  and  using  hymns  in  schools  provided  by  the  Board  at  the  "  time  or  times  "  when 
according  to  section  VII.,  subsection  2,  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  "  religious  observances  "  may 
be  "  practised" 

(ii.)  That  the  arrangements  for  such  "  religious  observances  "  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher 
and  managers  of  each  school,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  by  teacher,  managers,  pai-ents,  or 
ratepayers  of  the  district : 
Provided  always — 

That  in  the  offering  of  any  prayers,  and  in  the  use  of  any  hymns,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  sections 
VII.  and  XIV.  be  strictly  observed,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  attach 
children  to  any  particular  denomination. 
During  the  time  of  religious  teaching  or  religious  observance,  any  children  withdrawn  from  such  teaching  or 
observance  shall  receive  separate  instruction  in  secular  subjects. 

Sections  VII.  and  XIV.  of  Education  Act  (1870) — Conscience  Clause. 

82.  A  copy  of  sections  VII.  and  XIV.*  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  (1870),  and  also  of  the  preceding 
regulations,  must  be  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  schoolroom.  ' 

Syllabus  of  Bible  Instruction. 

83.  The  Bible  instruction  must  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  syllabus  adopted  by  the  Board.  {See 
Appendix  III.) 

Managers  to  see  that  Regulations  respecting  Bible  Instruction  are  carried  out. 

84.  It  is  the  duty  of  managers  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  for  Bible  instruction  are  carried  out 
and  it  will  be  well  for  them  to  visit  the  schools  during  the  time  set  apart  for  such  instruction. 

Bible  Instruction  of  Pupil  Teachers  and  Candidates. 

85.  The  Bible  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  is  given  at  the  pupil  teachers'  schools,  where  also  the  same  regu- 
lations are  in  force  as  to  religious  observances  at  the  opening  of  the  classes  that  are  laid  down  for  the  ordinary 
day  schools.  It  is  the  duty  of  managers  of  the  pupil  teachers'  schools  to  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
on  this  point  are  complied  with.     [For  Syllabus,  see  Appendix  III.] 

C. — Syllabus  of  Bible  Instruction  for  Scholars  for  the  Year  to  be  commenced  on  the 

1st  January  1887. 
In  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and  there  shall  be  given  such  explanations  and 
such  instructions  therefrom  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  i-eligion  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the 
children. — Article  81  of  this  Code. 

General  Instruction. — The  teachers  are  desired  to  make  the  lessons  as  practicable  as  possible,  and  not  to 
give  attention  to  unnecessary  details. 

Head  teachers  of  infant  schools  must  draw  up  a  syllabus  of  lessons  for  children  below  Standard  I,  and 
fubmit  it  to  the  Board  Inspector  when  he  visits  the  school. 

*  "  VII.  Every  elementary  school  which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  follo>ving  regulations  shall  be  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  and  every  public  elementary  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulations  (a  copy  of  which  regulations  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  in  every  such  school),  namely  : — 

"  (I)  It  shall  not  be  required,  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or  contiuuiug  in  the  school,  that  he  shall 
attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school,  or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious 
observance  or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may 
be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart 
for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs  : 

"  (2)  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practised,  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given,  at 
any  meeting  of  the  school  shall  be  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  cud  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time  table 
to  be  approve.d  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  atfixed  in  every  schoolroom  ; 
and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  such  oijservanco  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other 
benefits  of  the  school : 

"  (3)  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  so,  however,  that  it  shall 
be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  such  inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  at  such  school,  or  to 
examine  any  schoUr  therein'in  religious  knowledge  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book  : 
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of  an  hour  daily  is  followed  in  all  schools,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  (Mr.  Diggle)     Part  IV. 
tells  us  that  both  teachers  and  parents  desire  that  it  should  be  made  effective.  Chapter  1. 

The  answers  we  have  received  to  Circular  A  3,  testify  that  out  of  385  school  boards, 
348  give  daily  Religious  Instruction,  and   123  have  Religious  Examinations ;  and  out 
of  3,496  teachers  of  departments,  who   have  sent  in  replies  to  Circular  D,  3,161  say 
that  they  give  daily  religious  instruction,  and  2,372  say  that  examinations  in  religious 
knowledge  are  held  annually.    We  are  bound,  however,  to  state  that  the  Parliamentary  Meagre 
returns  show  that  in  not  a  few  board  schools,  which  are  returned  as  giving  Religious  provision 
Instruction,  or  as  having  Religious  Observances,  the  religious  teaching  is  confined  to  fo''  religious 
reading  the  Bible  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  without  note  or  ;"*''^'"''^'*i" 
comment,  to  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  to  other  very  meagre  provisions  for  the  board 
religious  influence  over,  or  training  of,  the  children.  schools. 

We  proceed  to  summarise  the  oral   evidence  given  to  us  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
religious  and  moral  instruction  imparted  in  Board  Schools  under  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause.     The  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  says  :  "  I  think  Effect  upon 
"  that  the  present  system  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  importance  of  religion  and  ^giLicHis" 
"  morality  in  the  estimation  of  the  children,  because,  in  many  cases,    religion   and  iustruction 
"  morality  are  entirely  neglected."     But  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  system  of  religious  in  board 
instruction  adopted  in  Sheffield,  and  adds  that  the  parents  of  the  children  in  Sheffield  schools, 
value  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  board  schools  very  highly.*     The  Rev.  Varying 
Dr.  Aston,  member  of  the  Bradford  School  Board,  thinks  there  is  a  tendency,  in  the  ®V<^«'^*='^^  °^ 
present  system,  to  lower  the  importance  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  estimation  of 
managers,  teachers,   and  scholars.f     The  late  Rev.  R.  B.  Burges,   a  member  of  the 
Birmingham   School  Board,   said :    "  I  consider  that  in  the  board  schools  the  whole 
"  religious  and  moral  teaching  is  worthless.     There  is  no  foundation  for  morals  or 
"  religion."!     On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  teachers  in  some  board 
schools  strongly  defend  the  religious  and  moral  training  they  give.     Thus,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Rogers,  an  assistant  master  of  a  London  board  school,  says  :  "  I  should  not  wish  the 
"  public  to  infer  that  the  religious  tea-v-hing  and  the  moral  training  in  board  schools  ^ 

"  is  inferior  to  that  in  the  voluntary  schools.  I  do  not  think  it  is  inferior ;  I  think 
"  I  do  the  work  of  religious  teaching  under  the  London  School  Board  as  well  as  I 
"  should  have  done  in  a  voluntary  school."§  Mr.  Adams,  headmaster  of  another  board 
school,  thinks  that  the  moral  tone  has  distinctly  improved. ||  Mr.  Birley,  Chairman  of 
the  Salford  School  Board,  and  late  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  speaking 
of  the  effect  of  the  present  system  upon  the  religious  and  moral  teaching  of  the  child, 
says  as  follows  : — "  We  have  no  direct  evidence,  but  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
"  rector  of  one  of  the  parishes  in  Manchester,  who  has  recently  had  a  board  school 
"  placed  in  his  parish,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He  says  :  '  Probably  nowhere 
"  '  could  the  influence  of  the  religious  and  moral  teaching  upon  the  character  of 
"  '  children  be  so  readily  tested  as  in  a  parish  like  ours,  because  the  school  here  is 
"  '  the  only  civilising  influence.  Their  parents  are  very  poor,  and  generally  very 
"  '  ignorant.  There  are  no  well-to-do  residents  to  set  good  examples,  and  children 
"  '  are  often  left  to  follow  their  own  sweet  will,  so  that  any  change  in  their  habits 
"  '  must  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the  school.  Since  the  opening 
"  '  of  our  schools  in  1885,  I  have  noticed  a  remarkable  change ;  childT-en  whom  I  had 
"  '  noticed  previously  as  dirty  and  disobedient  we  now  find,  as  a  rule,  clean,  obedient, 
"  '  and  respectful.  Our  Sunday  school  is  far  more  orderly,  and  does  its  work  with  a 
"  '  great  deal  less  friction  than  formerly.  The  change  is  most  remarkable,  and  I  have 
"  '  no  doubt  extends  in  other  moral  directions.  My  opinion  is  that  the  influence  of  a 
"  '  well-conducted  day  school  is  very  great.  Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  of 
"  '  population,  there  is  a  diminution  of  almost  all  classes  of  offences.'  "^  Mr.  Stewart, 
Her  Majesty's  inspector,  thinks  that  the  schools  are  to  some  extent  lower  in  moral 
tone  than  they  were  before  187()."''"^'  Mr.  Sharpe,  Her  Majesty's  inspector,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  the  moral  tone  as  good  as  under  the  old  system.  Canon  Warburton  has 
attended  lessons  given  during  the  hours  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  in  board 
schools,  and  is  much  struck  by  their  usefulness.ff  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  rector  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  Chairman  of  the  School  Board,  states  that  the  examination  in  religious 
instruction  in  the  board  schools  of  Stoke  works  very  satisfactorily.  J  J  Mr.  Palgrave, 
Chairman  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board,  considers  that  in  the  board  schools  of 
Yarmouth  the  religious  instruction  is  carried  on  as  reverentially  and  as  efficiently  as  in 
the  voluntary  schools  with  which  he  is  acquainted.§§  Mr.  J.  Powell,  an  elementary 
teacher,  has  "  not  the  slightest  notion  how  the  inspector  finds  out  the  moral  tone  of 
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"  the  scliool,  but  lie  has  sometimes  thought  that  it  was  what  in  algebra  we  call  inspec- 
"  tion ;  it  is  so  in  the  Code,  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  ascertain  how  he  found 
"  out  the  thing  at  all."*  Canon  McNeile,  Chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School 
Managers'  Conference,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  considerable  development  of 
socialism  to  the  teaching  in  the  board  schools.f  Mr.  J .  Nickal,  inspector  under  the 
London  School  Board,  thinks  that  the  present  effect  of  our  public  system  of  education 
on  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  children  is  to  consecrate  the  idea  of 
success.J  "  That  it  is  not  altogether  bad ;  if  it  leads  to  industry  and  conscientious 
"  effort,  I  think  it  is  good ;  but  if  the  element  of  unscrupulousness  enters  into  it,  of 
"  course  it  is  bad."  Mr.  R.  Balchin,  another  elementary  board  school  teacher,  is 
not  very  anxious  to  say  anything  upon  the  religious  teaching  in  the  schools,  but  he 
would  say  this,  that  so  far  as  the  present  system  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  turning  out  children  well  principled  or  conscientious ;  it  simply 
has  to  do  with  getting  them  to  pass  a  particular  examination.  "  Still,"  he  adds,  "  boys 
"  are  turned  out  well  principled  and  conscientious."§  Archdeacon  Norris,  formerly 
Her  Majesty's  inspector  for  Staff"ordshire  and  Cheshire,  doubts  whether  distinctly 
religious  men  and  distinctly  religious  women  are  so  desirous  to  become  teachers  as 
they  were  under  the  old  system.  Such  as  the  teacher  is,  such  is  the  school ;  and  the 
religious  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children  depend,  in  his  judgment,  infinitely 
more  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher  than  upon  what  he  teaches.  But  he  adds 
that  the  schools  under  the  Manchester  School  Board  are  trustworthy  places  for  training 
the  character  of  children,  and  that  the  board  schools  with  which  he  is  most  acquainted 
are  distinctly  religious,  both  in  Manchester  and  Bristol. || 

On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  greatly  as  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
Religious  Instruction  given  in  Board  Schools  varies  with  the  standpoint  from  which 
it  is  regarded  by  various  witnesses,  there  is  good  ground  for  concluding  that  where 
care  is  bestowed  on  its  organisation,  and  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  imparting  it,  it 
is  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  conscience  and  influence  the  conduct  of  the  children  of 
whose  daily  training  it  forms  a  part.  In  many  of  the  board  schools  the  teachers  accom- 
pany systematic  Bible-reading  with  appropriate  comments  and  explanations ;  in  others, 
the  scriptural  instruction  is  restricted  by  limitations  not  imposed  by  the  Act  itself, 
such  as  that  the  Bible  be  read  without  note  or  comment,  which  Ave  think  must  greatly 
lessen  its  value.  We  must  add  that  though  we  highly  value  the  influence  of  Sunday 
schools,  it  is  admitted  that  many  scholars  in  elementary  schools  do  not  either  attend 
them  or  any  place  of  worship,  and  that  their  parents  are  often  either  too  ignorant  or 
too  indifferent  to  give  their  children  any  religious  instruction.  Such  children,  there- 
fore, are  entirely  dependent  upon  instmction  in  the  day  schools  for  any  knowledge  of 
the  scriptural  truths  which  ought  to  be  the  common  heritage  of  all  the  people  in  a 
Christian  country.  We  hope  that  the  religious  and  moral  training  in  all  Board  Schools 
may  be  raised  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been  attained  already  in  many  of  them, 
and  that  it  will  be  made  clear  that  the  State,  while  scrupulously  maintaining  its 
provisions  for  safeguarding  the  rights  of  conscience,  does  not  wish  to  discourage  any 
of  the  managers,  teachers,  and  members  of  school  boards,  connected  with  any  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  country  who  are  endeavouring  to  bring  up  the  children 
in  love  and  obedience  to  God. 

The  need  for  Annual  Inspection  of  Religious  Instruction  in  Board  Schools  corres- 
ponding to  that  made  by  the  Diocesan  Inspectors  in  Church  Schools,  in  presence 
especially  of  the  strong  competition  to  which  religious  instruction  is  exposed  by  the 
restriction  of  the  Government  examination  to  secular  subjects,  has  been  recognised  in 
evidence  before  us  by  the  representatives  of  many  important  school  boards ;  and  we 
gather  that  a  movement  is  extending  itself  for  securing  that  an  annual  examination 
should  be  held  with  a  view  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  scriptural  instruction.  In  the 
case  of  such  important  school  boards  as  those  of  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Salford,  and  Bristol, 
the  witnesses  who  spoke  for  them  informed  us  that  an  annual  examination  was  already 
held  in  their  schools  in  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  prescribed  by  their 
respective  boards,  and  was  generally  conducted  by  the  board's  inspectors.  In  London 
we  learn  from  the  chairman  (Mr.  Diggle)  that  the  school  board,  not  satisfied  with  the 
examination  of  representative  scholars  for  the  Peek  prizes,  have  recently  instructed 
their  inspectors  to  examine  throughout  all  the  schools  they  visit  in  Scripture  Know- 
ledge ;  and  we  were  informed  that  the  report  to  the  board  on  the  state  of  Scripture 
Knowledge  in  any  school  would  affect  the  future  prospects  of  a  teacher.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  terms  of  section  76  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  limits  the 
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right  to  set  apart  two  days  in  each  year  for  a  religious  inspection  to  those  schools  Part  IV. 
which  are  not  supported  by  rates,  is  found  to  prevent  a  similar  inspection  in  board  Chapter  i. 
schools.     We  think  that  the  same  facilities  for  Inspection  should  be  ffiven  by  law  to        Z 

DO'w  tor 

School   Boards  as  are   allowed  under  the  Act  of  1870  to  the  managers  of  Voluntary  voluntary 

Schools.  schools. 

The  chief  Regulations  as  to  Religious  Teaching  contained  in  the  Education  Acts  Conscience 
are  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  which  allow  a  parent  to  withdraw  his  child  from  Clause, 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  of   which  he    disapproves,  in   voluntary    and  board 
schools  alike,  and  in  what  is  known  as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  distinctive  religious  formularies  in  a  rate-supported  school. 

It  does  not  appear  by  what  other  means  short  of  prohibiting  all  religious  instruction  Stale  cannot 
in  public  elementary  schools, — a  proposal  which  will  be  dealt  with  presently, — Parlia-  *^e  ^^^^^  *« 
ment  could  have  carried  out  its  undoubted  intention  to  ^dissociate  the   State  from  all  *;" -^-^^ 
connexion  with  distinctive  religious  teaching.     We   cannot,  therefore,  concur  in  the  education 
view  that  the  State  may  be  constructively  regarded  as  endowing  religious  education  under  its 
when,  under  these  conditions,  it  pay   annual  grants  for  secular  instruction  in  aid  of  Present 
voluntary  local  effort   to  schools  in  which  religious  instruction   forms   part  of   the  '"'™"o«- 
programme.     The  contention  of  those  who  regard  the  State  and  the  Act  of  1870  as  respecting 
constructively  endowing  religious  education  would  exclude  from  the  schools  of  England  Religion, 
the  religion  of  nature.     But  the  14th  section  of  the  Act,  which  forbids  any  denomi- 
national catechism  or  formulary  to  be  taught  in  board  schools,  merely  provides  for 
perfect  neutrality  among  Christian  denominations.     It  does  not  exclude  from  public 
elementary  schools  instruction  in  the  religion  of  nature,  tbat  is  the  existence  of  God, 
and  of  natural  morality,  which,  apart  from  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  cannot  be 
intelligibly  taught. 

Before   entering   upon   the  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  conscience  clause   as  Misconcep- 
embodied  in  section  7  of  the  Act  of  1870  we  wish  to  call  attention  to,  and  to  correct,  tion  as  to 
what  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  misconception  of  its  meaning.     This  misconception  °'^Je<:t  an<i 
was,  we  believe,  first  shown  to  exist  when  objections  were  taken  to  the  singing  of  the  conscience 
National  Anthem  during  secular  hours.     It  was  more  rationally  and  explicitly  brought  clause  in 
before  us  by  the  master  of  a  Wesleyan  school  in  the  north,  who  said,  "  I  sometimes  Mr.  Forster's 
"  feel  sorry  that  my  mouth  is  shut,  pxcept  at  certain  hours,  from  giving  the  highest  ■^'^*'  °*  ^^^^• 
"  sanction  I  can  think  of  to  morality."     He  added,  that  if  he  met  with  a  case  during 
the  secular  hours  which  required  attention,  a  case  of  lying,  or  any  ofl'ence  of  that 
kind,  he  would  be  "  precluded  from  bringing  the  sanctions  of  religion  to  bear,"  meaning 
"  Christian,  and  not  denominational  sanctions."     He  said,  "Of  course  I  could  tell  the 
"  child  that  it  was  a  crime  against  society  and  against  social  law,  and  I  could  show 
"  him  the  social   mischief   of  lying,  but  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  appealing  to 
"   Scripture."     Another  witness  would  apparently,  during  the   hours  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school  {i.e.,   during  the  secular  hours),  forbid  the  name  of  God  to  be 
mentioned,  because  the  children,   even  of  wicked  and  immoral  parents,  would  very 
often  "  believe  religion  to  be  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  mixed  up  with  ordinary  task  its  provision 
work."     Now,  without   referring  to  the  family  education  and  training   which    such  lor  securing 
children  are  likely  to  receive,  we  agree  with  this  witness,  that  "  constantly  to  bring  in  R-ghtf  of 
"  the  name  of  the  Deity  would  be  a  mistake  in  teaching   in  school."     But  we  cannot  ^ere'no"*'^  - 
for  a  moment  admit  that  he  either  correctly  understands  the  intentions  of  the  framers  tended  to 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  or  puts  a  legitimate   construction  upon  the  wording  of  the  Act.  abolish 
Mr.  Forster  advocated  for  our  children  "  a  good  Christian  training,  a  training,  that  is,  feiigious 
"  of  a  Christian  type," — he  asserted  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  "  enormous  majority  of  '"  "^°*^''- 
"  the  Country  "  that  the  "  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  based  on  religion ;  "   and, 
when  challenged  to  say  whether  "  any  child  might  rebel  against  his  teacher  whenever 
"  religious  instruction  was  imparted  during  the  ordinary  course  of  teaching,"  he  replied, 
"  that  he  had  carefully  worded  the  conscience  clause  to  prevent  its  having  such  an 
"  effect,"  declining  to  allow  any  alteration  in  that  clause  which  would  prevent  the 
"  possibility  of  any  allusion  to  religious  subjects  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  instruc- 
"  tion."     To  have  done  so  would,  moreover,  as  stated  by  the  secular  teachers  quoted 
by  Mr.  Mundella  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have  excluded  from  our  schools  the  works 
of  the  greatest  English  writers,  and  would  have  called  for  the  invention  of  a  new 
language  and  a  new  literature.     We  desire  to  point  out  that,  under  the  seventh  section 
of  the   Act  of   1870,   what   a  parent  may  claim   for   his   child   is   exemption   from 
"  instruction  in  religious  subjects."     So  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  (also 
passed  by  Mr.  Forster)  he  may  claim   (section  15)  exemption  from  "  any  lesson,  or 
"  series  of  lessons,  on  a  religious  subject  "  ;  and  the  teacher  is  further  forbidden  "  in 
"  the  course  of  other  lessons  "  to  teach  "  systematically  arid  persistently  any  particular 
"  religious  doctrine  from  the  teaching  of  which  exemption  has  been  claimed." 
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"We  proceed  to  consider  tlie  Working  of  the  Conscience  Clause.  Our  Returns  may 
be  held  to  show  its  operation  throughout  the  whole  Country,  as  the  counties  and 
districts  to  which  our  questions  were  sent  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  Typical  to 
enable  us  to  argue  fairly  from  them  as  to  the  country  at  large.  The  managers  of 
Voluntary  Schools  in  the  under-mentioned  counties  report  as  follows  : — 


Berks  - 
Devon   - 
Dorset 
Durham 
Gloucester 
Kent      - 
Lancashire 
Leicester 
Lincolnshire    - 
Staffordshire  - 


Schools  in  which 

some  Children  are 

habitually  absent 

from  Beligious 

Teaching. 


6 
31 
11 
24 
13 
33 
61 

9 
11 

6 


Kumber  of  Children 
withdrawn  from 
Examination  in 

Religious  Teaching. 


18 
314 
106 
159 

33 
152 
682 

72 

76 
205 


And  the  teachers  of  all  schools  to  which  our  circulars  were  addressed  report  as 
follows : — 


York,  West  Eiding- 
Chelsea  -         -         - 
Greenwich     - 
Southwark 
Bedfordshire  - 
Glamorgan     - 
Sussex  -         -         - 
Wiltshire 
Merioneth 
Birkenhead    - 
West  Ham     - 
Warwickshire 


Departments  in 
which  some  Children 
are  habitually  absent 

from  Religious 
Teaching 


65 

16 

20 

12 

5 

2 

18 

11 

6 

4 

8 

34 


Number  of 

Children  withdrawn 

from  Examination 

in  Religious 

Teaching. 


306 

24 

19 

5 

15 

11 

68 

83 

3 

1 

38 

108 


These  figures  apply,  first,  to  the  number  of  schools  in  which  children  are  daily 
withdrawn  by  their  parents  from  Religious  Teaching,  and  secondly,  to  the  same  or 
other  schools  in  which  there  being  an  annual  Examination  into  the  results  of  Religious 
Teaching  the  children  are  withdrawn  from  such  examination  by  their  parents ;  and 
they  clearly  prove  that  the  Conscience  Clause  is  practically  operative  all  over  the 
country  in  the  most  different  classes  and  districts  of  the  population. 
Is  the  We  now  come  to  consider  how  far  the  principle  of  the  Conscience  Clause  has  been 

Conscience  loyally  carried  out  by  managers  and  teachers,  a  matter  which  has  been  referred  to  in 
Clause  of  Mr.  our  evidence.  It  is  agreed  that  the  number  of  children  withdrawn  by  their  parents 
bTallT*  "  from  religious  instruction  is  comparatively  small.  To  what  cause  this  is  to  be 
carried  out  attributed  has  been  the  question  in  dispute  before  us.  One  class  of  witnesses  tells 
by  managers  us  that  parents,  SO  long  as  education  is  religious,  are  not  too  nice  as  to  the  complexion 
which  it  assumes  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher;  and  that  the  absence  of  withdrawals 
from  religious  instruction  indicates  that  the  parents  generally  are  fairly  satisfied  with 
the  spirit  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given,  even  in  schools  carried  on  by  denomi- 
nations to  which  they  do  not  belong.  A  different  interpretation  is  put  upon  the 
same  facts  by  witnesses  representing  some  Nonconformist  views.  They  believe  that 
the  fear  of  unpleasant  consequences  to  children  often  induces  parents  to  acquiesce 
in  their  receiving  religious  instruction  to  which  they  themselves  conscientiously  object.* 
For  the  existence  of  any  just  grounds  for  this  fear,  however,  we  have  failed  to  find 
proof.  Cases  have  been  cited  before  us  by  witnesses  who  had  heard  of  them  from 
others,  and  who  were  evidently  convinced  themselves,  that  undue  pressure  had  been 
put  upon  certain  children  to  induce  them  to  conform  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
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school.     But  no  persons  were  produced  before  us,  in  answer  to  our  challenge,  willing 
to  depose  to   any  act  of   tyranny  or   intimidation  exercised    towards  themselves  or 
thoir  children,  to  induce  them  to  forego  the   right  of  withdrawal  from  the  religious 
instruction  of  a  school.     Of  this  reluctance  to  give  evidence  the  same  explanation  was 
offered  to  us  as  had  been  given  for  the  absence  of  withdrawals  from  religious  instruc- 
tion, viz.,  that  the  persons  aggrieved  were  afraid  to  make  their  complaints  known. 
A  single  exception,  indeed,  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  working  man,  who  complained  that 
whereas  he  would  have  preferred  that  his  children  attending  a  London  board  school 
should  have  had  no  religious  instruction  at  all,  he  had  been  induced  to  let  them  take 
part  m  it  with  the  rest,  rather  than  make  martyrs  of  them.*     He  contended  that  a 
child    attending  a  voluntary  school  in  Pimlico,  and  claiming  the  conscience  clause, 
would  be  made  a  martyr  of.     The  grievance,  however,  on  which  he  founded  his  con- 
tention occurred  in  a  board  school  in  Chelsea,  and  not  in  a  Pimlico  voluntary  school.f 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  among  teachers  the  love  of  uniformity  may  perhaps  now  and 
then  get  the  better  of  that  tender  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  parents  which  we 
should  desire  to  see  cultivated  to  the  uttermost.     We  welcome,  therefore,  the  evidence 
laid  before  us  which  shows  that,  even  where  the  children  of  Nonconformists  are  not 
withdrawn  under  the  conscience  clause,  many  teachers,  when  they  have  any  means  of 
distinguishing  such  children,  are  studiously  careful,  in  giving  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  their  own  denomination,  not  to  put  to  them  questions  which  would  require 
answers  at  variance  with  the  fact  or  with  the  religious  persuasion  of  their  parents. J 
But  the  absence  of  any  substantiated  case  of  complaint,  and  the  general  drift  of  the 
evidence,  convinces  us  that  the  conscience  clause  is  carefully  observed  both  by  teachers 
and  managers.     This  is  at  least  the  view  tak^n  by  those  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
who  have  appeared  before  us,  to  whom  any  complaint  of  its  infringement  would  be 
Jaiown.§     We   recognise,   however,    the    importance  of   removing,    if   possible,    such 
impressions  from  the  minds  of    those  who  entertain  any   suspicion  of  unfair  play  or 
undue  influence  in  the  administration  of   the  conscience  clause.      And  any  further 
precautions  which  might  tend  in  that  direction   without  compromising  still  higher 
interests  are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  consideration.     The  suggestion  was  made 
to  us  with  this  view,  that  compulsory  attendance  at  school  should  not  extend  to  the 
hours  of  religious  instruction,     j^ut  Mr.  Fitch,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  thinks  this  is 
inadmissible,  since  it  would  inflict  an  injury  on  school  discipline  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  object  sought  to  be  secured  ||     "  It   would  be  used  as  a  pretext,"   he  said, 
"  by  a  great  many  indifferent  and  careless  parents  for  sending  their  children  to  school 
"  at  10  instead  of  9  o'clock,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  that  interference  with  the 
"  ordinary  discipline  of  school.     It  would  be  a  very  strong  remedy,  a  large  remedy 
"  for  what  I  hope  is  comparatively  a  very  small  evil."     It  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  to 
any  alteration  in  the  law,  which  after  all  must  be  carried  out  by  the  same  persona 
whose  faithful  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  conscience  clause  has  sometimes  been 
called  in  question,  that  we  must  look  for  the  redress  of  such  grievances  as  may  be 
suffered  under  the  present  system.     It  is  rather  to  the  spread  of  that  spirit  of  tender 
consideration  for  the  rights  and  consciences  of  others,  of  the  prevalence  of  which  we 
have  happily  received  so  much  evidence. 

But  while  we  are  most  anxious  that  the  Conscientious  Objections  of  Parents  to 
Religious  Teaching  and  Observances  in  the  case  of  their  children  should  be  most  strictly 
respected,  and  that  no  child  should,  under  any  circumstances,  receive  any  such  training 
contrary  to  a  parent's  wishes,  v/e  feel  bound  to  state  that  a  parent's  conscientious 
feeling  may  be  equally  injured,  and  should  equally  be  respected  and  provided  for,  in 
the  case  where  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  send  his  child  for  all  his  school  time  to  a 
school  where  he  can  receive  no  religious  teaching. 

This  grave  injury  to  conscience  may  easily  now  arise  in  the  case  where  a  single 
Board  or  Voluntary  school  suffices  for  the  whole  school  supply  of  a  district,  or  where 
only  one  school  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  man's  home.  In  that  school,  as  we 
have  seen  is  at  this  moment  the  case  with  a  certain  number  of  voluntary  and  board 
schools,  the  Bible  may  not  be  read  or  taught,  and  there  may  be  no  religious  teaching. 
While  careful  and,  we  believe,  ample  securities  are  taken  by  law  to  provide  for  the 
case  of  a  parent  who  objects  to  religious  teaching  for  his  child,  no  parent  is  able  to 
claim  for  his  child  that  instruction  in  the  Bible,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  nation.     This  grievance,  we  are  of  opinion,  must  be  met. 
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We  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  great  care  which  has  been  taken  both 
by  Parliament  and  by  the  Education  Department  to  prevent  any  breach  in  letter  or 
spirit  of  the  conscience  clause.  Under  the  Act  of  1876  (sec.  7)  special  additional  pro- 
visions vfere  made  to  secure  the  efficacy  of  the  conscience  clause  of  Mr.  Forster's 
Act  of  1870,  "  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  local  authority  (being  a  school  board  or 
school  attendance  committee)  to  report  to  the  Education  Department  any  infraction 
"  of  the  provisions  of  section  7  (conscience  clause)  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act, 
"  1870,  in  any  public  elementary  school  within  their  district  which  may  come  to  their 
"  knowledge,  and  also  to  forward  to  the  Education  Department  atiy  complaint  which 
"  they  may  receite  of  the  infraction  of  those  provisions ;  "  and  we  find  that  in  the 
instructions  issued  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  in  1878,*  which  we. have  printed  in  our 
Appendix,  special  care  was  taken  by  the  Department  to  secure  that  the  conscience 
clause  should  be  strictly  observed.  The  directions  given  were  as  follows,  and  they 
remain  in  force : — 

•'  If  any  cases  are  brought  before  you,  or  come  to  your  knowledge  of  an  infraction 
of  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  i.e.,  the  time  table  conscience  clause,  you  will 
not  fail,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1876  (section  7),  forthwith  to  communicate 
with  their  Lordships  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  take  special  care  to  point  out  to 
school  managers  and  teachers  the  importance  of  the  strictest  adherence,  in  letter  and 
spirit,  to  the  pi-ovisions  of  that  conscience  clause,  and  to  remind  them,  where  necessary, 
of  the  total  forfeiture  of  grant  which  their  Lordships  would  at  once  inflict  should 
those  provisions  be  persistently  evaded  or  neglected.  It  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  a  child  withdrawn  from  the  whole  or  part  of  the  religious  teaching  or  observances 
of  a  school,  should  in  no  way  be  subjected  to  disparaging  treatment  on  account  of  his 
parent  having  thought  fit  to  avail  himself  of  his  statutory  right  in  this  matter."  , 

The  views  of  those  who  would  Remove  from  day  elementary  schools  all  Religious 
Teaching  and  Observance  have  received  our  attentive  consideration.  The  Rev.  C. 
Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Baptist  Union,  is  personally  in  favour  of  the  establishment 
of  secular  schools,  and  thinks  that  they  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  the  Country,  if  the  churches  would  do  their  duty,t  but 
he  thinks  that  the  majority  in  almost  every  district  would  be  found  opposed  to  a  purely 
secular  system. J  Mr.  Snape,  Governor  of  the  Ministerial  Training  College  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  desires  that  in  all  State-aided  schools  the  State 
should  be  responsible  for  secular  instruction,  and  the  Church  should  be  responsible  for 
the  religious  teaching. §  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  a  Congregationalist  minister  and  Chairman 
of  the  School  Management  Committee  of  the  Huddersfield  School  Board,  said,  "  Our 
"  principle  is  this  :  that  if  you  have  a  State  system  according  to  our  Nonconformist 
"  views,  it  must  in  the  main  be  either  secular  or  unsectarian."||  The  Rev.  J. 
Atkinson,  President  of  the  Free  Churches  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society,  would 
have  no  distinctive  religious  teaching,  that  is  to  say,  no  distinctive  sectarian  teaching  ; 
if  religious  teaching  could  be  given  without  this,  he  would  not  object;  but  as  he 
does  not  think  this  possible,  he  does  not  suppose  that  he  would  object  perhaps  to 
reading  the  Scriptures,  but  he  sees  difficulties  in  the  way  even  of  admitting  that.^  Dr. 
Crosskey,  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  thinks  it  very  undesirable,  for  the  sake 
of  religion,  that  religion  should  be  taught  in  public  elementary  schools.** 

Those  who  hold  this  view  in  favour  of  purely  Secular  Schools  did  not  shrink  from 
urging  before  us,  through  the  witnesses  who  represented  them,  that  the  State  should 
take  the  extreme  step  of  prohibiting  religious  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools.f  f 
These  witnesses,  however,  while  affirming  as  a  matter  of  principle  the  purely  secular 
character  of  national  public  education,  stated  that  they  were  willing  to  acquiesce  in 
the  compromise  of  1870,  by  which,  in  board  schools,  unsectarian  biblical  teaching 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  representative  authorities.  Even  those  witnesses, 
however,  who  strenuously  advocated  the  secularisation  of  public  elementary  education, 
most  emphatically  declared  that  they  regarded  religion  as  the  true  basis  of  education, 
and  only  contended  for  its  exclusion  from  the  day  school  in  the  belief  that  it  could  be 
provided  in  some  other  and  better  way.  J  J 

In  questions  of  this  character,  it  is  impossible  to  have  negative  provisions  which 
have  not  also  a  positive  side.     Thus,  for  children  to  attend  day  schools  in  which  no 

*  See  Parliamentary  Return,  January  16,  1878,  "  Instructions  issued  by  Lord  Sandou  (Lord  Harrowby), 
Vice-President  of  Education  Department,"  in  Appendix. 
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religious  teacliing  was  given,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  daily 
lessons  should  be  accompanied  with  religious  teaching,  be  practically  leading  them  to 
undervalue  the  importance  of  religion.  They  would  hold  that  the  impression  left  upon 
the  children's  minds  would  be  that  religion  was  a  matter  of  inferior  moment,  at  all 
events  to  that  secular  teaching  which  they  were  acquiring  day  by  day. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  religious  instruction  should  be  excluded  from 
the  day  school,  it  was  further  urged  by  Dr.  Crosskey  that  it  makes  an  undesirable  tax' 
on  the  teachers'  energies.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  brought  before  us 
trustworthy  testimony,  some  of  it  from  teachers  themselves,  that,  as  a  body,  they 
would  consider  it  a  great  loss  if  they  were  debarred  from  giving  Bible  lessons  to 
their  scholars.f  Nor  can  that  be  matter  of  surprise  if  it  be  remembered  that  they 
would  thereby  be  prechaded  from  exercising  their  trained  powers  of  oral  teaching  on 
a  subject  which  they  regard  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  to  their 
scholars.  Moreover,  the  religious  instruction  given  by  teachers,  we  have  been  told 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  greatly  increases  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher.  J  The 
moral  character  of  teachers  themselves.  Archdeacon  Norris,  formerly  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  various  populous  counties,  thinks  would  suffer  if  they  were 
forbidden  to  impart  religious  instruction. §  And,  finally,  against  the  attempt,  on  this 
or  any  other  ground,  to  prohibit  teachers  from  giving  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  their  schools,  Mr.  Cumin,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
emphatically  protests.!  He  believes  that  many  excellent  teachers  would  absolutely 
refuse  to  be  restricted  in  their  teaching  to  secular  subjects  ^ 

Dr.  Crosskey  advanced  as  an  additional  ground  in  favour  of  this  restriction  that 
religious  instruction  ought  only  to  be  given  by  religious  people.**  But  without 
denying  that  religious  teaching  is  liable  sometimes  to  fall  into  unfit  hands,  all  such 
instruction  is  more  or  less  liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  we  see  no  ground  for 
admitting  the  inference  which  seems  to  underlie  this  objection  that  elementary  teachers 
as  a  class  have  no  special  fitness  for  the  task  for  which,  nevertheless,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  have  been  specially  trained.  Objection  was  also  raised  by  the 
same  witness  to  the  Bible  being  used  as  a  school  book,  lest  it  shovild  thereby  suffer  in 
the  estimation  of  the  scholars,  and  it  was  urged  that  religion  was  dishonoured  by  being 
included  in  a  programme  consisting  chiefly  of  secular  subjects."t~f  But  we  have  no 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  these  results  actually  occur,Jt  and  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  if  such  were  found  to  be  practically  the  result,  religious  bodies  and  school 
boards  would  still  continue  to  make  such  great  efforts  as  we  find  they  now  do  in  order 
to  maintain  an  efiiiiient  system  of  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  for  which  they 
are  responsible.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  children  who  have 
received  religious  teaching  in  the  day  school  are  better  prepared  to  profit  by  Sunday 
school  teaching,  and  to  become  themselves  teachers  ill  Sunday  8chools.§§ 

But  were  there  more  weight  due  than  we  have  been  able  to  attach  to  these  and 
other  like  reasons  for  prohibiting  elementary  teachers  from  giving  religious  instruction 
in  the  day  school,  there  are  positive  arguments  of  great  value  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  religious  instruction  being  given  by  the  teachers.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  teachers,  as  a  body,  would  strongly  oppose  its  removal 
out  of  their  hands.  Even  more  to  be  considered,  in  our  judgment,  are  the  wishes  of  the 
Parents.  A  large  body  of  witnesses,  consisting  among  others  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors,! ||  teachers,]!^  and  managers,***  speaking  both  for  Board  and  Voluntary  schools, 
deposed  before  us  to  the  great  value  which  the  parents  generally  set  on  the  Religious 
Instruction  given  to  their  children  in  the  day  school.  Similar  evidence  is  supplied  by 
the  answers  to  Question  8  in  the  Circulars  A  3  and  D  2.  Out  of  3,759  replies  from 
voluntary  managers,  3,438  state  that  parents  desire  religious  training.  Of  385  boards, 
299  make  the  same  statement,  and  out  of  3,496  head  teachers,  2,959  say  parents  desire 
religious  training.  To  the  question  do  the  parents  desire  moral  training  ?  3,486 
managers,  303  school  boards,  3,084  head  teachers  answer.  Yes.  If  it  be  asked  why, 
with  this  alleged  preponderance  of  feeling  in  favour  of  a  religious  education  among 
the   most  numerous   section   of  the   constituency,  school  boards  are  at  times  elected 
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■whicli  do  not  give  effect  to  tliese  views,  the  reasons  given  by  two  members  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board  and  by  a  member  of  the  Bradford  School  Board  *  seem 
sufficient  to  account  for  it,  viz.,  that  School  Board  Elections  are  frequently  fought 
tfci-ough  Political  Organisations.f  We  are  convinced  that  if  the  State  were  to  secularise 
elementary  education  it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  whose 
views  in  such  a  matter  are,  we  think,  entitled  to  the  first  consideration. 

Many  children  would  have  no  other  opportunity  of  being  taught  the  elementary 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  they  do  not  attend  Sunday  schools,  and  their  parents,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  number  of  witnesses,  are  quite  unable  to  teach  them.  The  Rev. 
R.  B.  Surges,  a  clergyman  of  Birmingham,  stated  that  a  recent  census  of  children 
atteuding  Sunday  schools  in  that  town  showed  that  there  were  26,000  whose  names 
were  on  the  roll  of  some  day  school  who  attended  no  Sunday  school.  +  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  children  may  be  taught  religion  elsewhere ;  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  them  would  not  be,  in  which  case  they  would  grow  up  without  knowledge  of 
God  and  His  law. 

But  those  who  contemplate  this  change  and  advocate  the  exclusion  of  religious 
teaching  from  all  Public  Elementary  Schools  state  that  they  look  to  supply  the  void 
thus  created  by  other  and,  as  they  think,  by  better  means.  It  is  not  asserted  by 
them  with  much  confidence  that  the  duty  of  educating  children  religiously  can  be 
wholly  left  to  their  parents.  Abundant  evidence  from  all  classes  of  witnesses  is  before 
us,  tending  to  show  that  many  parents  are  unable  to  undertake  this  branch  of  their 
children's  education,  even  if  they  were  willing,  and  that  if  it  were  left  to  them  it  would 
be  omitted. §  Dr.  Crosskey,  of  Birmingham,  admits  that  in  the  case  of  the  worst  kind 
of  parents  (presumably  those  whose  children  stand  most  in  need  of  such  teaching),  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  expect  them  to  undertake  the  duty.  ||  But  he  relies  on  parents, 
if  they  know  that  it  will  not  be  given  in  the  day  school,  being  sufficiently  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  children  to  secure  their  attendance  on  voluntary  religious 
instruction  if  given  at  other  times  by  religious  bodies,  a  confidence,  however,  in  which 
we  do  not  share. if  At  the  same  time  he  is  ready  to  trust  to  the  religious  bodies  to 
organise  everywhere  adequate  machinery  to  give  such  instruction.** 

Two  alternative  plans  have  been  laid  before  us  by  the  limited  number  of  witnesses  who 
have  proposed  to  remove  religious  instruction  from  the  recognised  programme  of  school 
teaching.  The  plan  of  religious  teaching  which  they  appear  to  favour  most  is  simply  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  zeal  of  the  various  denominations  acting  through  Sunday 
schools  and  other  voluntary  agencies.  The  other  proposal  is  to  organise  a  system  of 
religious  instruction  on  the  school  premises,  to  be  given  daily  by  volunteers,  either 
before  or  after  school  hours.  Both  proposals,  it  will  be  seen,  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  the  children  now  compelled  by  law  to  attend  the  school  for  a  certain  number 
of  hours  daily  would  be  induced  by  persuasion  voluntarily  to  attend  at  other  times 
for  the  sake  of  this  supplementary  instruction.  Dr.  Crosskey,  the  chief  advocate  of 
these  views,  was  closely  pressed  as  to  the  probability  of  this  assumption  being  realised, 
but  he  failed  to  satisfy  us  that  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  out  of 
school  hours  the  voluntary  attendance  of  children  could  be  counted  on  to  receive  the 
religious  teaching  which  is  on  all  liands  admitted  to  be  necessary  for  them.ff  This 
scheme  is  beset  by  a  further  difficulty,  that  of  providing  a  staff  of  volunteers  able  and 
willing  to  maintain  discipline  and  give  efficient  instruction  during  these  week-day  hours 
proposed  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  teaching.  Here  again  the  evidence  adduced 
failed  in  our  opinion  to  show  from  what  sources  such  a  body  of  teachers  was  to  be 
drawn  and  kept  continuously  at  work.  We  concur  with  those  witnesses  who  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  without  the  ordinary  school  staff  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
efficient  religious  instruction  on  any  large  scale  to  large  bodies  of  children.  J  J  The 
clerk  of  the  school  board  of  Liverpool  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  ministers  of  all 
denominations  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  instruction  of  that  vast  and 
growing  population,  and  that  to  forbid  religious  instruction  during  the  regular  hours 
of  school  would  be  most  disastrous.  §§ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  somewhat  similar  experiment  on  a  larger  scale 
was  tried  at  Birmingham  by  the  Religious  Education  Society,  at  a  time  when  a  wholly 
secular  system  prevailed  in  the  schools  under  that  board,  and   that  it  failed,  though 
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the  causes  of  that  failure  are  still  in  dispute."-'     But,  after  hearing  all  that  could     Part  IV. 
be  said  for  it,  we  cannot  recommend  the  plan  thus  suggested  of  religious  instruction  to     Chapter  1. 
be  given  by  voluntary  teachers  on   the  school  premises  out  of  school  hours,  for  the     .    ■: — 
success  of  which  even  those  most  anxious  to  tiy  the  experiment  will  not  be  answerable.  tried'tMs*'" 
It  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  no  efficient  substitute  for  the  existing  system  of  utilising  the  scheme  and 
school  staff  and  the  hours  of  school  attendance  for  this  purpose,  a  system  which  has  failed, 
taken  deep  root  in  the  country,  and  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  parents. 

But  failing  the  acceptance  of  the  above  plan,  the  advocates  for  secularising  elemen-  As  to  the 
tary  schools  fall  back  on  the  alternative  of  Sunday  school  instruction  and  of  such  alternative, 
other  efforts  which  religious  bodies,  they  believe,  will  be  roused  to  make  to  meet  the  that  religious 
demand,   if   it   be   created   by  excluding    religious  instruction  from  the  day  school,  should  bo 
Evidence,  however,  has  been  laid  before  us  showing  that,  at  least  in  large  towns,  many  entirely 
day  scholars  are  not  in  reg'.dar  attendance  at  any  Sunday  school,  and  among  the  remitted  to 
absentees  a  large  proportion  will  naturally  belong  to  the  neglected  classes.!     On  these  ^"°°^y 
it  is  especially  desirable  that  religious  influences  should  be  brought  to  bear,  and  yet,  if  other  volun- 
no  other  provision  be  made  for  their  religious  instruction  during  the  week,  they  will  taryagenciesj 
practically  go  without  it.    In  support  of  this  branch  of  his  scheme.  Dr.  Orosskey  could  would  the 
only  express   his   belief   that   75    per   cent,    of   the   children   in   Birmingham  board  S^eat  mass 
schools  attended  some  Sunday  school,  leaving  one  quarter  of  the  whole  unprovided  ^e  provided 
with  religious  instruction  from  this  source.^     According  to  the  evidence  of  another  for  by  Sun- 
member  of  that  board,  four  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as  25,000  day  scholars  in  day  schools? 
Birmingham  alone  not  attending  Sunday  school,§  though  many  of    these  may  have 
been  infants  too  young  to  attend.     It  is  less  necessary  to  enter  on  any  compariMon 
between  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  day  and  Sunday  school  respectively, 
for  in  our  judgment  this  proposal  would  fail  equally  with  the  other  to  secure  that 
those  children  who  now  under  compulsion  attend  the  day  school,  and  who,  as  the  law 
stands,  may  daily  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  teachers  in  school  hours, 
would  attend  in  anything  like  the  same  numbers  or  with  the  same  regularity  at  purely 
voluntary  classes,  whether  held  on  Sunday  or  week  day. 

The  vast  importance  of  religious  instruction  and   training  for  children  being  gene-  Two  typical 
rally  admitted  in  principle  by  our  witnesses  of  all  views,  though  they  differ  widely  as  ^^^^  j^^  ^^ 
to  the  means  by  which  it  should  be  given,  we  think  it  right  to  point  out,  in  greater  of  population 
detail,  what  must  be  the  results  to  certain  classes  of  those  who  frequent  our  elementary  quoted, 
schools  of  a  purely  secular  system  of  education  such  as  that  which  prevails  at  the  l.  Children 
present  time  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  where  either  voluntary  or  board  schools  "^  po"*" 
shut  out  all  religious  teaching,  if  it  was  to  be  adopted  hereafter  in  the  day  schools  ^'j'^^'^'^fi. 
as  some  of  our  witnesses  desire.     "We  give  two  typical  cases  of  large  classes  of  our  jg  no  Sunday 
population  :    the  first  case    (and   no  unfrequent  one)    is  where  both  parents,  being  school, 
poor,  are  engrossed  from  morning  to  night  by  daily  work,  and  having  had  themselves 
but  little  instruction,  and  not  possessing  a  very  strong  sense  of  religion,  are  neither 
physically  nor  morally  able  to  give  their  children  religious  teaching  out   of   school 
hours   or   on  Sunday ;   they  are  anxious,  as  our  evidence  tells  is  often  found  to  be 
the  case  with  such  parents,  that  their  children  should  be  religiously  educated  ;  the 
only  day  school  near  them  is  by  the  hypothesis  Secular ;  there  is  no  Sunday  school, 
or  it  belongs  to  a  Church  they  dislike,  or  it  only  supplies  room  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  children  of  the  district,  so  their  children  must  grow  up,  against  the  parents'  wishes, 
with  no  religious  instruction.     Worse  still  is  the  plight  of  the  second  case  we  will  2.  Children 
describe  :  that  of  the  children  of  the  dissolute,  criminal,  drunken,  or  grossly  negligent  of  dissolute 
parent ;  they  have  still  less  chance  of  hearing  of  religion  at  home.     Even  if  there  "'"  *^"'^'°*1 
be  room  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  their  parents  allow  them  to  attend  it,  their  very  ^"'**°  ' 
condition  will  make  their  admittance  difficult.     Our  Education  Law  has  closed  to  a 
great  extent  the  Ragged  Schools,  which  would  have  sought  them  out  and  given  them 
the  most  suitable  religious  teaching.     Their  only  opportunity,  therefore,  except   in 
special  cases,  of  having  a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Christianity  would  be  in  the  day 
school,  where  the  State  obliges  them  to  spend  all  their  school  life ;  but  from  this  a 
Secular  System,  if  adopted,  or  a  Secular  school  board  in  the  cases  where  it  now  exists 
amongst  us,  shuts  out  the  Bible,  Prayer,  Hymns,  and  all  Religious  Training.     There- 
fore these  children  also  must  in  all  probability  grow  up  knowing  nothing  of  religion. 
These  two  Typical  cases  represent  vast  numbers,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  and 
all  oar  evidence  has  gone  to  show  that  the  present  staff  of  ministers  of  all  churches 
and  denominations,  as  well  as  the  many  various  existing  religious  associations  and 
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societies,  are  much  too  few  in  number,  in  proportion  to  tlie  population,  to  supply  tlie 
religious  training  for  these  children.  For  the  mass,  therefore,  of  the  children  above 
described,  we  must  put  on  record  our  opinion  that  if  they  do  not  receive  Religious 
Instruction  and  Training  from  the  teachers  in  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  they  will 
receive  none,  and  that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern  to  the  State. 

Of  the  Moral  Training  at  present  given  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,  we  may  here 
record  that  of  those  who  have  observed  this  training  in  action,  one  witness  before 
us  spoke  of  the  moral  influence  exercised  in  schools  as  being  enormous.*  Canon 
Warburton,  though  he  thmks  the  tendency  of  the  Act  of  1870  was  to  diminish  the 
attention  given  to  Moral  Training,  yet  expressed  himself  as  much  struck  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  moral  lessons  given  in  board  schools.!  Several  of  the  inspectors 
attribute  this  influence  almost  more  to  the  personal  character  and  example  of  the 
teacher  than  to  any  direct  moral  teaching.J  And  though  Mr.  Stewart  spoke  of  the 
moral  tone  in  large  town  schools  as  deteriorated,  in  smaller  schools,  and  especially  in 
those  in  the  country,  he  saw  no  such  falling  ofP.  As  regards  the  returns  we  have 
received  to  question  8  in  Circulars  A  3,  D  2,  "  Do  parents  desire  moral  training  ?  " 
93  per  cent,  of  voluntary  managers,  79  per  cent,  of  school  boards,  98  per  cent,  of 
teachers  answer,  Yes. 

We  have  already  commented  on  a  misconception  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  Act 
of  1870  in  its  bearing  on  Religion.  It  is  yet  more  diflficult  to  understand  the  strange 
misconstruction  which  has  been  sometimes  put  upon  it  in  respect  of  Moral  Training, 
However  unacceptable  the  conscience  clause  may  be  to  many  earnest  friends  of 
education,  it  cannot  be  held  to  have  placed  the  moral  instruction  of  our  schools 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  primary  municipal  schools  of  Paris,  in  which,  as  Mr. 
Cunynghame,  in  his  evidence,  tells  us,§  "  not  only  is  no  word  of  religion  taught, 
"  but  the  very  name  of  God  is  in  strictness  forbidden  to  be  uttered,"  with  the 
result,  as  he  was  assured  by  all  the  schoolmistresses,  that  "  by  far  the  greater 
"  number  of  the  poor  children  in  Paris  receive  no  religious  instruction  whatever," 
either  at  school  or  at  home ;  while  the  master  of  one  of  the  schools,  himself  a  pro- 
fessed materialist,  told  him  that  "  in  ten  years  he  believed  that  few  of  the  boys  in 
"  the  school  would  even  know  the  name  of  Christ  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of 
"  history,  and  that  he  himself  even  viewed  with  apprehension  the  consequences  of  sucli 
"  a  change,  for,  although  a  materialist,  he  felt  by  no  means  certain  that  materialism 
"  woiild  be  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a  nation."  In  the  Circular  D.  which 
was  sent  to  the  head  teachers  of  all  Public  Elementary  Schools  in  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  Chelsea,  Greenwich,  Southwark,  Bedfordshire,  the  Unions  of  Pontypridd 
and  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Glamorganshire),  Sussex,  Wilts,  Merionethshire,  Birkenhead, 
West  Ham,  Warwickshire,  in  which  the  question  was  asked  whether  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  encouragement  given  by  the  State  to  moral  training.  This  question  was 
answered  by  2,111  teachers,  60  per  cent.,  in  the  affirmative,  and  by  1,139,  33  per  cent,, 
in  the  negative,  some  of  them  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  State  gave  no 
encouragement  to  such  training.  A  similar  question  addressed  to  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  in  Berks,  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Durham,  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Lanca- 
shire, Leicestershii-e,  Lincolnshire,  and  Staffordshire  was  answered  by  1,611,  46  per 
cent.,  in  the  affirmative,  and  by  1,723,  48  per  cent.,  in  the  negative,  and  by  school 
boards  in  the  same  counties  by  2i5,  64  per  cent.,  in  the  affirmative,  and  by  86,  22 
per  cent.,  in  the  negative. 

As  to  the  Moral  Training  given  in  the  schools,  the  opportunities  permitted  to  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  of  inquiring  into  the  efficiency  of  Moral  Training  have  been  under 
the  existing  arrangements  necessarily  limited.  But  under  the  head  of  discipline  they 
are  required,  as  we  have  explained  more  fully  elsewhere,  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Code 
to  ascertain  that  reasonable  care  is  taken  by  the  managers  and  teachers  to  bring  up  the 
children  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience 
to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word 
and  act.||  The  fortunes  of  this  justly  valued  clause  have  been  various  as  we  have 
before  explained ;  and  we  have  made  inquiry  from  many  witnesses  as  to  the  steps 
taken  by  inspectors  to  carry  out  the  duties  thus  laid  upon  them ;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  more  than  observe  and  record  any  indications 
of  the  moral  tone  of  the  school  that  may  present  themselves  during  their  examina- 
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tion,  which  must  necessarily  be  but  an  imperfect  test  of  the  pains  taken  at  other     Part  IV. 
times   with  the   moral   training.      We  agree  with  Mr.  Sharpe,   that  it  would  make    Chapter  1. 
a  material  difference  in  the  working  of  schools  if  this  clause  were  abolished,  since  it        — - 
serves   to    remind  those  who  conduct   schools   of    the   importance   attached    by  the  '' 

State  to  that  Moral  Instruction  and  Training  which  Cfimiot  be  effectively  gauged   by  ManvofH- 
examination,  and  might  otherwise  be  neglected  for  branches  of  teaching  which  affects  Majesty's 
the  grant.     The  opportunity   given  by   visits  without   notice,    is   utilised    by  many  inspectors 
inspectors,    though   less  frequently   than   is  desirable,  for   the   purpose    of    assuring  "sfi  visits 
themselves   that   the  Moral  Tone  of  the  schools  so  far  as  it  is  reflected  in  habits  ^o^jq^^'o 
of  personal  cleanliness,  propriety  of  language,  and  a  decent  use  of  the  school  pre-  inquire  into 
mises,  is  satisfactory.     The  article,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  dead  letter.         Moral  Tone. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  much  greater  support   should  be  given  by  the  Conclusion 
State  to  the  Moral  element  of  Training  in  our  schools,  almost  the  only  reference  to  ^^^^  """^'l* 
such  matters,  as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  being  that  under  the  head  of  Discipline  ""^''t^'^u  ^"y" 
in  the  Code  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which,  being  only  introduced  in  ^^  given  by 
1876,  has  already,  as  we  have   shown,  been  once  withdrawn  by  the  Department  in  State  to 
1882,  and  may  be  removed  in  any  year.     We  recommend,  therefore,   that   general  Moral  Train - 
fundamental  and  fixed  instructions  should  be  laid  down  as  to  moral  training,  making  '°^' ,   p*^"™' 
it  an  essential  condition  of  the  efficiency  of  a  public  elementary  school,  that  it  should  rospoctin" 
be  held  to  comprise  such  matters  as  instruction  in  duty  and  reverence  to  j^arents,  the  fixed 
honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act,  honesty,  purity,  temperance,  consideration  instructions 
and  respect  for  others,   obedience,  cleanliness,   good  maimers,   duty   to  country,  the  ^^''P'^'-""g 
discouragement  of  bad  language,  and  the  like.  Teacbing. 

And  as  we  have  found  with  regret  that  in  recent  years  this  branch  of  the  inspector's  inspectors  have 
duty  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserved,  we  therefore  think  it  necessary  to  make  "tteSntoH 
it  a  distinct  recommendation  that  it  should   be   considered   the   first    duty  of   Her  whSFt'^*""* 
Majesty's  inspectors  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  Moral  Training  and  condition  ScSmtiiat 
of   the  schools  under   the  various  heads   set  forth  above,  and  to  impress  upon  the  to^rtoSiaiu 
managers,  teachers,  and  children  the  primary  importance  of  this  essential  element  of  "eporuhereon. 
all  education. 

We  append  to  this  chapter  the  replies   (sent  through  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  e^^uj,"";"^ "''!'''' 
Colonial  Office)  to  our  circular  of  inquiries  as  to  the  systems  of  education  now  in  religious  and 

„  'TIT  /-I  •  1}     T-\  •      ■  ••1/-11-  1'ixT-T    ™o™l  training 

lorce  111  the  leadmg  Countries  ot  Jiiiirope,  m  our  principal  Colonies,  and  m  the  United  m schools. 
States  of  America,  as  regards  Religious  and  Moral  training  in  elementary  schools. 

After  hearing  the  arguments  for  a  wholly  secular  education,  we  have  come  to  the  Conclusions., 
following  conclusions : — 

(1.)  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  all  children  should  receive  religious 

and  moral  training ; 
(2.)  That  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  such  religious  and  moral 

training  can  be  amply  provided  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  elementary 

schools ; 
(3.)  That  in  schools  of  a  denominational  character  to  which  parents  are  compelled 

to  send  their  children  the  parents  have  a  right  to  require  an  operative  conscience 

clause,  so  that  care  be  taken  that  the  children   shall  not  suffer  in  any  way  in 

consequence  of  their  taking  advantage  of  the  conscience  clause. 
(4.)  That  inasmuch  as  parents  are  compelled  to   send  their  children  to  school,  it 

is  just  and  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  enabled  to  send  them 

to  a  school  suitable  to  their  religious  convictions  or  preferences. 
(5.)  We  are  also   of  opinion  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  teachers 

who  are  charged  with  the  moral  training  of  the  scholars  should  continue  to  take 

part  in  the  religious  instruction.     We  should  regard  any  separation  of  the  teacher 

from  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school  as  injurious  to  the  morals  and  secular 

training  of  the  scholars. 
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Pabt  IV.     Extracts  from  the  Foreign  Returns  made  to  the  Commission,  showing  what  is  done 
Chapter  1.  {j^  Elementary  Schools  in  the  matter  of  Religious  Instruction  and  Moral  Training 

in  some  of  the  leading  Countries  of  Europe,  and  in  certain  British  Colonies  and 
States  of  America.     Drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  C.  Morse,  LL.D. 

(JUESIION  16  — Do  ths  schools  of  the  Statf  gioe  religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction  ?  and,  if  so,  of  what  nature? 
By  whom  is  it  given  ? 

Question  17. — If  not,  are  the  schoolliouses  used  out  of  school  hours  for  religious  instruction  ? 

Question  18. — Is  any  provision  made  for  the  moral  training  of  the  children  in  the  schools  hij  the  ordinary  teachers 
in  the  ordinary  school  hour?     If  so,  state  what  means  are  taken  to  secure  it? 

Question  19. — 7s  the  religious  instruction  obligatory  on  all  tloe  scholars?  If  not,  what  provision  is  made  for  the 
religious  instrv/:tion  of  the  minority  ? 

Question  20. — Are  the  teachers  in  the  schools  exclusively  lay? 


Austria  : 

16.  They  do,  aud  the  religious  instruction  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  church  authorities  of 
the  various  confessions.  In  places  where 
no  clergyman  is  available  to  give  regular 
religious  instruction,  the  secular  teacher 
can  be  charged  (with  the  consent  of  the 
church  authority)  with  the  instruction  in 
religion  of  the  scholars  of  his  own  creed 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  school 
inspector.  If  any  church  or  religious  body 
fails  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its 
members  the  provincial  school  authority 
takes  whatever  steps  are  necessary. 

ir- 
is. The    primary    schools    provide    ''moral     and 
religious,"  as  well  as  secular,  instruction. 

19.  Tea.     As   to  ths   religious  instruction  of  the 

mir.ority,  its  own  church  authorities  must 
provide  for  it.  The  parents  must  also 
secure  domestic  religious  instruction. 

20.  Any  Austrian   subject  may  become    teacher, 

consequently  non-laymen  are  not  excluded. 

Bavaria  : 

16.  Religious  education  forms  part  of  the  ouitIcu- 

lum,  and  is  given  by  the  parish  priest. 

17.  No. 

18.  Yes,  the  teachers  are  bound  to  look  after  the 

moral  training  as  well  as  the  education  of 
pupils,  and  the  teachers  must  support  the 
parents  in  the  bringing  up  of  their  children. 

19.  Yes. 

20.  As  a  general  rule  all  are  lay. 

Exception  :  Convent  schools.     Small  parishes, 
where  the  parish  priest  is  also  teacher. 

Belgium  : 

16.  The    communes    can    inscribe    religious    and 

moral  instraction  at  the  head  of  the  curri- 
culum  of  all,  or  of  some,  of  their  elementary 
schools.  This  instruction  is  given  at  the 
commencement  or  at  the  end  of  the  school 
hours  ;  children  at  the  request  of  their 
parents  are  exempted  from  attending  such 
instruction. 
In  many  schools  the  (Catholic)  catechism  is 
taught,  and  sacred  history.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  teachers  give  the  instruction  in 
religion  under  the  control  of  the  clergy. 

17.  No. 

18.  Generally  speaking  moral  training  is  united 

to  the  religious  teaching.  At  the  same  time 
in  various  subjects,  such  as  reading,  mother- 
tongue,  history,  the  teacher  does  not  lose 
sight  of  moral  education,  nor  does  he  do  so 
during  the  play  hours. 

19.  Religious  instruction   is   not   obligatory ;    the 

following  guarantees  are  provided  by  the 
law  for  the  rights  of  the  minority  ; — 

(a.)  In  the  case  of  a  commune  in  which 
20  heads  of  families  having  children 
of  school  age  ask  that  their  children 
should  be  exempted  from  assisting 
at  religious  instruction,  the  King 
can,  at  the  request  of  the  parents, 
oblige  such  commune  to  organise 
for  the  use  of  these  children  one  or 
more  special  classes. 
(h.)  If  in  spite  of  the  request  of  20  heads 
of  families  having  children  of  school 
age,  the  commune  refuse  to  inscribe 
the  teaching  of  their  religion  in  the 
school  curriculum,  or  hinder  such 
instruction  being  given  by  the 
ministers  of  their  religion,  or  by 
persons  approved  of  by  these  latter. 


the  Government  can,  at  the  request 
of  the  parents,  adopt  one  or  more 
private  schools,  as  may  be  requisite, 
provided  they  meet  the  conditions 
prescribed  for  adoption  by  the  com- 
mune. 
20.  The  law  and  the  regulations  make  no  difference 
between  laymen  and  the  members  of  religious 
orders.     In  the  communal  schools  the  vast 
majority  of  the  male  and  female  teachers  are 
lay ;  in  the  adopted  schools  there  are  a  great 
number  of  monks  and  nuns. 
France . 

16.  No  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  public 

schools ;  but  Thursday  must  be  a  whole 
holiday  in  order  to  enable  parents  to  have 
their  children  taught  in  the  religion  to  which 
they  belong,  outsiiie  of  the  precincts  of  the 
school.  During  the  week  preceding  their 
confirmatiou  (1st  communion)  the  teacher 
will  allow  children  to  be  absent  from  school, 
even  during  regular  school  hours,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  perform  their  religious 
duties  and  attend  church,  if  necessary 
(decree  of  July  18,  1882,  Art.  5). 

17.  No. 

16.  Yen.  Art.  1  of  the  law  of  March  28,  1882, 
declares  moral  and  civic  instruction  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  curriculum  of  compulsory 
subjects  to  be  taught  by  the  ordinary  teachers 
in  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Special  direc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  way  of  teaching 
these  subjects  are  included  in  the  "  Pro- 
"  grammes  de  I'enseignement  des  ccoles 
"  priraaires."  Annexe  F.  des  Kegleraents 
organiques,  p.  369. 

19.  See  answer  to  question  16. 

20.  Yes,  in  principle.      (Loi  du  30  Oct6bre,  1886. 

Aris.  17  and  18.)  There  are  still  some 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  (of  both  sexes) 
belonging  to  religious  corporations,  but 
after  five  years  from  date  of  above-mentioned 
law  none  but  lay  teachers  are  to  be  employed 
in  boys'  schools ;  as  to  girls'  schools,  no 
limit  has  been  fixed  as  yet. 

Moral  Duties. 

The  programme  of  instruction  in  moral  duties  pre- 
scribed for  use  in  the  French  elementary  schools  is  a 
very  remarkable  one.  The  followiug  is  a  translation 
of  its  principal  portions.  (See  Reglements  Organiques, 
pages  362-3,  1887j:— 

Object  op  the  Instruction. 

Masters  and  mistresses  shall  teach  the  children 
during  the  whole  duration  of  their  schocl  life  their 
duties  towards  their  family,  their  country,  their  fellow 
creatures,  towards  themselves,  and  towards  God. 
(Rapport  par  M.  Paul  Janet,  page  293.) 

Method  of  the  Instruction. 
The  method  shall  be  simple  and  familiar.  Morality 
shall  be  combined  with  every  part  of  their  insti-uc- 
tion  ;  with  the  games  and  recreations  of  children,  and 
their  whole  conduct.  The  aim  should  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  form  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the 
character. 

Division  of  the  Classes. 

Infant  Department,  from  B  to  7  years. 

1.  Very  simple  conversations  interspersed  in  all  the 
work  of  the  class  and  dnring  recreation. 

2.  Short  pieces  of  poetry  explained  and  learnt  by 
heart.  Moral  tales  related  to  the  class,  followed  by 
questions  adapted  to  bring  out  their  meaning,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  been  understood  by  the 
children.     Short  songs. 
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3.  Special  attention  by  the  mistress  to  children  in 
whom  she  has  observed  any  signs  of  vice  or  other 
faults. 

Elementary  Classes,  from  7  to  9  years  of  age. 

_  1.  Familiar  conversations.  Readings  with  explana 
tions  (narratives,  examples,  precepts,  parables,  and 
fables).     Appeals  to  the  heart. 

2.  Practical  exorcises  tending  to  set  moral  principles 
in  action  among  the  class, — 

1.  By  observation  of  individual  character,  notinpf 

the  tendencies  of  the  children  in  order  gently 
.  to  correct  their  failings,  or  bring  out  their 
good  qualities. 

2.  By  the   intelligent   application   of   school   dis- 

cipline as  a  means  of  education,  distin- 
guishing carefully  the  failure  in  duty  from 
the  simple  infraction  of  a  regulation,  pointing 
out  the  relation  between  faults  and  punish- 
ment, &c.,  &c. 

3.  By  an  incessant  appeal  to  the  child's  own  moral 
sense,  making  children  frequently  judge  of  their  own 
conduct,  leaving  them  free  to  apeak  and  to  act  with  the 
certainty  that  they  will  soon  find  out  for  themselves  the 
consequences  of  their  own  faults  and  errors. 

4.  By  the  correction  of  gros.s  vulgar  notions,  popular 
superstitions,  belief  in  wizards,  ghosts,  or  in  the 
inHuonce  of  certain  numbers. 

6.  By  deducing  from  the  facts  observed  by  the 
children  themselves  the  consequences  of  the  vices  of 
which  at  times  they  have  the  example  before  their 
eyes. 

Intermediate  Glasses,  from  9  to  11. 

1.  The  child  in  the  family. — Duties  towards  parents 
and  grandparents.  Obedience,  respect,  love,  gratitude. 
To  help  his  parents  in  their  labour,  to  comfort  them  in 
their  sickness,  to  succour  them  in  their  old  age. 

2.  Duties  of  brothers  and  sisters. — To  love  one  another. 
Protection  due  from  the  elder  to  the  younger — effect  of 
example. 

3.  Duties  towards  servants. — To  treat  them  with 
courtesy  and  kindness. 

2.  The  child  at  school. — Diligence,  docility,  work, 
decorum.  Duties  towards  his  teacher  and  towards  his 
schoolfellows. 

3.  Country. — Prance,  its  greatness  and  its  misfortunes. 
Duties  tow.vrds  country  and  towards  society. 

Duties  wliich  the  child  owes  to  himself  as  to  the 
hody.  Cleanliness,  soberness,  danger  of  drunkenness, 
gymnastics. 

Outward  goods.  Economy,  avoidance  of  debt,  baneful 
effects  of  the  passion  of  gambling,  not  to  be  overfond 
of  money,  prodigality,  avarice. 

Labour  :  obligatory  on  all  men.  Nobility  of  manual 
labour. 

The  mind.  Truthfulness  and  sincerity,  avoidance  of 
falsehood,  personal  dignity,  and  self-respect.  Modesty ; 
not  to  be  blind  to  one's  own  faults.  Avoidance  of  pride, 
vanity,  coquetry,  frivolity  ;  to  be  ashamed  of  ignorance 
and  idleness.  Courage  in  danger  and  in  misfortune ; 
patience,  readiness,  and  promptitude.  Dangers  of 
anger. 

Kindness  to  animals :  not  to  cause  them  suffering  for 
no  purpose. 

Duties  which  he  owes  to  other  men.  Justice  and 
charity  ;  to  do  to  others  what  you  would  wish  them  to  do 
to  you  ;  to  do  no  injury  either  to  the  life,  the  person,  the 
goods,  or  the  reputation  of  another.  Kindness,  frater- 
nity. Tolerance.  Jiespect  for  ilie  belief  of  others. — Through- 
out this  course  of  teaching  the  teacher  shall  take  as  a 
starting  point  the  existence  of  conscience,  of  the  moral 
law,  and  of  the  principle  of  obligation.  He  is  to  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  and  to  the  idea  of  duty,  to  the  senti- 
ment and  to  the  idea  of  responsibility  ;  he  is  to  make 
no  attempt  to  demonstrate  their  existence  by  speculative 
reasoning. 

Duties  towards  Ood. — The  teacher  is  not  called  upon 
to  deliver  a  course  of  academical  lectures  upon  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God.  The  teaching  he  has 
to  give  to  all,  without  distinction,  is  limited  to  two 
points : — 

First  he  teaches  his  scholars  not  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  God  lightly.  He  is  strictly  to  associate  in 
their  minds  with  the  idea  of  the  First  Cause,  and  of  the 
perfect  Being,  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  veneration  ; 
and  in  the  next  place  he  shall  aim  at  making  the  child 
understand  that  the  chief  homage  which  he  owes  to  the 
Deity  is  obedience  to  His  laws  as  tliey  are  revealed  to 
him  by  conscience  and  by  reason. 
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Higher  Classes,  from  11  to  13  years  of  age. 
Conversations,  readings,  practical  exercises  as  in  the 
foregoing  classes.  This  higher  course  embraces,  in 
addition,  in  a  regular  series  of  lessons,  the  number  and 
ordei-  of  which  may  vary,  elementary  instruction  in 
morality  generally,  and  more  especially  of  social  morality, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  programme  :— 

1.  The  family. — Duties  .  of  parents  and  children  ; 
reciprocal  duties  of  masters  and  servants ; 
family  spirit. 

2.  Socieiy.— Necessity  and  advantages  of  society ; 
justice,  a  condition  of  every  society;  mutual 
dependence  and  relationships ;  fraternity 
amongst  men. 

Application  and  developments  of  the  idea  of 
justice ;  respect  for  human  life  and  liberty ; 
respect  for  property,  for  one's  word,  and 
one's  own  honour,  and  also  for  the  reputation 
of  others.  Probity,  equity,  loyalty,  delicacy  ; 
respect  for  the  opinions  and  belief  of  others. 

Application  and  developments  of  the  idea  of 
charity  or  fraternity ;  its  different  degrees. 
Duties  of  benevolence,  of  gratitude,  of  tolera- 
tion, clemency,  &c.  Self-surrender,  the  highest 
form  of  charity ;  show  that  it  may  find  some 
place  in  evcry-day  life. 
;i.  Country. — What  we  owe  to  our  country — obedience 
to  its  laws,  military  service,  discipline,  self- 
surrender,  military  fidelity.  Taxes— condem- 
nation of  every  kind  of  fraud  upon  the  State. 
Of  the  vote  ;  it  is  a  moral  obligation  ;  it  ought 
to  be  free,  conscientious,  disinterested,  en- 
lightened. Rights  which  correspond  with 
these  duties — individual  liberty,  freedom  of 
conscience,  of  labour,  of  association. 
Guarantee  for  the  security  of  the  life  and 
property  of  all.  Sovereignty  of  the  nation. 
Explanation  of  the  republican  device — liberty, 
equality,  fraternity. 
In  each  of  these  chapters  on  social  morality,  the 
attention  of  the  scholar  shall  be  called,  without 
entering  into  metaphysical  discussions,  to — 

1.  The  difference  between  duty  and  interest,  even 
when  they  seem  to  be  blended  together  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  imperative  and  disinterested 
character  of  duty. 

2.  The  distinction  between  the  written  law  and  the 
moral  law,  the  fitst  fixes  a  maximum  of 
requirements  which  society  imposes  upon  all 
its  members  under  fear  of  certain  prescribed 
punishments  ;  the  second  imposes  upon  every 
man  in  the  secret  of  his  own  conscience,  a 
duty  which  no  outward  authority  constrains 
him  to  fulfil,  but  which  he  cannot  omit  without 
feeling  himself  culpable  towards  himself  and 
towards  God. 

Holland  : 

16.  No.  As  regards  this  subject,  see  Arts.  22  and 
33  of  the  law. 

17.  For  that  object,  in  the  year  1885,  in  298  com- 
munes, 620  school  premisoa  were  used  by 
teachers  of  religion. 

IS.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  contained  in 
Arts.  22  and  33  of  the  law. 

19.  No. 

20.  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  not  wear  the 
distinctive  garb  of  their  order ;  but  eccle- 
siastics are  not  excluded,  as  they  are  in 
France,  for  example. 

Hungaky  : 
16. 


Paet  IV. 
Chapter  1. 
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Yes,  according  to  the  denomination,  the 
members  of  the  latter  providing  for  it. 

It  forms  part  of  the  regular  curriculum,  com- 
bined with  religious  instruction  ;  both  being 
given  during  school  hours,  but  separately, 
according  to  religious  persuasion. 

18.  Yes. 

19.  Not  those  who  instruct  in  religion. 

20.  Practically  not. 

Italy : 

16.  Religious  instruction  is  only  given  in  cases 
where  it  is  specially  requested,  and  then  out 
of  school  hours. 

17.— 

18.  One  of  the  courses  of  instruction  is  that  of 
"  rights  and  duties,"  and  in  this  the  teachers 
are  chiefly  taken  up  with  moral  education, 
although  moral  edacation  is  not  forgotten 
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Part  IV  ^"  other   branches,  as  especially   those   of 

language  and  history. 
Chapter  I.  19.  it  ig  obligatoiy  for  no  one  beyond  the  limits  of 

the  Catechism  and  Holy  Scripture  (see  answer 

to  Question  No.  16). 
20.  Of  40,000  teachers   only  4,000  belong  to  the 
regular  or  secular  clergy.     The  remainder 
are  all  laymen. 
Prussia  : 

16.  In  all  elementary  schools  the  religious  instruc- 

tion is  compulsory  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  instruction.  The  religious 
instruction  is  given  according  to  the  ss.  14- 
21  of  the  '•  General  Disposition  "  (vide  above) 
by  the  teacher,  exceptionally  by  clergymen, 
and  by  special  teachers  of  religion. 

17.  The  scboolhouseB   are  sometimes  used  out  of 

school  hours  for  religious  instruction,  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence  at  all,  nor  is  it 
in  an  interior  connexion  with  the  elementary 
schools. 

18.  Here  we  can  only  point  out  that  the  PruBsiwi 

elementary  school,  in  principle,  not  only 
aims  at  instruction,  but  as  much  also  at  the 
moral  training  of  the  children.  The  plan 
and  the  practice  of  instruction  are  regulated 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  ordinary 
teachers  take  care  of  the  moral  training  of 
the  children  at  all  hours. 

19.  Yes.     Also  for  the  religions  instruction  of  the 

minority  provisions  are  made,  partially  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  ;  for  this  purpose 
means  are  regularly  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

20.  Yes. 

Saxokt  : 
16.  Eeligioua  is  given.     In  Protestant  schools  by 

the  master  ;  in  Catholic  schools  by  priest. 
17.— 

18.  Palls  under  "  religious  "  instruction  as  "  theory 

of  morals  and  dflty." 

19.  Yes.      But    a   minority  of  Catholic    scholars 

would  be  taught  by  a  local  Catholic  priest  if 
such  is  available. 

20.  Protestants.    Yes. 
Bekne  : 

16.  Yes. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the 
teacher  or  by  a  minister  of  religion  ;  but  in 
the  Catholic  schools  the  Protestant  children, 
and  in  the  Protestant  schools  the  Catholics, 
are  exempted  from  attendance.  There  are 
also  exceptions  for  the  Jews. 

17.  By  permission  of  the  school  board  the  buildings 

may  be  used  out  of  school  hours  for  religions 
instruction  or  other  purposes. 

18.  By    the    School   Law    of    1870    the    ordinary 

teachers  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  moral 
training  of  the  children  by  all  ordinary 
means. 

19.  See  No.  16. 

It  is  left  to  the  parents. 

20.  No ;    but    persons   belonging    to    ' '  religious 

orders  "  are  excluded. 

Geneva : 

16.  No. 

17.  No. 

18.  They  are  brought  up  to  believe  in  republicanism 

as  the  only  true  form  of  government ;  other 
moral  training  is  left  to  the  parents. 

19.  There  is  no  religious  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  State  gives  a  certain  sum  yearly  to  the 
corporation  of  "  Pasteurs  "  called  the  "  Con- 
sistoire,"  who  give  religious  instruction  to 
children  sent  them  by  their  parents. 
The  sum  given  by  the  State  is  6,000f.  (240i.) 

20.  Yes. 

NeuchItel  : 

16.  No. 

17.  Yes.      Vide  Art.   20,   "  Loi    sur  I'lnstruction 

Publique  Primaire." 

18.  There  is  no   special  moral  training,  but  the 

teachers  are  supposed,  in  their  lessons  of 
history  and  civic  instruction,  to  form  the 
child's  moral  character  (verbatim). 

19.  No. 

It  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parents. 

20.  Yes. 


TesSIN  : 

16.  Religious  instruction  is  not  compulsory.  How- 
ever, in  all  the  schools  of  the  canton  the 
priest  of  the  parish  teaches  the  catechism  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  ordinary 
school  hours. 

17.— 

18.  There  is  no  special   moral  training,  it  being 

comprised  in  the  religious  instruction. 

19.  (See  16.) 

20.  The  majority,  i.e.,  486  out  of  495  are  lay  ;  9  are 

clerical,  or  sisters. 

Vaui)  : 

16.  Yes. 

From  a  historical  point  of  view. 

By  the  teacher  who  gives  secular  instruction. 
17.— 

18.  Yes. 

19.  I  cannot  get  satisfactory  details. 

20.  No  (Art.  20  of  law).*    Only  if  the  parents  are 

willing. 

Zurich  : 

16.  Yes. 

State  religion  (Reformed   Church).      By   tho 

schoolmaster   or    clergyman   of    the   parish 

(State  Church). 
17— 

18.  Yes,  by  stimulating  their  moral  feelings,  the 

teachers  reading  and  explaining  moral  tales 
to  the  children,  more  especially  during  the 
lessons  of  German  and  history. 

19.  No,  but  attendance  nearly  general. 

No  provision ;  this  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
parents  or  guardians. 

20.  Yes. 

WURTEMBEKG  : 

16.  Yes  ;  the  thiid  part  of  the  whole  school  time  is 

devoted  to  religious  instruction,  that  consists 
in  learning  by  heart  religious  matters,  in 
reading  the  Bible  with  a  view  of  requiring 
knowledge  of  the  eacred  history  and  of  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
The  greater  part  of  the  religious  instruction 
is  given  by  the  teacher,  the  clergyman 
teaching  the  confessional  doctrines  chiefly. 

17.  No. 

18.  No  special  provision  is  made. 

All  the  bi'anches  of  the  curriculum,  not  only 
those  dealing  with  religious  instruction, 
must  keep  in  view  the  moral  training  of  the 
children.  Twice  a  week  the  Protestant  chil- 
dren must  attend  public  divine  service  ;  once 
a  week  they  are  catechised  by  the  clergy- 
man. The  Catholic  children  attend  mass 
before  going  to  school  every  morning. 

19.  No  ;  the  minority  may  take  part  in  the  religious 

instruction   of   the    majority;    but    if    the 
parents  prefer  that  their  children  should  not 
do  so,  they  may  be  excused  and  seek  their 
religious  imstruction  elsewhere. 
Por  confessional  schools,  see  No.  13. 

20.  In  the  Protestant  schools  there  are  only  lay 

teachers,  either  male  or  female ;  in  the 
catholic  schools  female  teachers  of  certain 
religious  orders  may  be  admitted. 

NOKWAY : 

16.  They   do.     The   evangelic  Lutheran   religion. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  instruction, 
there  is  no  statutory  provision  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  grammar  schools  there  is  (Law,  1869, 
section  14,  No.  1).  The  instruction  is  given 
by  the  teachers  of  the  schools. 

17.  Falls  to  the  ground. 

18.  In  that  respect  no  special  provision  has  been 

made,  except  what  has  been  stated  as  the 
object  of  the  school  (Law,  1860,  section  1  ; 
Law,  1848,  section  1 ;  and  Law,  1869, 
section  2). 

19.  It  is,  except  for  the   children  of  Dissenters. 

(See  No.  5,  lit.  d.) 

20.  They  are. 

*  This  reference  is  incorrect. 
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Sweden  : 

16.  They  do ;  but  the  children  of  parents  who 
confess  a  foreign  faith  may  be  exempted 
from  religions  instruction.  They  are  in- 
structed by  the  teachers  of  the  schools, 
undtr  the  inspection  of  the  clergy,  in  Bible 
history,  and  the  shorter  catechism  by  Luther, 
with  short  explanations. 

17.— 

18.  According  to  the  school  law  it  is  the  duty  of 

the  teachers  carefully  to  watch  over  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  not 
only  during  the  lessons,  but  also  out  of 
school  hours. 

19.  It     is,    with     the     exception     mentioned     at 

question  16. 

20.  They   are,   with  the  exception   only   of  about 

30  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

BsmsH  Columbia: 

16.  No. 

17.  In  some  cases. 

18.  The  highest  morality  shall  be  inculcated,  but 

no  religious  dogma  or  creed  shall  be  taught. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  used  in  opening 

and  closing  school  upon  the  permission  of 

the  board  of  trustees. 
19.— 
20.  Yes. 

New  Zealand  : 

16.  No. 

17.  They  may  be   so   used   by  permission   of  the 

school  committee  in  each  case. 

18.  The  only  prvovision  and  the  only  security  lie 

in  the  care  with  which  teachers  are  selected. 

19.  There  is  none. 

20.  Very  few  teachers  are  clergymen,  but  orders 

are  not  a  bar  to  appointment. 

Nova  Scotia  : 

16.  Schools  strictly  confined  to  secular  instruction. 

17.  Trustees    may    legally    grant    such    use,    but 

the  power  is  practically  never  called  into 
exercise. 

18.  Every  teacher  is  by  law  required  to  instil  in 

the  pupils'  minds  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morality.  This,  however,  is  done  inci- 
dentally, and  not  by  formal  teaching. 

19.  Religious  instnaction  is  relegated  to  the  family, 

the  Sunday  school,  and  the  various  churches. 

20.  Clergymen    and   members  of  religious   orders 

can  (and  in  very  small  number)  teach  in  the 
public  schools,  but  only  as  holders  of  valid 
provincial  licenses. 

QUEHEC  : 

16.  Yes.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  the 
catechism  of  that  church  is  taught  as  a 
regular  school  subject.  In  Protestant  schools 
scripture  history  and  the  Gospels  are  taught, 
and  the  schools  are  opened  with  Bible  reading 
and  prayer. 
The    religious    instruction    is    given    by  the 

regular  teachers. 
No. 

Teachers  are  required  to  give  lessons  upon  the 
subject  of  good  morals  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  course  of  study. 

19.  The    great    majority    of   the    schools   of   the 

Province  are  distinctly  Roman  Catholic  or 
'rotestant.  In  the  case  of  mixed  schools 
religious  instruction  is  given  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  majority,  and  the 
minority  are  exempt  from  attendance  at  that 
hour. 

20.  No. 

Ontabio  : 
16.  The  law  provides  that  pupils  shall  be  allowed 
to  receive  such  religious  instructions  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  desire,  according  to 
any  general  regulations  provided  for  the 
organisation,  government,  and  discipline  of 
public  schools.* 


17. 

18. 


17.— 


•  It  ftppewB  th»t  religious  exercises  are  a  part  of  tlie  ordinary  routine 
of  toe  school. 


18.  The  following  are  the  departmental  regulations 

on  this  subject : — 
Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. — No  course  of 
moral  instruction  is  prescribed.  The  teacher 
is  expected,  however,  by  his  personal  example, 
as  well  as  by  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
aiid  by  instruction,  to  imbue  every  pupU 
with  respect  for  those  moral  obligations 
which  underlie  a  well-formed  character. 
Respect  for  those  in  authority,  and  for  the 
aged,  courtesy,  true  manliness,  reverence, 
truthfulness,  honesty,  &c.  can  best  be  in- 
culcated as  the  occasion  arises  for  referring 
to  them.  The  religious  exercises  of  the 
school  should  be  conducted  without  haste 
and  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  decorum. 

19.  The  law  enacts   that  no  person  shall  require 

any  pupil  in  any  public  school  to  read  or 
study  in  or  from  any  religious  book,  or  to 
join  any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion 
objected  to  by  his  pr  her  parents  or 
guardians. 

20.  Yes;  but  not  necessarily  so. 

Prince  Edward  Island  : 

16.  Only  secular. 

17.  No. 

18.  No  special  provision. 

19.  No  provision  is  made  for  religious  instruction. 

20.  Yes. 

Manitoba  : 

16.  Schools   under   the   management   of  the  Pro- 

testant section  of  the  Board  of  Education 
are  required  to  have  Bible  reading  daily, 
and  are  opened  and  closed  with  prayer ;  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer 
are  also  taught,  but  there  is  no  denomi- 
national religious  teaching. 
Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Catholic 
section  of  the  board  have  a  full  system  of 
religious  teaching  by  the  teachers  under 
dii-eotion  of  the  church  authorities. 

17.  No ;  except  that  in  rural  school  districts  school- 

houses  are  frequently  used  on  Sunday  for 
church  and  Sunday  school  purposes. 

18.  Moral   teaching   is   prescribed  as  a  subject  of 

instruction  by  oral  lessons  in  Protestant 
schools,  and  is  included  in  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  Catholic  schools. 
The  means  taken  to  secure  it  are  (1)  in  strict 
requirements  as  to  character  from  persons 
applying  for  a  license  to  teach,  and  (2)  by 
efficient  inspection. 

19.  All   primary   schools    in    the    province   being 

Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  requirements 
stated  in  Question  16  are  found  practicable 
and  do  not  require  the  provision  of  special 
rules  for  a  minority. 

20.  In  the  Protestant  schools,  yes;  in  the  Catholic, 

no. 

Queensland  : 

16.  No. 

17.  "Applications   from    ministers   of  religion  or 

other  persons  desirous  of  giving  religious 
"^  instruction  to  the  children  in  the  school 
^1  buildings   out   of  school   hours   must   be 

made  to  the  minister,"  and  are  favourably 
entertained  by  him.  This  permission  is  not 
very  generally  availed  of. 

18.  No   special   provision   is   made   for  the  moral 

training  of  children  in  the  schools  by  the 
ordinary  teachers  in  the  ordinary  school 
hours ;  but  the  moral  training  of  the  children 
is  regarded  as  part  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
every  teacher. 

19.  No  religious  instruction  is  obligatory  on  any 

scholar. 

20.  "Ministers  of  religion  and  persons  acting  as 

local  preachers  or  Bible  readers  cannot  hold 
appointments  as  teachers." 

SonxH  Australia: 

16.  No. 

17.  Very  seldom. 

18.  The    relations    require    every    teacher    to 

"  train  his  pupils  in  habits  of  cleanliness, 
"  industry,    punctuality,    obedience,    truth- 
fulness,   honesty,    and   consideration    for 
"  others." 
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PiRT  TV  1^-  Special  moral  lessons  ai'o  given  weekly. 

rABi  iv.  ,^Q    j.^  ^j^^  Government  schools  they  are  so;   but 

Chapter  1 .  not  iu  private  establishments. 

Tasmania  : 

16.  Ministers  of  religion  are  allowed  to   instruct 

children  of  their  several  denominations 
during  stated  periods,  half  -  an  -  hour  in 
morning  and  half-an-hour  in  afternoon. 

17.  vSchool   houses    may,  with  the   permission   of 

the  board  of  advice,  be  used  for  Sunday 
school  teaching. 

18.  Bible  history  is  taught,  and  the  readers  in  use 

inculcate  morality. 

19.  Children     are     not    obliged    to    attend   while 

ministers  of  religion  of  other  denominations 
than  their  own  are  engaged  in  teaching. 
The  system  in  vogue  does  not  provide  for 
dogmatic  teaching  of  any ;  it  is  secular. 

20.  Yes. 

The  State  of  Coiohado,  U.S.A. : 

16.  No. 

No  sectarian  tenets  or  doctrines  are  allowed  to 
be  ever  taught  in  public  schools. 

17.  The  use  of  school  houses  out  of  school  hours 

for  any  other  purpose  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  the  voters. 

18.  No. 

All  publications  of  an  immoral  or  pernicious 
tendency  are  by  law  excluded.  Instruction 
in  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the 
effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  body,  is  included  by  statute 
law  of  1887  in  the  branches  of  study  in  all 
public  schools. 

19.  No. 
None. 

20.  Yes. 

CONKECTICCT,    U.S.A. 

16.  No. 

17.  No. 

18.  No  provision  made  by  law. 

19.  No. 

20.  No.     There  is  occasionally  a  clergyman;  the 

hiring  is  in  the  hands  of  local  committees. 

Statb  op  Illinois,  U.S.A. : 

16.  No.     Any  appropriation  or  grant  of  any  school 

fund  whatever  iu  aid  of  any  church  or 
sectarian  purpose  is  prohibited  under  penalty 
of  double  the  amount  and  imprisonment  of 
not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than 
12  months  in  county  jail. 

17.  The  board  of  directors  have  power  to  grant  the 

use  of  school  buildings,  when  not  occupied 
by  schools,  for  religious  meetings  and 
Sunday  schools,  for  evening  schools  and  for 
literary  societies,  or  for  such  other  purposes 
as  they  may  deem  proper. 

18.  None  mentioned. 

19.  No. 

20.  Yes. 

State  cv  Iowa,  U.S.A. : 

16.  No. 

17.  They  can  be  if  so  voted  by  the  electors  of  the 

school  district. 

18.  None  stated. 

Teachers  can  report  children  of  vicious  or 
immoral  habits  for  the  purpose  of  their 
removal  to  institutions  specially  adopted  for 
that  purpose  both  for  boys  and  girls. 

19.  No, 
None 

20.  Yes. 

State  oj  Kansas,  U.S.A. : 

16.  No. 

17.  The  district  boards  are  authorised  to  open  the 

school-houses  for  the  use  of  religious, 
political,  literary,  scientific,  mechanical, 
or  agricultural  societies  of  the  district 
under  such  regulations  as  the  school  board 
may  adopt. 

18.  None  mentioned. 

Provision  must  be  made  by  law  for  instruction 
in  all  public  schools  in  the  elements  of 
hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  effeots 


of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon 
the  human  system. 

19.  No  sectarian  or  religious  doctrine  is  allowed 

to  be  taught  or  inculcated  in  any  public 
school ;  but  nothing  in  the  law  is  to  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment. 

20.  Yes. 

State  of  Minnesota,  U.S.A. : 

16.  No. 
17.— 

18.  None  specified. 

Except  that  instruction  in  hygiene  with 
special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stimulants 
and  alcohol  upon  the  human  system  is 
compulsory. 

19.  No. 

None. 

20.  Yes. 

State  of  Missouri,  U.S.A.  : 

16.  No  religious  instruction. 

17.  The   care  and   keeping  of  the   schoolhouse   is 

left  to  the  board  of  directors,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  school- 
house  for  religious  or  other  purpose  when 
demanded  by  majority  of  voters. 

18.  Any  student  can  bo  suspended  or  expelled  by 

the  faculty  for  contumacy,  insubordination, 
or  immoral  conduct,  and  the  decision  of  the 
board  of  directors  is  final. 

19.  Neither  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  nor 

any  county,  city,  town,  township,  schoo 
district,  or  other  municipal  corporation  can 
ever  make  an  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any 
public  fund  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of 
any  religious  creed,  church,  or  sectarian 
purpose. 

20.  Yes. 

State  of  Nebraska,  U.S.A. : 

16.  No. 

17.  No  information. 

18.  No. 

19.  No. 

20.  Yes. 

Teehitory  of  Montana,  U.S.A. : 

16.  No. 

All  sectarian  publications  are  prohibited,  and 
if  any  sectarian  or  denominational  doctrine 
be  taught,  the  school  forfeits  right  to  any 
portion  of  county  school  moneys. 

17.— 

18.  Instruction  is  given  during  the  entire  school 

course  in  manners,  morals,  and  the  laws  of 
health ;  and,  according  to  territorial  law,  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  impress  on 
pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth, 
justice,  and  patriotism. 

19.  No. 
None. 

20.  Yes. 

Territory  op  Wyoming,  U.S.A. 

16.  No. 

17.  Not  specified. 

18.  No. 

19.  No. 
None. 

20.  Yes. 

Territory  op  Dakota,  U.S.A.  : 

16.  No. 

The  Bible  may  be  read  for  10  minutes  withonti 
comment. 

17.  A   majority  of  voters  may  permit  the  school- 

house  to  be  used  for  any  proper  purpose 
(but  the  seats  must  not  be  removed  or 
furniture  interfered  with),  giving  equal 
rights  to  all  religious  or  political  parties, 
but  the  schoolhouse  must  be  open  at  any 
time  for  literary  or  educational  purposes, 

18.  No  ;  by  law. 

Except  the  eSects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
upon  the  human  system.  Must  by  law  be 
taught, 

19.  None. 

20.  Yes. 
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CHAPTER  II.  Paut  IV. 

Chapter  2. 

Curriculum  of  Instruction.  — 

Scope  of  the 
In  this  large  branch  of  our  inquiry  we  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  not  only  what   inquiry, 
are  the  results  obtained  under  the  established  curriculum  as  set  forth  in  the  Education 
Code,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,    how   far  this  currioulum  is  adapted  to  the 
several  kinds  of  elementary  schools  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  and  to  the  varying  ages 
and  conditions  of  the  scholars  who  have  to  be  taught  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 
In  carrying  out  this  investigation,  we  have  not  failed  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  existing  scheme  of  Standard  Subjects,  Class  Subjects,  and  Specific  Subjects  being 
fundamentally  imperfect.     Accordingly,  we  have  put  questions  to  the  witnesses  with 
the  view  of  learning  whether  the   present  standards  are  right  in  themselves  or  too 
exacting,  or  whether,   indeed,    any    standards   are    absolutely   necessary.      We   have 
inquired,  too,  whether  the  class  subjects  are  suitable,  reasonably  to  be  called  elemen- 
tary, easily  adapted  to  the  needs  of  particular  localities,  and  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  numerous  small  schools  in  rural   districts.     We   have  further  endeavoured   to 
ascertain  whether  the  specific  subjects  are  the  best  that  could  be  selected,  and  whether 
the  refusal  to  make  grants  for  them  in  any  standard  below  the  fifth  is  to  be  defended ; 
also  whether  the  encouragement  given  to  the  teaching  of  drawing,  of  elementary  science, 
and  o^.  the  subjects  which,  with  better  definition,  might  be  understood  to  be  embraced 
under  the  general  head  of  "  technical  instruction,"  including  cookery,  is  such  as  to 
secure   that   these  branches  of  instruction    shall    receive    the    attention    which    their 
importance  demands. 

We  are  bound,  however,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration   of  the  curriculum,  imperfect 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  witnesses  of  all  classes  testify  to  the   imperfect  hold  hold  of 
of  knowledge  gained  in  elementary  schools.     It  is  obvious  that  to   teach  a  child  to  i^nowledgo 
observe  and  think  by  proper  training  of  the  mind  will   more  effectually  develope  its 
capacity  and  faculties  than  premature  initiation  into  matters  beyond  its  intellectual 
habits.*     We  regard  this  as  one  of  the   most  important  matters  which  we  have  to 
investigate  in  connexion  with  elementary  instruction,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  afiirm 
that  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  is  an  essential  condition  of 
any  national  system,  which  is  to  secure  permanent  educational  results.     If  these  per-   . 
manent  results  fail  to  be  attained  in  the  case  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which 
all  children  on  leaving  school  must,  to  some  extent,  keep  in  practice,  it  may  be  feared 
that  knowledge  of  other  subjects,  not  engaging  their  attention  after  they  quit  school, 
will  evaporate,  and  thus  much  time  devoted  to  such  subjects  will  be  practically  wasted. 

Beginning  with  the  standard  subjects,  and  dealing  first  with  the  preliminary  question  Should 
as  to  the  need  and  advisability  of  retaining  any  system  of  standards,  we  have  it  in  evi-  standards 
dence  that  formerly  schools  were  examined  without  any  prescribed  standards,  each  ^'^  retained  ? 
inspector  carrying  a  kind  of  mental  standard  with  him  to  his  work,  which  had  been 
gradually  formed  by  what  he  found  children  able  to  accomplish,  and  arriving  at  his 
judgment  on  the  results  by  comparing  them  with  that  mental  standard.f  We  were  also 
told  that  no  system  of  standards  strictly  corresponding  to  ours  is  in  use  in  continental 
elementary  schools ;  J  but  that  a  progressive§  system  is  adopted  in  them,  under  which 
children  as  a  rule  pass  through  a  class  each  year,  with  the  result  that  whilst  more  time 
is  spent  upon  the  course,  the  teaching  is  much  sounder  than  under  our  system,  jj 
Many  continental  plans  of  study  for  elementary  schools  are  far  more  minute  in 
apportioning  the  details  of  yearly  work  than  the  English  Code.  It  is  alleged  that 
there  are  evils  attending  the  use  of  standards  which  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 
It  is  said  that  the  subjects  in  the  standards  must  necessarily  be  arranged  for  an 
average  school  and  for  an  average  child,  and  so  must  be  detrimental  more  or  less  to 
that  which  is  above  or  below  the  average.^  It  is  said  that  a  child  of  quick  and 
superior  abilities  is  hindered  from  rising  through  the  classes  as  quickly  as  is  desirable,** 
and  that  oftentimes  this  operates  more  powerfully  in  inducing  him  to  get  away  from 
school  than  would  any  amount  of  success  in  his  passing  rapidly  through  his  standards, 
for  in  the  one  case  he  chafes  under  a  sense  of  being  unfairly  treated,  while  in  the 
other  his  very  success  acts  as  a  spur  to  urge  him  on  towards  the  highest  point  of 
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excellence  to  be  gained  in  his  school/"'  The  duller  child,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said, 
has  to  be  pressed  in  order  to  be  made  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  in  his  class,  and  this  all 
the  more,  if  through  his  own  irregular  attendance,  or  in  consequence  of  an  ineflBcient 
teaching  staflF,  his  subjects  get  much  in  arrear  towards  the  end  of  the  school  year.f 
The  teachers  in  many  instances  complain  of  the  bad  classification  produced  under  the 
standards.  One  computes  the  error  in  classification  to  be  from  40  to  50  per  cent., 
20  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  a  given  standard  being  too  low  for  their  abilities,  and 
20  to  30  per  cent,  one  or  two  standards  too  high. J  Another  claims  for  teachers  a  free 
hand  in  the  classification,  even  desiring  to  see  all  standards,  except  a  "  leaving " 
standard,  abolished. §  A  third  affirmed  that  if  he  had  the  liberty  he  desired,  he  should 
transform  his  school  from  end  to  end.||  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
expressed  considerable  doubt  about  the  advisability  of  entertaining  any  proposal  to 
classify  according  to  ability,  and  he  much  preferred  the  continental  system  of  a  class 
devoting  a  whole  year  to  its  prescribed  curriculum.^  He  would  indeed  have  been 
willing  to  sweep  away  altogether  the  existing  standards,  and  in  lieu  of  the  whole 
system  he  would  have  had  the  work  for  each  class  prescribed,  the  number  of  hours  to 
be  devoted  to  each  subject  carefully  specified,  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  classes 
approved,  and  the  teachers  better  trained ;  the  one  aim  of  the  teaching  being  to 
secure  that  the  principles  of  each  subject  of  instruction  are  clearly  set  forth  and 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  scholars.** 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  combination  of  labour  passes  with  the  results  of  inspection 
presents  another  difficulty  in  the  present  system,  for  an  inspector  is  tempted  to  keep 
his  examination  down  to  the  minimum,  lest  hardship  should  be  inflicted  upon  the 
parents  from  their  children  failing  to  obtain  exemption  from  attendance  at  school.f f 
It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  system  of  standards  is,  on 
the  whole,  good  for  large  schools,  although  wanting  in  elasticity  in  the  case  of  smaller 
schools. IJ  The  employment  of  the  system  in  large  schools,  he  says,  has  been  helpful 
in  retarding  a  scholar's  too  rapid  progress  from  year  to  year;  a  scholar  who  has 
proved  himself  to  be  weak  in  any  particular  standard  being  allowed  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  for  another  year:§§  and  everywhere,  from  the  lowest  standard  to  the 
highest,  the  use  of  the  system  has  done  much  to  secure  thoroughness  of  results.  |||| 
Without  the  standards,  he  thinks  that  our  educational  system  would  relapse  into 
chaos,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  compare  school  with  school  or  district  with 
district.^^  He  contends  that,  although  the  standard  principle  may  tend  to  make 
teachers  and  managers  aim  only  after  average  or  even  minimum  results,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  uniform  minimum  of  attainments  can  be  insisted  on  without  the  use  of 
standards.***  It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  administration  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  for  education,  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  a  given  school 
did,  to  a  great  extent,  influence  the  character  of  its  annual  examination.  But  now, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  examination  to  be 
expected  which  practically  rules  and  fixes  the  scheme  of  instruction.  If,  however,  on 
the  whole,  as  is  alleged,  greater  thoroughness  is  the  result  of  the  change,  the  balance 
of  advantage  seems  to  us  to  rest  on  the  side  of  retaining,  instead  of  abolishing,  the 
standards.fff  Mr.  Fitch  tells  us  that  the  present  system  has  been  worked  for  so  long  a 
period  of  time  that  parents  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  in  his  opinion  the 
knowledge  that  their  child  has  or  has  not  passed  a  particular  standard  awakens  the 
parents'  interest  in  his  progress,  and  is  very  valuable.^ JJ 

In  small  schools,  it  is  true,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  instruction  in  six  or  seven 
different  standards,  besides  the  infant  class,  when  possibly  the  whole  staff  is  represented 
by  one  teacher,  are  said  to  be  very  great;  and  for  such  schools  some  system  of 
grouping  appears  to  be  almost  a  necessity .ff  Mr.  Sharpe  would  run  two  standards 
into  one  and  allow  two  years  for  a  child  to  pass  through  his  group,  and  he  would 
permit  those  in  charge  of  the  school  to  frame  any  scheme  for  the  grouping  of 
standards  which  he  contemplates,  subject  to  the  two  conditions  that  there  are  not  less 
than  three  groups  provided  for  in  the  school,  and  that  the  scheme  is  approved 
beforehand  by  the  inspector.§§§  Mr.  Fitch  proposes  a  plan,  with  some  parts  of  which 
other  witnesses  are  substantially  agreed,|||||  for  getting  over  some  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  present  system,  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  lightening  the  work 
of  the  inspector.     He  would  have  recourse  to  the  regulations  in  the  Scotch  Code  and 
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abolish  individual  examination,  with  a  record  of  each  child's  passes  and  failures,  in     Part  IV 
Standards  I.  and  II.     In  Standards  III.,  IV.,  V.,  or  VI.  he  would  examine  individually    Chapter  2. 
every  child  whose  name  has  been  half  a  year  on  the  school  registers,  allowing  no  „     ~j 
exceptions ;  but  he  would  give  the  full  grant  where  the  per-centage  of  passes  in  this  amkiatlon"' 
part  of  the  school  is  75,  and  he  would  leave  absolute  liberty  of  classification  to  the  and  full 
teachers,  insisting  on  no  rule  as  to  a  child  being  examined  again  in  the  same  standard,  grant  for 
and  trusting  to  the  loyalty  of  the  teachers  and  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  parents  to  "^f  P^""  ''^"'• 
guard  so  large  a  concession  against  abuse.     In  Standard  VII.  and  possibly  also  in  "  P*^^^^*- 
Standard  VI.  he  would  dispense  with  the  three  elementary  subjects  and  allow  the 
scholars  to  be  presented  in  not  more  than  four  subjects  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
language,  mathematics,  and  science,  some  form  of  payment  for  individual  results  being 
adopted  in  this  part  of  the  school.* 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  leads  us  to  consider  that  Conclusion, 
the  standards  should  be  carefully  revised  with  a  view  to  some  modifications  in  the 
method  of  examination,  and  in  the  grouping  of  standards,  especially  in  small  schools. 
Standards,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  shown  to  be  of  too  much  value  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  to  make  it  prudent  to  dispense  with  them.  We  are  further  of  opinion 
that  the  system  of  standards  should  be  so  applied  as  to  give  perfect  freedom  to  teachers 
to  classify  their  scholars  according  to  their  attainments  and  abilities. 

To  come  next  to  the  Elementary  Subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  we  find  K*'*<'i°g- 
in  the  first  place  much  complaint  as  to  the  quality  of  the  reading.  Reading,  we  are 
told,  does  not  receive  sufficient  attention  in  the  matter  of  fluency  and  intonation  ;  its 
chief  fault  is  that  it  is  too  mechanical  and  unintelligent.  Many  of  the  reading  books 
are  said  to  be  dry  and  too  instructive.f  It  is  alleged  that  too  few  books  are 
ordinarily  in  use,  the  children  who  read  best  being  those  who  have  read  a  large 
number  of  books,J  and  that  teachers  introduce  too  much  collateral  matter,  so  abridging 
the  time  spent  on  reading.  Where  the  teachers  themselves  are  good  readers  and 
practise  reading  aloud  to  their  scholars,  improvement  is  said  to  be  easily  discernible.  § 
Mechanical  repetition,  it  is  said,  does  not  produce  good  reading,  it  only  leads  the 
children  to  learn  their  books  by  heart  instead  of  reading  them  ;  ||  and  it  is  alleged 
that  the  system  at  present  in  use  fails  to  inspire  the  children  with  any  real  interest 
in  reading.^  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  reading  is  said  to  be  that 
the  language  of  the  reading  books  is  not  the  language  of  the  children's  home  and  , 
out-of-door  life,  and  is  "  an  unknown  tongue  to  the  children  of  the  illiterate,  especially 
in  remote  situations."**  Many  of  the  teachers  complain  that  the  three  books  are  too 
much  to  be  got  up  in  the  year.ff  The  evidence,  however,  shows  that  this  complaint 
of  the  teachers  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  spelling  and  grammatical  tests  may  be 
taken  from  any  part  of  the  books  prescribed,  and  not  from  any  objection  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  books  for  the  purposes  of  teaching  reading.  The  statement  that  the 
children  know  their  reading  lessons  by  heart,  which  has  been  made  before  us,  has  also 
been  denied.JJ  It  is  said  that  there  is  not  time  to  teach  them  to  read  with  intel- 
ligence the  amount  required  by  the  Code,  so  that  they  get  to  hate  their  books.§§ 
Children,  we  are  told,  are  kept  too  long  at  mere  mechanical  unintelligent  reading.  ||j| 
Mr.  Oakeley  would  like  to  see  a  list  of  approved  books  set  forth  by  authority  ;*ff^  and 
he  would  also  limit  the  requirements  for  dictation.***  The  reading  lesson,  it  is  said, 
is  too  much  hampered  with  the  spelling ;  if  the  examination  in  spelling  was  restricted 
to  dictation,  taken  from  one  of  the  three  books  used,  the  other  two  would  probably 
be  read  with  more  interest.f  f  f  Mr.  Graves,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools, 
would  separate  spelling  altogether  from  reading,  and  he  would  award  a  separate  grant 
to  the  subject  ;J||  he  thinks  three  reading  books  too  much  to  be  done  in  the  year.§§§ 
Mr.  Fitch,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter  requirement  is  reasonable.  |||||| 
He  does  not  think  that  explanations  are  very  skilfully  managed  in  schools ;  teachers, 
he  says,  interrupt  the  reading  too  much  for  the  discussion  of  particular  words,  instead 
of  reading  as  a  whole,  and  attending  to  expression. 

Looked  at  from  all  sides,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  Conclusion, 
reading.     We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  increase,  rather  than  to 
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diminish,  the  number  of  books  to  be  read  in  each  standard,  but  that  the  spelling 
requirements  should  be  diminished,  and  we  think  that  unless  the  scholars  are  taught 
to  read  with  ease,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  reading,  their  school  learning  will  not  be 
followed  up  in  after  life.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  who  has  thoroughly 
acquired  the  art  of  reading  with  ease  has  within  its  reach  the  key  of  all  knowledge, 
and  it  will  rest  with  itself  alone  to  determine  the  limit  of  its  progress.  Good  reading 
is,  however,  at  the  present  time  often  sacrificed  to  instruction  in  spelling.  In  a  reading 
lesson  the  whole  of  the  teacher's  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  securing  fluency 
and  expression,  and  on  interesting  the  scholars  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  book. 
The  art  of  reading  aloud  is  acquired  largely  by  the  ear,  and  would  be  better  taught 
by  the  teachers  reading  to  their  scholars.  It  is  manifest  that  if  children  only  hear  each 
other  read  they  will  retain  their  own  bad  habits.  We  think  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Department  to  consider  whether  the  Avords  in  Schedule  1.  of  the  Code,  referring 
to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays  in  Standard  VI.  and  those  referring 
to  the  reading  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  Standard  VII  ,  should  not  be  omitted. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  as  a  material  encourage- 
ment to  the  habit  of  reading  at  home,  and  as  forming  important  aids  to  the  school 
course  of  teaching  in  securing  a  taste  for  reading. 

The  subject  of  writing  in  the  Code  includes  spelling  also,  and  the  two  subjects  are 
considered  jointly.*^'  But  little  evidence  was  given  on  the  matter  of  handwriting, 
although  much  was  said  about  the  sj)elling.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  whilst  the 
teaching  of  handwriting  is  assumed  to  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  the  teaching 
of  spelling  is  known  to  be  most  difficult.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  too  much 
importance  is  attached  to  spelling  as  a  separate  subject  in  the  course  of  an  elementary 
school,  and  we  believe  that  the  art  of  spelling  accurately  is  learnt  tnost  certainly, 
and  often  unconsciously,  by  the  practice  of  reading.  If  drawing  were  universally 
taught,  as  we  shall  afterwards  recommend,  probably  handwriting  would  receive  more 
attention  than  it  does,  with  the  result  of  its  becoming  both  belter  in  form  and  more 
legible.  The  teaching  of  drawing  has  a  marked  efifect  in  improving  the  character 
of  the  writing  in  elementary  schools. f 

In  arithmetic,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  elementary  subjects,  Mr.  Stewart  considers 
that  the  work  in  the  higher  standards  is  heavy  as  compared  with  that  in  Standards  I. 
and  II. ;  and  whilst  he  is  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  transition  from  Standard  III. 
to  Standard  IV.  is  in  many  cases  too  great  a  step  in  advance,  he  thinks  that  there 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  Fourth  Standard 
prove  to  be  a  heavy  tax  upon  th^  child,  who  is  required  to  commit  them  to  memory.J 
In  small  schools  the  requirements  of  the  Code  in  arithmetic  are  unnecessarily  intricate. 
Canon  Warburton  thinks  the  standards  of  arithmetic  are  not  satisfactorily  arranged, 
and  that  fractions  should  be  introduced  at  an  earlier  stage  than  the  Code  at  present 
requires.§  Mr.Wild,  an  elementary  teacher,  complains  that  children  in  the  First  and 
Second  Standards  are  required  to  deal  with  numbers  too  large  for  their  comprehension, 
and  urges  that  the  first  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be  confined  to  numbers  within  the 
actual  purview  of  the  children  themselves,  instead  of  numbers  of  which  they  can 
form  no  right  conception ;  ||  and  the  same  witness  specially  points  out,  as  an 
instance  of  the  faulty  graduation  of  arithmetic  in  the  Code,  that  in  the  Fourth 
Standard  a  child  may  be  required  to  reduce  square  inches  to  acres,  which  involves 
teaching  division  by  a  fraction,  30|-,  whereas  to  divide  a  number  by  a  fraction  is 
not  prescribed  until  a  child  has  reached  the  Sixth  Standard.  The  problems  set  in  the 
examination  cards  are  looked  upon  as  too  difficult,^  and  the  tests  themselves  as  very 
unequal ;  and  although  girls  may  pass  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  yet  they  are  often 
unable  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  simplest  practical  use,  such  as  making  out 
little  accounts  for  their  parents,*"'  or  calculating  the  interest  on  small  sums  in  a  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  book.  Much  time  is  said  to  be  occupied  with  mechanical  and 
practically  useless  arithmetic,  uiid  with  unravellini^  arithmetical  puzzles. ff  The 
"central  preparation  of  arithmetic  cards"  is  not  altogether  liked  by  the  teachers, 
and  some  say  they  would  prefer  the  inspector  to  test  the  scholars  in  the  principles 
of  the  processes  they  use.JJ  The  tables  of  area  and  capacity  are  stated  to  be  too 
hard  for  girls.§§  "  It  is  a  big  jump  from  Standard  III.  to  Standard  IV.,"  says  one 
witness. II II  Mr.  Arnold  strongly  advocated  the  teaching  of  principles  instead  of 
adhering  to  the  hard-and-fast  requirement  for  a  pass  in  arithmetic,  though  he  thought 


*  3650  (Stewart).  f  55,8.30  (Roscoe).  +  3723  (Stewart).  §  8421  (Warburton). 
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that  a  certain   proportion  out  of  a  given  number  of  sums  ought  to  show  a  correct     Fabt  IV. 
result.     Tn  answer  to  part  of  these  statements,  taken  from  the  evidence  of  the  teachers,     Chapter  2. 

Mr.  Oakeley  thinks  that  arithmetical  principles  and  intelligence  in  arithmetical  know-         

ledge  are  best  tested  by  the  present  method ;  he  affirms  that  the  arithmetic  taught  . 
is  connected  with  matters  of  everyday  life;  and  so  far  from  the  questions  on  the 
present  examination  cards  being  harder  than  formerly,  he  says  they  are  acJtually 
easier,  and  deal  with  smaller  numbers.*  He  admits  that  the  division  by  30|-  is  an 
unfair  test  for  the  Fourth  Standard,  and  proposes  to  abolish  the  pole  and  adopt  the 
chain  instead,  the  chain  being  22  yards  long,  and  a  square  chain  just  a  tenth  of 
an  acre  ;  he  would  also  strike  out  fractions  from  Standard  V.  and  compound  proportion 
from  Standard  VII.,  substituting  in  the  latter  case  mensuration  of  rectangles  in  place 
of  the  rule  struck  out.f 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  this  subject  the  standards  of  the  Code  require  to  be  Conclusion, 
carefully  reconsidered,  bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  arranging  them  on  sound 
educational  principles ;  of  graduating  them  so  as  to  be  well  within  the  compass  of 
the  scholars  of  both  sexes  ;  and,  in  the  higher  classes,  of  giving  some  choice  of  rules 
that  may  be  taught,  so  as  to  meet  the  varying  industrial  requirements  of  different 
districts.  The  exercises  should  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  of  a  kind  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  everyday  life.  The  Inspectors  should  be  instructed  at  their  annual  visits 
to  see  that  the  children  have  been  taught,  as  far  as  their  years  permit,  the  principles 
of  the  rules,  as  well  as  their  working.  This  cannot  well  be  done  on  paper,  but 
evidently  requires  to  be  attended  to  carefully.  The  evidence  we  have  listened  to 
shows  how  many  teachers  fail  to  understand  that,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
lowest  point  of  view,  the  best  results  are  likely  to  be  attained,  and  in  the  shortest 
time,  by  the  employment  of  intelligent  methods.  We  recommend  that  it  should  be 
distinctly  recognised  that,  as  the  time  of  girls  is  largely  taken  up  by  needlework,  the 
time  they  can  give  to  arithmetic  is  less  than  that  which  can  be  given  by  boys.  We 
think  that  this  recommendation  will  best  be  carried  out,  not  by  exceptional  leniency 
in  the  aimual  examination,  but  by  modifying  the  arithmetical  requirements  of  the 
Code  in  the  case  of  girls. 

Before  we  refer  to  the  subjects  which  are  now  known  technically  as  "  class "  Code 
and  "specific"  subjects,  we  have  some  general  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  Code  syllabus, 
syllabus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  present  scheme  of  syllabuses  is  to  continue.  In 
framing  the  syllabus,  the  Education  Department  has  evidently  been  anxious  to  extend 
to  teachers  great  freedom,  and  some  of  the  Code  definitions  of  the  knowledge  which 
may  be  imparted  are  very  broad  and  comprehensive.  For  instance,  Ave  may  refer  to 
the  prescribed  course  in  geography  for  Standard  VII.,  namely,  "  The  ocean.  Currents 
"  and  tides.  General  arrangement  of  the  planetary  system.  The  phases  of  the  moon." 
It  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of  several  of  these  branches  of  geography  imparted 
in  the  time  available,  however  thorough  as  far  as  it  goes,  can  be  but  elementary, 
and  that  these  definitions  may  be  interpreted  very  differently  in  determining  the 
suitable  limitations  of  this  knowledge.  The  expediency  of  allowing  great  freedom 
to  teachers  we  fully  appreciate ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  assured  as  to 
the  limitations  of  the  knowledge  which  will  be  required  from  their  scholars  in  the 
official  examinations,  they  are  tempted  to  ramble  superficially  over  too  wide  a  field, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  any  possible  questions  which  they  anticipate  may  be  put  by 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector.  J 

As  respects  the  class  subjects,  a  provision  in  the  present  Code  meets  this  difficulty.  Provision  for 
namely,  that  which  permits  the  managers  of  a  school,  with  the  approval  of  the  local  alternative 
inspector,  to  substitute,  for  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  Code  syllabus,  a  different      A' 
and  clearly  defined  scheme  of  lessons,  and  thus  to  secure  a  perfect   understanding  '    ' 

between  the  teachers  and  the  inspector.  This  provision  is  especially  suitable  when  a 
large  number  of  schools  in  the  same  district  adopt  a  common  scheme,  and  we  are  of 
opinion  that  many  managers  and  teachers  would  do  wisely  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
provision,  and  that  the  Department  and  the  Inspectors  should  encourage  them  to  do 
so.  Additional  provisions  are,  we  think,  required  to  secure  these  desired  ends,  and 
we  suggest  that  the  arrangement  now  adopted  in  the  Code  for  "  Mechanics  "  might 
advantageously  be  adopted  for  other  subjects,  namely,  the  provision  of  alternative 
courses,  precisely  defined,  of  which  the  managers  of  a  school  may  select  the  one 
preferred  by  the  teachers,  and  most  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  their  scholar8.§ 
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Pabt  IV.  "y^g  should  not  be  justified  in  omitting  all  reference  to  another  suggestion  we  have 
Chapter  2.  received  from  some  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  namely,  that  suitable  text  books  should 
Textlbooks  ^®  recommended  in  the  Code,  their  use  in  schools,  however,  not  to  be  obligatory  ; 
and  that  these  books,  if  adopted,  should  define  the  knowledge  required  in  the  official 
examinations.  But  we  are  altogether  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  an  officially 
recognized  set  of  Government  text  books.  We  think,  however,  that  with  the  view  of 
indicating  to  managers  and  teachers  the  range  of  study  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  requirements  of  the  Code,  a,  more  or  less  extended  programme  should  be  published 
for  each  subject,  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  Science  and  Art  Directory,  with 
a  view  of  showing  within  what  limits  the  official  examinations  would  be  confined. 
Teachers  as  well  as  inspectors  might  often  value  this  guidance.  The  Education 
Department  can  obtain  the  aid  of  the  most  competent  advisers  in  each  separate  subject, 
an  advantage  not  always  within  the  reach  of  the  local  authorities  ;  and  as  the  subjects 
taught  are  varied  in  elementary  schools  to  meet  their  respective  circumstances,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  either  teachers  or  inspectors  can  have  thoroughly  thought 
out  for  themselves  the  course  of  instruction  most  suitable  to  all  the  subjects  in  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  instruct  or  to  examine  scholars.  Such  a  programme 
would  also  obviously  be  valuable  in  assisting  teachers  to  decide  whether  a  subject  is 
adapted  to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of  their  scholars,  and  whether  justice  can 
be  done  to  it  in  the  time  available.  If  teachers  knew  precisely  the  extent  of  the 
instruction  contemplated  by  the  syllabus,  we  think  a  valuable  safeguard  would  be 
provided  against  the  danger  of  overloading  the  curriculum  of  a  school.  Lastly,  we 
find  that  much  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  elementary  schools  is  very  soon 
forgotten.  Increased  efforts  to  make  the  instruction  more  interesting  would  doubtless 
tend  to  diminish  this  evil ;  but  we  also  think  that  every  syllabus  should  be  so  framed 
as  to  refresh  in  later  standards  the  knowledge  acquired  in  earlier  standards,  and 
thus  to  impress  it  on  the  mind.  In  several  subjects  this  end  could  be  attained  without 
deviating  from  a  continuous  and  progressive  course  of  lessons,  as  the  earlier  and  more 
advanced  stages  have  a  close  relation  to  one  another.  We  must  add  that  in  the 
syllabuses  for  pupil-teachers,  definitions  or  programmes  of  studies,  which  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  interpretation,  are  specially  required ;  since  in  the  examinations  for 
Queen's  scholarships  no  communication  is  possible  between  the  teachers  and  examiners, 
and  the  latter  have  no  guidance  in  framing  appropriate  questions,  except  that  to  be 
derived  from  the  Code  syllabus.* 
^'f?^  The  Class  Subjects  come  next  in  order  in  considering  the  school  curriculum.     And 

Kll  nip/^t^i' 

•'  here,  on  the  threshold,  we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  some  schools,  more  especially 

small  schools,  consider  themselves  unable  to  take  up  any  of  these  subjects — a  state  of 
things  which  seems  to  us  to  be  very  undesirable.f  As  already  pointed  out,  however, 
liberty  is  given  under  the  Code  for  managers  to  frame  a  course  of  study  in  the  Class 
Subjects  suitable  for  children  in  these  small  schools,  on  the  condition,  however,  that 
provision  in  such  a  scheme  shall  be  made  for  at  least  three  groups  of  scholars. J  We 
should  desire  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  children  should  be  grounded  in  all  the 
four  Class  Subjects,  English,  Geography,  History,  and  Elementary  Science,  and  that, 
when  some  only  of  these  are  taken,  the  selection  should  be  left  to  the  school  autho- 
rities. The  requirement,  that  in  all  cases  English  should  be  the  first  Class  Subject 
taken  up,  much  limits  the  selection  permitted  to  teachers  and  managers,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  amount  of  grammar  required  under  the  head  of  English  are  not 
mfrequent,  the  analysis  particularly  being  stated  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
average  child.§  That  portion  of  the  subject  which  consists  of  recitation  is  looked 
upon  by  some  as  very  valuable,!!  but  the  objection  to  continuing  English  compulsorily 
as  the  first  Class  Subject  is  very  general.^  It  is  against  technical  grammar,  such  as 
word-building,  Latin  prefixes,  and  the  mere  accidence,  that  the  main  force  of  the 
objection  is  directed;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  present  supremacy  of  the  subject  has 
ousted  history  and  elementary  science  from  the  vast  majority  of  schools,  and  has  even 
made  it  generally  impossible  in  some  schools  to  take  up  geography  at  all,**  the  time 
is  alleged  to  have  come  when  this  supremacy  of  grammar  should  be  relaxed,  if  not 
taken  away  altogether,  and  full  liberty  of  choice  in  Class  Subjects  given  to  the 
managers.  The  general  effect  of  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  before  us  is  that  while 
they   value  the  literary  side  of  the  English  Class  Subject,  they  think  the  technical 
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grammar  too  dry  and  too  much  in  excess  of  the  powers  of  the  scholars  to  make  it     Part  IV"; 
the  best  instrument  of  education.     By  some,  however,  the  contrary  opinion  is  held,    Chapter  2. 

that  English  grammar  and  analysis  ai'e  most  useful  exercises  for  intellectual  training,        

and  that  they  are  too  important  to  be  left  out  where  two  Class  Subjects  are  taken.* 
A  suggestion  too  has  been  made  that  "  advanced  reading,"  by  which  we  understand 
intelligent  reading  in  some  standard  authors,  might  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
grammar  in  the  Class  Subject  of  English.f 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  the  provision  of  the  Code  which  requires  that,  if  only  one  Conclusion. 
Class  Subject  is  taken,  it  must  be  English,  should  be  repealed.  "We  think  that  the 
Department  might  well  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  wise  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Code  relating  to  Class  Subjects,  to  leave  out  a  reference  to  any  special  authors.  "We 
are  also  strongly  in  favour  of  providing  that  children  should  have  the  advantage  of 
learning  by  heart  suitable  passages  of  English  poetry,  but  that  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  different  capacities  of  children ;  and  we  recommend  the  retention,  under 
the  head  of  grammar,  of  parsing  and  analysis ;  but  that  exercises  in  word-building 
and  Latin  prefixes  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

We  remark  that  geography  and  history  are  not  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the  Geography 
present  Code,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  attention  which  they  respectively  receive  as  *°'^  History, 
subjects  of  instruction  is  very  unequal.  "While  geography  as  a  Class  Subject  is  taught 
in  the  majority  of  our  elementary  schools  with  increased  skill,  and  by  methods  which 
interest  as  well  as  inform  tbe  mind  of  the  learners,  history  has  dropped  out  of  the  time- 
table of  all  but  a  few  schools.  The  restriction  of  the  latter  subject  to  the  Fifth 
and  higher  standards  has  greatly  discouraged  its  systematic  teaching,  and  checks  the 
diffusion  of  a  branch  of  instruction  which  not  only  properly  forms  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  elemental y  school,  but  in  other  countries  is  regarded  as  obligatory. 
If  the  Inspectors  were  authorised  to  ascertain  whether  the  children  retain  the  facts  of 
history  related  in  the  historical  reading  books,  as  well  as  whether  they  understand 
their  meaning,  this  Avould  probably  lead  up  to  the  study  of  history  in  the  upper 
standards. 

Geography  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  alternative  syllabuses  Geography 
might  advantageously  be  set  forth  in  the  Code,  since  some  teachers  can  do  justice  to 
a  more  comprehensive  course  than  others.  The  course  prescribed  for  Standard  VI. 
is  "  Geography  of  the  world  generally,  and  especially  of  the  British  colonies  and 
"  dependencies;  interchange  of  productions,  and  circumstances  which  determine 
"  climate :  "  and  these  terms,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  definitions  in  earlier 
standards,  include  a  geographical  compendium  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  the 
world,  which,  in  the  short  period  of  a  child's  school  career,  must  of  necessity  be  diy 
and  bald ;  whereas  a  more  thorough  and  interesting  knowledge  of  fewer  countries,  and 
of  the  most  marked  geographical  distinctions  between  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
would  be  of  more  permanent  value. J  Moreover,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  after 
scholars  have  been  grounded  in  the  elementary  stages  of  a  comprehensive  subject,  the 
specialising  of  some  particular  branch  of  it  is  valuable  as  a  meaus  of  mental  training. 
"We,  therefore,  suggest  that  in  Standard  VII.  the  whole  time  allotted  to  geography 
might  advantageously  be  devoted  to  specialising  some  particular  branch  of  the  subject, 
as,  for  instance,  the  causes  which  contribute  to  vary  the  distribution  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  in  the  world,  or  the  influence  of  the  physical  features  of  a  few  countries 
on  the  density,  habits,  pursuits,  and  character  of  the  population,  and,  in  the  case  of 
our  own  land,  on  its  past  history. 

The  Code  does  not  contain  any  syllabus  of  instruction  in  History  for  elementary  History, 
schools,  and,  if  taught,  the  managers  or  teachers  have  to  frame  a  scheme  of  lessons 
which  must  be  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector.  While  this  latitude  may  be  desir- 
able for  managers  or  teachers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject,  it  would  be 
well  that  the  Code  should  provide  a  syllabus  for  those  who  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  guidance.  In  the  earlier  standards  it  may  be  expedient  not  to  attempt 
more  than  the  general  outline  of  English  history,  and  in  fuller  detail  a  few  of  its  most 
interesting  epochs,  or  the  lives  of  its  most  eminent  men  ;  but  in  the  higher  standards 
the  Code  might  provide  that  scholars  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  English  history 
should  devote  all  the  time  allotted  to  that  subject  in  Standard  VI.  or  VII.  to  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  our  constitution  and  of  some  of  our  national  institutions,  such,  for 
instance,  as  parliamentary  and  municipal  government,  the  poor  law,  trial  by  jury,  and 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  principal  courts  by  which  the  laws  are  adminis- 
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FabtIV.     tered;  and  further,  that  when  an  interest  has  thus  been  awakened  in  these  institutions, 
Chapter  2.     their  development  from  earlier  times  might   be    traced   through  a  few  of   its  mosi 

important  stages.     In  such  a  course  the  patriotic  efforts  and  sacrifices  made  by  our 

forefathers  to  secure  the  rights  we  now  enjoy  would  find  their  appropriate  place. 
Specific  sub-        As   to   the   specific  subjects  of  the    Code,  the  Department  is  of  opinion   that  the 
jects.  curriculum   of   an    elementary    school    may  be    considered    as   complete    without   the 

addition  of  any  specific  subjects,*,  and  it  is  abundantly  proved  that,  whilst  they  are 
quite  suitable  for  some  schools,  they  are  incapable  of   universal  application.      With 
regard  to  the  subject  of  domestic  economy,  it  may  evidently  be  made  a  very  practical 
one,  and  ought  to  receive  considerable  attention,  but  we  have  not  received  from  wit- 
nesses so   favourable  a   report  of  physiology  as  a  subject  of  instruction.     We  are, 
however,  of  opinion,  that  though  the  prescribed  course  in  physiology  as  a  separate 
specific  subject  may  be  more  comprehensive  than  is  needed  to  prepare  the  girls  for 
their  subsequent  household  duties,  simple  instruction  in  its  elementary  principles  might 
be  given  with  advantage,  which  would  enable  girls    to  apply    intelligently    and  to 
appreciate  in   after-life,   the  practical   maxims  which    secure    health  in  a  household. 
More  than  one  teacher,  having  introduced  French,  gave  it  up  because  it  was  seen  that 
enough  could  not  be  learnt  to  make  the  subject  useful  in  af ter-life.f     If,  however,  the 
subject  can  be  carried  on  through  all  the  three  stages  set  forth  in   Schedule  IV.  of 
the  Code,  that  objection  is  said  to  lose  its  force,J  and  we  are  told  that,  generally, 
the  teaching  of  the  specific  subjects  in  a  school  has  the  double  eff"ect  of  stimulating 
the  scholars'  intelligence  and  inducing   them   to  continue   longer  at  school. §     It   is 
confessed,  however,  that  these  subjects  have  often  been  taken  up  rather  in  order  to 
add  something  to  the  grant  earned,  than  with  the  view  to  secure  the  improvement  of 
the  children's  minds.     Accordingly  there  was  formerly  a  tendency  to  select  the  easiest 
subject  rather  than  that  which  would  be  most  profitable  to  the  scholars.  ||     The  proper 
course,  we  consider,   would  be  to  let  the  children's  aptitude  for  particular  subjects, 
and  the  teacher's  qualification  for  teaching  them,  determine  what  "  specifics  "  shall  be 
taken  up.^f     In  Scotland  there  is  an  almost  universal  demand  for  the  teaching  of  these 
higher  subjects;  in  England  the  demand  is  apparently  very  limited.     But  in  Scotland 
the  old  parochial  schools  were  expected  to  prepare  scholars  to  go  direct  to  the  univer- 
sities ;  and  the  Scotch  Education  Act  of  1872,  requires  every  public  or  board  school 
to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  as  high  a  standard  of  education  as  formerly  prevailed 
in  the  parish  school.      Children   of   all  classes  are  found  on  the  registers  of  these 
schools,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  older  scholars  attend  them,  more  especially  in 
the  rural  districts,  where  there  is  little  or  no  special  provision  for  secondary  education. 
We  propose  to  discuss  the  question  of  Technical  Instruction  in  a  separate  chapter, 
but  we  cannot,  in  this  chapter  on  the  Curriculum  of  Instruction,  wholly  leave  out  all 
reference  to  some  of  the  matters  which  we  shall  deal  with  at  length  hereafter. 


*  Instructions  to  Her  Majestj's  Inspectors,  Report  (1886-7). 
Specific  Subjects. 

45.  You  will  observe  that  specific  subjects  cannot  be  taken  up  before  a  scholar  lias  passed  the  Fourth 
Standard  ;  and  that  English,  seography,  including  physical  geography,  history,  and  elementary  science  are 
lecognisetl  as  class  subjects.  If  these  subjects  are  simply  and  thoroughly  taught,  the  scholars  will  form  those 
habits  of  observation,  reasoning,  and  exact  statement  which  are  needed  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  life.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the;  scheme  of  elementary  educiition  as  iio.v  laid  down  by  the  Code  .nay  be  considered 
complete  without  the  addition  of  speciBc  subjects.  It  is  not  desirable,  as  a  general  rule,  that  specitie 
subjects  should  be  attempted  where  the  staff  of  the  school  is  small,  or  the  scholars  in  Standard  V.-VII.  do  not 
form  a  class  large  enough  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the  principal  teacher  from  the  teaching  of  the  rest  of 
the  school ;  in  this  latter  case  they  would  derive  more  benefit  by  being  grouped  witii  the  fourth  standai-d  for 
class  subjects.  The  pecuniary  loss  entailed  by  the  exclusion  of  a  few  boys  from  ihe  study  of  specific  subjects 
will  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the  greater  success  in  other  subjects,  and  especially  by  the  iiigher  merit 
grant  reserved  for  more  thorough  teaching  generally. 

46.  In  large  schools,  however,  and  tiiose  which  are  in  favourable  circumstances,  the  scholars  of  Standard 
V.  and  upwards  may  be  encouraged  to  attempt  one  or  more  specific  subjects,  which  the  managers  may  deem 
most  appropriate  to  the  industrial  and  other  needs  of  the  district.  Il  is  not  the  intention  of  my  Lords  to 
encourage  a  pretentious  or  unreal  pursuit  of  higher  studies,  or  to  encroach  in  any  way  on  the  province  of 
secondary  education.  The  course  suited  to  an  elementary  school  is  practically  determined  by  the  limit  of  14 
years  of  age  ;  and  may  properly  include  whatever  subjects  can  be  effectively  taught  within  that  limit.  It  may 
be  hoped  that,  year  by  year,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  will  remain  in  th(^  elementary  schools  until  the 
age  of  14  ;  and  a  scholar  who  has  attended  regularly  and  possesses  fair  ability  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
acquire  in  that  time,  not  only  a  good  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  English,  and  of 
geography,  but  also  enough  of  the  rudiments  of  two  higher  subjects  to  furnish  a  stable  foundation  for  further 
improvement  either  by  his  own  exertion,  or  in  a  secondary  school. 

t  14,002-4  (Wild) ;  14,777  (Grove).  +  15,096-9  (Adams).  §  16,062-3  (Adams). 
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The  change  made  in  1886,  which  brought  Drawing  into  the  Code,  resulted,  owing     I'aet  IV. 
to  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  which  was  then  in  force,  in  its  ceasing  to  be  taught  in  many     Chapter  2. 
schools.*     This  step  was  retraced  in  the  Code  of  1887,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  jj    ~"~ 
the  teaching  of  this  subject  will  spread  and   improve  in   all  directions.      But  com-        ^^'°^' 
plaints  are   still  to  be  heard  of  the  drawing  schedule  being  too  diflBcult  in  the  upper 
standards,  and  it    is  represented   that   as   a   result,    there   is   no    time   to   teach    the 
subject  in   a  village  school,  notwithstanding  the  benefit  a  knowledge  of  it  would  be 
to  boys  who  are  about  to  become  carpenters  and  mechanics.f     Mr.  Buxton  describes 
the  subject  as  "  the  best  kind  of  technical   education  at  present  available,"  and  "  the 
foundation   of  all  technical  training  for  boys. "J       And,   if   evening    schools   should 
revive,  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  their  curriculum  would  supply  the  scholars 
attending  them  with  instruction  in  a  subject  of  great  practical  utility.     It  has  been 
recommended  to  make  the  'subject  compulsory.     Sir  Henry  Roscoe  regards  drawing  as 
a  link  between  science  and  art ;  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  all  industrial 
pursuits,  and  suggests  that  it  should  be  incorporated  with  writing.     He  deprecates 
spending  too  long  a  time  in  merely  copying  frora  the  flat,  urges  devoting  time  to 
drawing  from  the  round  and  drawing  simple  objects,  and  he  specially  pleads  for  the 
subject  to  be  taught  in  childhood. §     He  states  also  that  in  many  foreign  countries  it 
is  a  workman's  own  fault  if  he  cannot  draw,  and  that  in  England  it  is  almost  exactly 
the  other  way.|| 

We  are  of  opinion  that  drawing  is  a  most  valuable  part  of  elementary  education,  Conclusion, 
and  that  we  are  in  England  at  present  deficient,  as  compared  with  foreign  countries,  in 
respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  At  no  time  in  a  child's  life  can  it  be  so  easily 
taught  as  during  the  period  of  schooling.  The  command  of  the  hand  given  by 
instruction  in  drawing  would  also  improve  the  writing,  and  thus  effect  a  saving  in 
the  time  required  for  learning  writing.  We  therefore  recommend  that,  as  far  as 
practicable,  drawing  should  be  made  compidsory  for  boys.  Ic  has  been  recommended 
to  make  it  compulsory  for  girls,  as  well  as  for  boys,  but  such  a  proposal  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties,  especially  as  regards  some  of  the  present  teachers.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, itinerant  teachers,  duly  qualified,  might  be  able  to  conduct  the  teaching  in  a 
group  of  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts,  and  so  produce  satisfactory  results ;  and 
although  we  refrain  from  making  the  same  definite  recommendation  in  the  case  of 
girls,  we  think  it  right  to  point  out  that  for  many  of  the  employments  which  girls  of 
the  class  ordinarily  attending  our  elementary  schools  may  be  expected  to  fnllow,  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  drawing  would  be  of  great  practical  utility.  We  recognise 
the  difficulty  which  will  attend  the  application  of  compulsion  to  this  subject ;  but  we 
are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that,  if  it  is  applied  with  due  consideration  for  the  existing 
state  of  things,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  outweighs  the  inconveniences  which  might 
be  expected  to  arise  in  particular  cases. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  our  elementary  schools,  whether  as  a  class  Elementary 
subject  or  as  one  of  the  specific  subjects,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  We  propose  to  treat  science, 
of  it  in  detail  in  the  ensuing  chapter  on  Technical  Instruction.  One  witness  says  that 
we  have  retrograded  in  this  department  of  school  work.^  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  also 
thinks  that  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  falling  off".**  He  would  make  the  subject 
compulsory,  since  in  his  opinion  the  present  system  of  elementary  instruction  tends 
to  manufacture  clerks  and  not  artisans.ff 

We  believe  that  it  would  tend  very  much  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  the  upper  Conclusion, 
standards  if  object  lessons  were  continued  in  the  lower  standards,  in  succession  to  the 
teaching  of  a  similar  kind  which  has  been  given  in  the  infant  school.  Geography, 
indeed,  if  properly  taught,  is  a  branch  of  Elementary  Science,  which  should  not 
be  separated  from  the  othei'  branches,  and  which  might  well  be  taught  along  with 
other  object  lessons  ;  and  this  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  have 
recommended.  The  particular  curriculum  of  elementary  scientific  subjects  would 
probably  vary  according  to  the  special  requirements  of  each  locality.  In  agri- 
cultural districts,  for  instance,  arrangements  might  be  made  for  giving  practical 
and  experimental  instruction  of  the  very  simplest  character  in  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture, the  growth  and  food  of  plants,  their  diseases,  and  the  most  important  conditions 
to  which  plant  life  is  subject.     JJThe  late  Professor  Henslow  went  far  beyond  this. 
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Part  IV.     Similar  experimental  instruction  in  dairy  worlc  of  the  very  simplest  cliaracter  might  in 
Chapter  2.    certain  districts  be  given  -with  great  advantage  to  girls,  instruction  wliich  would  be  of 

great  importance  to  some  of  them  in  after  life. 

Object  Much  interesting  and  useful  information  on  matters  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of 

lessons.  science  may  no  doubt  be  obtained  from  books  alone,  and  the  reading  of  such  books 

ought  not  1:0  be  discouraged.  But  the  true  learning  of  science  cannot  be  said  to  begin 
till  the  learners  are  taught  to  use  their  own  senses  in  the  study,  and  to  rest  their 
acceptance  of  scientific  truth,  even  the  most  elementary,  not  on  what  they  are  told,  but 
on  the  evidence  supplied  by  their  own  observation  of  facts.  Knowledge  based  on  any 
other  kind  of  evidence,  though  often  very  valuable,  is  not  in  strictness  scientific 
knowledge,  and  the  learners  do  not  gain  any  touch  of  the  scientific  spirit  from  the 
acquisition  of  it.  In  all  such  matters  it  must  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  instruction 
in  science,  however  elementary  or  however  advanced,  cannot  be  given  through  books, 
but  must  be  imparted  by  means  of  experiments. 
Technical  And  here  in  fact  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  glides  into  the  one  which  is  better 

instruction,  known  under  the  head  of  technical  instruction,  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  more 
fully  in  the  next  chapter.  We  believe  that  technical  instruction  would  exert  a  decided 
influence  in  the  direction  of  preventing  too  large  a  proportion  of  boys  becoming 
clerks  and  shopmen,  and  that  those  who  were  naturally  fitted  for  work  with  their 
fingers  would  exert  themselves  and  Avould  feel  that  there  was  an  outlet  for  theii" 
talent  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  that  thus  we  shoxild  promote  the  growth 
of  really  skilled  artisans  which  our  present  system  of  public  elementary  education 
tends,  it  is  commonly  said,  to  discourage.  The  curriculum  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  might  well  include  not  only  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  science, 
but  also  elementary  manual  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools ;  and  in  higher  schools  and 
in  evening  schools  this  work  might  be  carried  still  further. 
Needlework.  Needlework  is  in  some  sense  a  "  technical "  subject,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
how  large  a  number  of  schools  secure  "good  "  as  their  report  upon  this  part  of  their 
work.*  We  trust  that  every  endeavour  will  continue  to  be  made  to  ensure  that  this 
essential  branch  of  a  girl's  education  shall  be  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient. 
Cookery.  Cookery,  again,  in   some  sense  may  be  considered  a  '"  technical  "  subject,   and  its 

value  in  the  estimation  of  parents  is  very  high.  In  fact,  mothers  in  some  cases,  it  is 
said,  are  willing  to  pay  an  extra  fee  for  instruction  in  this  subject.^  The  17s.  6d. 
limit,  however,  has  prevented  managers  of  voluntary  schools  from  forming  cookerj' 
classes. §  One  effect  of  the  introduction  of  this  subject  is  said  to  be  to  keep  girls 
longer  at  school.  ]|  We  are  informed  that  the  recognised  teachers  of  cookery  are 
mainly  educated  persons,  and  are  more  efficient  in  consequence ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  qualified  teacher  can  obtain  a  certificate  of  competency  for 
teaching  the  subject.^  Under  the  London  School  Board  no  less  than  16,000  girls  are 
now  receiving  instruction  in  cookery,  and  after  two  courses  of  lessons  they  are  said  to 
possess  considerable  practical  a,bility  in  cooking.**  A  system  of  lessons  adapted  to 
cottage  cookery  would  be  of  the  very  greatest  value  to  the  girls  in  most  elementary 
schools ;  and  as  the  present  system,  which  is  quite  new  and  tentative,  is  making  real 
progress,ft  we  recommend  that  it  be  left  to  time  and  experience  to  suggest  any 
changes  that  may  have  to  be  made.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  our  opinion  that  it 
should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Department  to  secure  that  the  girls  who  are 
educated  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  who  will  in  most  cases  have  hereafter  to 
prepare  the  food  of  their  families,  should  receive  instruction  in  practical  cooking, 
which  they  cannot  for  the  most  part  obtain  elsewhere.  We  hope  that  the  difficulties 
of  expense  and  organisation,  which,  especially  in  small  and  in  poor  schools,  now 
prevent  its  general  adoption,  may  be  overcome  within  a  reasonable  period,  by  suitable 
encouragement  being  given  by  the  Department  to  itinerant  teachers,  combinations  for 
a  cookery  teacher,  and  the  like.  We  believe  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  far- 
reaching  effect  upon  the  homes  of  our  labouring  classes  of  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  of  the  family  of  good  and  economical  cookery.  Meanwhile  we  gladly  note 
some  of  the  results  which  have  been  already  attained.  It  is  said,  among  other  things, 
that  girls  who  attend  the  cookery  lessons  acquire  a  taste  for  domestic  employments, 
'and  are  both  more  useful  at  home  and  more  intelligent  in  their  general  studies. + J 
The  lessons  are  said  to  be  a  relief  to  over-pressure, §§  and  to  tend  to  make  the  girls 
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thrifty  and  careful  housewives.*     Already,  we  are  told,  some  of  the  children's  homes      P-*Rt  IV. 
have  been  benefited  by  the  cookery  instruction,  the  girls  carrying  their  lessons  into     Chapter  2. 
practice  by  cooking  the  family  dinner.!     In  our  judgment,  the  value  of  the  cookery 
instruction  lies   not  so  much  in  any  training  it  may  give  to  girls  who  subsequently  go 
out  to  service,  as  in  the  knowledge  it  imparts  to  those  who  will  apply  their  information 
to  that  all-important  matter,  the  benefit  of  their  homes. 

We  have  received  no  oral  evidence  on  the  subject  of  teaching  music  in  elementary  Music, 
schools,  and  but  little  has  been  suggested  to  us  on  this  subject  in  memorials  or  in 
other  written  communications.  The  reports  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Hullah,  who  was  for 
many  years  H.M.  inspector  of  music  in  elementary  schools,  and  those  of  his  successor. 
Dr.  Stainer,  indicate,  however,  that  a  very  substantial  progress  has  been  made  since 
1870  in  the  extent  and  character  of  musical  training  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
of  the  country.  The  first  attempt  to  secure  general  attention  to  the  subject  was  made 
in  1871,  and  took  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  grant  in  the  event  of  its  being  neglected. 
In  consequence  of  the  objections  raised  to  this  arrangement,  the  Code  of  1874  provided 
that  the  capitation  grant  on  average  attendance  should  be  reduced  from  6s.  to  5s.,  and 
Is.  be  added  if  singing  were  taught  satisfactorily.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that  the 
first  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of  singing  by  the  payment  of  a  direct  grant  took 
place  in  1874.  The  conditions  of  the  grant  for  singing  appear  to  have  remained 
constant  from  1874  to  1882.  During  that  period  the  attention  given  to  musical 
training  steadily  increased,  and  included,  not  only  the  cultivation  of  the  voice,  but  also 
that  of  taste  in  rendering  with  expression  the  sentiments  of  the  songs  and  pieces  which 
were  practised  in  the  schools.  The  development  and  extension  of  the  tonic  sol-fa 
system  of  teaching  singing  formed  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  same  period,  and  the 
encouragement  given  to  this  system  by  many  of  the  larger  school  boards  formed  no 
inconsiderable  factor  in  the  imorovement  which  then  took  place.  The  following 
extract  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Hullah  for  the  year  1878  may  be  quoted  as  an 
indication  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  training  colleges  up  to  that 
date : — 

"  The  year  by  year  improvement  in  practical  musical  skill  and  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  students  in  training  colleges  has  shown  itself  none  the  less  clearly  in  the 
examinations  of  the  past  than  of  any  preceding  year.  This  improvement  is  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  Fewer  students  now  enter  the  colleges  without  any  musical 
preparation ;  closer  acquaintance  with  it  has  engendered  increased  love  for  it.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  all  but  universal  substitution  of  good  methods  of  teaching 
for  bad;  the  changes,  almost  always  for  the  better,  among  the  teachers  themselves ; 
and  the  increased  skill,  naturally  resulting  from  increased  experience,  even  among  the 
most  skilful  of  these ;  and  to  these  again  the  growing  conviction  among  college 
authorities  that  music  is  an  educatmial  subject,  one  in  which  every  student  can,  with 
fair  opportunities,  attain  a  fair  amount  of  proficiency,  and  in  the  attainment  of 
which  proficiency  it  will  be  found  that  his  judgment,  his  memory,  his  quickness  of 
perception  have  been  largely  benefited." 

In  1882  the  grant  of  Is.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance  was  made  conditional 
on  "  singing  "  being  taught  "  by  note,"  while  a  reduced  grant  of  6d.  per  head  was  given 
if  it  were  taught  satisfactorily  "  by  ear."  The  result  of  this  change  has  been  to  secure 
greater  attention  to  singing  by  note.  In  the  year  ending  August  1882  there  were 
22,352  departments  in  which  singing  was  taught  by  ear,  while  singing  by  note  was 
taught  in  4,329  only.  In  the  year  ending  August  1886  the  number  were  17,020 
departments  in  which  singing  was  taught  by  ear,  and  11,552  departments  in  which  it 
was  taught  by  note.  These  figures  show  a  distinct  progress,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  few  more  years  experience  of  the  teaching  of  singing  under  the  conditions  now 
laid  down  by  the  Department  will  show  a  similar  result.  We  note  also  with  satisfac- 
tion the  encouraging  nature  of  Dr.  Stainer's  report  on  the  training  colleges  for  the 
year  1885,  in  which  he  says,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  examination  in  practical 
"  skill  shows,  year  by  year,  better  results  ;"  and  again,  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
••  report  a  vast  improvement  in  the  character  and  style  of  the  songs  sung  by  students 
"  to  the  inspector."  Again  in  his  report  for  1886-7,  he  says,  "  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
"  to  report  once  more  a  steady  progress  in  the  musical  work.  *  *  *  Among  the 
"  proofs  of  the  good  musical  work  being  done,  I  may  mention  that  in  one  college  the 
"  whole  of  the  students  obtained  full  marks.  In  many  others  a  very  high  average  of 
•'  marks  is  noticeable."     And  in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  music  in  elementary 

•  29,142-3  (Calder)  ;  39,383  (Price).  t  34,548-9  (Daveaport-Hill). 

t  Eeport  of  the  romitiittee  of  ConnHl  (lfi86-7).  page  480.        '^  "  ' 
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Past  IV.     schools,  the  same  inspector  says,  "  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the  vapid  increase 
Chapter  2.    "  in  the  number  of  schools  taking  the  shilling  grant  for  singing  by  note  is  arousing 

"  the  attention  of  English  musicians  generally." 

The  onlv  suggestion  made  to  the  Commission  for  a  change  in  the  existing  conditions 
was  that  the  grant  for  the  teaching  of  singing  by  ear  should  be  withdrawn.  We  are, 
however,  of  opinion  that  the  payment  of  the  grant  of  6d.  per  head  for  singing  by  ear 
tends  to  secure  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  and  oar,  and  to  the  proper 
rendering  of  the  pieces  practised  by  the  scholars,  an  advantage  of  no  mean  kind.  We 
fear  that,  if  this  encouragement  were  withdrawn,  the  attempt  to  give  any  musical 
training  would  be  abandoned  in  many  schools.  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enforce  singing  by  note  in  every  school  in  the  country,  since 
some  teachers  can  never  acquire  the  necessary  qualifications  for  teaching  it.  Our 
opinion  on  this  point  is  fortified  by  that  of  Dr.  Stainer,  as  expressed  in  his  last  official 
report  to  the  B(lucation  Department,  from  which  we  extract  the  follov/ing  : — * 

"  Some  demand  that  the  sixpenny  grant  for  singing  by  ear  should  be  at  once  stopped. 
I  cannot  recommend  your  Lordships  to  take  such  a  step,  for  several  reasons ;  two  are 
most  important.  Ear-singing  cultivates  the  musical  taste,  gives  a  love  for  the  art,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  school  lessons,  almost  a  wholesome  relaxation 
in  the  midst  of  other  work.  It  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  small  schools  where  the 
want  of  ability  in  the  children,  or  of  skill  in  the  (sometimes  poorly  paid)  masters 
renders  it  impossible  to  attempt  to  reach  the  higher  grade.  Large  flourishing  schools 
take  the  shilling  grant  without  difiiculty,  frequently  reaching  a  point  of  musical  excel- 
lence far  above  the  requirements  of  the  Code.  To  stop  the  grant  for  ear-singing  would, 
therefore,  be  giving  discouragement  to  small  struggling  schools  without  ofiering  further 
encouragement  to  those  more  flourishing.  It  is  then  urged  that  the  sixpenny  grant, 
if  taken  away  for  ear-singing,  might  be  added  to  the  shilling  as  a  merit  grant  for 
specially  good  singing  by  note.  This  would  merely  be  adding  50  per  cent,  to  the 
grant  obtained  by  the  largest  and  best  schools." 
The  Welsh  We  have  dealt   with  the  question  of  Welsh  schools  and  the  bi  lingual  difficulty, 

language  and  ]y[any  of  these  schools  labour  under  this  difficulty,  which  arises  from  the  fact  that 
difficulty^*  although  the  native  language  of  the  children  is  Welsh,  they  are  practically  treated  by 
the  Code  as  if  they  always  spoke  English.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  people  in  Wales  habitually  speak  Welsh, t  and  although  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  adults  also  speak  English  with  ease,  the  bulk  of  the  children,  we  are 
told,  come  to  school  wholly  ignorant  of  that  language,  and  yet  English  is  the  vehicle 
through  which  they  have  to  learn  everything,  and  in  which  they  will  have  to  be 
examined.  J  The  knowledge  also  of  English  which  they  acquire  while  at  school  is  said 
to  be  so  meagre  and  superficial  that,  according  to  the  evidence,  in  Welsh-speaking 
districts,  English  is  lost  in  a  great  measure  soon  after  the  child  leaves  8chool.§  The 
only  provision  in  the  Code  which  at  all  attempts  to  meet  the  difficulty,  is  one  in  which 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  intelligence  of  the  children  in  the  ordinary  reading  examination 
may  be  tested  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  allowing  them  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
passages  read.]|  There  has  been  no  desire  expressed  before  us  that  the  use  of  the 
English  language  in  the  schools  should  be  at  all  diminished. ^f  But  it  is  felt  that  to 
enable  these  schools  to  overcome  the  special  difficulties  with  which  they  have  to  con- 
tend, they  should  be  allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  to  teach  the  reading 
and  writing  of  the  vernacular  concurrently  with  that  of  English.  As  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage is  almost  purely  phonetic  in  character,  and  does  not  present  the  difficulties  which 
are  experienced  in  mastering  English,  the  permission  to  use  bi-lingual  reading  books 
would  meet  the  objection  of  the  teachers,  who  complain  that  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  to  be  got  up  in  Welsh  schools  is  too  great.**  But  it  is  felt  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  take  up  Welsh  as  a  specific  subject  recognised  in  the  Code ;  to  adopt  an 
optional  scheme  for  English,  as  a  class  subject  suitable  to  the  special  needs  of  Welsh 
districts,  such  scheme  being  founded  on  the  principle  of  substituting  a  graduated  system 
of  translation  from  Welsh  to  English  for  the  present  requirements  in  English  grammar ; 
to  teach  Welsh  along  with  English  as  a  class  subject ;  and  to  include  Welsh  among 
the  languages  in  which  candidates  for  Queen's  scholarships  and  for  certificates  of  merit 
may  be  examined.  All  these  points  are  advanced  in  the  answers  we  have  received  to 
Circular  D.  from  the  head  teachers  in  the  counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Merioneth.  Since 
concessions  somewhat  similar  to  those  now  demanded  in  Wales  have  already  been  granted 

*  Report  of  Committee  of  the  Council  (188(5-7),  page  482.  t  42,871-2  (Griffiths)  ;  56,570  (Williams). 

t  56,573-4  (Williams).         §  56,576-7  (Williams)  ;  42,907  (Griffiths).         ||  56,678  (Williams). 

^  66,586  (Williams'*.         ••  Memorial  of  Society  for  Utilising  the  Welsh  Language,  pp.  6,  7,  Appendix. 
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in  the  Scotch  Code  to  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  of  Scotland,  there  appears  good  Part  IV. 
reason  why  they  should  be  conceded  in  the  English  Code  for  the  relief  of  our  Welsh-  Chapter  2. 
speaking  population.  "7~" 

Evidence  has  been  brought  before  us  on  the  subject  of  physical  training  both  from  ^".y^.'^^*' 
those  engaged  in  its  application  to  elementary  schools,  and  from  the  military  authorities 
charged  with  the  selection  of  recruits  and  with  their  subsequent  military  drill.*  The 
statistics  of  rejection  of  candidates  for  the  army,  furnished  to  us  by  the  War  Office, 
point  to  so  alarming  an  inferiority  in  the  physical  development  of  youths  from  urban, 
as  compared  with  rural  districts,  as  to  call  for  the  most  serious  consideration  whether 
any  remedy  for  it  can  be  found  in  the  practice  of  physical  exercises  in  elementary 
schools,  especially  in  towns  where  playgrounds  are  few  and  of  limited  area.f  The 
Inspector  of  Gymnasia,  in  his  report  to  the  War  Office  on  this  subject,  recommends 
the  general  introduction  into  elementary  schools  of  a  system  of  exercises,  similar  to 
those  practised  at  Aldershot  with  officers'  children,  consisting  chiefly  of  extension 
motions,  musical  drill  with  wooden  dumb-bells  and  wands,  marching,  running,  hop- 
ping, and  jumping,  a  large  part  of  which  could  be  carried  on  in  schoolrooms  and  in  all 
weathers.^  We  do  not  recommend,  with  the  evidence  before  us,  the  introduction  into 
playgrounds  of  elaborate  gymnastic  apparatus,  much  of  which  is  declared  to  be  unsafe 
for  children,  except  under  the  most  careful  supervision,  and  even  then  to  be  often  detri- 
mental. §  And  in  rural  districts,  where  open  spaces  give  the  opportunity  for  sponta- 
neous exercise  in  children's  games,  the  necessity  for  systematic  physical  instruction  of 
the  kind  referred  to  is  not  so  great.  But  in  towns,  where  playgrounds  are  scarce  and 
their  area  limited,  we  should  expect  the  best  results,  both  physical  and  moral,  from  * 
the  introduction  of  some  such  system  of  instruction  as  that  recommended  from  the 
War  Office,  something  similar  to  which  is  already  in  operation  at  Birmingham  with 
the  best  results,  where  physical  exercises  of  the  kind  alluded  to  are  daily  practised 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  professional  instructor,  who  is  responsible  for  familiar- 
ising elementary  teachers  with  the  system,  by  giving  model  lessons  in  their  schools.  1| 
Care,  however,  must  always  be  taken  in  applying  such  training  to  delicate  or  underfed 
children,  since  such  children  have  been  known  to  suffijr  from  compulsory  participation 
in  exercises,  which  are  highly  beneficial  to  their  more  robust  schoolfellows.  We  refer 
to  Mrs.  Bergmann  Osterberg's  evidence  for  an  interesting  account  of  the  Swedish 
system  of  exercises  for  girls,  based  on  the  study  of  physiology,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  School  Board  for  London  ^into  its  schools.  One  at  least  of  the  training 
colleges,  and  probably  more,  already  qualify  their  students  by  a  special  course  of 
training  to  superintend  this  kind  of  physical  instruction.**  To  these  training  institu- 
tions we  look  principally  in  the  future  for  the  gradual  introduction  into  elementary 
schools  of  a  safe  and  scientific  system  of  physical  training  ;  and  we  recommend  that 
provision  be  made  for  conferring,  through  experts  appointed  by  the  Department, 
special  certificates  on  teachers  duly  qualified  to  conduct  it,  and  possessing  the  requisite 
elementary  knowledge  of  physiology. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  elementary  curriculum,  we  cannot  fail  to  point  Limits  of 
out  that  the  evidence  laid  before  tlie  Commission  proves  that  the  meaning  and  limits  Elementary 
of  the  word  ehmentary  have  not  been  defined  in  the  Acts  of  1870,   1873,  1876,  nor  by  Education 
any  judicial  or  authoritative  interpretations,  but  that  the  meaning  and  limits  of  the  g^'j"   °   ^" 
word  depend  only  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Committees  of  Council,  of  successive 
Ministries,  and  upon  the  various  Codes  published  by  them,     bince  the  year  1870  the 
practice  of  the  Department  has  continually  raised  and  extended  the  meaning  and  limits 
of  elementary  education,  so  as  to  include  gradually  a  range  of  subjects  proper  to 
schools  of  higher  education.     It  was  given  in  evidence  that  languages,  classical  and 
modern,  and  advanced  science,  might  be  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  that  parents 
of  all  classes,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  had  the  right,  and  were  at  liberty,  to  send 
their  children  to  them.f f   Not  a  few  children  of  the  wealthier  class  are  already  attending 
board  schools.     It  does  not  anywhere  appear  that  in  the  year  1870  this  result  was 
contemplated,  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of  serious  complaint,  especially  to  those  of 
the  poorer  clas.;es  who  are  compelled  to  pay  the  school  board  rates.     The  Act  of  1870 
enables  the  Department  to  frame  and  impose  Codes  which,  after  lying  for  a  month  on 
the  table  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  become  law.      Hitherto  no    limit  has   been 
imposed  upon  the  power  of  framing  such  Codes.     It  would  appear,  therefore,  of  absolute 
necessity  that  the  instruction  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  and  taxes  should  be  fixed 

*  Mem  rials,  &c.,  CLIIT.  (Crawfora).  ■)•  Memorinls,  &c.,  CLIII.  (Thompson). 

+  Memorials,  Nc,  CLIII.,  Addemlum  (OiksIow).  §  29,435,  29,444,  20,  l.'ia,  29,456,  29,462-3  (Alexander). 

i|  30,93.5-51  (Crosskey).        ^  29,518  (Alexander).       **  29,505  (Alexander).        ft  1010-0  (Cumin). 
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by  the  Legislature.  Until  this  is  done  the  limits  of  primary  and  secondary  education 
cannot  be  defined.  We  shall  deal  with  the  question  of  higher  elementary  schools  in  a 
future  chapter. 

We  have  examined  the  present  provisions  of  the  Code  which  distinguish  between 
Standard,  Class,  and  Specific  Subjects,  and  we  have  suggested  some  amendments  which 
might  be  made,  on  the  supposition  that  this  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
will  still  be  maintained.  But  we  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in 
elementary  schools  would  be  greatly  improved,  if  the  Code  contained  several  schemes 
of  instruction,  so  as  to  pi'ovide  for  various  classes  of  schools  a  curriculum  varying  in 
breadth  and  completeness  with  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  and  with  the 
character  and  requirements  of  the  population.  Each  scheme,  however,  should  encourage 
the  extension  of  the  teaching  of  the  necessary  subjects  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 
We  recognise  that  in  sparsely  peopled  rural  districts  the  number  of  subjects  taught 
must  often  be  fewer  than  in  schools  situated  in  towns ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
even  in  small  rural  schools  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  might  well  be  secured  than 
that  which  includes  only  the  three  elementary^subjects  now  required  by  the  law ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  managers  to  introduce  other  than 
the  necessary  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  localities. 
In  making  these  recommendations  we  are  well  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  purchase  an 
extension  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  that  thorough 
grounding  of  the  scholars  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  without  which  all  teaching 
is  superficial  in  character  and  transitory  in  result.  And  we  desire  to  emphasise  in  the 
strongest  manner  our  sense  of  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  quality  of  elementary 
instruction,  at  least  as  much  as  to  its  extent.  The  following  are  the  subjects  of 
elementary  instruction  which  we  regard  as  essential,  subject  to  the  various  qualifications 
which  we  have  already  made  : — 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Needlework  for  girls. 

Linear  drawing  for  boys. 

Singing. 

English,  so  as  to  give  the  children  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue. 

English  history,  taught  by  means  of  reading  books. 

Geography,  especially  of  the  British  Empire. 

Lessons  on  common  objects  in  the  lower  standards,  leading  up  to  a  knowledge  of 
Elementary  Science  in  the  higher  standards. 


Chapter  3. 
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Manual  and  Technical  Instruction, 

In  considering  the  question  of  technical  instruction,  it  is  desirable  to  begin  by 
defining  clearly  what  is  understood  by  that  term.  By  technical  instruction  we 
understand  instruction  in  those  scientific  or  artistic  principles  which  underlie  the  indus- 
trial occupations  of  the  people  (including  especially  handicrafts,  manufactures,  mining 
and  agricultural  labour),  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  manual  practice  involved  in  the 
application  of  these  principles.  And  our  object  in  dealing  with  the  subject  will  be,  to 
discover  and  to  specify,  what  parts  of  such  technical  instruction  can  bo  properly  and 
eflBciently  given  in  our  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  to  detail  the  special  preparations 
that  are  required  for  this  purpose. 

Instruction  in  drawing  and  in  elementary  science  is  frequently  and  very  properly 
regarded  as  part  of  technical  education  * ;  and  on  this  account,  although  we  have 
alluded  to  both  subjects  before,  we  think  it  desirable  further  to  consider  them  in  this 
chapter. 

For  many  years  drawing  was  taught  in  elementary  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  ;  and  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of 
the  teachers  in  these  schools  have  become  qualified  to  teach  it  by  gaining  the  necessary 
certificate  of  efficiency.     Up  to  1886  the  number  of  schools  in  which  drawing  was 


♦  61,341  (Cunynghame)  ;  52,578  (.Smyth);  55,830  (Koscoe). 
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taught  was  not  only  large,  b a fc  was  at  tha  same  tirn3    steadily  increasing.     A    ctange,      Fart  IV. 
however,  was  then  raa'le,*  ani  ths  control  of  the  instruction   in  drawing  was,  as  we     Chapters. 

have  already  ob^ervad,  transferrad  from  South  Kensington  to  Whitehall,  with  the  result         

that  the  grant  for  drawing  became  subject  to  the  17?.  6i.  limit,  from  which  hitherto 
it  had  been  exempt.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  change  was  seriously  to  diminish  the 
number  of  schools  in  which  drawing,  was  taught,  more  especially  in  the  poorer  districts. 
The  Code  of  1887,  however,  restored  the  former  state  of  thingsf  ;  and  since  we  enter- 
tain strongly  the  opinion  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  instruction  in  drawing  should 
be  extended  as  widely  as  possible,  especially  in  boy?'  schools,  both  in  town  and  country, 
we  trust  that,  under  the  regulations  thus  recently  adopted,  a  new  impetus  may  be 
given  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  elementary  schools  in  general.  ■'  ■   ■"■ 

We  have  before  observed  that  difficulties  have  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  teaching  TTseful  for 
drawing  to  girls,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  boys.  We  are,  moreover,  of  opinion  S""l''>  ^ut 
that  it  is  of  more  use  to  girls  to  be  able  to  sew  well,  and  to  possess  such  a  knowledge  ^*^*'°*'"*'  ^°'' 
of  plain  cooking  as  will  enable  them  to  turn  to  profitable'  account  the  food  they  may 
have  to  prepare,  than  to  know  how  to  draw.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  think  it  is  desirable 
that  girls  should  be  taught  drawing,  and  whilst,  too,  we  should  be  glad  that  under 
suitable  conditions  such  instruction  should  be  encouraged,  we  could  not  propose  that 
the  teaching  of  drawing  to  girls  should  be  compulsory.  With  boys  the  case  is  different. 
Drawing,  as  a  training,  both  of  the  eye  and  the  hand,  is  useful  to  them  in  a  variety  of 
ways.J  The  village  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  no  less  than  the  artisan  in  the  town, 
would  be  benefited  by  being  able  to  draw ;  whilst  children  who  in  the  occupations  of 
their  after  life  may  have  no  occasion  to  use  drawing,  would  gain  from  its  practice  such 
a  facility  in  the  use  of  their  fingers,  and  such  a  training  for  the  eye,  as  they  could  not 
otherwise  possess.  We  would  therefore  recommend  (as  we  have  already  stated  in  the 
previous  chapter  on  the  curriculum  of  instruction)  that  drawing  should,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  made  a  compulsory  subject  of  instruction  in  all  boys'  schools. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  science,  which  we  regard  as  another  part  of  technical  Teaching  of 
instruction,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Code  provides  for  it  in  two  ways,  by  making  it  elementary 
both  a  class  and  a  specific  subject.  But  as  a  specific  subject  it  cannot  be  taken  up  by 
any  child  below  Standard  V.,  and  as  a  class  subject  its  progress  is  hindered  in  a  way 
which  requires  to  be  carefully  explained.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  on  Technical  Instruction,  that  the  importance  of  "  science  "  teaching  has 
already  been  so  far  acknowledged  that  in  all  infant  schools  simple  object  lessons,  and 
lessons  upon  the  more  commonly  occurring  phenomena  of  nature,  have  been  made 
obligatory. §  But,  when  the  child  is  promoted  from  the  infant  school  to  the  school 
for  older  scholars,  it  finds  its  new  school  broken  up  into  two  divisions,  the  upper 
division  consisting  of  the  higher  standards,  and  the  lower  division  of  the  standards 
below  the  Fifth  or  the  Fourth,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  finds,  also,  that  its  instruction 
in  "  science  "  practically  at  an  end  until  it  reaches  the  upper  division.  For  science  is 
not  generally  included  in  the  two  class  subjects  taught,  of  which  "  English  "  must  be 
one,  and  of  the  permissive  subjects  geography  is  almost  always  preferred  to  elementary 
science.  The  relative  value  of  the  two  subjects,  elementary  science  and  "  English,"  is 
very  pointedly  set  forth  by  one  witness — himself  a  practical  teacher.  "  At  present,"  he 
says,  II  "  English  is  a  compulsory  subject,  and  English  includes  grammar  and  recitation 
"  of  poetry.  I  do  not  think  that  English  is  the  most  useful  subject  among  the  class 
"  subjects  for  our  boys.  I  think  that  if  any  subject  is  to  be  made  compulsory  it 
"  certainly  should  be  elementary  science,  and  not  English.  I  would  keep  the  gi'ammar 
"  in  the  English  subject,  because  I  think  that  is  most  useful  to  boys,  but  the  poetry 
"  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  choice  of  subjects  should  be  left  entirely  with  the 
"  master."  This  witness  further  produced  before  us  the  syllabus  he  uses,  drawn  up  for 
the  various  standards,  on  the  principle  of  "  eyes  and  no  eyes."  It  will  be  found  to  be 
well  worthy  of  perusal.^  The  evidence  of  another  teacher  also  is  very  much  in  favour 
of  science  teaching.  We  quote  it  here  in  its  entirety  :  "  Q.  19,699.  Have  you  found 
"  the  elementary  science  a  valuable  means  of  awakening  the  interest  and  intelligence  of 
"  your  children  ? — Certainly.  Q.  19,700.  You  think  that,  among  the  various  subjects 
"  that  you  choose,  that  is  the  one  that  most  enlivens  the  teaching  of  the  school,  and 
"  most  awakens  the  intelligence  of  the  children  ? — Yes,  if  the  teacher  will  take  an 
"  interest  in  it,  and  do  it.  Q.  19,701.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  no  subject 
"  would  be  interestingly  taught  unless  the  teacher  took  an  interest  in  it  ? — Yes.  I 
"  have  parents  who  will  put  off  their  washing  day  so  that  their  children  shall  not  lose 

*  Education  Code  1886,  articles  16  and  109  f.  xii.  to  xvii.      t  •See  Appendix  to  the  Education  Code,  1887. 

J  52,996  (Powell).  §  Report  of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Technical  Education. 

II  51,725  (Balchin).  f  See  Appendix  to  Vol.  III.  of  the  Report. 
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"  their  elementary  science.  Q.  19,702.  If  tlie  teacher  is  willing  and  able,  you  see  no 
"  reason  why  elementary  science  should  not  be  largely  used  in  schools  for  developing 
"  the  intelligence  of  the  younger  children  ? — 1  think  it  should  be."* 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  present  condition  of  "  science  "  instruction  in  our 
elementary  schools  is  commented  upon  by  several  witnesses.  One  witness  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  we  have  retrograded  in  this  department  of  school  work,  maintaining  that 
elementary  science  was  far  better  taught  40  years  ago  than  it  is  now ;  and  fixing  the 
date  1845-7  (when  Professor  Moseley  was  an  inspector  under  the  Education  Depart- 
ment) as  that  during  which  the  best  results  were  produced.f  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  agrees 
in  the  statement  that  the  teaching  of  this  subject  is  falling  off.J  He  would  make  the 
subject  compulsory,  being  of  opinion  that  we  have  no  right,  as  a  nation,  to  expect  to 
retain  supremacy  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  unless  our  present  system  of  primary 
instruction,  which,  he  says,  tends  to  manufacture  clerks  and  not  artisans,  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  such  a  character  as  to  lead  up  to  that  higher  technical  training  which  is 
necessary,  both  for  the  workmen  engaged  in  our  industries,  and  for  the  superior 
workman  and  foreman.§  Further  evidence  given  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  still  more 
unsparingly  condemns  the  existing  educational  system  of  this  country.  He  says  :  "  It 
"  seems  to  me  that  the  English  system  of  education,  from  top  to  bottom,  has  been 
"  hitherto  almost  entirely  of  a  literary  character,  and  that  science  has  been  practically 
"  ignored.  Our  school  system  seems  to  me  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the 
"  middle  ages,  and  to  be  founded  on  authority  and  on  books  rather  than  on  a  direct 
"  appeal  to  nature  and  to  experiment.  On  the  Continent,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
"  scientific  spirit  seems  to  pervade  life  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with 
"  us,  and  therefore  more  attention  is  given  to  science  teaching."!  "  There  is  no 
"  doubt,"  he  goes  on  to  say  "  that  the  scientific  instruction  which  is  given  on  the 
"  Continent  has  very  considerably  influenced  the  great  progress  which  has  been  made 
"  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  continent."^  To  much  the  same  effect  is  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Balchin,  head  master  of  the  Nunhead  Passage  School.  "  As  a  matter 
"  of  fact,"  he  says,  "  the  vast  majority  of  our  London  Board  School  boys  will  become 
"  artisans  or  journeymen,  mechanics  or  labourers.  This  being  so,  let  the  friends  of 
"  elementary  education  ask  themselves  this  question :  Do  the  instruction  and  training 
"  of  the  boys  in  our  elementary  schools,  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  their  school 
"  life,  aim  in  the  direction  of  the  workshops  and  factory,  or  in  that  of  the  office  and 
"  counter  1  From  a  most  careful  consideration  of  this  question,  I  have  not  the  least 
"  hesitation  in  saying,  that  so  far  as  the  work  of  Standards  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  indicate 
"  any  aim  at  all,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  office  rather  than  in  that  of  the  shop ; 
"  and,  I  maintain,  that  that  is  a  wrong  direction  for  the  vast  majority  of  boys  in  our 

"  schools I   have  not  the   least  intention  of  recommending 

"  that  boys,  while  at  school,  should  he  taught  the  trade  of  carpenter,  builder,  cabinet- 
"  maker,  stonemason,  or  engineer.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  nothing  which  we  can 
"  attempt  at  school  will  take  the  place  of  an  apprenticeship  of  four  or  five  years  in  a 
"  shop  or  factory.  All  I  want  is  to  incline  the  boys'  minds  and  energies  in  that 
"  direction."** 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  that  the  object  of  elementary  education  is  to  give 
such  instruction  to  the  scholars  in  general  as  will  best  fit  them  to  fulfil  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  life  to  which  they  are  most  likely  to  be  called,  and  to  enable  those  who 
may  be  endowed  with  special  gifts  to  rise  to  stiU  higher  callings,  then  elementary 
instruction  in  science, — and  we  lay  special  stress  upon  the  word  "  elementary,"  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
But  the  fact  has  impressed  itself  upon  our  minds  that  technical  training  does  not  exist 
for  boys,  even  to  the  extent  that  instruction  in  needlework  and  cookery  supplies  it  for 
girls.  We  have  had,  however,  a  great  deal  of  evidence  showing  the  educative  effect  of 
science  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  and  we  think  that 
science,  especially  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  physical  science,  is  not  only  the 
foundation,  but  an  essential  part,  of  thorough  technical  instruction. 

There  are,  however,  certain  broad  principles  to  be  laid  down  as  necessary  conditions 
of  introducing  science  teaching  into  elementary  schools.  In  the  first  place  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  be  not  introduced  too  early  in  school  life,  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
the  scholars'  general  instruction.  In  the  second  place  we  are  of  opinion  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  ordinary  elementary  master  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  good  science  teacher.     Even 


•  19,699-19,702  (Castle).  t  53,568-53,661  (Buckmaster). 

X  55,820-3  (RoscoeV   _  §  55,813  (Roscoe).    _       ^        _  ||  55,818  (Roscoe). 
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in  the  case  of  an  elementary  teacher  who,  whilst  at  the  training  college,  has  made  good 
progress  in  science  studies,  we  consider  that  he  has  so  much  else  to  do  in  the  usual 
school  routine,  and  that  his  attention  is  so  much  distracted  from  science,  that  he 
cannot  be  relied  on,  either  for  clear,  vivid,  and  simple  lectures,  or  for  neatness  and 
certainty  in  the  performance  of  experiments.  But  to  possess  the  power  successfully  to 
achieve  these  results  is  an  essential  qualification  in  a  science  teacher,  and  especially  so 
in  one  who  has  to  expound  experimental  science  to  boys  of  the  class  who  attend  our 
elementary  schools.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  practice  has  sprung  up  under  some 
of  the  larger  school  boards,  especially  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  of 
engaging  the  services  of  a  skilled  lecturei'  or  science  demonstrator  to  undertake  the 
science  instruction  in  each  of  a  specified  group  of  schools.  The  plan  pursued  by  this 
visiting  or  circulating  teacher,  is  to  go  round  from  school  to  school,  conveying  with 
him  the  necessary  materials  for  his  experiments.  He  teaches  his  subject  in  the  presence 
of  the  class  master,  who,  having  heard  the  lesson,  is  able  to  recapitulate  it,  and  so  to 
secure  that  the  boys  thoroughly  understand  what  they  have  been  taught. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  laid  before  us  tending  to  show  how  the  plan  of 
employing  these  circulating  science  teachers  actually  works.  In  the  board  schools  in 
Liverpool,  where,  as  long  ago  as  in  1876,*  the  system  was  adopted  under  the  advice  of 
General  Donnelly  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  well  as  of  Professor  Huxley, 
the  results,  as  tested  by  the  inspectors,  are  found  to  be  less  satisfactory  in  the  lower 
than  in  the  higher  standards.  The  following  are  the  per-centages  of  passes  in  elementary 
science  in  Liverpool  for  the  last  two  years : — 


Mechanics  (Boys). 


1886. 
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,,  VI 
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59 
83 
80 


1887. 


64 
76 
91 
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1886. 


49 

78 
76 


1887. 


55 

81 

87 
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In  Liverpool. 


Mr.  Hance,  the  clerk  to  the  board,  accounts  for  the  comparative  want  of  success 
among  the  junior  scholars  by  the  circumstance  of  the  examination  being  conducted 
upon  paper  instead  of  orally ;  the  younger  children  having  but  imperfectly  acquired 
the  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  writing.f  The  subject  of  mechanics  is  . 
taught  in  the  board  schools  at  Liverpool,  even  in  Standard  IV.,  in  which,  under  the 
Education  Code,  no  grants  can  be  earned  for  specific  subjects  ;  and  Mr.  Hance  sup- 
ported his  claim  to  have  Standard  IV.  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  grants  for  these 
subjects,  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  the  board  he  represents,!  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
examinations  were  conducted  orally,  science  instruction  could  with  advantage  be  intro- 
duced into  that  standard.  He  further  testified  that  after  an  examination  in  science 
conducted  by  Professor  George  Forbes,  of  Glasgow,  the  examiner  reported,  "  as  to  the 
"  good  progress 'that  had  been  made  by  such  comparatively  young  children." §  Some 
of  the  scholars  from  these  schools  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  Liverpool  University  College,  as  candidates  for  the  science  scholar- 
ships granted  by  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education ;  and  one  paragraph  of  the 
examiner's  report,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hance,  was  as  follows :  "  On  the  examination  as  a 
"  whole,  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make  any  general  remark,  except  to  say  that  the 
"  standard  of  attainment  reached,  is,  for  boys  of  12  and  13,  a  remarkably  high  one, 
"  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  system  of  instruction. "|| 

The  same  system  of  teaching  science  by  means  of  an  itinerating  lecturer  has  been  AtBinning- 
at  work  since  1880  under  the  school  board  of  Birmingham,^  and  Mr.  Poynting,  Pro-  ^'"°' 
fessor  of  Physics  in  Mason  College,  reports  very  favourably  of  the  efficiency  of  this 
description  of  teaching  in  that  town.**  The  plan  on  which  the  system  is  carried  out  in 
Birmingham  is  very  fully  described  by  Dr.  Crosskey.  The  demonstrator,  he  says,  or 
one  of  his  assistants,  visits  each  boy's  and  girl's  department  once  a  fortnight.ff  He 
takes  four  departments  a  day,  two  in  the  morning,  and  two  in  the  aftemoon.JI     The 


•  32,157  (Hance).  f  32,156  (Hance).  t  32,159  (Hance).  §  32,159  (Hance). 
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class  teacher  is  preseat,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  demonstrator's  visits  he  repeats 
and  enforces,  with  further  illustration,  the  subjects  taught,  requires  written  aaswers  to 
the  examination  questions,  and  submits  the  papers  to  the  demonstrator.*  Two  and 
a  half  hours  a  fortnight  are  given  in  the  school  to  science.f  the  demonstrator's  lesson 
taking  three  quarters  of  an  hour.J  The  boys  are  taught  mechanics  or  elementary- 
natural  philosophy,  and  the  girls,  domestic  economy,  considered  as  the  application  of 
chemistry  and  physiology  to  |;he  explanation  ,of  matters  of  home  life.§  In  a  few 
departments  a  second  specific  subject  is  taken  ;  with  the  boys,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  with  the  girls,  animal  physiology  ;||  but  in  all  the  board  schools  of  Birmingham, 
science  instruction  is  given  to  all  the  scholars,  both  boys  and  girls,  who  are  above  the 
Fourth  Standard;^  the  total  cost  of  the  staff  of  demonstrators  and  assistants, 
including  travelling  expenses,  being  1,030Z.  per  annum.**  The  number  of  children 
receiving  this  teaching  is  stated  to  be  2,700  boys  learning  mechanics,  and  550  learning 
magnetism  and  electricity ;  2,200  girls  learning  domestic  economy,  and  100  animal 
physiology .ff  The  results  are  said  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  for  not  only  is  the 
per-centage  of  passes  as  high  as  88"5,JJ  but  the  school  attendance  is  said  to  be  very 
considerably  improved  on  the  "  science  "  days,  and  the  effect  of  the  science  teaching  is 
seen  in  the  very  great  degree  to  which  it  has  aided  to  develop  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  scholars.§§  Professor  Poynting,  after  mentioning  that  he  has  examined  for  four 
years,  and  after  giving  detailed  comments  on  the  kind  of  work  done,  ends  his  report  in 
these  words,  "  My  experience,  I  think,  fully  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  science  teaching 
"  is  most  valuable,  the  training  of  the  boys  giving  results  which  I  should  never  have 
"  supposed  possible  before  I  began  to  examine." ||||  Dr.  Crosskey  further  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  science  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools  prepares  the  way  for  the 
advanced  work  done  at  the  Midland  Institute.l^^ 

The  School  Board  for  London  has  more  recently  adopted  a  similar  plan  of  circulating 
demonstrators  of  science  ;  although,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  children  in  their 
schools,  the  scale  of  operation  is  not  so  large  as  in  Liverpool  or  Birmingham.  A 
demonstrator  was  appointed  about  three  years  ago  to  work  in  the  Bast  End  of  London. 
He  had  upwards  of  2,000  boys  under  instruction  in  mechanics,***  and  the  work  has 
proved  so  successful,  that  the  board  has  appointed  three  additional  demonstrators.f  ff 
The  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  gave  evidence  before  us  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  plan  ;|JJ  and  Mr.  "Wilks,  for  several  years  Chairman  of  the  School  Management 
Committee  of  the  Board,  emphatically  supported  this  opinion,§§§  making,  however,  the 
one  reservation,  that  he  considers  this  scientific  instruction  to  be  incomplete,  so  long  as 
it  is  given  only  in  the  upper  standards,  as  lacking  continuousness,  and  not  growing 
suflBciently  out  of  what  has  gone  before.||[||| 

The  question  remains,  what  is  the  permanent  value  of  this  science  teaching  in 
elementary  schools.  It  might  easily  happen  that  those  who  simply  saw  the  scholars 
when  they  were  at  work,^^^  and  those  who  examined  the  children  in  the  subjects 
they  had  learnt,****  might  be  satisfied  with  the  results,  whilst  those  who  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  effect  upon  the  children's  minds  a  few  years  later,  might 
be  convinced  that  the  results  were  less  satisfactory  than  was  at  first  supposed.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  evidence  before  us  helps  to  decide  this  question,  it  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  continuing  and  extending  instruction  in  science  in  elementary  schools. tftf  ,!. 

Among  the  witnesses  from  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  London,  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  examinations  in  science  should  be  con- 
ducted orally,  and  not  on  paper.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  evidence  on  this 
point  given  by  Mr.  Hance,  clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board.  Dr.  Crosskey,  speaking 
for  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  maintains  that  in  science  subjects  a  written  examina- 
tion is  an  inadequate  test  of  the  general  intelligence  of  children  ;t  J  +  J  and,  although  he  has 
no  objection  to  make,  either  to  the  fairness  of  the  examiner,  or  to  the  snitability  of  his 
questions,  he  contends  that  questions  which  are  set  on  paper  in  no  way  bring  out  the 
actual  knowledge  of  the  scholars.  Other  witnesses  insisted  on  the  need  of  thorough 
competence  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  Mr.  Grieve,  science  demonstrator  to  the 
School  Board  for  London,  takes  a  similar  view  as  to  the  need  of  making  the  examination 
oral.  In  his  last  report,  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Management 
Committee  for  the  year  ending  March   1887  (page  31),  he  draws   attention  to   the 
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foUowing  questions,  set  on ^aper  in  the  Fifth  Standard;   to  boys  ranging,  as  a  rule,     Part  IV. 
betweeen  11  and  12  : —  Chapter  3. 

"  Question  1. — Impenetrability  and  elasticity  do  not  apply  to  atoms.     Explain  this,        — - 
and  give  illustrations. 

"  Question  2. — In  what  bodies  may  you  say  that  molecular  attraction  is  balanced 
by  the  repulsive  force  of  heat '{ 

"  Question  3. — There  is  a  force  which  keeps  solid  bodies  from  falling  to  powder,  and 
io  another  force  which  is  the  cause  of  their  breaking  into  particles.     What  are 

ani         these  forces  ? 

;     "  Question  4. — A  nail  driven  into  a  piece  of  wood  is  jnot  a  case  of  penetrability. 
i  <'         Explain  this. 

"  Question  5. — Gompressibiliiy  is  due  to  the  approach  of  the  molecules.    It  is  a  proof 
of  pwosity.     Explain  the  words  in  italics. 

'•  Question  6. — What  do  you  understand  by  (1)  molecular  attraction ;  (2)  chemical 
affinity  ? 
.     "Question?. — There  are  two  kinds  of  forces  to  ^be  found.     Explain  this,  and  give 
examples." 

Mr.  Grieve,  after  commenting  on  the  disappointment  which  such  a  style  of  examina-  Signs  of 
tion    on   paper   causes  to  boys   of   the  ages    mentioned,  makes  the   suggestion   that  progress. 
Standard  V.  should  be  examined  orally.     In  support   of   his   suggestion,   he   quotes 
these  words  from  the  Code  ; — *'  That  instruction  m  the  science  subjects  shaU  be  given 
■«  mainly  by  experiment  and  illustration.     If  these  subjects  are  taught  to  children  by 
'J*  definition  and  verbal  description,  instead  of  making  them  exercise  their  own  powers 
Mfioi  observation,  they  will  be  worthless  as  means  of  education."      To  secure  that  the 
teaching  is  conducted  upon  the  right  method,  an  oral  examination  with  experiments 
is,  he  thinks,  essential :   the  introduction  of  experimental  teaching  being  the  direct 
antidote  to  cram.*     His  words  are  as  follows  : —  "  I  have,  therefore,  felt  it  my  duty  to 
:^f.  Call  attention  to  this  matter,  lest,  after  all,  the  teaching  of  the  subject  might,  in 
f"  the  end,  develop  into  a  cram." 

Mr.  Grieve  mentions  one  or  two  encouraging  features  of  his  own  immediate  work. 
He  states  that  in  March  1887,  there  were  2,201  boys  under  instruction  in  20  schools  in 
which  he  was  demonstrator ;  1,168  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  division,  and  1,033  from  the 
Hackney  division.  Pieces  of  apparatus,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  experiments,  are 
made  by  the  boys  attending  the  classes.  At  Teesdale  Street,  Hackney,  one  of  the 
managers  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  subject,  by  offering  money  prizes  to  the  boys 
who  should  make  the  best  model  of  portions  of  the  apparatus  used  in  the  demon- 
strations ;  and  a  great  desire  has  been  expressed  in  several  other  schools  for  the 
establishment  of  workshops  where  boys  showing  an  aptitude  for  the  use  of  tools  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  constructing  apparatus  for  themselves.  One  suggestion  made 
by  Dr.  Crosskey  is  deserving  of  mention.  He  would  stimulate  the  teaching  of  science 
by  payments,  not  so  much  for  results,  as  towards  the  salary  of  the  special  demonstrator.f 

The  question,   whether   it   is   desirable   to    give   manual  instruction  in  elementary  when 
schools,   is   one   of   the    gravest   importance.     Whether    our   existing  school   system,  manual 
including  the    ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Code,  is  the  wisest  that  could  be  devised,  instruction 
is  a  separate  consideration;  on  one  point,  however,  we  are  fully  agreed,  that  whatever  should l'*'g"i- 
ought  to  be  the   ordinary    course  of  instruction   m   elementary  schools,   it  should  be 
carried  far  enough  to  secure  the    thorough  grounding  of  the  scholar  in  the  essential 
rudiments  of   learning,  before  he   is   encouraged  to  take  up  a  more    special   course, 
which  might  otherwise  encroach  upon  the  time  needed  for  his  general  education.     It  is, 
however,  urged  by  many  persons  that,  without  giving  anything  like  technical  instruction, 
as  the  term  is  generally  understood,  to  the  classes  of  a  school,  we  might  early  m  life 
accustom  boys  to  the  use  of  their  hands,  and  introduce  some  description  of  manual 
work  for  them,  corresponding  to  the  needlework  and  cookery  provided  for  girls.     Much 
has  been  done  in  infant  schools  by  means  of  the  Kindergarten  occupations,  to  educate 
the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  to  develop  the  physical  nature  of  the  child  ;  and  it  is  the 
subject  of  very  general  regret  that  boys  from  seven  years  old    shouia  lose  all  the 
benefit  of  this  training,  and  be  limited  to  the  end  of   their  school  life  to  a  merely 
literary   education,      liut    to    this   subject  we   shall    have   occasion   to   refer  again 
hereafter. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  wish  among  many  that,  in  addition  to  drawing  and  elemen-  Desire  for 
tary  science,  some  practical  instruction   in  industries  and  in  the  use  of  tools  should  some  manual 
enter  into  the  school  curriculum.    In  the  case  of  the  ten  counties  to  which  our  Circular  <'™ploj™eiJt. 
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A.  was  sent,  out  of  3,759  voluntary  school  managers  who  returned  answers,  770 
expressed  a  desire  that  there  should  be  some  training  in  industry,  or  the  use  of  tools  ; 
and  of  385  school  boards  in  the  same  counties,  122  were  of  the  same  opinion.  But  it 
would  not,  of  course,  be  fair  to  conclude  that  those  school  authorities  who  failed 
to  express  themselves  as  favourable,  were  necessarily  hostile  to  such  a  training,  more 
especially  as  many  school  managers  might  be  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  on  a 
subject  which  they  had  not  fully  considered.  In  like  manner,  in  answer  to  the  cir- 
culars* sent  to  the  head  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  out  of  2,529  replies,  711,  or 
28  per  cent ,  approved  of  teaching  industries  or  the  use  of  tools.  From  these  returns 
it  appears  to  be  evident  that,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  recognise  or  encourage  this 
kind  of  teaching,  many  among  those  actively  engaged  in  managing  and  teaching  our 
elementary  schools  would  be  favourable  to  it. 

But  whilst  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  we  examined  appeared  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  introducing  into  elementary  schools  for  boys  some  manual  and  technical 
instruction,  so  far  at  least  as  to  include  drawing  and  elementary  science,  we  have 
had,  no  doubt,  some  evidence  of  an  opposite  kind.  One  head  teacher  indeed,  thought 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  teach,  where  it  was  possible.f  the  elder  children  the 
use  of  some  kind  of  tools ;  but  another  in  his  evidence,  said,  "  I  think  that  the  place 
"  for  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  is  in  a  technical  or  apprenticeship  school  to  which  boys 
"  might  go  after  having  passed,  say,  the  sixth  standard.  We  should  allow  them  to 
"  devote  the  short  time  which  they  can  remain  at  an  ordinary  day  school  to  general 
"  culture,  and  not  try  to  force  them  into  the  routine  of  their  future  work. "J  On  the 
other  hand.  Canon  Warburton,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  certain  localities  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  introduce  technical  instruction.  "  I  think,"  he  added,  "  that 
"  something  of  navigation,  for  instance,  ought  to  be  learnt  in  seaport  towns.  There 
"  ought  to  be  permission  to  teach  it,  and  it  should  be  paid  for  as  a  class  subject  under 
"  certain  local  conditions."§  Another  inspector,  the  Rev  T.  W.  Sharpe,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  this  evidence,  "  The  children  in  our  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  too  young 
"  to  profit  much  by  manual  work.  In  the  carpenter's  trade  they  cannot  handle  a 
"  plane ;  in  the  shoemaker's  trade  they  could  not  pull  the  wax-ends  through.  I  have 
"  ascertained  by  visiting  industrial  schools,  how  diflBcult  it  is  for  children  of  11  or 
"  12  years  of  age  to  acquire  the  use  of  tools,  without  very  great  waste  of  material. 
"  If  they  were  13  or  14,  I  could  understand  the  manual  labour  being  very  useful."  || 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle,  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  made  the  following 
statements  :  "  We  are  very  anxious  to  be  able  to  give  some  sort  of  manual  training  in 
"  the  schools  ....  An  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  a  class  for  carpentering  in  a 
•'  school  in  Chelsea ;  but  the  auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board  has  surcharged 
"  us  with  the  cost  of  the  wood  .  .  .  We  want  more  power."]}  The  Rev.  J.  Gilmore, 
Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  expressed  himself  as  emphatically  on  the 
opposite  side  :**  "  As  regards  technical  instruction  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools, 
"  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  taught.  We  could  not  afford  to  teach  it.  Our  teachers  are 
"  not  properly  qualified  for  teaching  it,  and  we  should  have  to  get  special  teachers  ; 
"  and  with  the  subjects  as  at  present  in  the  Code,  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
"  time  to  teach  it.  We  have  in  Sheffield  what  is  called  a  higher  central  school,  where 
"  we  have  technical  education  to  a  certain  extent.  This  is  a  school  where  we  have 
"  a  competitive  examination  for  entrance  from  all  the  voluntary  and  board  schools 
"  of  the  town,  in  fact,  from  all  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town.  We  admit  those 
"  who  acquit,  themselves  best  in  this  examination,  after  they  have  passed  the  fifth 
"  standard.  Then  they  stop  in  thp  central  school  for  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards  ; 
"  and,  after  that,  we  have  establishec,  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
"  ment,  a  school  for  the  ex-standavds,  which  is  doing,  I  think,  very  good  work ;  and 
"  in  that  we  teach  chemistry,  machine  drawing  and  construction,  mechanics,  mag- 
"  netism,  electricity,  light  and  heat,  and  drawing." 

The  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid  before  us  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  manual 
and  technical  instruction  into  our  elementary  schools.  The  question  first  arises  as  to 
the  person  who  is  to  give  this  instruction.  Is  this  person  to  be  a  school  teacher, 
or  a  mechanic  ?  In  most  cases,  we  are  afraid,  the  teachers  are  not  competent  to  under- 
take this  duty,  as  they  are  altogether  ignorant,  as  a  practical  matter,  how  to  handle  the 
tools.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mechanic  would  probably  fail  of  success  from  not  knowing 
how  to  manage^children.    In  Sweden,  the  system  of  "  Slojd,"  which  is  being  largely 
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introduced  into  schools,  and  aims  at  developing  handiness  and  accuracy  througli  the  use     Pabt  IV. 
of  tools,  is  taught  by  the  school-teachers  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours  as  a  volun-     Chapter  3. 
tary   subject.      For   this    work  they  are  paid  extra  money ;  and  they  acquire  their 
knowledge  at  a  special  training  college.     In  France  the  manual  instruction  is  given 
by  a  mechanic* 

A  second  difficulty  which  has  already  been  glanced  at  has  to  do  with  the  age  at  Children 
which  manual  instruction  should  begin.  Whatever  instruction  of  this  kind  is  to  be  ^^*^?^"„ 
given  in  our  schools,  it  would  not  be  applicable  to  boys  under  10  years  of  age. 
From  the  age  of  seven,  therefore,  when  they  leave  the  infant  school,  with  its  Kinder- 
garten and  other  various  employments,  to  the  age  of  10,  there  would  be  three  years 
during  which  any  manual  employment  resorted  to  by  way  of  varying  their  instruction, 
and  of  relaxing  the  mental  strain,  would  have  to  be  sought  in  some  direction  other 
than  the  use  of  tools.  The  evidence,  however,  to  which  we  have  listened  has  convinced 
us  that  this  difficulty  may  be  met  by  judicious  systematised  science  teaching,  in  which 
the  children  should  bear  their  part  by  collecting  and  preparing  specimens,  helping  to 
make  models  in  the  geography  lessons,  and  other  similar  acts  calculated  to  exercise  the 
hand  and  eye.  On  this  point  we  refer  vvith  pleasure  to  the  testimony  of  two  of  our 
witnesses.  Mr.  Balchin's  evidence,  and  the  specimens  of  flowers  neatly  fastened  on 
paper  by  boys  working  in  Standard  III.,  produced  to  the  Commission,  show  how 
easily  the  subjects  of  the  Code  can  be  adapted  to  such  instruction  in  handiness  and 
dexterity .f  And  the  value  of  awakening  the  interest,  and  of  enlisting  the  activity,  of 
boys  in  association  with  the  work  of  their  teacher  is  illustrated  by  the  instance, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Mark  Wilks,  of  a  master  who,  having  to  deal  with  some  of  the  roughest 
and  most  neglected  boys  in  London,  successfully  taught  them  modelling,  and  showed 
them  in  clay  and  plaster  how  rivers  carved  out  valleys.J 

The  case  of  small  mixed  schools  in  rural  districts  presents  another  difficulty.  The  Rural 
teaching  power  in  such  schools  is  at  once  so  limited  in  amount,  and  often  so  humble  schools, 
in  quality,  that  we  must  obviously  be  contented  with  a  more  restricted  range  of 
studies.  The  complete  realisation  of  our  aims  with  respect  to  manual  and  technical 
instruction  must,  in  these  places  especially,  be  a  work  of  time,  for  it  must  be  the  result 
of  improved  qualifications  in  teachers  and  of  improved  methods  of  instruction.  In  this 
connexion  we  would  remark  that,  without  again  discussing  the  question  of  teaching 
girls  needlework  and  cookery,  it  seems  to  us  that  both  these  subjects  are  of  the  highest 
value,  and  deserve  the  greatest  encouragement. 

We  shall  have  occasion,  in  treating  of  elementary  evening  or  continuation  classes  and  Elemen- 
schools,  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  elementary  technical  instruction  after  leaving  school,  tary  scholars 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  numerous  ciently 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  us,  as  well  as  to  that  given  before  the  Technical  Com-  taught  to 
mission,  as  to  the  much  greater  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  our  national  industries  *ake  advan- 
from  the  widespread  organisation  of  Science,  Art,  and  other  technical  classes  in  con-  ^.^^  °^ 
nexion  with  the  "  Science  and  Art  Department,"  and  the  "  City  and  Guilds  of  London  technical 
Technical  Institute,"  if  a  greater  number  of  the  young  people  who  leave  our  elementary  education, 
schools  were  better  prepared  to   take  advantage  of  them.     This,  therefore,  is  another 
difficulty  which  must  be  met ;  for,  as  things  are  at  present,  these  young  people  are,  in 
too  many  cases,  absolutely  unfitted  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  for  technical  instruction 
•which  would  otherwise  be  abundantly  at  their  disposal.     We  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  we  have  here  an  additional  argument,  if  indeed  any  such  were  required,  for  the  more 
general  introduction  into  our  elementary  schools  of  drawing,  and  of  a  sound,  thorough, 
and  practical  instruction  in  elementary  science,  as   recognised   essentials  of  the  usual 
school  curriculum. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  satisfactorily  to  consider  the  subject  of  technical  instruc-  The 
tion  in  elementary  schools  apart  from  the  question  as  to  how  the  extra  cost  necessarily  mouey  diffi- 
involved  in  it  is  to  be  defrayed,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools,  which  '^^  *^' 
still  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  national  provision  for  elementary  education.     When 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  passed  in  1870,  and  voluntary  effort  was  encouraged  to  co- 
operate further  in  providing  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
the  nation,  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  technical  education  was  in  no  way  contemplated. 
The  managers  of   voluntary  schools,  therefore,  may  fairly  expect  to  receive  liberal 
public  aid  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  supply  this  form  of  instruction  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  board  schools.     We  do  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  the 
danger  which  might  arise  in  case  the  assistance  thus  rendered  should  be  provided 
solely  from  Imperial  sources ;  the  temptation  under  such  circumstances  being  almost 
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overwhelming  to  take  up  particular  branches  of  the  subject,  not  with  any  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  locality,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  obtaining  additional 
grants.  To  safeguard  the  State  agamst  such  a  danger  it  is  our  opinion  that  some 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  supplying  suitable  technical  mstruction  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  local  rates.  Imperial  grants  should  be  awarded  to  all 
public  elementary  schools  for  efficient  instruction  in  any  subject  which  can  fairly  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  elementary  technical  instruction ;  but  these  grants  in  the 
case  of  voluntary  public  elementary  schools  should  be  supplemented  by  contributions 
from  the  rates  of  the  district  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  "We  are  further  of 
opinion  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Education  Department  to  define  the  subjects 
permissible  in  each  standard,  and  the  maximum  number  of  subjects  that  may  be  taught 
to  the  scholars  in  each  ;  and  that  grants  to  voluntary  schools  from  the  local  rates  of 
any  district  shaU  in  no  case  be  made,  except  for  subjects  which  the  school  board  of  the 
district  has  introduced  into  one  or  more  of  the  board  schools,  or  which  the  rating 
authority  of  the  district  has  declared  to  be  needed  to  meet  the  educational  requirements 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  submitting  these  proposals  we  draw  special  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  contributions  to  voluntary  schools  from  the  rates,  which  we 
contemplate,  would  only  be  given  for  definite  branches  of  elementary  technical  instruc- 
tion ;  the  question,  therefore,  of  concurrent  endowment  of  special  forms  of  religious 
teaching  would  not  arise.  We  are  well  aware  that  in  introducing  manual  or  technical 
instruction  into  our  elementary  schools  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  new  subject  should 
interfere  with  the  general  curriculum  of  the  schools,  or  in  any  way  hinder  the  scholars 
from  acquiring  a  complete  mastery  of  the  necessary  subjects  of  a  sound  primary 
education.  But,  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  following  evidence  of  Sir  Philip  Magnus* 
seems  to  us  fairly  to  indicate  what  should  be  our  aim  in  the  matter.  "  I  have 
"  suggested  that  drawing  should  be  taught  generally  in  our  public  elementary  schools ; 
"  that  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  science  than  at  present  is 
"  given   to   it;    that    handicraft  instruction   should    be   introduced    after   a   certain 

"  standard,  t Lastly,  I  think  that  further  encouragement  should 

"  be  given  to  instruction  in  evening  schools,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not  forget 
"  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  elementary  schools, 
"  and  which  they  will  need  to  apply  when  they  come  to  take  advantage  of  the 
"  excellent  science,  art,  and  technical  classes  which  are  now  organised  in  different  parts 
"  of  the  country." 

If  it  should  be  thought  that  children  ought  to  receive  some  instruction  in  manual 
employment,  other  than  that  which  the  elementary  schools  available  for  their  use  can 
give,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  need  would  be  through  the 
establishment  of  a  workshop  in  connexion  with  some  higher  institution,  which  might 
be  wiUmg  to  receive  into  the  workshop  boys  of  exceptional  ability,  or  others  to  whom 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  give  this  instruction.  One  such  central  institution  could 
do  its  work  better  and  cheaper  than  a  number  of  scattered  institutions,  whilst  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  make  arrangements  for  attendance  at  this  central  workshop 
being  substituted  on  one  or  two  afternoons  in  the  week  for  attendance  at  the  elementary 
school.  In  this  way  the  boys  would  have  a  better  chance  of  being  efficiently  instructed, 
and  the  result  would  be  attained  at  a  much  more  reasonable  cost  than  m  elementary 
schools.  If  a  workshop  of  the  kind  just  described,  established  in  connexion  with  a 
higher  institute,  or  m  any  other  way,  were  thought  desirable  by  the  local  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  aflbrding  practical  instruction  in  manual  employments  to  the 
children  of  its  district,  it  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  established,  maintained,  and 
supported  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  a  technical  school. 

hefore  proceeding,  in  the  last  place,  to  examine  into  the  question  of  advanced 
technical  instruction  in  its  relation  to  elementary  schools,  it  is  desirable  to  call  to 
mind  what  has  already  been  done  and  is  being  done  in  this  direction,  lest  by  proposing 
some  new  scheme  or  system,  out  of  harmony  with  existing  efibrts,  we  should  be  recom- 
mending what  would  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  we  are  most  anxious  to  assist. 
Hitherto  our  manufacturing  superiority  has  been  secured  by  the  practical  training  of 
the  workshop,  by  voluntary  zeal,  and  by  the  energy  of  employers  and  employed.  The 
Hoyal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction  in  its  Beport  says,  "  Great  as  has  been 
"  the  progress  of  foreign  countries,  and  keen  as  is  their  rivalry  with  us  in  many 
"  important  branches,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  conviction,  which  we 
"  believe  to  be  shared  by  continental  manufacturers  themselves,  that,  taking  the  state 
"  of  the  arts  of  construction  and  the  staple  manufactures  as  a  whole,  our  people  still 
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"  maintain  their  position  at  the  head  of  the  industrial  world."*  Foreigners  have  been  Part  IV. 
seeking  to  surpass  us  by  the  widespread  establishment  of  technical  schools,t  erected,  Chapter  3. 
and  in  some  cases  entirely  supported,  out  of  public  funds,  in  which  instruction  is  given 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  the  various  industrial  arts.  To  this  cause 
mainly  is  to  be  attributed  the  growth  of  the  opinion,  which  is  now  held  by  many 
friends  of  education  and  by  some  employers  of  labour,  that,  in  addition  to  the  training 
supplied  in  the  workshops,  there  should  be  provided,  with  the  aid  of  public  funds,  a 
general  system  of  instruction  in  the  scientific  or  artistic  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  industrial  progress. 

A  good  instance  of  what  is  already  being  done  to  supply  the  need  which  has  just  Seventh 
been  alluded  to  is  to  be  met  with  at  "Birmingham  in  the  institution  which  is  called  the  Standard 
Seventh  Standard  school. J     This  is  to  a  certain   extent  a  technical  school,  and  no  3^rmtn"ham. 
scholar  §  is  admitted  into  it  till  he  has  passed  the  Sixth  Standard.     The  teaching  in  it  "      ' 

is  laid  out  for  a  three  years'  course,  one  year  in  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  two  years 
in  connexion  with  South  Kensington. ||  The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  according  to  the  Code,  and,  in  addition,  mathematics,  plane  geometry  and 
projection,  machine  construction  and  drawing,  magnetism  and  electricity,  theoretical 
and  practical  chemistry,  freehand  drawing,  and  the  manipulation  of  wood-working 
tools.^  These  subjects  are  not  universally  taught  to  all  the  scholars.  The  subjects 
are  arranged  in  three  divisions,  machine  construction,  chemistry,  and  electricity  ;** 
and  the  hours  of  work  during  the  week,  which  are  thirty  in  all,  are  distributed  as 
follows  rft 

"  In  the  machine  construction  division,  mathematics  twelve  hours,  projection  five 

hours,  machine  construction  four  hours,  electricity  five  hours,  freehand  drawing 

two  hours,  and  workshop  two  hours  ; 
"  In   the    chemistry    division,  mathematics    twelve   hours,   projection    four    hours, 

theoretical  chemistry  six  hours,  practical  chemistry  four  hours,  freehand  drawing 

two  hours,  and  workshop  two  hours  ; 
"In    the    electricity    division,    mathematics    twelve   hours,   projection   four  hours, 

theoretical   chemistry   five   hours,  electricity  five  hours,  freehand    drawing  two 

hours,  and  workshop  two  hours." 
In  the  second  year,  the  scholars  spend  three  hours  in  the  workshop,  one  hour  and  a 
half  during  the  school  time,  and  one  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening.JJ  The  object  of 
the  workshop  instruction  is,  says  Dr.  Crosskey,  "  to  teach  the  meaning,  the  nature, 
"  and  the  use  of  workshop  tools,  and  to  give  manipulative  skill  m  their  employment 
"  together  with  information  regarding  the  principles  of  tools,  and  the  properties  of 
"  the  materials  used.  The  schoolroom  is  connected  with  the  workshop,  and  a  practical 
"  mechanic  is  employed  who  is  engaged  to  give  workshop  instruction,  and  who  supplies 
"  the  head  master  with  specimens  of  work  which  are  explained  by  the  latter  in  the 
"  drawing  room.  The  head  master  explains  the  connexion  of  the  parts  with  one 
"  another,  teaches  the  scholars  to  make  a  drawing  to  scale,  and  shows  the  required 
"  views  of  the  model  under  examination.  The  scholar  goes  to  the  workshop  and 
"  makes  an  article  from  the  drawing  to  scale.  This  completed,  he  measures  it,  and 
"  makes  a  second  drawing  of  it,  still  working  to  scale. "§§  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
time-table  given  applies  only  to  scholars  who  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard. 
Boys  working  in  that  standard  are  required  by  the  Education  Department  to  give  two 
hours  each  half-day,  or  twenty  hours  a  week,  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic! || 
This  latter  restriction  is  said  to  hamper  somewhat  the  free  and  efiicient  working  of 
the  school-TI^ 

There  are  elsewhere  other  elementary  schools  of  a  higher  grade  where  more  advanced  Higher 
science  is  taught,  and  in  which  a  certain  number  of  children  stay  on  beyond  the  Seventh  elementary 
Standard-      These   may   be   regarded   as  continuation    schools.     The   principal   ones  schools  in 
brought   under  our  notice  were  the  Deansgate  school  at  Manchester,   St.    Thomas'  gj^or^^^^c 
Charterhouse    Church   of   England   school,   and    the   Sheffield    central    school.      An  ' 

interesting  account  of  the  Deansgate  school  which  is  under  the  Manchester  school 
board,  is  given  in  the  evidence  of  the  headmaster  ;***  and  further  particulars  will  be 
found  with  respect  to  the  school  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nunn,ftt  the  present,  and  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Birley,JJJ  the  late  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  school  board.  The  head- 
master of  St.  Thomas'  school,  Charterhouse,  has  given  us  a  fuU  description  of  his  work 


♦  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction,  page  516.  t  51,225,  Cunynghame. 

t  30,854  (Crosskey).        §  30,859  (Crosskey).       ||  30,859,  30,874-7  (Crosskey).       IT  30,869  (Crosskey). 

**  30,870  (Crosskey).  tt  30,871  (Crosskey).  %%  30,883-4  (Crosskey). 

§§  30,882  (Crosskey).  I||'  32,914  (Crosskey).  Iff  32,919  (Crosskey). 

*•*  22,803,  22,939-61  (Scotson).  '    jft  36,328,  &c.  (Nuun).  t$t  40,435,  &c.  (Birley). 
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in  that  school  ;*  and  the  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  school  board, 
refers  to  the  Sheffield  central  school  in  his  evidence.f  These  and  other  similar 
schools  keep  their  scholars  after  they  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard,  and  instruct 
them  in  science,  receiving  grants  on  their  behalf  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

If,  indeed,  the  system  of  -which  we  have  given  examples  were  developed,  we  foresee 
that  there  would  be  a  temptation  to  enlarge  the  curriculum  of  education,  and  so 
practically  to  convert  primary  schools  into  secondary  schools,  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  wealthier  persons  would  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  rates.  One  instance  of  an  attempt  to  provide  technical  (but  not  workshop)  in- 
struction, which  is  not  open  to  the  objection  just  stated,  may  here  be  referred  to. 
Classes  have  been  started  in  many  places  in  which  this  instruction  has  to  a  large  extent 
been  given  in  certain  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department ;  and 
their  funds  have  been  aided  by  grants  from  the  same  source.  The  munificence  of  the 
"  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  "  for  the  advancement  of  technical  education,  of 
some  of  the  Livery  companies,  as  well  as  of  individuals  and  pxiblic  bodies  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  has  already  established  some  valuable  and  costly  schools  of  the  kind, 
which  appear  to  be  working  successfully. 

But  while  much  good  work  in  this  direction  has  been  done  in  London  and  in  some 
manufacturing  towns,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  fragmentary  and  partial.  For  there 
are,  no  doubt,  places  in  which  those  engaged  in  carrying  on  skilled  industries  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  the  funds  required  to  establish  technical  schools  suited  to  the 
locality,  which,  as  practical  business  men,  they  deem  essential  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  trade.  The  question  has,  therefore,  arisen,  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  when 
some  further  help  should  be  furnished  from  public  sources,  and  whether  some  local 
public  body  should  be  empowered,  under  proper  conditions,  to  provide  for,  or  to  con- 
tribute towards,  tlie  maintenance  of  technical  schools  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
locality.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  might  dis- 
courage existing  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labour, 
or  which  might  lead  an  artizan  population  to  trust  more  to  the  artificial  teaching  of  a 
school  than  to  the  practical  and  diversified  training  of  the  workshop.  Every  precau- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  taken  that  technical  schools  should  only  be  established  where 
the  judgment  and  practical  experience  of  a  locality,  as  evidenced  by  its  willingness  to 
make  adequate  local  contributions  for  the  purpose,  demonstrate  their  necessity. 

We  think  that  the  general  management  of  technical  instruction  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Education  Department,  and  not  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  At  the 
same  time,  the  central  authority  in  London  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
various  methods  of  promoting  technical  instruction,  which  may  be  designed  to  meet 
the  varying  circumstances  of  different  localities,  provided  that  they  appear  to  attain 
the  object  in  view.  Whore  there  are  municipalities,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  local 
control  of  technical  education  should  be  lodged  in  their  hands ;  in  other  places  it 
should  be  exercised  by  the  rating  authorities.  The  national  and  imperial  character  of 
London,  the  conditions  of  its  organisation  and  industry,  and  the  absence  at  present  of 
any  central  municipal  authority,  will  require  exceptional  treatment. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  technical  schools  are  to  answer  the  end  expected  by  those  who 
are  anxious  to  found  them,  they  will  require  very  skilful  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  responsible  for  their  management.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  us  to  be  neces- 
sary that  the  immediate  direction  of  these  schools  should,  either  by  delegation  or 
otherwise,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  which  would  be  mainly  composed  of  persons 
interested  in  the  trades  of  the  locality,  and  experienced  in  its  industries  Such  a  body, 
it  may  be  hoped,  would  arouse  real  enthusiasm  and  munificence  in  establishing  and 
supporting  technical  schools,  whilst  no  danger  would  arise  of  institutions  being  set  on 
foot  which  did  not  command  the  support  of  the  practical  men  of  the  district. 

We  think  that  when  sufficient  local  interest  is  proved  to  exist,  either  by 
voluntary  subscription  being  forthcoming  or  by  the  levy  of  a  rate,  a  contribution 
from  the  Parliamentary  grant  might  properly  be  made  to  reinforce  local  resources. 
But  though  technical  schools  might  be  aided  by  scholarships,  to  be  provided  out  of 
public  funds  to  assist  the  cleverer  children  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  we  recommend 
that  they  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  self-supporting  by  their  fees. 
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CHAPTER  IV.  Part  IV. 

Various  Classes  of  Elementary  Schools.  ^^  ' 

In   proceeding  to   discuss  the  character   and  condition  of   the   various   classes  of  Voluntary 
elementary  schools,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  »°<^  b°«'"d 
Act  of  1870,  all   our  elementary  schools  were  voluntary  ones,  the  majority  of  them  **^**°*''*' 
receiving  aid  otit  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  but  many  of  them  supported  wholly  by 
fees  and  subscriptions.     The  Act  of  1870  introduced  schools  under  the  management  of 
a  new  body,  the  School  Board ;  and  since  that  time  the  number  of  board  schools  has 
grown  to  4,402,  of  which,  however,  792  Church  schools,  15  Wesleyan,  223  British,  and 
94  schools  of  other  denominations  have  been  transferred  by  voluntary  managers  to 
school  boards.* 

The  sources  of  income  open  to  voluntary  schools  consist,  mainly,  of  school  fees, 
subscriptions.  Government  grant,  and  in  some  cases  endowment.  Board  schools,  in 
lieu  of  subscriptions,  can  draw  upon  the  local  rates  to  meet  the  balance  of  their 
expenditure.  Some  managers  and  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  complain  that  as 
these  local  rates  are  paid  by  many  individuals  who  are  making  large  sacrifices  of 
money  and  time  for  the  support  of  voluntary  schools,  in  which  their  own  distinct 
religious  teaching  is  inculcated,f  they  have  also  to  contribute  in  the  form  of  rates  to 
the  maintenance  of  board  schools,  whose  religious  teaching,  of  whatever  description  it 
may  be,  they  may  regard  as  imperfect.J  Several  memorials  to  this  effect  have  been 
addressed  to  us,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  signed  by  250,000  persons,  we  print  in  the 
appendix  to  our  Report.  Some  witnesses  have  expressed  a  fear  that  in  time  the  school 
board  system  may  drive  the  voluntary  system  out  of  the  field  altogether.§  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  fact  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
1886-7  (p.  xii),  that  voluntary  schools  transferred  annually  to  school  boards  are  at  the 
present  moment  very  few,||  18  only  having  been  so  transferred  in  the  year  referred 
to.^  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  the  managers  of  voluntary  and  board  schools  are 
working  harmoniously  in  several  large  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Salford,**  and  it  is  said  that  whatever  competition  exists  between  them  proves  to  be 
of  advantage  to  both.ff 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  voluntary  schools  and  board  Their 
schools,  some  contending  that  voluntary  schools  are  quite  as  efficient  as  board  schools,  J  J  relative 
and  others  maintaining  precisely  the  opposite  view.§§  Probably  in  this  matter  the  efficiency, 
truth  may  be  best  expressed  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  says :  "  The 
"  results  are  higher,  taking  them  all  round,  in  board  schools;  but  many  of  the  best 
"  schools  are  not  board  schools. "(|||  One  important  advantage  is  certainly  possessed  by 
board  schools.  They  have  a  larger  purse  to  draw  from.  Hence  they  generally  have 
better  buildings  and  furniture,  more  and  larger  playgrounds,  and  a  more  numerous 
staff.^^  But  still  further,  board  schools  for  the  most  part  are  found  in  populous 
districts,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  case  the  average  board  school  has  all  that  can  be 
gained  from  an  attendance  much  larger  than  the  average  of  voluntary  schools,  many  of 
which  are  carried  on  amongst  a  sparse  population,  the  average  attendance  in  Church 
of  England  schools  being  92,  and  in  board  schools  159.  The  regularity  of  attendance 
in  board  schools  is  very  slightly  better  than  in  voluntary  schools  :  out  of  every  100 
children  wliose  names  are  on  the  school  registers  there  is  an  average  attendance  of 
76-38  in  board  schools  and  of  76-27  in  voluntary  schools.  Voluntary  schools,  how- 
ever, have  an  advantage  in  the  personal  interest  taken  by  private  mdividuals  in  their 
management  and  visitation.*** 

It  has,    however,    been  contended  before    us  that   the   time   has  come    when    this  Universal 
twofold  system  of  schools  should  cease.     One  set  of  witnesses  advocates  the  abolition  school 
of  all  voluntary  schools,  and  the  setting  up  of  board  schools  universally  throughout  ^°^^^^- 
the  country  ;ttf  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  proper  method  by  which  voluntary  schools 
should  be  extinguished  would  be  by  withholding  from  them  all  share  in   the  Parlia- 
mentary grant. JIJ     It  is  contended  by  these  witnesses,  that  insufficient  support  prevents 

•  Report,  Committee  oC  Council,  1886-7,  pp.  xii.  and  9.22.  |  9323-4  (Allies) 

+  45,334-5  (Burges).  §  9320-2  (Allies)  ;  30,691-3.  Diggle.  ||  27,788-9  (Palgrave). 

f  47,831  (Parker).  •*  32.630  (Hance)  ;  36,886  (Nunn)  ;  40,642  (Birley). 

ft  21,589-95  (Newbold)  ;  40,391-6  (Birley). 

Xt  17,788  (Holdsworth)  ;  36,698  (Nunn)  ;  45,339  (Burges)  ;  27,790  (Palgrave). 

§§  20,490-1  (Tait)  ;  37,952  (Lee).  ||||  55,357  (Martin). 

flf  9320,9467  (Allies)  ;  37,908  (Lee)  ;  40,300  (Birley)  ;  43,838-40  (Bruce)  ;  27,522  (Palgrave). 

•••  27,522  (Palgrave) ;  55,336-9  (Martin), 
ttt  48,761  (Bruce)  ;  41,980  (Crosskey).  JfJ  49,220-2  (Wilks). 
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voluntary  schools  from  being  thoroughly  efficient,  while  board  schools  are  free  from 
this  disadvantage.*  It  is  further  urged  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  for  any  public 
elementary  school  to  be  managed  by  persons  responsible  to  no  one  but  to  themselves 
and  to  the  supporters  of  the  school  ;t  that  the  working  classes  prefer  the  board 
schools,!  and  that  they  are  a  necessity  to  protect  the  religious  liberty  of  the  people.  § 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  replied  that  there  are  no  advantages,  educational  or  otherwise, 
to  be  gained  by  the  universal  establishment  of  board  schools ;  but  that  there  will 
rather  be  a  loss,  resulting  from  getting  rid  of  the  healthy  rivalry  between  the  two 
classes  of  schools.  It  is  contended  that  education  must  necessarily  become  secularised 
thereby  :  that  the  local  rates  would  have  to  be  largely  increased  ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  hand  over  the  secular  instruction  of  all  the  children  to  the  management  of  school 
boards,  leaving  it  to  the  various  denominations  to  provide  religious  instruction,  must 
result  in  failure.  || 

Some  advocates  of  voluntary  schools  in  opposing  the  suggestion  to  establish  universal 
school  boards,  maintain  that  they  have  a  grievance  in  the  existing  order  of  things 
which  would  be  greatly  aggravated  if  the  suggested  change  was  brought  about,  for  in 
their  view  it  is  a  violation  of  religious  liberty  to  compel  people  to  pay  school  board 
rates  for  a  system  of  which  they  do  not  approve.^  Some  few  accordingly  claim  for 
voluntary  schools,  if  efficient,  an  equal  share  with  board  schools  in  the  local  rates 
devoted  to  education,**  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Manitoba  being  pointed  to  in 
illustration  of  a  method  by  which  this  result  may  be  obtained.  And  the  friends  of 
voluntary  schools  affirm  that  any  measure  which  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
voluntary  schools  would  be  a  distinct  breach  of  faith  with  the  managers  of  those 
institutions.ff  It  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight  that  the  establishment  of  universal 
board  schools  would  entail  upon  the  ratepayers  the  large  burden,  from  which  they  are 
now  freed  by  the  personal  liberality  of  those  who  maintain  voluntary  schools. 
Weighing  all  the  evidence  that  has  been  put  before  us,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  State  should  continue  to  recognise  voluntary  and  board  schools  as  together 
forming  the  national  provision  for  elementary  education ;  and  that  both  ought  to 
continue  to  participate  on  equal  conditions  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

There  is  one  class  of  schools  into  whose  difficulties  we  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
inquire  ;  these  are  schools  chiefly  in  small  rural  districts.  We  shall  hereafter  makeJJ 
recommendations  in  favour  of  schools  of  this  class  which  are  in  small  rural  parishes  or 
in  the  outlying  districts  of  large  ones.  The  case  of  these  schools  was  specially  dealt 
with  in  the  Code  of  1875,  which  empowered  the  Education  Department  to  make  a 
special  grant  of  101.  or  15Z.,  to  a  school  which  was  the  only  one  available  for  a  popula- 
tion not  exceeding  300  or  200  souls  respectively.  The  grant  was  intended  not  to 
encourage  the  needless  multiplication  of  small  schools,  but  to  meet  the  necessary  extra 
cost  per  head  of  such  schools,  and  thereby  to  make  more  efficient  the  education  given 
in  thinly  populated  districts.  A  somewhat  similar  provision  was  embodied  in  the  Act 
of  1876.  We  find  that,  in  the  year  1886,  946  schools  claimed  the  151.  grant,  and 
1,569  the  101.  grant,  355  of  the  whole  number  being  board  schools.  §§  Canon  War- 
burton  is  of  opinion  that  this  additional  grant  generally  goes  to  the  improvement  of 
the  staff,  and  not  to  the  relief  of  the  subscriber's  pocket,  ||  ||  and  as  it  is  paid  only  "  on 
"  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector,"  the  opportunity  is  given  to  the  inspector  to 
refuse  the  grant  where  the  staff  is  not  satisfactory,  and  so  to  protect  the  public  purse.^^ 
The  difficulties  of  these  small  rural  schools  arise  from  their  necessarily  large  relative 
expenditure,  if  compared  with  schools  educating  more  children.***  The  consequence  of 
this  is  not  infrequently  that  undue  economy  is  exercised  in  their  management,  and  an 
insufficient  staff  of  teachers  is  employed.  An  instance  was  brought  before  us  of  a 
school  with  an  average  attendance  just  under  60  children,  all  to  be  taught  by  a  single 
head  mistress.  Reckoning  the  various  standards  to  be  taught  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
separate  groups  formed  for  teaching  reading,  writing,  needlework,  and  two  class 
subjects,  and  the  infant's  class,  it  was  shown  that  in  order  tc  go  once  through  with 
the  various  subjects  taken  up  in  the  school,  one  mistress  had  to  teach  no  less  than 
31  separate  classes  or  groups.ftt 
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In  the  case  we  quote  we  believe  that  the  difficulties  were  overcome  by  the  excep-     Part  IV. 
tional  ability  of  the  mistress,   one  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us ;  but  there    Chapter  4. 

are  many  such  schools  throughout  the  country.     While  no  fewer  than  6,398  parishes         

in  England  and  Wales  contain  a  population  not  exceeding  300,  a  return  given  in  the 
Appendix  to  our  First  Eeport  (pp.  534-5b5)  shows  that,  in  the  year  1885,  there  were 
5,180  aided  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  60  scholars.  The  accom- 
modation in  1,252  of  these  schools  did  not  exceed  60 ;  but,  over  the  whole  number, 
only  41  children  were,  on  an  average,  present  daily  throughout  the  year.  Nor  is  the 
evil  confined  to  voluntary  schools,  for  in  ,the  above  total  of  5,180  are  included  the 
schools  of  no  less  than  516  school  boards  in  parishes  with  from  100  to  500  people  in 
each.*  Some  of  these,  with  a  population  below  300,  have  the  advantage  of  the  special 
grant  of  101.  or  15/.,  and  yet  in  three  out  of  every  seven  parishes  of  the  whole  number 
tabulated  as  having  a  population  under  300,  amounts  to  or  exceeds  6d.  in  the  pound, 
15 jd,  at  Barnardiston  (JSuffolk),  being  the  highest. f  Again  in  populations  between 
300  and  500,  where  the  special  grant  cannot  be  claimed,  in  175  parishes  out  of  a  total 
of  337,  the  rates  ranged  from  6d.  to  20d.  in  the  pound,  all  except  33  being  not  less 
than  9d.,  and  13  exceeding  Is.X  These  statistics  suffice  to  show  how  heavy  a  burden 
board  schools  are  upon  the  ratepayers  in  small  rural  parishes. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Roe,  a  diocesan  inspector,  who  is  well  known  to  have  given  c  ii  u  j 
great  attention  to  education,  and  specially  to  the  financial  questions  connected  there-  in  rural 
with,  has  given  us  detailed  and  very  carefully  prepared  evidence  of  the  circumstances  parishes  in 
of  schools  in  rural  parishes  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  with  populations  ranging  from  Soo»erset. 
90  to  550,  which  we  think  it  desirable  here  to  summarise.  The  expenditure  per  head 
on  average  attendance  for  this  whole  group  of  schools  last  year  was  1/.  19s,  7d.,  whilst 
in  all  church  schools  throughout  England,  the  corresponding  sum  was  11.  16s.  5^(Z.§ 
This  shows  the  cost  of  education  in  these  schools  to  be  3s.  l^d.  per  head  above  the 
average.  But  limiting  ourselves  to  the  parishes  with  populations  below  200,  we  find 
that  the  expenditure  in  these  schools  amounts  to  21.  lbs.  'Sd.  a  head ;  in  some  of  them 
it  rises  as  high  as  31.,  41.,  and  in  one  case  51.  a  head.||  Towards  meeting  this  expen- 
diture, the  school  fees  average  Gs.  Id.  a  head  against  10s.  7^d.  a  head  m  aU  Church 
schools,^  still  leaving  to  be  made  up  locally,  a  further  sum  of  4s.  d^d.  a  head  in  excess 
of  the  average.  In  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  these  calculations  of  Prebendary 
Roe,  we  may  mention  that  the  returns  furnished  to  us  from  30  poor  law  unions  show 
that  the  cost  per  head  in  all  the  voluntary  schools  having  less  than  100  scholars  in 
average  attendance,  amounted  to  1/.  19s.  llfd.,  and  in  board  schools  of  the  same  class 
to  11.  19s.  In  the  group  of  small  schools  in  Somerset  above  referred  to,  the  average 
Government  grant,  (^neglecting  at  present  the  sums  awarded  as  special  grants,)  comes 
to  15s.  lOd.  a  head,  lbs.  5^d.  being  the  corresponding  sum  for  all  Church  schools  in 
England  and  Wales.'"*  A  further  sum  in  excess  of  7^d.  a  head  above  the  average 
,  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  made  up  locally  on  account  of  this  ditference  in  the 
amount  of  the  Government  grant.  Combining  together  all  these  items,  and  still 
omitting  to  take  account  of  the  special  grants  awarded  to  about  half  of  the  schools,  we 
find  that  their  local  supporters  would  have  to  provide  8s.  3^d.  a  head  in  excess  of  what 
has  to  be  provided  by  the  supporters  of  Church  schools  generally  throughout  the 
country.  But  in  the  case  of  79  of  these  small  rural  schools  a  special  grant  of  lOZ.  or 
15Z.  was  awarded,  the  total  sum  so  received  (and,  for  statistical  purposes  only,  supposed 
to  be  spread  over  the  whole  151  schools)  thus  amounting  to  2s.  7^d.  a  head.ff  The 
final  result  shows  that,  even  with  the  benefit  of  the  special  grant,  each  child  in  all  the 
151  schools  reported  on,  requires  from  the  local  resources  a  sum  of  5s.  8d.  a  year,  in 
excess  of  the  corresponding  average  cost  in  all  Church  of  England  schools.  This 
special  grant,  however,  is  only  awarded  to  schools  in  the  parishes  below  300  in  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  appears  that,  after  taking  this  grant  into  account,  the  subscribers  m  the 
parishes  with  less  than  200  people  have  to  provide  an  average  of  16s.  a  head  as 
voluntary  contributions  in  order  to  keep  their  schools  aftoat,  the  average  in  all  Church 
schools  being  7s.  2d.,  and  in  all  voluntary  schools  4s.  7(i.|J  A  considerable  number  of 
the  schools,  39  in  all,  although  disqualified  for  the  special  grani,  receive  some  little 
benefit  from  Article  108  of  the  Code,  under  which  infants  are  credited  with  the  same 
amount  of  grant  as  that  which  is  awarded  to  older  scholars  ;  but  even  in  these  schools 
the  average  subscriptions  amount  to  ]4s.  lOd.  a  head.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is 
forced  upon  us  that  in  all  these  small  rural  schools  the  local  supporters  are  much 
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overburdened  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Education  Code. 

We  find,  moreover,  that  there  is  little  hope  of  increasing  the  gross  amount  of  the 
Government  grant  by  any  improvement  in  the  average  attendance,  for  the  evidence 
before  us  shows  that  already  throughout  these  151  small  schools  the  average  attendance 
is  equal  to  1  in  6-52  of  the  whole  population  against  one  in  8  for  all  England,  whilst 
for  the  group  of  parishes  below  200  in  population  the  average  attendance  is  one  in 
5-57.* 

An  analysis  of  the  items  of  grant  actually  received  reveals  the  reasons  why,  in  this 
whole  group  of  schools,  the  grant  on  results  is  below  the  average  attained  in  Church 
of  England  schools  throughout  the  country.  It  appears '  that  in  34  of  the  schools,f 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,424  scholars  (being  one  in  five  of  all  those  in 
attendance  at  the  151  schools)  no  class  subject  whatever  is  taken,t  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  all  England  being  one  in  twenty  schools.§  Again,  whilst  in  all  England 
of  every  100  schools  31  take  the  shilling  grant  for  singing,  in  these  Somersetshire 
small  schools  only  11  obtain  it.  Prebendary  Rowe  urges  that  it  is  for  teaching  such 
subjects  as  these  that  something  more  than  the  bare  minimum  of  stalf  is  required  ;  and 
to  the  lack  of  this  additional  stafi"  is  to  be  attributed  the  comparative  meagreness  of 
the  grant  earned  in  these  schools.  ||  There  are  no  less  than  25  of  these  schools  with 
only  a  single  head  teacher,  without  a  monitor  ;  of  the  207  adult  teachers  employed  in 
all  these  schools,  117  are  untrained,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  staff  amounts  only  to 
27  pupil  teachers,  and  108  monitors.^  Prebendary  Eoe  was  of  opinion  that  the  special 
grant  has  encouraged  managers  to  improve  the  staff"  of  their  schools,  and  he  stated  that 
all  but  17  of  the  managers  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness and  desire  to  improve  the  staff",  if  the  conditions  of  the  grant  were  eased  a  little 
by  giving  more  on  the  average  attendance,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  only  fair,  if  the 
conditions  of  the  payment  of  the  grant  were  eased,  that  additional  conditions  of  strin- 
gency as  to  the  staff  should  be  imposed  by  the  Code.**  We  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  a  larger  and,  in  many  cases,  a  better  staff  ought  to  be  provided  for  these  small 
schools,  and  that  in  schools  which,  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood,  are 
necessarily  exceptionally  small,  the  difficulties  of  providing  competent  teachers  should 
be  met  by  grants  as  already  proposed.  By  the  increased  grant  which  we  shall  hereafter 
propose  should  be  given  to  these  small  schools,  we  not  only  desire  to  provide  for  the 
extra  expense  of  a  superior  teaching  staff",  but  also  partially  to  meet  the  higher  rate  of 
expenditure  which  ihey  necessarily  incur. 

Another  class  of  schools  about  which  we  have  made  a  full  inquiry  is  that  of  half- 
time  schools.  The  system  of  alternating  lessons  and  work  under  the  Factory  Acts  has 
been  a  long  time  in  operation,  and  a  corresponding  system  has  been  in  use  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  in  other  employments.  But  the  yearly  statistics  of  the  Eeports 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  show  that  half-time  employment  is  not  on  the  increase, 
and  the  number  of  purely  half-time  schools,  as  far  as  the  evidence  before  us  helps  us 
to  a  conclusion,  cannot  be  very  large.  The  total  number  of  half-timers  on  the  school 
register  in  1886  was  168,543,  out  of  a  total  of  4,505,825,ff  whereas  in  1876  the  number 
was  201,284,  out  of  a  total  of  2,943,777. IJ  Some  teachers  are  altogether  opposed  to 
the  half-time  system,  and  try  to  persuade  the  parents  not  to  use  it.§§  They  complain 
of  the  diflBculty  of  making  half-timers  keep  pace  with  whole-timers,  and  some  witnesses 
say  that  half-timers  usually  pass  12  per  cent,  worse  than  other  children,||||  and  it  is  also 
alleged  that  the  results  are  not  satisfactory  from  a  moral  point  of  view.^^  We  are 
informed  that  there  are  very  few  half-timers  and  no  half-time  schools  in  London, 
Manchester,  or  Sheffield  ;  and  but  few  half-timers  in  Newcastle.***  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  2,000  half-timers  in  Stockport,  700  in  Huddersfield,  and  over  7,000  in  Brad- 
ford, where  also  there  are  four  schools  specially  set  apart  for  their  use.fff  There  was 
almost  an  unanimous  opinion  among  the  school  managers  who  appeared  before  us  that 
the  requirements  of  the  Code  are  excessive  for  half-timers.  The  Code  regards  half- 
timers  as  if  they  were  at  little  or  no  disadvantage,  although  they  spend  half  their  time 
at  work  ;  and  it  not  only  requires  them  to  make  the  same  amount  of  progress  in  the 
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standards,  but  to  take  up  also  the  same  class  subjects  as  the  whole-timers,  where  both     1'akt  IV. 
classes  of  hcholarti  are  attending  the  same  school.*     This,  it  is  contended,  is  unfair ;     Chapter  -1. 

for,  inasmuch  as  the  per-centage  of  passes  for  half-timers  is  sometimes  24  per  cent.,         

and  on  the  average  is  12  ner  cent  below  that  of  whole-timers,f  the  effect  of  having 
many  half-timers  in  a  school  must  be  seriously  to  depress  its  rate  of  grant.  Where 
the  number  of  half-timers  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opening  of  an  exclusively  half- 
time  school,  there,  to  a  great  extent  the  difficulty  just  pointed  out  vanishes ;  but  in 
other  cases  it  has  been  recommended  to  us  that  the  half-timers  should  be  treated  as  a 
subordinate  department  of  a  school, J  and  dealt  with  separately  from  the  rest  of  the 
scholars.  Further  evidence  has  been  laid  before  us  tending  to  show  that  there  is  not 
much  ground  for  objecting  to  the  half-time  system  on  moral  considerations, §  and 
that  the  half-timer's  physical  condition  does  not  much  unfit  him  for  study. ||  The 
system  does  not  appear  to  work  well  in  London,^  or  to  be  suitable  for  rural 
parishes.**  We  desire  here  to  record  a  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Sir  Lovelace 
Stamer,  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  half-timers  could  be  somehow  required  to 
attend  a  night  school."tt  The  answers  to  our  Circulars  A.  and  D.  show  that  half- 
time  i8  greatly  disapproved  of  both  by  managers  and  teachers,  especially  in  rural 
districts.  The  returns  from  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  endorse  the  complaints  of  our 
witnesses  against  the  standard  of  examination  being  the  same  as  that  for  full-timers. 
There  are  also  many  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  admixture  of  half-timers  with 
the  whole-time  scholars  injures  the  organisation  and  working  of  the  school. |J 

The  education  of  children   in  our  workhouses  does  not  fall  directly  within  the  pro-  Workhouse 
vince  of  our  inquiry,  but  it  has  been   incidentally  brought  to   our  attention ;  and,  schools, 
although  few  witnesses  gave  evidence  upon  the  subject,  we  have  been  enabled  to  form 
some  opmion  as  to  the  good  and  bad  points  of  the  existing  aystem.     Formerly,  there 
were  schools  within  the  walls  of  the  workhouse  in  the  majority  of  the  647  poor  law 
unions  ;  but  at  the  present  time  such  schools  exist  only  in  231  instances,  or  in  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  those  unions. §§     In  the  case  of  the  rest  of  them,  district  schools 
and  schools  entirely  separate  from  the  workhouses,  provide  for  the  children's  education 
in  111  unions,  and  in  no  less  than  284  of  them  the  children  are  sent  to  neighbouring 
public  elementary  schools  outside.     The  theory  is  that  the  workhouse  school  combines 
elementary  industrial  and  physical,  together  with  moral  and  religious  training. ||||     In 
practice,  however,  this  theory  fails  to  be  entirely  realised.     The  salaries  offered  to  the 
teachers  are  not  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  of  their  class  ;  although,  comparing 
the  present  teachers  with  their  predecessors  of  30  or  40  years  ago,  the  improvement  in 
the  staff  is  said  to  be  very  considerable.^^     The  results  show  weakness  just  where  the 
confinement  of  the  children  within  the  four  walls  of  the  house  and  the  somewhat  lower 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  would  have  led  us  to  look  for  it,  viz.,  in  the  want  of 
intelligence  in  the  children's  knowledge  of  their  subjects.***     The  industrial  training, 
too,  is  hardly  what  it  ought  to  be.     The  introduction  of  cookery,  however,  into  some 
of  these  schools  has  been  attempted,  we  are  told,  with  good  results.fff     The  district  District 
poor  law  schools  are  generally  somewhat  better  staffed,  although  not  so  well  as  they  schools, 
would  have  to  be  if  they  were  under  the  Education  Department.     The  results  obtained 
in  these  are  better  than  in  the  ordinary  workhouse  schools,  although  even  here  intelli- 
gence is  said  to  be  deficient,  and  the  ourriculum  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  three 
elementary  subjects. JJJ    We  hear  that  physical  training  is  beginning  to  receive  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  these  district  schools,  and  kindergarten  is  finding  a  place  among 
the  occupations  of  the  infants  ;  the  chief  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  be  to  get  good 
infant  teachers.ff      We  are  glad  to  find  that  in   the  case  of  the  pauper  children  Pauper 
attending  public  elementary  schools,  the  results,  so  far  at  least  as  their  intellectual  pl»'di-en 
education  goes,  appear  to  be  very  8atisfactory.||||||     A  difficulty,  however,  arises  in  the  elemental  v 
management  of  the  children  out  of  school  hours,  and  with  their  industrial  training,  schools. 
An  officer  called  an  industrial  trainer  has  to  be  engaged  to  undertake  this  work,  but 
the  time  available  for  the  industrial  training  is  said  to  be  so  limited  that  this  part  of 
the  children's  preparation  for  their  future  life  is  but  partially  carried  out.     Notwith- 
standing this  drawback,  Mr.  Holgate,  an  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Local  Govern- 


*  45,963  (Aston)  ;  (35,.569-70  (Hanson)  ;  24,197  (Stamei);  35,617  (Hanson)  ;  46,326  (Brooke). 
t  35.222  (Hanson).  J  35,623  (Hanson). 

§  24,246  (Stamer);  54,889  (Roe).  i|  35,708  (Hanson);  45,962  (Aston);  26,063  (Fielden). 

t  40,953  (Williams).      *•  58,862-70  (Brodie)  ;  42,283-4  (Deane)  ;  rA,8m  (liot).     ft   24,lf;9  (Stamer). 
JJ  See  Returns  A.  and  L).  under  both  Acts  and  Code,  and  also  answers  to  (Questions  15  and   16  for  each 
district. 

§§  49,807  (Holgnle),  ||||  49,809  (Holgate).  ^f  49,816-22,49,860  (Holgale). 

***  49,819  (Holgiite).         tt+  29,082-4  (Calder).         ttt  49,832-6  (Holgate)  ;  49,836-9  (Holgate). 
§§§  49,852-8  (Holgate).  ||||{{  49,859  (Holgate). 
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ment  Board,  in  his  evidence  before  us  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  a  very  short  time 
we  shall  "  see  the  last  workhouse  school,  pure  and  simple,  abolished,  unless  it  happens 
"  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  within  ordinary  reach."*  We  think  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Commissionf  in  respect  of  reformatory, 
industrial,  day  industrial,  and  truant  schools,  namely,  that  their  educational  inspection 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Education  Department,  might  well  be  applied  to  workhouse 
schools. 

The  subject  of  evening  schools,  and  of  the  importance  of  fostering  a  great  extension 
of  their  number  and  usefulness,  has  been  pressed  upon  us  by  a  very  large  number  of 
witnesses.     It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  many  children  who  pass  satisfactorily 
through  the  standards  in  the  day  school  very  soon  forget  much  of  what  they  have 
learnt  when  they  go  out  to  work.J     The  same  general  conclusion  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  returns  published  by  the  Kegistrar-General,  which  show  what  proportion  of  the 
population,  when  married,  are  found  unable  to  sign  their  names. §     The  necessity, 
therefore,  foi'  having  some  form  of  evening  school  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  making 
permanent  the  day  school  instruction  is  almost  self-eirident ;  and  we  agree  with  a 
witness  who  says,  that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  State  to  spend  more  money 
on  evening  schools,  in  order  "  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  and 
"  to  carry  it  forward  till  it  bears  a  fruitful  result." ||     "We  have  a  great  array  of  wit- 
nesses testifying  to  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  some  of  them  ranking  their 
importance  as  high  as  that  of  the  day  school.^     But  again  and  again  the  evidence 
before  us  testifies  to  the  decay,  rather  than  to  the  advance,  of  the  evening  school 
system.     We  are  told  that  they  are  a  failure  in  Birmingham,  as  no  scholars  can  be 
induced  to  attend  them  ;**  that  very  few  evening  schools  exist  in  Salford  or  Bradford, 
or  in  the  Norwich  division,  and  not  one  in  Norwich  itself. ■{"}-     And  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1886-7  shows  that,  whilst  in  1870  the  average 
attendance  of  evening  scholars  was  73,375,  in  1886  that  number  had  fallen  to  26,009, 
though  in  1887  it  had  risen  again  to  30,584.|J     In  London  the  evidence  shows  that  in 
the  winter  of  1886-7  there  were  10,000  names  on  the  evening  school  registers,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  7,000.§§      We   have  endeavoured  to  find   out  the  causes 
of  this  comparative  failure,  and  we  learn  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  witnesses,  a  chief 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  insufficient  encouragement  of  evening  schools  by  the  Education 
Department,  II II  and  one  'of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  agreed  in  the  view  that  if  Govern- 
ment encouraged  such  schools  with  more  liberal  grants  they  would  increase  in  number.^^ 
We  are  told  in  particular  that  evening  schools  need  more  freedom  in  respect  both  of 
classification  and  of  subjects  of  instruction.     The  Code  makes  it  obligatory  on  evening 
scholars  earning  a  grant  that  they  must  be  examined  in  the  three  elementary  subjects. 
In  like  manner  a  girl  cannot  join  the  evening  cookery  class  without  making  24  atten- 
dances at  the  evening  school,  and  without  being  presented  for  examination  in  the 
standard  subjects.***     This  requirement  is  said  to  deter  many  girls  from  attending  the 
cookery   classes.     "  We  tried,"   said  Mr.   Burges,  very  hard  inside  the  Birmingham 
"  Board,  when  I  was  on  it,  to  get  the  Education  Department  to  give  grants  to  night 
"  schools  without  obliging  us  to  go  into  elementary  subjects ;  and  when  they  refused 
"  it  (and  through  the  action  of  the  other  Education   Acts)    our   old  night  schools 
"  were  knocked  on  the  head.     We  had  an  average  of  250  lads  from  12  to  20  years  of 
"  age,  and  130  girls."ttt 

The  weight  of  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a  special  curriculum  for  evening 
schools.JIJ  Boys  desire  to  learn  what  will  be  of  use  to  them.§§§  Give  them,  it  is  said, 
drawing,  modelling,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  the  like,  and  they  will  attend  the 
evening  school.||||||  It  is  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  that  an  evening  scholar  is  expected  in  the  short  evening  school  session  to  master 
the  same  standard  in  the  three  elementary  subjects  which  is  required  of  a  day  scholar 
attending  school  all  the  year.^^f^  If,  therefore,  standards  are  to  be  used  in  these  schools, 
it  is  contended  that  they  should  be  special  standards,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and 

*  49,860  (Holgate). 

f  Report  of  the  Reformatories  and  Industrial  Schools  Commission,  paras.  51,  19,  and  20. 

X  13,814  (Wild)  ;  16,476  (Clark)  :  19,766  (Castle)  ;  25,107  (Parish)  ;  35,716  (Hanson). 

§  Appendix  B.,  Vol.  III.  ||  35,718  (Hanson). 

f  19,770  (Castle);  25,142  (Parish)  ;  40,311  (Birley).  **  30,923-4  (Crosskey)  ;  46,248  (Burges). 

tt  40,310  (Birley)  ;  35,715  (Hanson)  ;  58,327  (Synge). 

Xt  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  (1886-7,  page  ix).  §§  29,803-6  (Diggle). 

nil   13,816-7  (Wild);  19,772-3  (Castle);  24,134  (S  tamer)  ;  45,248  (Burges). 

ff  58,873  (Brodie)  ;  57,170  (Graves).  ***  29,094  (Calder) ;  Education  Code,  1887,  Art.  113  (c). 

ttt  45,248  (Burges)  ;  32,624-5  (Hance).     JJJ  40,311-2  (Birley)  ;  32,764-5  (Crosskey)  ;  32,621-5  (Hance). 

§§§  20,007-8  (Castle)  ;  35,319  (Hanson).     |{|||{  24,135  (Stamer)  ;  35,319  (Hanson)  ;  46,649-50  (Leigh). 
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the    possibilities  of  tiie    case.*      In   the   country,    it  is   said,   evening    schools    are     Part  IV 
chiefly   needed   for    the     purpose   of    repeating   the    work   of    the    day   school,    and    Chapter  4. 

with   this    object   in  view  it  is  most  desirable  that  scholars   should   be   classed  in        

the  standard,  however  low  it  might  be,  in  which  they  really  need  further  or 
repeated  instruction .f  Evening  schools  of  this  type,  it  is  said,  would  also  meet  the 
wants  of  town  children  under  13  or  14  years  of  age  who  are  exempt  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  the  day  school. J  But  in  towns,  evening  schools  of  a  higher 
class  are  also  said  to  be  required  for  young  people  over  14  years  of  age.  These,  we 
are  told  by  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  ought  to  be  a  kind  of  continuation  schools,  ' 

meant  to  take  up  the  work  where  the  day  school  left  it,  and  to  carry  it  on  until  the 
scholars  are  fitted  to  attend  institute  classes,  science  and  art  classes,  or  university 
extension  lectures.§  In  these  schools  the  formal  teaching  of  the  three  elementary 
subjects,  it  is  contended,  should  be  left  out,  as  enough  of  those  matters  might  be 
taught  through  the  various  class  or  specific  subjects  which  the  scholars  may  desire 
to  learn.  II 

Several  of  the  witnesses  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  good  moral  effects  Moral  effect 
produced  by  night  schools,  when  properly  organised  and  taught.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Paton,  of  evening 
the  representative  of  the  Recreative  Evening  Schools  Association,  places  a  very  high  ^"^  °°  ^' 
value  on  their  moral  influence  which  he  attributes  to  the  discipline  and  bright  tone 
of  a  good  night  school,  and  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  training  begun  in  the  day  school 
to  a  period  when  it  becomes  effective  in  the  character  of  the  scholar.^  He  was  further 
of  opinion  that  the  night  schools  exercise  "  a  most  important  social  civilising  influence," 
and  that  much  of  this  influence  had  been  lost  since  the  year  1870.**  Another  witness 
urged  the  importance  of  including  suitable  physical  training  as  a  recognised  part  of 
the  night  school  curriculum,  and  thought  this  would  not  require  "  expensive  apparatus. "ff 
The  same  witness  gave  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  certain  vicious  practices  among 
youths  of  the  age  when  they  should  be  attending  night  schools,  and  gave  his  opinion 
that,  according  to  the  facts  he  had  stated,  the  iotroduction  of  physical  training 
would  have  an  important  moral  result.JJ  We  fully  agree  that  the  retention  of  some 
educative  and  controlling  influence  over  the  scholars  after  they  leave  the  day  school, 
and  the  removal  of  them  from  the  contamination  of  the  streets,  would  have  an  excellent 
moral  effect.  The  mere  fact  that  the  leisure  time  of  young  people  is  usefully  occupied 
under  good  influences  and  guidance  during  a  dangerous  period  of  life,  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  in  itself  an  important  educational  result,  worth  some  public  expenditvire  to 
attain.  We  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  development  and  training  of  the 
physical  powers  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  we  therefore,  think  that,  in  the 
re-organisation  of  evening  and  continuation  schools,  moral  and  physical  training  should 
have  as  prominent  a  place  as  ordinary  instruction  and  intellectual  training. 

Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  making  attendance  at  an  evening  Compulsion 
school  compulsory,  some   contending  that   it   would  be   a   very  good  thing ;   others  in  evening 
maintaining  exactly  the  opposite  view.§§     We  have  endeavoured  to  gather  opinions  on  schools, 
another  question,  whether  upon  moral  grounds,  it  is  wise  to  open  the  evening  school  Should  girls 
to  girls.     But   very    generally    the  suggestion  was  looked  upon   with   more   or  less  ^^e  schods*' 
disfavour.     This  must,  however,  be  a  question  of  locality,  for  there  are  many  places 
in  which  respectable  girls  habitually  frequent  the  streets  in  the  evening  for  the  purposes 
of  exercise  and  pleasure,  or  for  going  on  errands.     A  minor  diflficulty  was  pointed  out  The  annual 
to  us  in  connexion  with  the  annual  examination  of  a  night  school.     An  evening  school  examinatioo 
cannot  claim  this  examination  at  the  end  of  its  winter  session,  unless  at  least  20  candi-  o*  evening 
dates  are  presented  to  the  Inspector.    Where  it  is  impossible,  by  grouping  or  otherwise,  ^^  °*^  *' 
to  make  up  this  number,  the  evening  scholars  have  to  be  examined  with  the  day 
scholars  on  the  day  of  their  annual  inspection  ;  and  this  may  take  place  several  months 
after  the  evening  school  has  been  closed,  and  at  a  time  when  the  evening  scholars  are 
too  busy  at  their  work   to  be  able  to  attend  in  the  day  time.||||     There  ought,  we 
think,  to  be  but  little  difficulty  in  rectifying  this  manifest  hindrance  to  the  success  of 
rural  evening  schools. 
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We  find  it  more  difficult  to  indicate  the  source  whence  teachers  for  evening 
schools  are  to  be  obtained.  .It  would  be  hard  to  impose  the  additional  work  compulsorily 
upon  the  day  school  teacher,  and  we  are  strongly  advised  against  such  a  course.*  We 
have  also  been  informed  that  great  success  has  attended  voluntary  teaching  by  ladies, 
in  the  case  of  lads  who  have  proved  very  difiicult  of  control  by  teachers  of  their  own 
sex.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  diverse  conditions  affecting  evening  schools  in  town 
and  in  the  country.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  highly  organised  system  can  be 
generally  applied  in  rural  districts,  and  to  a  large  extent,  evening  schools  in  such 
places  must  depend  upon  voluntary  work.  We  desire  to  bear  our  grateful  testimony 
to  the  voluntary  services  of  those  who  have  already  effected  so  much  for  evening 
schools  without  pay  or  reward,  and  we  trust  that  their  labours  may  not  be  relaxed. 
In  towns,  however,  we  think  that  the  trained  experience  of  some  of  those  teachers, 
who  may  have  married  and  quitted  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession,  might  supply 
at  moderate  cost,  what  is  much  to  be  desired,  an  organised  staff  of  trained  teachers 
for  evening  schools. 

Upon  the  whole  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  evening  school  system  should 
be  thoroughly  revised  ;  that  special  schedules  of  standards  and  subjects  should  be 
allowed,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  locality  ;  that  the  local  managers  should  be 
encouraged  to  submit  such  schedules  to  the  Department  for  approval ;  that  any  such 
provision  as  that  embodied  in  the  present  Code,  which  requires  all  scholars  to  pass  in 
the  three  elementary  subjects,  as  a  condition  for  taking  up  additional  subjects,  should 
cease  to  be  enforced,  and  that  no  superior  limit  of  age  should  be  imposed  on  the 
scholars.  While  we  believe  that  the  success  of  evening  schools  will  largely  depeJid 
upon  great  freedom  being  given  to  the  managers  and  teachers  of  such  schools,  the 
Department  should  take  ample  security  for  their  educational  efficiency.  If  this  were 
done,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  grant  might  be  fixed,  and  less  made  to  depend  on  the 
results  of  individual  examination.  In  our  opinion,  tbe  evening  schools  of  the  future 
should  be  regarded  and  organised  chiefly  as  schools  for  maintaining  and  continuing  the 
education  already  received  in  the  day  school,  but,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  many  places,  to  repeat  in  the  evening  school,  in  greater  or  less  proportion, 
the  course  of  instruction  previously  given  in  the  day-school. 

We  must  not  omit  all  reference  to  some  other  classes  of  schools  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  provide  elementary  education.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  certified  efficient 
schools  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  Act  of  187G.  These  schools  receive  no 
Government  aid,  being  supported  entirely  from  voluntary  sources.  The  standard  of 
efficiency  required  in  these  schools  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  the  Department  of 
1877.  Private  adventure  schools  have  been  largely  destroyed  by  the  Education  Acts, 
some,  however,  still  remain  both  in  town  and  country,  and  may  be  useful  as  meeting 
the  cases  of  children  unsuited,  on  account  of  health  and  other  reasons,  for  large  schools. 
Where  they  are  inspected  carefully,  as  is  done  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  they 
may  still  be  of  considerable  value. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Elementary  Schools  and  Higher  Education. 

The  organisation  of  our  elementary  schools  with  a  view  to  bring  them  into  one 
complete  system,  and  the  relations  that  actually  subsist  between  one  description  of 
school  and  another,  are  matters  which  have  received  our  most  attentive  consideration. 
It  is  hardly  possible,  perhaps,  to  conceive  a  state  of  things  in  which  all  great  differences 
arising  from  inequalities  of  population,  area,  and  condition  of  the  people,  should  cease 
to  exist.  Any  one  uniform  description  of  educational  machinery,  therefore,  cannot  by 
itself  be  made  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  different  localities  which  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  under  any  scheme  of  national  education ;  variety  of  school  being  an  absolute 
necessity  in  any  successful  attempt  to  cope  with  almost  unlimited  diversity  of  local 
circumstances. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difiiculties  of  small  rural  schools  ;  but  the 
question  into  which  we  have  inquired,  as  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  their  number 
by  some  practicable  system  or  grouping,  must  here  be  briefly  dealt  with.  We  have 
received  no  evidence  to  show  us  to  what  extent  the  grouping  of  two  or  more  parishes 
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together  into  a  single  school   district  has  already  been  attempted,  although   there  is     Vakt  TV. 

reason  to  believe  this  practice  has  not,  in  the  past,  been  uncommon.*     On  one  point,    Chapter  5. 

several  witnesses  agree,  that  there  are  rural  parishes  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  find 

the  proper  people  in  them  to  form  an  efficient  school  board.f     A  system  of  grouping, 

with  the  object  of  securing  improved  school  boards,  has  accordingly  been  strongly 

recommended  to  us. J     But,  when  it  was  asked  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  merge 

two   or  more  small  schools  into  one,  the  evidence  we  obtained  was  certainly  not  very 

favourable  to  such  a  suggestion.     It   was   admitted,  indeed,  that  in  a  small  town  with 

several   parishes,  the  system  might   possibly  be  made  to  work  well ;  but,  even  there, 

any  sudden  change  of  the  existing  state  of  things  was  deprecated  by  the  witnesses ; 

and  doubt  was  thrown  on  the  assumption  that  large  schools  are  in  themselves  the 

best  form  of  school  organisation.  §     A  practice  exists  in  some  neighbourhoods  of  the 

elder  boys  from  several  small  parishes  attending  a  kind  of  central  school,  formed  for 

a  group  of  parishes  in  some  adjoining  parish. ||     A  further  suggestion   was  thrown 

out  that  children  might   be  conveyed,  at  the  cost   of  the  public   funds,  from  their 

homes  to  some  central  school.     In  the  caso  of  151   small  schools  in    Somerset,  the 

circumstances  of  which  were  detailed  to  us  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Roe,  and  to  which 

we  have  referred  in  a  previous  chapter,  it  is  said  that  there  was    only  one  school 

whose  managers  reported  that  the  school  was  unnecessary,  and  there  were  only  seven 

instances  where  the  managers  expressed  the  opinion  that,  if  their  school  were  closed, 

there  was  sufficient  school  accommodation  in  adjacent  parishes  for  the  children  that 

would  thus  be  deprived  of  their  own    schools.^     That  there  would  be  some  advantages 

attending  a  system  of  grouping  is  not  denied  ;  but  Canon  Warburton's  opinion,  on  the 

whole,  does  not  seem  to  be   favourable  to  its  extension.      After  allowing   that  the 

teaching  under  such  a  system  might  be  more  effectual,  he  adds,  "  But  let  me  qualify 

"  that  by  saying  that  I  think  you  would  lose  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  the  personal 

"  interest  and  supervision,  which    are   given    in  small   schools.       I   do  not  think  it 

"  would  be  all  clear  gain.     The    schools   would  be  better  as   machines,  but  for  the 

"  individual  child,  I  doubt  whether  there  would  not  be  a  balance  of  disadvantage."** 

There  is  also  the  practical  difficulty  of  little  children,  especially  girls,  under  seven  or 

eight  years  of  age  having  to  walk  long  distances,  with   the  further  drawbacks  of  wet 

days  and  bad  roads.ff      The  proper  solution  of  the  question  of  grouping  small  schools 

is  further  complicated  by  the  large  area  of  some  parishes  containing  few  inhabitants. 

And  in  such  instances  the   difficulties  we  have  referred  to  are  enhanced.     Making  full 

allowance  for  all  these  considerations,  we  cannot  recommend  any  general  system  of 

grouping   schools,  though  there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in  which  such  grouping  may  be 

advisable. 

We  have  much  more  evidence  on  the  somewhat  larger  question  of  the  grading  of  Gradim^  cf 
schools.  In  theory,  every  elementary  school  is  looked  upon  by  the  Education  Depart-  ■schools, 
ment  as  conforming  more  or  less  to  one  well-defined  type.  If  it  is  not  an  infant 
school,  then  it  is  one  in  which,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  the  children 
may  be  presented  for  examination  in  the  fullest  possible  curriculum  of  the  Code. 
Each  such  school  may  theoretically  have  its  complete  set  of  seven  standards,  with, 
indeed,  under  certain  circumstances,  children  who  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard 
as  well ;  it  may  take  up  its  two  class  subjects  over  and  above  needlework,  singing, 
and  drawing  :  and  it  may  send  in  all  its  scholars  above  Standard  IV.  to  be  examined 
in  specific  subjects.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  local  and  other  circumstances  may 
interfere  (as  in  most  instances  is  found  to  be  the  case)  materially  to  curtail  the 
extent  to  which  this  full  and  complete  programme  is  adopted.  lu  a  large  number 
of  schools,  for  example,  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  are  to  be  found  in  the  four  lower 
etandards,  leaving  but  a  few,  if  any,  to  represent  the  three  higher  standards,  while  in 
some  other  localities  the  number  of  children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  more  advanced  subjects  in  the  Code  may  be  abnormally  large.  A  system 
of  grading  according  to- the  size  of  a  school,  and  the  number  of  its  classes  is  well 
known  to  exist  on  the  Continent,J|  and  Canon  Warburton  would  be  well  content  to 
have  the  adoption  of  some  such  organisation  tried  as  an  experiment  in  England. §§ 
But  this  does  not  meet  the  case  now  under  consideration.  The  question  is  expressed 
in  the  following  terms,  in  our  Syllabus  of  points  of  Inquiry,  "  Is  it  desirable,  and  if  so, 
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"  under  wliat  circumstances,  to  grade  the  schools  in  large  places,  and  to  have  pro- 
"  motions  from  one  to  another?  " 

We  observe,  at  the  outset,  that  some  of  the  witnesses  object  almost  in  toto  to  any 
such  scheme.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  took  this  view,  being  desirous  to  see  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of  State-aided  secondary  education,  as  being  more  likely  to 
serve  the  purpose  required.^'  Other  witnesses  also  oppose  grading  our  elementary 
schools  on  various  grounds,  such  as  the  inconvenience  of  the  younger  children  of  the 
same  family  going  to  one  school  and  the  elder  ones  to  another ;  the  possible  increase 
in  expense  of  the  plan  ;t  the  danger  of  the  higher  grade  schools  being  monopolised 
by  children  from  the  higher  grades  of  society ;%  ^'iid  the  injury  which  would  be  done 
to  both  teachers  and  children  of  the  lower  school  from  which  the  best  scholars  would 
be  drafted  into  the  higher  one.§  Some,  whilst  accepting  the  principle  of  a  so-called 
high  class  elementary  school  so  far  as  it  applies  to  children  in  Standard  VII.,  deprecate 
taking  any  other  steps  in  the  direction  of  grading.  ||  The  Clerk  to  the  Liverpool 
School  Board  states  his  objections  to  the  proposal  in  the  following  words :  "  I  am 
"  inclined  to  think  that,  theoretically,  the  practice  would  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to 
"  education  generally  if  largely  adopted,  because  it  would,  I  think,  in  many  cases 
"  lead  to  the  employment  of  inferior  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  deprive 
"  the  ordinary  teachers  of  the  stimulus  afforded  by  higher  teaching.  Also,  if  you 
"  require  children  for  the  purposes  of  their  higher  standards  to  go  to  a  different 
"  school  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  hitherto  educated,  a  good  many  children, 
"  I  fear,  will  leave  school  earlier  than  otherwise  they  would."*[[  His  opinion  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that,  "  In  seeking  to  promote  the  higher  education  of  the 
"  few,  there  is  a  great  danger  that  the  general  education  of  the  mass  would  be  dete- 
riorated.** 

The  advocates  for  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  grading  or  classification  of  schools 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  numerous  body,  including  both  teachersft  and  school 
managers. JJ  Mr.  MacCarthy  would  classify  schools  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the 
machinery  provided,  and  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  rate  of  grant  to  be  made.§§  If 
the  buildings  were  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  staff  large  and  highly  qualified,  and  the 
apparatus  and  other  appliances  complete,  such  a  school  might  be  placed  in  the  first 
class.  If,  however,  in  any  given  case  more  or  less  of  this  machinery  was  wanting, 
or  a  school,  otherwise  excellently  provided  for,  failed  to  attain  satisfactory  results,  then 
such  school  would  have  to  fall  into  the  second  or  the  third  class ;  a  board  of  inspectors 
being  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  determining  in  which  class  each  school  in  the  first 
instance  is  to  be  placed,  the  rate  of  payment  of  the  grant  being  made  to  vary  with 
the  grade  of  the  school. |||j  Another  witness  proposes  that  a  lower  grade  of  schools 
should  be  recognised  for  very  poor  children  in  poor  districts,  in  which  the  curriculum 
should  be  limited  to  the  three  elementary  subjects,  in  addition  to  singing,  drawing, 
and  drill,  a  higher  scale  of  grant  being  offered  for  doing  good  work  under  special 
difficulties — such  schools  being  much  of  the  same  type  as  those  known  to  the  London 
School  Board  as  "  Schools  of  special  difficulty. "^^[  A  school  taking  up  the  ordinary 
course  of  an  average  elementary  school  without  the  specific  subjects  would  fall  into 
the  middle  grade  ;***  whilst  one  exclusively  for  standards  above  the  fourth  would  be 
placed  in  the  highest  grade.fff  Under  this  scheme  it  is  proposed  that  the  Education 
Department,  jointly  with  the  local  authorities,  should  fix  the  grade  of  each  particular 
school,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  more  promising  scholars  in  the  lower  grade 
schools  should  be  passed  on  to  a  higher  grade  school.|JJ  Another  scheme,  as  we  are 
informed,  is  being  gradually  introduced  at  Salford.  The  plan  is  that  there  should 
be  a  lower  school  for  Standards  I.,  IL,  and  III. ;  a  middle  school  for  Standards  IV., 
v.,  and  VI.,  and  a  higher  school  for  Standards  V.,  VI.  and  VII.§§§  Under  this  method 
it  is  contended  that,  as  its  tendency  must  be  to  bring  together  large  numbers,  of  chil- 
dren in  the  same  standard,  it  would  be  easy  to  sub-divide  the  class,  putting  the  duller 
children  into  a  section  by  themselves,  where  they  would  be  taught  with  direct  reference 
to  their  capacities  and  attainments,  and  putting  the  rest  into  a  higher  section,  where 
they  would  not  be  kept  back  by  the  presence  of  thei  rduUer  companions.||||||     We  have 
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little  doubt  that,  if  due  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  that  all  who  would  be  likely     Part  IV. 
to  profit  by  the  teaching  in  the  higher  schools  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being    Chapter  5. 
promoted  to  them,  some  system  of  grading  might  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  progress 
of  elementary  education  in  the  great  centres  of  population. 

But  this  opens  up  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  character  and  constitution  of  Higher 
the  most  advanced  grade  of  our  primary  schools,  those  generally  known  as  "  higher  elementajy 
elementary  schools."  Some  of  the  witnesses,  whilst  much  desiring  to  see  a  sound  ^''"°°'^- 
system  of  secondary  education  established  in  this  country,  look  coldly  upon  this  class 
of  schools.  They  think  that  the  ground  they  assume  to  occupy  would  be  better 
assigned  to  secondary  schools,*  to  which  children  might  be  promoted  by  exhibitions. 
Even  among  those  who  think  well  of  "  higher  elementary  schools,"  there  are  some  who 
would  not  advocate  their  establishment,  if  thereby  an  increased  charge  would  come 
on  the  ratesf ;  and  they  would  seek  to  make  up  the  needed  amount  of  income  by 
charging  a  higher  fee,  so  as  to  make  the  schools  independent  of  all  sources  of  income 
except  grant  and  fees.J  Another  objection  urged  in  evidence  was,  that  the  eflPect  of 
withdrawing  from  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  all  the  children  in  the  higher 
standards,  would  be  to  injure  those  schools  educationally,  by  destroying  a  source  of 
interest  for  the  teachers,  and  of  ambition  for  the  children.  §  It  has  been  stated  also 
that  existing  "  higher  elementary  schools,"  by  a  process  of  under-selling,  are  starving 
secondary  schools,  and  that  they  are  thus  making  it  difficult  to  find  suitable  candidates 
for  scholarships  which  have  been  founded  in  grammar  schools  and  are  often  specially 
limited  to  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools.  ||  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that, 
in  view  of  the  difiiculty  of  finding  sufficient  teaching  power  in  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  to  deal  eiFectually  with  the  very  few  scholars  attending  in  the  higher  standards, 
a  system  of  collecting  these  higher  standard  children  from  all  the  schools  in  the  same 
town  into  one  department,  and  working  them  there  in  a  full  course  of  higher  subjects 
will  secure  far  better  classification,  and  will  prove  to  be  a  wise  division  of  labour.^ 
It  is  contended  that  whatever  harm  is  done  to  lower  schools  by  depriving  them  of  their 
more  forward  scholars  is  more  than  outweighed  by  the  superior  educational  advantages 
enjoyed  by  children  in  the  "  higher  elementary  schools,"  in  the  form  of  laboratory, 
scientific  apparatus,  models  for  drawing,  and  of  machinery  not  generally  provided  in 
the  lower  schools."^'*  It  is  also  stated  that  these  "  higher  elementary  schools  "  are 
useful  in  providing  well-prepared  candidates  to  fill  the  office  of  pupil-teachers,  in 
localities  in  which  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  procure  them.ff 

We  find  that  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  actual  constitution  of  these  higher  Higher 
elementary  schools.      In  Huddersfield,  for  instance,  the  parents  are  recommended,  as  elementery 
soon  as  their  children  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard,  to  send  them  to  the  higher  ^'^^j'*'.'" 
school,  removing  them  from  the  lower  school  they  have  hitherto  attended.     Standard  ^^^^ 
VII.  in  all  the  lower  schools  is  abolished ;  and  the  fee  charged  in  the  Seventh  Standard 
school  is  the  same  as  in  the  lower  schools,  although  it  is  observed  as  a  fact  that  the 
children  attending  it  are   chiefly  those    of  the   better  working  class.JJ  In  Sheffield  in  Sheffield, 
admission  to  the  higher  elementary  school  is  treated  as  a  "prize  ;  admission  to  it  being 
by  competition  among  the  children  who  have  passed  Standard  V.  in  any  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  town.    The  fee  is  9cl.  a  week ;  but  in  the  case  of  children  whose  parents, 
on  account  of  poverty,  are  unable  to  pay  so  much,  this  payment  is  remitted.     Children 
from  private  schools  may  compete  for  admission  ;  but  out  of   273  admitted  at  the 
last  examination,  only  six  were  from  schools  other  than  public  elementary  one8.§§     In  in  Brn(lfor('. 
Bradford,  where  there  are  four  higher  elementary  schools,  two  for  boys  and  two  for 
girls,l|||  the   system    adopted  is  very  different.     There,  no  attempt  is  made  simply  to 
gather  together  the  clever  boys  and   girls  of   the  upper  standards   from    the  other 
schools,  but  the  object  is  rather  to  supply  in  them  for  all  standards  a  type  of  edu- 
cation higher  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  and  to  charge 
such  a  fee  {9d.)  as  can  be  paid  by  a  somewhat  higher  grade  of   the  wage-earning 
classes.^^     As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  children  attend  these  schools    in  the  lower 
standards  ;    and,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  the  deserving  poor,  certain  exhibitions  are 
offered  to  meet  the  amount  of  the  fees  and  the  cost  of  the  books.'"**     In  Birmingham,   r    „■ 
where   at  present   there   is   only   one    higher    elementary  school,    the    scholars   are  min^ham. 
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exclusively  of  Standards  VII.  and  ex-VII. ;  the  fee  is  3rf.  a  Aveek ;  almost  all  the 
children  are  from  the  working  class  :  and  the  condition  of  admission  is  that  a  child 
shall  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  and  shall  engage  to  remain  in  the  higher  school 
a  whole  year,  and  to  present  himself  at  the  May  examination  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Departnieufc.'-'  At  Manchester  there  appear  to  be  four  of  these  liigher  schools.  One 
of  them,  the  Central  School,  has  admitted,  since  its  opening,  1,450  children,  of  whom 
250  came  fi'om  schools  higher  than  the  ordinary  elementary  ones  ;f  and  it  is  prac- 
tically self-supporting,  in  the  sense  that  its  maintenance  is  not  a  burden  on  the 
rates,  on  account  of  the  large  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The 
scholars  are  limited  to  Stnndard  V.  and  upwards,  and  the  class  of  parents  makiijg  use 
of  the  school  for  their  children  consists  chiefly  of  skilled  artisans,  small  shopkeepers, 
and  persons  in  similar  positions.  + 

In  most  instances  the  curriculum  of  these  "  higher  elementary  schools  "  is  controlled 
by  the  requirements  of  the  Code  up  to  Standard  VII.,  and  for  all  above  that  standard 
largely  by  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department :  the  dividing  line  being 
fixed  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Education  Department  will-  not  make  any  grant 
for  a  child  who  has  passed  the  Seventh  Standard. §  This  regulation  of  the  Education 
Department,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  is  complained  of  by  one  witness,  who  says 
that  whilst  in  some  cases  a  scholar  passes  Standard  VII.  before  he  is  12  years  old,  the 
Code  makes  no  provision  for  his  further  education. ||  As  long,  however,  as  a  child  has 
not  passed  the  highest  standard  of  the  Code  he  is  treated  in  the  higher  elementary 
school  in  Manchester  as  an  elementary  scholar :  he  takes  up  the  work  of  the  standards, 
two  class  subjects,  and  two  specific  subjects,  with  one  of  the  courses  given  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Directory ;  and  in  this  way  he  may  earn  for  his  school,  from  the 
Education  Department,  as  much  as  IL  2s.  6d.  in  grants.^  Children  who  have  passed 
the  Seventh  Standard  are  usually  formed  into  an  organized  science  school  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  ;**  and  as  that  Department  makes  a  grant  of  10s.  a  head 
for  all  pupils  who,  having  made  250  attendances  m  the  year,  pass  in  one  science  subject ; 
and  since,  further,  all  such  pupils  may  compete  in  the  various  grant-earning  subjects 
at  the  May  examinations,  the  gross  amount  of  grant  a  school  may  receive  in  this  way  is 
far  more  than  could  be  obtained  from  the  Education  Department,ft  and  is  estimated 
at  the  Manchester  Central  School  to  amount  to  3/.  14s.  a  head.  +  J  The  higher  subjects 
usually  taken  up  by  the  ex-VIIth  children  include  mathematics,  plane  geometry  and 
projections,  freehand  drawing,  in  addition  to  one  of  the  following,  namely,  machine 
construction  and  drawing,  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  or  electricity.  In  Bir- 
mingham is  added  practice  in  the  use  of  wood- working  tools  ;§§  and  in  Manchester 
French  is  taught  to  all ;  and  the  knowledge  of  commercial  arithmetic  and  of  English 
composition  is  carefully  kept  up. ||||  It  will  be  seen  that  in  many  instances  these  schools 
are  maintained  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the  ratepayers ;  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
where  the  buildings  h)>ve  not  been  otherwise  provided,^^  the  interest  of  the  money 
spent  in  erecting  them  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  a  burden  upon  the  rate;***  and  in 
Birmingham,  where  the  fee  charged  is  very  small,  each  scholar  costs  the  rates  about 
19s.  perannum.fff 

Similar  schools  promoted  by  voluntary  managers  were  not  unknown  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  still  exist. 
We  have  had  before  us  as  a  witness  the  Master  of  St.  Thomas'  Charterhouse  Church 
School,  one  of  the  best  known  of  those  voluntary  schools  which  have  supplemented 
the  elementary  course  by  higher  branches  of  education.  He  tells  us  that  the  fees  vary 
from  3d.  to  is.  9d.  a  week  :JJJ  that  the  scholars  belong  chiefly  to  the  lower  middle 
clas8,§§§  but  that  60  or  70  boys  are  sent  in  free  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners. ||||||  Many  of  them,  he  says,  come  from  long  distances.lf]!^  I^  the  Seventh 
Standard,  boys  take  up  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  :  chemistry,  mechanics, 
mathematics,  botany,  electricity,  acoustics,  and  some  other  subjects,  with  the  result 
that  the  boys  acquire  such  a  taste  for  science  that  they  nearly  always  continue  to  study 
it  after  they  go  to  work,  and  resort  largely  to  evening  classes  where  they  may  keep 
up  their  knowledge.*'^'*'" 


•  30,874-98  (Crosskey) 
§  20,585  (Tait) 


1 40,435-6  (Birley).  t  ^2,803  (Scotson)  ;  40,665  (Birley). 

!1  40,288  (Birley)  ;  £0,479  (Tait).  1[  22,803  (wScotson)  ;  7283  (Waller). 
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Whilst  the  evidence  before  us  is  abundant  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  popular,     Part  IV. 
and  for  the  most  part  successful,  these  higher  elementary  schools  are  in  the  various    Chapter  5. 

places  where  they  have  been  founded,  still  opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  policy        

of  extending,  or  even  continuing,  them.     Several  of  the  inspectors  are  opposed  to  the  f  "f  "'V^'^'^^j 
movement,  avowedly  because  they  think  some  system  of  secondary  education  ought  to  higher 
take  up  the    work  attempted  by  higher  elementary  schools.*     Mr.  Mathew  Arnold  elementary 
maintained  that  secondary  schools  should  have  their  buildings,  and  also  some  portion  schools, 
of  the  teachers'  salaries,  provided  by  the  State,  and  Canon  "Warburton  recommends 
that   the  State   should  provide  exhibitions  to  such  secondary  schools  for  the  more 
promising  scholars   from    elementary    schools.f     Dr.    Crosskey,    however,  takes    the 
view  that  whilst  the  higher  elementary  school  is  intended  for  .children  from    12  years 
old  up  to  14  or  15, 1  the  secondary  schools,  which  should  be  entered  when  a  child 
is  10,  or  at  most  11,  years  old,  is  designed  to  carry  on  the  work  much   beyond  15, § 
and  is  for  picked  scholars  ratlier  than  for  the  average  of  the  children  found  in  higher 
elementary  schools.  ||     Mr.  Fitch  is  of  opinion  that,  with  the  higher  education  now  given 
in  some  elementary  schools,  the  third  grade   schools,    as  laid  down  by  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  are  practically  no  longer  a  necessity  of   an  educational  system.^ 
But  higher  elementary  schools  are  said  to  be  meeting  the  actual  wants  of  more  people 
than  are  secondary  schools,  more  especially  because  the  former  schools  are  cheaper.** 

However  desirable  these  higher  elementary  schools  may  be,  the  principle  involved  in  Conclusion, 
their  addition  to  our  educational  system  should,  if  approved,  be  avowedly  adopted. 
Their  indirect  inclusion  is  injurious  to  both  primary  and  secondary  instruction.  If, 
therefore,  the  curriculum  of  higher  elementary  schools  is  restricted  within  due  limits, 
avoiding  all  attempts  to  invade  the  ground  properly  belonging  to  secondary  education, 
and  if  due  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  that  promising  children  of  poor  parents 
are  not  excluded  from  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in  them,  then  we  are  of  opinion 
that  such  schools  may  prove  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  school  machinery  for 
primary  education.  In  certain  cases  the  object  of  such  schools  might  be  secured  by 
attaching  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school  a  class  or  section  in  which  higher  instruction 
was  provided  for  scholars  who  had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard.  In  Scotland  liberal 
grants  are  now  made  to  the  managers  of  elementary  schools  for  advanced  instruction  to 
scholars  who  have  passed  the  highest  standard,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  English 
children  should  not  be  afforded  like  assistance  for  continuing  their  education.  This 
arrangement  would  facilitate  the  provision  of  such  higher  instruction  in  the  smaller 
and  less  populous  school  districts,  and,  for  reasons  already  suggested,  might  be  pre- 
ferred, by  i;he  authorities  of  some  even  of  the  larger  districts,  to  the  establishment  of 
separate  schools.  "We  cannot  therefore  regard  as  completely  satisfactory  the  present 
position  of  the  class  of  schools  to  which  we  have  referred.  On  the  one  hand  they  are 
obliged  to  adapt  their  curriculum  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Acts  and  of  the  Code  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  Govern- 
ment grants ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  their  object  is  to  provide  a  much  higher 
education  than  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  word  "  elementary."  There  is  beside  a 
tendency  to  provide  schools  for  children  whose  parents  are  in  a  position  to  pay  fees 
sufficiently  high  to  cover  the  expense  of  their  education,  and  so  to  benefit  persons  in 
comfortable  circumstances  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers  ;  thus  relieving 
parents  of  their  proper  responsibility  for  the  education  of  their  own  children.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  recognise  the  dis- 
tinction between  elementary  and  secondary  education  to  an  extent  not  yet  attempted. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  practicable  suggestion  was  made  for  extending  any  such 
higher  education  to  rural  districts,  or,  indeed,  to  places  with  populations  below  10,000 
or  15,000.ff  A  knowledge,  for  instance,  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  which  might 
be  taught  in  a  higher  elementary  school,  if  such  existed  in  country  places,  might  be 
of  very  great  value  to  those  children,  who  were  hereafter  to  be  engaged  in  agricultural 
labour. 

We  find  a  very  general  feeling  obtaining  among  the  witnesses  in  favour  of  the  Exhibitions 
adoption  of  some  system  of  exhibitions  or  scholarships  to  secondary  and  higher  schools.  '^^^  scholar- 
But  it  is  maintained  that  boys  or  girls  should  be  singled  out  for  such  promotion  at  a  ships  to 
somewhat  early  age.  J  J     It  is  a  mistake,  we  are  told,  to  assume  that  a  child  must  first  schools. 

get  to  the  top  of  the  elementary  school  before  he  is  allowed  to  enter  the  secondary 

• 

*  6721,  6829  (Sharpe)  ;  5700,  5776-30  (Arnold) ;  8424  (Warburton). 
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Chapter  5. 
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Bradford. 


school  ;*  but  that  he  should  be  selected  from  about  the  fifth  Standard,t  and  thus 
spend  the  time  from  11  to  V^  years  of  age  in  the  lower  stages  of  the  higher  school 
rather  than  in  the  higher  stages  of  the  lower.J  A  practical  difficulty  has  arisen  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  secondary  schools  Latin  is  usually  a'l  important  part  of 
the  curriculum,  and  that  elementary  scholars  rarely,  if  ever,  learn  anything  of  that 
subject  whHst  attending  their  own  elementary  school.§  We  are  told  in  evidence, 
however,  that  head  teachers  are  ready  to  help  promising  boys  over  this  difficulty,  and 
especially  that  the  London  School  Board  has  adopted  a  scheme  under  which  successful 
candidates  for  scholarships  at  a  secondary  school  are  put  through  a  six  months'  course 
of  preparatory  teaching  in  Latin  before  actually  beginning  attendance  at  tin?  higher 
school. |i  "We  were  informed  by  Mr.  Fitch,  that  there  is  a  still  greater  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  many  children  taking  advantage  of  such  exhibitions  to  higher  schools  as 
they  may  happen  to  win.  The  exhibition  usually  is  only  enough  to  pay  the  tuition 
fees ;  and  its  winner  has  to  be  maintained  during  the  time  he  holds  it.^  Poor  parents, 
therefore,  are  often  obliged  to  decline  the  exhibition  for  their  child,  being  unable  to 
support  him  whilst  he  receives  the  higher  education  to  which  it  entitles  him.  Out  of 
five  or  six  boys  in  one  school  in  Lambeth  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  scholarships 
at  an  endowed  school,  two  only  had  parents  who  could  afford  to  let  them  take 
advantage  of  these  privileges.** 

An  exhaustive  list  of  about  1,000  schemes,  made  under  the  Charitable  Trust  and 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  now  in  operation,  under  which  exhibitions  are  granted  to 
scholars  from  elementary  schools  so  as  to  enable  them  to  enter  higher  schools,  and 
under  which  payments  are  made  for  prolonging  their  stay  in  elementary  schools,  has 
recently  been  prepared  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  transmitted  to  the  Education 
Department,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Cumin.  The  object  of 
this  Return  is  to  apprise  the  district  inspector  of  all  the  cases  within  his  district  in 
which  endowments  are  available  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  in  or  from  the  elementary 
schools  which  he  periodically  visits.  '  At  present,'  says  Mr.  Fitch,ff  '  we  have  no  such 
'  knowledge.  As  we  move  about  among  schools,  and  come  in  contact  with  clever  and 
'  promising  children,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  if  we  were  officially  cognisant 
'  of  the  means  of  secondary  instruction  which  exist  in  the  district,  and  which  we 
'  might  advise  the  managers  and  parents  to  avail  themselves  of.'  It  is  proposed,  by 
distributing  to  each  inspector  copies  of  the  schemes  affecting  any  of  the  schools  within 
his  district,  to  place  him  in  possession  of  this  much-needed  information.  By  this 
means  his  attention  would  be  directed  to  the  provision  available  in  the  district  for 
enabling  children  of  promise  to  prolong  their  attendance  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
to  the  opportunities  within  their  I'each  for  advancing  from  the  elementary  to  the 
secondary  school. 

In  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School  in  London,  for  instance,  there  is  a  competition  held 
every  Christmas  ;  the  candidates  being  boys  from  the  public  elementary  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood.  "  The  successful  candidates,"  Mr.  Sharpe  says,  "  are  moved  through 
"  the  school  by  intermediate  exhibitions  ;  and  then  at  the  end  of  their  school  life  one 
"  or  two  survive  to  go  to  the  Universities,  and  the  intermediate  ones  generally  rise  to 
"  a  higher  grade  of  life,  such  as  the  Civil  Service ;  and  they  attend  the  classes  at 
"  King's  College  afterwards,  and  carry  on  their  education  that  way."JJ  Mr.  Sharpe 
is  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  system  he  advocates,  and  speaking  of  an  elementary 
scholar  who  has  won  his  way  to  the  University,  he  says :  "  If  he  can  hold  his  own  with 
"  those  he  finds  at  the  University,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  him  to  enter  into  a 
"  higher  battle  of  life."§§  At  Manchester  scholarships  are  offered  to  elementary 
scholars,  giving  them  admission  to  the  central  school,  and  several  scholarships  have 
been  won  by  boys  at  the  Central  School,  admitting  them  to  the  Normal  School  of 
Science  at  South  Kensington.  ||  ||  Thirty  scholarships  tenable  at  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School  are  offered  to  boys  in  the  elementary  schools :  some  of  these,  however,  we  are 
told,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  have  been  awarded  to  boys  from  other  schools,  there  not 
being  a  sufficient  number  of  duly  qualified  elementary  scholars  to  take  them  all.^^  At 
Leeds,  we  are  informed,  the  school  boaril  remits  the  fees  of  very  promising  scholars  at 
the  Higher  Elementary  School  ;  and  there  are  16  scholarships  at  the  Grammar  School 
open  to  boys  from  the  primary  schools ;  the  class  of  people  whose  sons  take  these 
scholarships  being  mostly  working  men,  artisans,  and  the  like.***   The  Bradford  School 

*  56,831  (Fitch).  t  6829  (Sharpe);    56,833  (Fit^h).  +  56,849  (Fitch). 
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Board  has  founded  20  scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  458.  each,  to  be  held  by     Paet  IV. 
scholars  from  the   ordinary  elementary  schools    at  the   Higher  Elementary  School.     Chapter  5. 

There  are  also  scholarships,  some  of  thera  founded  out  of  the  rates,  open  to  elementary         

scholars,  entitling  them  to  admission  to  the  Grammar  School ;  and  in  1885  the 
Technical  College  at  Bradford  offered  42  scholarships  to  candidates  throughout  the 
whole  county  of  Yorkshire,  of  which  27  were  gained  by  boys  from  the  Higher 
Elementary  Schools.*  In  Birmingham  the  experiment  has  been  carried  on  longer,  Birming- 
and  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  other  instances  before  us.  It  appears  that  about  a  ^'^^• 
third  of  the  scholars  in  the  schools  on  King  Edward's  Foundation  are  exhibitioners, 
and  that  half  of  the  exhibitions  in  the  seven  grammar  schools  are  offered  to  boys  and 
girls  from  the  elementary  schools.!  A  few  years  ago  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  scholars 
in  these  schools  had  begun  their  education  a,t  a  elementary  school ;  that  per-centage  is 
now  almost  50.  J  And  although  it  is  reported  of  the  exhibitioners  from  the  elementary 
schools  that  at  first  they  show  a  want  of  mental  alertness  and  an  absence  of  intellectual 
acquisitiveness,!  in  some  cases  they  are  said  in  the  end  to  do  brilliantly, ||  and  we 
are  informed  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  exhibitioners  come  from  a  very 
humble  class  in  society. 

A  full  consideration  of  the  means  now  available  for  enabling  promising  scholars  to  Conclusion, 
proceed  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of  schools  convinces  us  that  there  are 
two  wants  not  yet  fully  met.  These  are,  first,  that  the  supply  of  satisfactory 
secondary  schools  should  be  organised,  and  should  be  made  adequate  for  the  wants  of 
all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  secondly,  that  increased  funds  should  be  provided  out  of 
which  to  create  sufficient  exhibitions  for  deserving  elementary  scholars  needing  further 
instruction  at  those  schools.  We  have  refrained  from  going  into  the  details  of  this 
large  question,  as  it  is  not  within  our  order  of  reference,  and  we  do  not  think  that  we 
should  be  justified  in  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  means  by  which  these  objects 
should  be  secured. 

*  35,260-6  (Hanson).  f  33,291-2  (MacCarthy). 
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paetv.  part    v. 


Government  Examination,  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  the 
Cost  of  Public  Elementary  Education, 


Chapter  I. — Government  Examination. 

Chapter  II. — The  Parliamentary  Grant. 

Chapter  III. — Income  and  Expenditure  of  Schools. 


Chapter  1. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Government  Examination. 


Visit  of  H.M,  I^  approaching  the  subject  of  the  annual  Government  examination  of  elementary 
Inspector.  schools  "we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  influence  which  this  examination  exercises 
upon  the  whole  work  of  the  year.  The  inspection  day  is  the  day  towards  which  the 
eyes  of  all  connected  with  an  elementary  school  are  continually  looking  forward. 
The  arrangements  for  the  whole  year  are  devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
inspector's  visit.  The  course  of  teaching,  the  classiiication  of  the  scholars,  the  daily 
progress  of  the  subjects,  the  attendance  of  the  children,  the  working  staff,  the  time- 
table, even  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  idiosyncracy  of  the  inspector,  are  one 
and  all  to  be  taken  into  account  in  their  bearing  upon  this  great  event  of  the  school 
year.  Whilst  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  annual  examination  as  a 
spur  to  keep  all  parties  well  up  to  their  work,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
feeling  which  it  creates  and  fosters  is,  under  present  conditions,  a  healthy  one.  For 
example,  it  is  said  to  dominate  unduly  over  the  proper  organisation  of  a  school  ; 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  calls  attention  to  this  danger,*  when  he  encourages  teachers  to  be 
independent  of  inspectors,  and  to  consider  themselves  solely  responsible  for  the 
Effects  on  organisation  of  their  schools.  The  eflfects  of  the  Government  examination,  under 
classification  the  present  system,  on  the  classification  and  the  teaching  are  evidently  vei'y  great, 
and  teaching;.  ^  teacher,  no  doubt,  has  the  power  to  classify  his  scholars  as  he  thinks  best ;  but 
the  children  must  generally  be  examined  in  the  standards  according  to  the  Code.f 
Many  teachers  allege  that  the  result  is  to  discourage  every  other  form  of  classification, 
and  to  destroy  altogether  their  freedom  of  organisation. I  The  rigidity  of  the 
existing  system  is  illustrated  by  one  witness  in  a  forcible  way.  He  instances  a  case 
of  40  boys  who  may  be  sent  up  at  one  time  from  the  infants'  school  to  the  boys' 
school.  According  to  his  view  these  40  boys  are  likely  to  be  kept  together  year  after 
year  till  they  leave  school.  But,  if  freedom  of  classification  were  possible,  instead  of 
continuing  throughout  their  school  life  in  one  compact  body,  they  would  soon  begin 
to  lengthen  out  in  a  line,  some  moving  quickly,  some  moderately,  and  the  rest  slowiy.§ 
The  same  witness  being  asked  if  there  was  anything  in  the  present  Code  to  prohibit 
the  free  classification  which  he  advocated,  described  his  own  experience,  under  which, 
in  the  middle  of  the  year,  he  promoted  the  brighter  boys  to  a  higher  standard, 
intending,  however,  to  present  them  for  examination  in  the  lower  standard  ;  but  two 
months  before  the  inspection  his  courage  failed  him  and  he  gave  up  the  experiment.  || 
Another  witness  describes  the  present  system  of  enforced  classification  as  an  irrational 
one,  which  places  children,  not  according  to  what  they  know  or  can  learn,  but  according 
to  what  has  been  forced  into  their  minds ;  and  his  experience,  he  says,  proves  that 
under  it  some  children  are  forced  on  at  a  rate  which  nature  never  intended  ;  while 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  rest,  who  could  advance  two  standards  in  a  year,  are 
compelled  simply  to  "  mark  time."^  For,  he  added,  if  a  child  passes  his  standards  at 
the  rate  of  two  a  year,  he  will  presently  arrive  at  an  age  when,  although  his  school 
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Conclusion. 


life  is  not  ended,  he  can  earn  no  more  grants  for  his  school.*  We  have  before  us 
abundance  of  similar  evidence  in  the  replies  to  the  statistical  inquiries  made  in 
Circulars  A  and  D.  The  answers  may  thus  be  summarised,  that  the  hard  and  fast 
system  of  classification  keeps  back  clever  children  in  order  that  dull  ones  may  be 
pushed  on ;  that  it  is  unfair  to  children  and  to  teachers ;  that  it  involves  waste  of 
power  and  labour  in  every  way  ;  that  the  gain  to  the  dull  is  no  compensation  for  the 
loss  to  the  bright ;  that  the  aim  is  uniform  mediocrity ;  that  there  is  no  elasticity 
and  no  scope ;  that  it  assumes  all  children  equal  in  capacity,  and  attention ;  and 
that  it  proceeds  on  an  absurd  mechanical  basis.f  Mr.  Sharpe  reminds  us  that  in 
theory  the  Department  professes  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  organisation  of  a 
school,  J  §  and  that  the  oi'ganisation  together  with  the  discipline  is  one  of  the 
elements  to  be  considered  by  the  inspector  when  assessing  the  merit  grant.  ||  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  whether  inspectors  do  or  do  not  directly  interfere  in  this  matter  ;^ 
but  indirectly  this  interference  appears  to  be  very  real,  for  ordinarily  the  detention 
of  a  child  for  a  second  year  in  the  standard  which  he  has  passed  inflicts  on  the 
managers  the  same  loss  as  if  he  had  failed  in  the  three  elementary  subjects,**  unless 
the  inspector  allows  it  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  exceptions.ff  Mr.  Sharpe  makes 
a  suggestion  for  dealing  with  this  difficulty  as  it  afl*ects  small  schools,  proposing  that 
two  of  the  standards  as  classified  under  the  present  Code,  should  be  formed  into  one 
group  to  be  passed  through  in  two  years.  Another  witness  recommends  that  if  this 
suggestion  were  adopted  the  lower  part  of  the  group  should  be  examined  more 
leniently  than  the  upper.  |:!;  Mr.  Fitch  §§  proposes  a  still  more  extensive  change  in 
the  existing  system,  with  the  view  of  securing  more  elasticity  in  organisation  and 
classification . 

In  our  opinion  the  evidence  supports  the  conclusion  that  the  present  practice  of 
many  of  the  teachers,  which  they  doubtless  consider  to  be  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Code,  leads  to  some  children  being  unduly  detained  in  the  successive  standards,  and  to 
others  being  unduly  hurried  through  them,  and  that  consequently  the  teachers  in  such 
cases  feel  themselves  more  or  less  fettered  by  the  system.  If  Government  grants 
continue  to  be  paid  on  the  same  principle  as  at  present,  the  remedy  we  propose  to 
meet  this  complaint  is  to  allow  managers  and  teachers  full  liberty  in  the  classification 
of  their  scholars,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  the  grant  if  this  liberty  be  abused  ;  and  in 
small  schools  to  adopt  a  simpler  classification  both  for  instruction  and  for  examination. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  Code  of  1882  was  brought  into  operation,  the  attendance  Attendance 
qualification  entitling  a  scholar  to  be  presented  for  examination  was  250  attendances  qualification, 
in  the  school  year,  and  150  attendances  for  half-timers.  For  this  the  Code  of  1882 
substituted  the  regulation,  that  all  scholars  whose  names  have  been  on  the  school 
registers  for  the  last  22  weeks  of  the  school  year  must,  as  a  rule,  be  pres(!nted  for  exami- 
nation. ||||  The  aim  in  making  this  change  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the  one  hand  to 
secure  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  subject  to  so  strong  a  temptation  to  falsify  the 
register  in  order  to  give  a  probably  successful  scholar  his  attendance  qualification,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  prevent  a  school  losing  its  grant  for  a  child,  otherwise  qualified, 
through  some  mere  misfortune,  such  as  its  accidental  absence  on  the  day  of  the 
examination.^^  The  evidence  we  have  received  on  the  working  of  this  altered  rule  is 
by  no  means  unanimous.  Some  of  the  inspectors  consider  that  the  new  rule  is  no 
improvement  upon  that  which  it  supersedes  ;  that  it  does  not  ensure  an  improved 
attendance ;  and  that  it  may  work  disadvantageously  for  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nation.*** Mr.  Sharpe  approves  of  the  change  in  spite  of  the  objections  which  have 
been  pointed  out.fff  Many  of  the  teachers  dislike  il  very  much,  for  they  are  not 
allowed  to  plead  irregularity  as  a  reason  for  withdrawal,  and  they  complain  that 
irregularity  is  more  prevalent  under  the  present  rule  than  under  the  old  one.JJJ  One 
witness  admits  that  the  change  has  removed  from  teachers  a  great  temptation  to 
make  false  entries  in  the  registers,  and  to  connive  at  a  backward  child  not  completing 
his  attendance  qualification  ;§§§  but  another  shows  how  it  may  encourage  the  practice, 
of'  bringing  about  the  removal  of  a  child's  name  from  the  register  in  order  to  destroy 
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its  attendance  qualification.*  Mr.  Diggle  describes  a  "  weeding  out  "  process  due  to 
the  change,  under  which  sometimes,  just  before  the  22  weeks  begin,  a  backward  child 
is  passed  on  from  school  to  school,  and  so  may  escape  ever  being  subjected  to  any 
educational  test.f  As  a  partial  remedy  against  this  evil,  the  Code,  whicti  at  first 
allowed  a  name  to  be  removed  after  six  weeks'  continuous  absence,  is  now  altered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  any  name  from  the  register  unless  the  child 
has  died,  or  has  been  ascertained  to  have  left  the  school  or  neighbourhood.^  The 
evidence  of  the  replies  to  the  statistical  inquiries  made  by  circulars  A  and  D  shows 
the  22  weeks'  system  to  be  very  unpopular,  with  teachers,  managers,  and  school 
boards.  §  Mr.  R.  B.  Williams,  superintendent  of  visitors  in  East  Lambeth,  who 
approaches  this  question  from  a  different  point  of  view  from  the  witnesses  above 
referred  to,  is  in  favour  of  examining  every  child  on  the  roll  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  examination,  if  he  has  been  on  the  roll  of  any  efficient  school 
during  the  22  weeks.  ||  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  if  the  present  system  of 
assessing  the  Government  grant  be  continued,  as  in  the  case  of  the  class  examination 
so  in  the  case  of  the  three  standard  subjects,  every  child  in  the  school  might  well 
be  examined,  and  that  the  inspector  in  making  his  report  should  be  directed  to  bear 
in  mind  any  circumstances  affecting  the  children  and  the  school. 

The  following  evidence  gives  a  striking  description  of  the  annual  examination  before 
individual  examination  was  prescribed,  as  it  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Morell,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  at  that  time  : — 

"  He  always,  when  he  came  to  the  school,  saw  its  ordinary  working ;  then  he  would 
take  a  class.  He  went  through  every  class,  and  asked  the  teacher  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  rules  in  arithmetic.  He  would  stand  and  watch  him,  and  then  he 
would  ascertain  how  many  could  work  an  example  in  the  same  rule  correctly,  placing 
the  children  in  such  a  position  that  they  could  not  copy,  and  if  75  per  cent,  worked 
the  sum  right,  he  considered  that  it  was  a  very  good  result.  He  would  always  insist 
upon  hearing  every  teacher  give  a  lesson,  after  finding  out  what  ground  he  had 
attempted  to  cover  during  the  year.     It  used  to  be  a  really  very  pleasant  time."Ty 

The  following  description  of  an  examination,  as  formerly  conducted,  was  also  given 
to  us  by  the  Rev.  J.  Menet : — 

"  No  doubt  it  differed  very  much  from  the  present  inspection,  but  the  inspection  that 
I  knew  best  was  the  system  of  letting  the  school  go  on  its  usual  course,  as  far  as 
possible,  listening  to  the  lessons  of  the  teacher,  making  an  accurate  statement  of  all 
the  results  of  the  work  in  the  several  classes,  giving  a  thoughtful  attention  to  the 
various  methods  of  working,  and,  in  short,  going  into  all  the  details  of  the  school 
with  a  view  of  really  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  the  whole  work  in  all  its  details. 
That  was  the  inspection  with  which  I  was  most  familiar,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  and  I 
can  speak  from  results  that  I  know,  to  have  been  admirably  fitted  for  its  purpose, 
and  to  have  produced  excellent  results."** 

Sir  Lovelace  Stamer  thus  contrasts  the  present  mode  of  examination  with  that  which 
preceded  it : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  sufficient  time  given,  to  begin  with  ;  and  there  is  a 
general  haste  in  all  the  proceedings  which,  of  course,  upsets  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
My  own  belief  is  that  the  old  days  of  inspection  gave  the  inspectors  a  far  better 
opportunity  of  getting  at  the  character  of  the  school  than  they  can  possibly  have  now 
when  the  ordinary  work  and  discipline  of  the  school  is  upset  in  order  to  facilitate  their 
inspection. "ff 

We  recommend  that  in  future  the  inspection  of  public  elementary  schools  should  be 
distinctly  of  two  kinds,  to  be  held  on  different  days.  The  sole  object  of  one  inspection 
would  be  to  secure  that  all  children  in  the  schools  are  being  thoroughly  taught  the 
elements  of  instruction ;  the  first  "  inspection "  would,  therefore,  be  confined  to  a 
strict  and  thorough  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  of  each  individual 
child  attending  school.  This  examination,  confined  strictly  to  the  three  elementary 
subjects,  would  be  held  on  a  day  of  which  notice  had  been  given,  and  its  results, 
designated  in  future  "  the  report  of  the  examination  "  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
inspector  of  the  district  before  his  visit.  The  objects  of  the  second  inspection,  to  be 
held  within  a  fortnight  after  the  examination,  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon  the  whole  character  of  the  school,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
advice  and  encouragement  to  the  managers  and  teachers.     At  this  visit  the  inspector 
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would  consider  the  moral  tone  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the  methods  oi  teaching 
the  aptitude  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  premises,  while  he 
would  also  thoroughly  test  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  all  the  subjects  taught, 
by  hearing  the  teacher  examine  the  children,  by  examining  classes  himself  in  the 
Bubjects  included  in  the  syllabus  which  had  not  been  previously  tested  at  the  first 
examination,  or  by  any  other  methods  he  might  select.  His  report  upon  the  school 
would  be  based  both  on  the  report  of  the  first  examination,  and  on  his  own  inspec- 
tion. The  inspector  might  at  this  visit,  if  he  thinks  it  desirable,  test  the  report  of  the 
first  examination,  and  there  should  rest  an  appeal  from  the  final  judgment  of  the 
inspector  to  the  chief  inspector  of  the  district. 

Under  the  present  system,  individual  examination  means  the  method  by  which  that 
portion  of  the  grant  which  depends  on  the  per-centage  of  passes  in  the  three  elemen- 
tary subjects  is  ascertained  by  the  individual  examination  in  those  subjects  of  every 
child  presented  to  the  inspector  for  examination.  Class-examination,  means  the 
method  of  judging  of  the  proficiency  of  a  class  in  certain  subjects,  geography,  history, 
natural  science,  needlework,  and  English,  by  the  criterion  of  the  proportion  of  children 
answering  well,  whether  amounting  to  half,  or  to  three-quarters  of  such  class.  If  the 
inspector  reports  that  half  the  class  answered  satisfactorily,  the  half  grant  amounting  to 
is.  on  the  average  attendance  is  paid.  If  he  reports  that  three-quarters  answered  satisfac- 
torily, the  full  grant  amounting  to  2s.  is  paid.  Sample  or  specimen  examination 
means  the  selection  by  the  inspector  of  certain  children  taken  from  a  standard,  or  of 
certain  standards  out  of  the  seven  standards,  as  representative  of  the  work  of  the 
whole  school  in  the  class  subjects.  Thus  an  inspector,  if  geography  and  English  were 
taken,  might  examine  half  of  Standard  II.  in  English  and  the  other  half  in  geography, 
not  all  iu  both.  Or  he  might  say,  "  I  will  take  Standards  II.,  IV.,  and  VI.  in 
"  geography,  and  III.,  V.,  and  VII.  in  English,"  and  might  report  on  the  geography 
and  English  of  the  whole  school  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  the 
children  or  standards  so  selected. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems  of  examination  known  respectively  as  Individual 
individual  and  class  examination  have  engaged  much  of  our  attention,  and  a  consider-  «nd  ^^^^^ 
able  amount  of  evidence  has  been  received  upon  the  question.  Hitherto  individual 
examination  in  the  three  elementary  subjects  has  been  the  fixed  rule  in  the  English 
Code ;  and  although  some  kind  of  sample  examination  was  suggested  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  Code  of  1882,  the  suggestion  was  received  with  but  little  favour  by  the 
teachers  and  managers,  and  was  dropped.  Sample  examination,  instead  of  the  present 
individual  examination,  is  advocated  by  Mr.  CumiTi.*  In  the  Scotch  Code  a  change 
has  recently  been  introduced,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  providing  for  class 
examination  in  the  Standard  subjects  for  Standards  I.  and  II. §  One  special  evil  of 
the  system  of  individual  examination  is  dwelt  upon  by  several  witnesses,  namely,  its 
tendency  to  frighten  the  children  ;  more  especially  where  the  teacher  impresses  upon 
their  minds  the  fact  that  by  their  failure  a  certain  sum  of  money  will  be  lost  to  the 
school.  II  Much  of  the  time  now  occupied  by  examining  children  individually  in 
standard  subjects  might,  it  is  said,  be  more  profitably  employed  by  the  inspector  and 
his  staff  in  making  visits  without  notice,  and  in  listening  to  lessons  given  by  the 
teachers  ;T[  while  teachers  in  preparing  for  individual  examination  Iiave  to  draw  too 
largely  on  the  time  needed  for  training  the  intelligence  of  the  children.**  On  the 
other  hand  the  fear  is  expressed  by  Mr.  Diggle  that  if  the  record  of  individual 
examination  were  abolished,  many  children,  and  especially  the  dull  ones,  would  pass 
through  the  school  without  knowing  anything  about  their  subjects.ff  Another  ovil 
resulting  from  the  enormous  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  the  inspector  and  his 
assistants  by  individual  examination  is  stated  to  be  that  they  are  induced  to  attempt 
the  impossible  task  of  doing  two  things  at  once,  as,  for  instance,  looking  over  the  sums 
of  one  standard  whilst  hearing  the  reading  of  another. |J  Lord  Lingen  doubts  if  it 
would  be  safe  to  dispense  with  individual  examination, §§  but  Mr.  Fitch,  as  we  have 
already  said,  is  in  favour  of  so  far  adopting  the  system  now  obtaining  in  Scotland  as 
will  do  away  ;il together  with  the  record  of  individual  passes  in  the  first  and  second 
standards ;  and  whilst  desiring  to  continue  the  record  of  individual  examination  in 
Standard  III.  and  upwards,  he  would  pay  the  grant  on  the  lines  of  a  class  examina- 
tion.    A  similar  view  we  observe  is  held  by  other  inspectors.^^f 
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On  the  assumption  that  the  present  system  ot  assessing  the  Government  grant  ia  to 
continue,  whilst  in  Standards  I.  and  II.  class  examination  might  take  the  place  of  the 
present  individual  examination,  as  in  the  Scotch  Code,  we  think  that  individual  passes 
should  be  recorded  from  Standard  III.  and  upwards,  as  a  guide  to  managers  and 
teachers,  as  some  security  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  examination,  and  also  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  parents  that  justice  is  being  done  to  their  children.  Whatever  altera- 
tions are  made  in  the  method  of  examination,  however,  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  individual  examination  of  all  children  whose  parents  desire  them  to  be  furnished 
with  labour  certificates. 

Two  other  subjects  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Government 
examination.  These  are  the  "  exception  schedules,"  in  which  managers  and  teachers 
claim  exemption  from  examination  for  certain  children  upon  various  grounds;  and 
"  Over-pressure,"  which  is  alleged  by  some  to  be  a  result  of  the  existing  system  of 
elementary  education,  and  more  particularly  of  the  annual  individual  examination. 
The  two  subjects  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  for  the  exception  schedule  has 
been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing,  or  at  any  rate  mitigating  over-pressure. 
Some  form  of  exception  schedule  has  been  in  use  since  the  Code  of  1882  came  into 
force;  but  the  particular  grounds  on  which  exemption  from  examination  could  be 
claimed  were  first  defined  with  fulness  in  the  Code  of  1884.*f  Opinions  vary  very 
much  as  to  whether  the  present  regulations  are  effective  for  their  purpose.  The 
teachers  who  appeared  before  us  almost  unanimously  complained  of  the  working  of 
the  exception  schedule.  They  allege  that  the  inspectors  discourage  withdrawals  by 
the  reference  they  often  make  in  their  reports  to  the  number  of  them,  the  fear  of  this 
disparaging  reference  operating  to  keep  many  cases,  thoroughly  proper  in  themselves, 
from  appearing  on  the  schedule  of  exceptions,  lest  the  merit  grant  should  thereby  be 
affected. J  They  point  out  that  a  disallowed  exemption  results  in  three  ciphers  on  the 
examination  schedule,  for  a  child  who  is  refused  exemption  cannot  be  examined,  but 
is  regarded  as  having  failed  in  all  the  standard  subjects.  They  claim  that  cases 
presented  by  the  managers,  especially  if  they  have  been  entered  in  the  log  book,  should 
be  accepted  without  question  by  the  inspectors. §  It  is  represented  as  a  further 
grievance  that  irregularity  of  attendance  is  not  admitted  among  the  "  reasonable 
excuses."||  But  there  is  by  no  means  the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  among  managers. 
Many  managers  affirm  that  the  inspectors  allow,  and  that  very  freely,  the  certified 
exceptions  that  have  been  placed  before  them.'^  Some,  whilst  admitting  that  this  is 
80,  contend  that  the  teachers,  for  fear  of  the  merit  grant  being  prejudiced,  do  not  use 
their  privilege  of  placing  names  on  the  schedule  as  freely  as  circumstances  would 
justify  them  in  doing.**  Other  managers  have  asserted  that  the  inspectors  do  not 
readily  accept  the  entries  on  the  exemption  schedule  as  presented  to  them,ff  and  a 
doubt  is  expressed  if,  in  the  short  time  at  their  command,  it  is  possible  for  them 
thoroughly  to  investigate  all  the  cases  brought  before  them — a  view  also  accepted  by 
one  of  the  inspectors.JJ  The  inspectors,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  speak  in  defence 
of  the  present  regulations.  They  maintain  that  they  deal  fairly  with  the  exception 
schedule,  and  that  they  do  not  refuse  to  allow  exceptions  if  proper  reasons  are 
given. §§  Mr.  Sharpe  showed  that  during  the  previous  quarter  in  London,  6,000 
children  out  of  81,000,  were  absent  or  withdrawn  from  examination,  and  that  less  than 
200  were  refused  by  the  inspectors  on  the  ground  that  the  reasons  alleged  were 
insufficient.  II II  The  demand  of  the  teachers  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  10  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  from  examination  does  not  find  favour  with  the  inspectors,  for  they 
contend  that  a  fixed  per-centage  is  ill  adapted  to  meet  varying  circumstances,  but 
they  suggest  that  further  freedom  of  withdrawal  should  be  allowed.T[][  The  managers 
are  supposed  themselves  to  prepare  the  exception  schedule,  and  at  any  rate  they 
authenticate  it  with  their  signature.  But  whilst  both  they  and  the  teachers  are 
expressly  stated  as  a  rule  not  to  have  abused  their  privilege  in  entering  backward 
scholars  upon  it,***  the  position  is  strongly  maintained  that  these  two  authorities  must 
>- — i-i-u'i:   .■)"'   M .  ",■"  ' ■ ■■ ■■ — ' — 

*  See  Art.  109  (c.)  (vi.).     See  also  Summary  of  Statistical  Return  A  under  opinions  on  the  Code 

t  3702  (Stewart). 
J  13,700  (Wild)  ;  15,686  (Whittenbury)  ;  16,410-4  (Clarke)  ;  17,066-9  (Burgwin)  ;  17,649  (Holdsworth)  ; 
22,801  (Seotson). 

§  13,701  (Wild)  ;  14,661  (Grove)  ;  17,076  (Burgwin).  ||  15,292  (Adams). 

1  29,752  (Uiggle)  ;  24,301-2  (Stamer)  ;  34  394-6   (Gilmore)  ;  3.5,590-5  (Hanson). 

••6917  (Waller)  ;  7068-70  (Waller)  ;  34,893  (Gilmore).  ft  27,062-8  (Wingfield)  ;  40,280  (Birley). 

tt  27,118-5  (Wingfield)  ;  3713  (Stewart). 

§§  3514,  3718  (Stewart);  57,519-22  (.McKenzie).  ||||  6548  (Sharpe)  ;  6868  (Sharpe). 

116552  (Sharpe)  ;  8691  (Warburton).  *»*  3555,  3704-10  (Stewart\ 
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not  be  permitted  to  have  the  sole  control  of  this  matter,  but  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  inspector  should  retain  the  power  of  vetoing  any  case  which,  in  his  opinion,  is 
improperly  placed  upon  the  exception  schedule.'^'  We  must  not  omit  to  point  out, 
however,  that  Mr.  Fitch's  proposals  for  lightening  the  individual  examination,  would 
do  away  altogether  with  the  exception  schedule ;  for  in  granting  greater  freedom  of 
classification  a  full  grant  and  for  the  standard  subjects  on  the  lines  of  the  examination 
now  applied  to  the  class  subjects,  he  would  require  all  scholars  not  unavoidably  absent 
from  school  to  be  examined — a  proposal  accepted  in  advance  by  several  of  the 
teachers.f  Inspectors,  we  are  told,  are  beginning  to  be  more  lenient  in  the  matter  of 
exceptions,!  and,  if  they  had  somewhat  larger  powers  given  to  them  to  deal  with 
special  cases,  possibly  in  the  course  of  time  little  further  complaint  would  be  heard  on 
this  subject. 

"We  have  made  special  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  "  over-pressure  "  among  the 
children  and  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  and  as  to  the  causes  of  the  alleged 
evil,  and  we  have  met  with  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  question 
among  the  witnesses  who  came  before  us.  A  good  many  of  the  teachers  affirm  that 
there  is  still  much  over-pressure  in  schools.  They  define  over-pressure  as  "  compelling 
"  a  child  to  do  work,  or  to  obtain  results  which  the  mental  ability  or  physical  con- 
"  dition  of  the  child  does  not  justify,  and  which  would  not  be  demanded  if  the  child's 
"  best  interests  were  the  only  thing  desired,"  or  as  "  forcing  a  child  through  a  course 
"  of  teaching  beyond  its  power,  or  compelling  a  child  to  do  within  too  short  a  time 
"  what  it  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do,  had  more  time  been  given. "||  Over-pressure 
exists,  a  great  number  of  witnesses  including  the  teachers  say,  in  all  schools,  and 
especially  where  the  children  are  very  poor,  or,  so  far  as  over-pressure  on  teachers  is 
concerned,  where  the  staff"  is  insufficient.^  One  witness  characterises  it  as  a  growing 
evil,  inevitably  resulting  from  individual  examination  connected  with  a  money  pay- 
ment.** We  are  told  that  it  is  chiefly  discernible  among  under-fed,  backward,  poor 
and  neglected  children,  the  requirements  of  the  Code  being  arranged  for  average 
children,  and  therefore  being  excessive  for  dull  and  backward  ones.ft  Teachers  also, 
we  are  informed,  especially  women  and  pupil-teachers,  often  sufifer  much  from  the  evil 
of  over-pressure.  J  J  Some  say  that  it  is  also  met  with  in  the  case  of  quick  children.  §§ 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  teachers  who  deny  all  personal  knowledge  of  its  exist- 
ence,||l|  and  they  affirm  that  there  is  no  fear  of  it  under  the  existing  "  standards,"  with 
the  safeguard  of  the  exception  schedule. ^^  The  managers  also  are  divided  upon  the 
question,  the  evidence  showing  that  in  London,  Birmingham,  or  Salford  now  no  com- 
plaints are  heard.***  Others  affirm  that  it  is  unknown  in  schools  classed  as  "  excellent," 
and  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with  among  ill-fed  children,  or  where  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  number  or  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff". fff  Lastly,  among  the  inspectors  we 
meet  with  a  much  nearer  approach  to  unanimity.  Canon  Warburton  notes  that  where 
it  is  the  custom  after  the  inspection  to  indulge  in  considerable  relaxation  of  effbrt, 
trusting  for  the  final  results  to  a  "  spurt "  in  the  last  three  months,  there  the  excessive 
strain  put  upon  the  children  tells  upon  the  backward  ones,  and  he  lays  the  blame  of 
this  unequal  distribution  of  the  work  over  the  whole  year  upon  the  managers  as  well 
as  upon  the  teachers.  J  + 1  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  had  met  with  over- pressure,  but  more 
often  in  the  case  of  precocious  than  of  dull  children.§§§  Mr.  Sharpe  doubts  if  even 
dull  children  who  are  regular  in  their  attendance  need  be  subjected  to  any  over- 
pressure, and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  with  the  safeguards  of  the  Code  properly  used, 
there  is  very  little  over-pressure  found. ||||||  Mr.  Fitch  disbelieves  altogether  in  the 
existence  of  ovei'-pressure,  pointing,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  to  the  healthy  condition 
of  children  in  school  compared  with  those  outside,^^!"  arguing  that  the  curriculum  is 
much  lighter  and  the  number  of  school  hours  is  far  smaller  in  English  than  in  con- 
tinental schools,***'"'  and  especially  recalling  the  fact  that  during  the  agitation  upon  the 
question  in  1884  very  few  parents  or  school  managers  took  any  share  in  it.ffff     It  was 

•  56,826,  57,674-6  (Fiteh);  .59,235  (Oakeley). 

t  56,828  (Fitch);   16,415  (Clarke)  ;  22,934-5  (Scotsoii).  J  13,700  (Wild). 

II  13,695  (Wild)  i  22,795  (Scotson). 
122,795-6  (Scotson);   13,798-iD  (Wild)  ;  14,986  (Adams);  17,339  (Burgwin). 
**  17,107-9,  17,339  (Burgwin). 
tt  13,696  (Wild)  ;  17,16U-9  (Burgwin);  17,046  (Holdsworth);   22.796  (Scotson). 

tX  13,800-1  (Wild)  ;  14,808-12  (Grove).  §§  19,637  (Castk-). 

lijl  17,642-5  (Holdsworth);  19,638  (Castle) ;  14,986  (Adams)  ;  15,573  (WhiUenbury). 
flf  17,644-7  (Holdsworth);  19,640   Castle);  15,573  (Wliittenbury). 
•*»  29,745-50  (Digfjle);  .32,781  (Crosskey,;  40,273-4  (Birley). 
1t1  48,2i;;  (Scott)  :  48,773,  48,775  (Wilks).  +t^  85.30,  8376,  8771  (Warburton). 

§§§  6058-60  (Arnold).  ||||||  4286,  6411  (Sharpe).     '  Tf^f  56,789  (Fitch). 

**•*  56,790  (Fitch).  tttt  57,746  (Fitch). 
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Pakt  V.     maintained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  inspectors  who  appeared  before  us  that  the 
Chapter  1.    curriculum  of  the  three  standard  subjects,  together  with  the  class  subjects,  is  not  too 

much  for  the  year's  work  ;*    and  whilst  Canon  Warburton  believes  that  long  home 

lessons  and  injudicious  "  keeping-in  "  for  extra  instruction  brjng  discredit  upon  the 
whole  sy8tem,f  both  Mr.  Sharpe  and   Mr.  Fitch  agree  in  saying  that  these  two  prac- 
tices are  now  resorted  to  but  very  sparingly.  J     There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that 
I  there  is  ground  for  thinking  that  a  considerable  number  of  children  attending  school 

are  not  as  fit  for  study  as  they  should  be,  that  this  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  insufficiently  fed  and  come  from  very  poor  or  thriftless  homes.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  schools  are  now  necessarily  attended  by  a  considerable 
number  of  sickly  children,  and  therefore  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  in  some  cases  over- 
strain will  occur.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present  system  of  pay- 
ment on  the  results  of  individual  examination  tends  to  produce  over- pressure  in  certain 
cases,  although  this  evil  has  doubtless  been  much  exaggerated. 

It  is  impossible  wholly  to  separate  the  question  of  over-pressure  among  scholars 
from  that  experienced  by  teachers,  and  several  witnesses,  and  many  of  the  answers  to 
our  statistical  inquiries,  speak  of  the  worry  and  anxiety  as  leading  to  nervousness, 
headaches,  and  other  disorders  in  the  case  of  teachers.§  Mr.  Sharpe  points  out  that 
the  length  of  time  which  the  staff  is  engaged  in  teaching,  the  mid-day  study  of  pupil- 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  girls  are  frequently  kept  standing  for  long  hours  whilst 
engaged  in  teaching,  are  sources  of  possible  injury,'^'*  but  he  also  states  that,  though 
isolated  cases  of  it  may  be  found,  over-pressure  as  a  general  thing  does  not  exist.  The 
answers  to  the  Circulars  A  and  D  show  that  out  of  3,759  I'eplies  from  voluntary 
managers,  only  1,109,  or  30  per  cent.,  that  out  of  385  from  school  boards,  104,  or  27 
per  cent.,  and  that  out  of  3,496  from  head  teachers,  1,133,  or  32  per  cent.,  complain  of 
some  kind  of  over-pressure,  affecting  either  head  teachers,  assistants,  or  children.  No 
doubt  better  feeding  of  the  half-starved  children,  the  employment  of  larger  and  more 
eflBcient  teaching  staffs,  a  better  distribution  of  the  year's  work  throughout  the  year, 
and  improved  attendance,  would  do  much  to  get  rid  of  the  mischief.  We  would, 
however,  express  our  opinion  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  that  the 
pupil-teachers  are  constitutionally  strong  and  healthy.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn 
that  the  provisions,  inserted  first  in  the  Code  of  1884,  for  the  prevention  of  over- 
Conclusiou.  pressure,  have  already  produced  relief  .ff  Nevertheless,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  so  long 
as  a  money  value  is  attached  to  each  success  in  the  individual  examination  of  the 
children  attending  any  elementary  school,  and  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  dependent 
on  the  grant  for  part  of  their  income,  there  is  great  risk  that  teachers,  in  considering 
their  own  reputation  and  emoluments,  may  endanger  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
children.  We  give  due  weight  to  Mr.  Fitch's  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  outcry 
against  this  evil  broke  out  when  it  did — namely,  that,  whereas  before  the  Code  of  1882 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  teachers  to  present  as  many  children  as  possible  for 
examination,  under  that  Code  it  became  their  interest  to  withdraw  all  who  were 
unlikely  to  pass  successfully.^!  But  we  cannot  forget  that  we  have  to  deal  with  cir- 
cumstances as  they  exist,  and  with  human  nature  as  we  find  it ;  we  are  unable, 
therefore,  to  look  for  a  complete  remedy  for  over-pressure  without  some  modification 
of  the  regulations  of  the  existing  Code. 


•  4285  (Sharpe)  ;  6061-2  (Arnold) ;  6534  (Sharpe)  ;  57,690  (Fitch)  ;  8530  (Warburton). 
t  8386-8  (Wai-burton).  J  6535-8  (Sharpe);  57,748-9  (Fitch). 

§  See  Statistical  Returns  A  and  B  under  head  "  Code." 
118377  (Warburton)  ;  25,175  (Parish)  ;  14.808  (Grove).  1  5040  (Sharpe)  ;   17,168-9  (Burgwin). 

II  5040  (Sharpe)  ;  8378  (Warburton). 
tt  6411  (Sharpe)  ;  15,573  (Whittenbury)  :  17,646  (Holdsworth)  ;  20,033-6  (Castle).  JJ  57,746  (Fitch). 
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CHAPTER  II.  Chapter  2. 

Parliamentary  (tRAnt. 

Under  the  regulations  in  force  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  Code  of  1862  the  Former 
Parliamentary  Grant  was  awarded  rather  for  educational  machinery  than  for  any  results  distributing 
which   that   machinery  produced  ;*   and  one  of  the  objections  most  strongly   urged  the  grant, 
against  the  system  at  that  time  was,  that  whilst  a  minority  of  the  children  received 
a  satisfactory  education,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  rest  were  in  any  true  sense  of 
the  term  educated  at  all ;  that,  in  fact,  the  teachers  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to 
the  upper  classes  and  to  the  bright  children,  who  were  likely  to  do  them  credit,  while 
the  duller  ones  were  neglected,  or  at  any  rate  given  less  than  their  share  of  individual 
instruction. f     The  opinion  expressed  in  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Com- 
mission on    this   point  we    have  stated  at  length  in  the  Second   Chapter  of  the  First 
Part  of  our  Report.     The  Code  of  ]  862,  known  as  Mr.  Lowe's  Revised  Code,  to  which  The  Code  of 
we  have  already  referred  at  length,  aimed  at  preventing  the  possibility  of  such  a  state 
of  things.      It  swept  away  all  the  personal  payments  which  had  hitherto  been  made  to 
the  teachers ;  it  instituted  an  individual  examination,  as  a  means,  not  only  of  assessing 
the  grant,   but  also  of  securing  that  every  scholar  should  have  his  due  amount  of 
instruction   from  the  teacher ;  and  it  turned  the  grant  into   a  single  payment  to  the 
managers,  to  whom  it  was  left  to  distribute  the  grant  as  they  might  think  best.J     The  Payment  by 
system  thus  begun,  under  which  grants  have  been  made  to  schools  mainly  according  to  "^  * 
the  results  as  tested  by  the  annual   examination,  has  been  popularly  characterised  as  a 
system  of"  payment  by  results"  ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  in  this  inquiry  to  ascertain 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  system  upon  both  teachers  and  scholars, 
and  generally,  also,  upos  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  our  elementary  schools. 

Taken  all  together,  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  amounts  to  a  very  heavy  What  the 
indictment  against  the  system  of  "payment  by  results."  Many  teachers  say  that  ^^^  ^^^'^y- 
an  intellectual  teaching  does  not  "  pay,"  but  that  the  teachers  have  to  work  up  to 
the  hard-and-fast  line  of  the  Code,  and  to  study  the  individuality  of  the  inspector,  so 
as  best  to  prepare  their  children  for  winning  a  high  percentage  of  passes. t  The  system, 
it  is  alleged,  has  the  effect  of  limiting  the  curriculum  of  work  taken  up  in  a  school :  for, 
practically,  a  subject  which  has  no  money  value  attached  to  it  in  the  Code  is  entirely 
passed  by.§  They  say  that  the  method  of  "  pricing  subjects  "  induces  all  parties  to 
look  more  to  what  can  be  earned  than  to  what  is  good  for  the  scholars,  ||  and  that  it 
provides  a  stimulus,  not  to  good  teaching,  but  to  "cram"  with  the  view  of  getting 
money .^  In  this  way.  it  is  maintained,  teachers  have  become  demoralised ;  and  instead 
of  their  efforts  being  directed  mainly  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education 
of  the  children  imder  their  care,  they  are  led  to  consider  first,  and  before  all  other 
things,  what  will  pay  best,  and  how  they  can  make  most  money.**  In  particular,  this 
system,  it  is  said,  has  led  managers  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  percentage  of  pa8se8,i~j"  so  that  to  them  the  question  of  the  "  number  and  per- 
"  centage  of  passes  is  of  far  greater  interest  than  that  of  the  children's  intellectual 
"  welfare."J|  It  is  said  that  in  treating  with  a  teacher  for  a  vacant  appointment  the 
managers'  question  is,  "  What  per-centage  have  you  passed,  and  what  are  the  entries 
"  on  your  parchment?  "§§,  and  that  under  this  state  of  things  the  teacher's  pro- 
fessional reputation  is  at  stake,  and  might  suffer  considerably. ||||  The  system  in 
existence  before  1862  was  said  to  have  resulted  in  dull  children  being  neglected ;  but 
to  the  present  system  is  attributed,  by  the  witnesses  above  referred  to,  the  opposite  evil 
of  neglecting  the  brighter  and  more  forward  children  ;^^  and  although  its  abolition 
might  result  in  lessening  the  interest  now  taken  in  dull  and  backward  children,***  it 
would  certainly,  it  is  said,  destroy  at  its  source  what  proves  to  be  "  a  fountain  of 
over-pressure."f ft  As  regards  over-pressure,  one  teacher  thus  sums  up  the  action  of 
the  Code,  "  The  Code  drives  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher  must  then  drive  the  child."|JJ 
And  it  is  alleged  that  even  the  inspector  does  not  escape  from  these  injurious 
consequences  of  the  system.  "  Inspections,"  says  one  teacher,  "  partake  very 
"  much  of  the  mechanical  character  of  the  daily  work  of  the  school.      The  teacher 

•  233  (Cumin).  f  22G-232  (Cumin)  ;  8600  (Warburton).  t  59-64  (Cumin). 

J  17,111-4  (Burgwin);  13,601-3  (WiUU.  5  23.185-8  (Scctson).  [j   15,163-5  (Adams). 

'■<■■%   13,6?9  (Wild);  20,175  (Castlfi)  ;  14.850  ro.rvp).  •*  13,704  (Wild);  14,670-1  (Grove). 

tt  13,719  (Wild).  tt  23,725  (Devonshire).  §§  13,719  (Wild).  ||||  13,719  (Wild). 

ff  13,923  (Wild);  15,581  (Whittenbury)  ;  23,732-3  (Devonshire).  ***  20,092  (Castle). 
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"  aims  during  the  yeai-  to  secure  a  certain  number  of  passes,  and  the  inspector  tests 
"  whether  he  has  succeeded.  Beyond  this,  little,  if  anything,  is  done.  I  hold  that 
"  the  educational  value  of  the  inspector's  visits,  as  it  existed  years  ago,  has  ceased, 
"  and  this  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Besides  this,  the  examination  is  often  conducted 
"  in  a  very  confused  manner  and  with  so  much  hurry  as  to  cause  many  failures."* 
The  effect  of  the  system  in  its  application  to  small  schools  was  especially  dwelt  upon 
by  those  witnesses  who  wei'e  adverse  to  it ;  for  such  schools  cannot  possibly,  they  said, 
teach  the  whole  of  the  subjects  required,  and  so  must  fail  to  earn  the  full  grant.f 
Many  teachers,  however,  deprecated  doing  away  with  the  individual  examination, 
desiring  only  that  the  grant  should  not  be  assessed  upon  the  individual  results,J  and 
some  stated  that  one  advantage  of  the  existing  system  is  that  it  secures  to  every  child 
some  measure  of  attention  from  the  teacher. §  But  of  the  teachers  who  appeared 
before  us,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  expressed  an  unqualified  approval  of  the 
existing  system. II  A  very  large  number  of  those  who  replied  to  Circular  D.  entertain 
the  same  objections  to  payment  by  results,  this  complaint  being  the  most  frequent  of  all 
against  the  administration  of  the  Code.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  a  much  more 
favourable  view  of  the  method  of  conducting  inspections  under  the  Code  was  taken  by 
many  teachers.  The  Memorial  presented  to  us  by  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  and  printed  in  the  Appendix,  also  strongly  condemns  the  system  of  payment  by 
results.  That  section  of  the  body  of  elementary  teachers  which  is  represented  by  the 
Union  say,  that  the  most  important  results  of  school  instruction  and  training  cannot  be 
measured ;  that  mechanical  results  are  elevated  above  those  which  are  educational,  and 
that,  in  consequence,  a  false  gauge  of  efficiency  has  been  set  up ;  that  the  system  has 
injured  the  classification  of  schools,  and  the  methods  of  teaching ;  has  debased  educa- 
tional ideals  and  demoralised  all  who  have  come  under  its  influence  ;  that  it  has  created 
suspicion  and  mistrust  between  inspectors  and  teachers,  and  destroyed  that  harmony  of 
work  and  purpose  between  them  which  is  essential  to  educational  progress.  The 
Memorial  further  declares  that  the  system  of  payment  by  results  "  condemns  poor  and 
"  weak  schools  to  perpetual  inefficiency  by  withholding  from  them  the  means  by 
''  which  alone  they  can  be  made  efficient,  and  is  especially  unsuited  to  the  conditions 
"  of  rural  and  half-time  schools,"  that  "  it  is  a  constant  and  fruitful  source  of  over- 
"  pressure  upon  scholars  and  teachers,  has  forced  upon  the  schools  a  miserable  system 
"  of  '  cram  '  which  secures  but  few  lasting  educational  results,  and  gives  the  scholars 
"  little  taste  or  desire  to  continue  their  education  after  leaving  the  day  school  "  ;  and 
that  "  the  more  intelligent  teaching  and  the  higher  intellectual  results,  which  are,  on 
"  the  authority  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  others,  stated  to  be  obtained  in  the 
"  Continental  schools,  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  absence  of  such  a  system,  which 
"  is  in  force  in  no  other  country,  and  in  this  country  in  no  other  class  of  schools  than 
"  those  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts."  In  asking  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
system,  the  teachers  do  not  present  an  alternative  plan,  but  ask  "  that  some  other 
"  method  of  distributing  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education  should  be  devised 
"  which  will — 

"  (1.)  Prevent  the  subordination  of  educational   to  pecuniary  considerations  in  the 

"  work  of  teachers  and  inspectors. 
"  (2.)  Prevent  '  cram,'   and  encourage  intelligent  rather  than  mechanical  methods 

"  of  teaching. 
"  (3.)  Render  possible  a  rational  programme  of  instruction,  capable  of  being  adapted 

"  to  varying  circumstances  and  localities. 
"  (4.)  Restore  to  teachers  the  liberty  of  classifying  their  scholars  with  sole  regard 

"  to  their  attainments  and  abilities. 
"  (5.)  Establish  an  effective  system  of  examination  by  '  classes '  in  lieu  of  that  by 

"  '  standards.' 
"  (6.)  Simplify  the  work  of  inspection,  render  unnecessary  the  exemption  of  children 

"  from  examination,  and  remove  the  over-pressure  upon  poor,  dull,  delicate, 

"  and  irregular  children. 
"  (7.)  Remove  all  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  bright  and  intelligent  scholars." 

We  turn  to  the  various  opinions  on  this  subject  which  we  have  collected  from  the 
managers  of  elementary  schools  who  have  been  called  before  us.     Some  seem  to  be 


♦  2.3,729  (Devonshire)  ;  16,237  (Clark).  t  13,705  (Wild). 

:t  17,160-2  (Burgwin)  ;  1.3,997  (Wild)  ;  14,817-8,  14,873-4  (ftrove)  ;  16.779-81  (Smith);  21,332  (Newbold). 

§  15,514-5  (Adams)  ;  16,462-3  (Clark). 
P  16,189-90    (Adams);    19,134    (Napper)  ;    22,753-5   (Bradbury),  and  see  summary  to  opinions  on  Code, 
Return  D.  (Question  5),  Appendix,  page 
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distinctly  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  system  of  "  payment  by  results,"  seeing  in  it      Part  V. 
the  only  true  guarantee  the  State  can  have  that  the  education  given  is  efficient,  and    Chaptev  2. 

that  every  child  gets  its  share  of  it.*     Mr.  Diggle,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  for        

London,  who  says  that  if  Parliament  desires  to  pay  for  educational  eflBciency,  he  does 
not  know  how  that  can  be  ascertained,  except  by  individual  examination,f  thinks  that 
the  system  of  payment  by  results  has  not  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
scholars,!  but  he  would  see  no  prima  facie  objection  to  a  system  of  administering 
grants  which  did  not  base  the  payment  upon  individual  passes  of  individual  scholars,  so 
long  as  the  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  was  preserved. §  Mr.  Birley, 
Chairman  of  the  Salford  School  Board,  maintains  that  payment  for  education  by  results 
is  the  uo3t  satisfactory  Avay  of  working  the  educational  system,  but  he  recommends 
that  teachers  should  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  results,  and  that  they  should  be 
rebeved  by  the  managers  of  pecuniary  responsibility.  ||  On  the  other  hand,  many 
managers  condemn  this  method  of  assessing  the  grant  under  its  present  conditions 
almost  as  strongly  as  do  the  teachers.  They  characterise  it  as  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary,  distasteful  alike  to  teachers  and  children,  and  at  best  only  a  partial  guarantee 
of  a  child's  real  learning.^  Some  witnesses  say  that  it  has  killed  intelligence  and 
interfered  with  the  natural  method  of  training  and  teaching  in  schools  ;**  that  under  it 
the  clever  children  are  sacrificed  to  the  dull  ;f-|-  that  in  its  operation  it  entirely  destroys 
the  spirit  of  education,  making  the  teacher  think  more  how  to  get  the  children  through 
the  examination  than  how  to  fit  them  for  the  demands  their  future  life  may  make  upon  • 
them  ;  J  J  and,  worse  still,  that  it  may  tempt  teachers  to  the  use  of  educational  tricks  or 
devices  closely  bordering  upon  dishonesty.§§  Some  of  these  "  devices  "  are  specified, 
such  as  the  sending  round  from  school  to  school  the  examination  questions  which  have 
been  used  in  the  inspection  of  another  school ;  keeping  in  dull  and  backward  children 
at  the  dinner  hour ;  devoting  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  teaching  to  some  final 
revision  of  the  secular  subjects  ;  and  even  conniving  at  backward  children  being  moved 
to  another  school  just  before  the  examination. |||1  Mr.  Wilks,  a  member  of  the  London 
School  Board,  from  whose  evidence  we  are  here  quoting,  comments  in  these  words  upon 
such  reprehensible  practices  :  "  I  am  not  bringing  this  as  an  indictment  against  the 
"  teachers  :  The  teachers  have  told  me  of  these  things  themselves  as  their  confidential 
"  friend,  and  they  say,  '  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  resist  this  thing,  because  we 
"  '  know  that  our  character  is  at  stake.'  "  "  Their  local  managers  judge  them  by  {he 
"  passes,  the  money  they  can  earn  ;  and  future  managers  will  judge  their  reputation  by 
"  the  entry  which  Her  Majesty's  inspector  puts  upon  the  parchment."^^  The  teacher's 
mind,  it  is  further  contended,  is  concentrated  upon  the  pecuniary  consequences  of  his 
work,  and  not  upon  what  is  in  the  abstract  the  best  for  his  children  ;***  and  the  amount 
of  money  at  stake  is  often  so  considerable  as  to  cripple  the  school  if  it  is  withheld.fff 
Mr.  MacCarthy,  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  and  head  master  of  King 
Edward's  Grammar  School,  Fiveways,  Birmingham,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  of 
the  attainments  of  picked  children  from  the  public  elementary  schools,  summarises  the 
result  of  his  observations  by  saying  that  these  pupils  constantly  disappoint  the  expectation 
formed  of  them.  On  being  asked  to  what  this  is  due,  he  replies,  "  To  want  of  mental 
"  alertness  and  the  absence  of  intellectual  acquisitiveness.  There  is  no  desire  to  go  ^ 
"  behind  the  dictum  of  the  teacher,  or  of  the  rule,  to  the  reason,  and  it  takes  many 
"  years  of  uphill  labour  to  create  that  healthy  desire ;  some  cases  seem  hopeless.  This 
"  failing  is  certainly  more  marked  in  those  that  have  had  the  drilling  of  the  Code  than 
"  in  others,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  direct  product  of  payment  by  results."  It  is  not 
indeed  the  general  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  away  with 
this  system  altogether ;  but  it  is  very  generally  suggested  that  by  way  of  reducing  the 
dimensions  of  the  evil  caused  by  it,  the  proportion  of  grant  depending  upon  results 
should  be  much  lessened. JJJ  This  opinion  has  been  very  generally  expressed  in  the  . 
returns  we  have  obtained  in  answer  to  Circular  A.  By  reference  to  the  summaries  of 
replies  to  Question  5,  given  for  each  county,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  of  payment 
by  results  is  a  subject  of  complaint  by  managers  They  condemn  it  as  leading  to 
over-pressure,  cramming,  superficial  and  mechanical  teaching.  Others  say  that  it  is 
not  education,  but  a  preparation  for  examination,  that  the  end  is  to  get  grants,  that  it 


*  40,506  (Birley) ;  29,778  (Diggle).  f  29,775  (Diggle). 

t  29,780  (Diggle).  §  30,161-2  (Diggle).  ||  40,291-5  (Birley). 

%  24,138-92  (Stamer)  ;  31.051  (Crosskey)  ;  32,994  (Crosskey).  •*  48,770  (Wilks)  ;  24,229  (Stamer). 

tt  24,211  (Stftiner)  ;  42,184  (Deane)  ;  48,982  (Wilks).  +J  48,809  (Wilke). 

§S  48,802-8  (Wilks).         ||||  48,805,  48,807-8  (Wilks).         %%  48,805-6  (Wilks).        •••  27,591  (Palgrave). 

ttt  32,173  (Hance).  tjj  27,847  (Palgrave)  ;  24,453-4  (Stamer)  ;  42,294  (Deane). 
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Part  V. 
Chapter  2. 

What  the 
iuspectors 
think. 


Knowledge 
imparted 
soon  lost. 


produces  a  dislike  for  books  and  stiidy,  and  that  children  are  crammed  with  details  from 
which  they  receive  no  intellectual  advantage.* 

On  this  subject  the  inspectors  gave  some  verj-  important  evidence,  but  they  were  by 
no  means  unanimous  in  the  opinions  they  expressed.  The  effects  of  the  system  on  the 
teachers  they  admitted  to  be  sometimes  bad,  especially  in  fostering  the  unhealthy  com- 
petition among  them  for  high  per-centages,  and  so  leading  teachers  to  work  for  a  bare 
pass,  an  evil,  however,  which,  some  of  these  witnesses  affirm,  is  being  corrected  by  the 
merit  grant.!  It  is  asserted  by  Canon  Warburton  that  "  payment  by  results  "  acts  as  a 
stimulant  to  over-pressurej  ;  that  the  "  per-centage  of  passes,"  which  is  so  vital  a  part 
of  the  system,  is  but  an  imperfect  test  of  results,  since  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  children  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  school. §  We  were  told  by  Mr. 
Synge  that  both  managers  and  teachers  must  rather  trim  their  sails  to  the  examination 
arrangements  than  look  wholly  to  the  advancement  in  education  of  their  children.  || 
Canon  Warburton  says  that  the  system  is  more  an  expedient  for  examination  than 
for  teaching,  being  specially  regarded  by  inspectors  as  a  help  to  accuracy,^  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  describes  it  as  a  trap  for  inspectors  with  very  scrupulous  minds,  since  its 
excessive  minuteness  renders  them  incapable  of  taking  a  broad  and  general  view  of  the 
work  of  a  school.*'^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  system  was,  perhaps, 
almost  an  absolute  necessity  when  it  was  introduced  ;tf  that  it  has  produced  good 
results  ;tX  that  the  best  teachers  are  not  now  influenced  by  the  low  money  view  of  the 
matter  ;§§  and  that,  when  they  are  so  influenced,  the  managers  are  to  blame  for  allowing 
any  large  part  of  their  income  to  depend  upon  results. ||||  It  is  also  contended  that 
the  best  teachers  practically  disregard  the  standards  till  the  last  two  or  three  months 
before  the  examination  ;^^  that  the  "  trick  "  of  sending  away  unpromising  candidates 
just  before  the  examination  is  easily  detected  by  the  inspectors  ;**"'  that  the  limits  of 
the  precariousness  of  the  grant  on  results  in  good  schools  are  usually  only  10  per  cent. 
on  the  three  elementary  subjects,  since  the  passes  generally  range  from  85  to  95  per 
cent.ttt  It  is  said  by  Canon  Warburton  that  teachers  are  much  more  likely  to  pay 
individual  attention  to  children  who  are  going  to  be  individually  examined,!  J  J  and 
that,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  in  order  to  secure  thorough  and  efficient  inspection,  the 
system  of  payment  by  results  is  still  nec3ssary,§§§  and  he  questions  whether  inspectors 
could  be  allowed  to  assess  the  amount  payable  to  the  school  on  any  basis  other  than 
the  results  of  examination,  at  least,  he  can  suggest  no  other.  Mr.  Fitch  refused  to 
admit  that  the  inspector's  report  upon  a  school  without  the  money  pressure  behind 
it,  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  improvement  in  neglected  subjects  the  next  year,j||||| 
but  he  desired  to  see  the  English  and  Scotch  Code  assimilated  so  far  as  to  abolish 
"  payment  by  results "  on  individual  examination  in  Standards  I.  and  11.^^^  Mr. 
Graves  would  like  to  see  the  proportion  of  grant,  which  is  now  dependent  upon  results, 
reduced  ;****  and  Mr.  Synge  would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  system  changed,  restrict- 
ing its  use  to  those  schools  which  fell  below  the  level  of  "  good,"  and  largely  substi- 
tuting a  kind  of  class  examination,  in  place  of  the  present  examination  with  its 
individual  record  of  passes.ftff  Whatever  evil  may  have  arisen,  or  may  have  been  pos- 
sible, under  the  present  system,  we  desire  to  record  our  opinion  that  it  has  been  largely 
mitigated  by  the  uprightness  and  educational  zeal  of  teachers,  shown  in  the  high- 
minded  discharge  of  their  duty,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed. 

We  have  also  felt  bound  to  consider,  as  bearing  upon  our  recommendations,  the 
important  evidence  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  which,  coming  from  various 
quarters,  testifies  to  the  disappointing  fact  that,  under  our  present  system,  though  the 
results  of  inspection  of  schools  and  the  examination  of  scholars  may  appear  satisfac- 
tory, many  of  the  children  lose  with  extraordinary  rapidity  after  leaving  school  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  so  laboriously  and  expensively  imparted  to  them.  We  are 
thus  led  to  believe  that  a  system  of  "  cram  "  with  a  view  to  immediate  results,  which 
tends  to  check  the  great  advance  made  of  late  years  in  all  our  education  amongst  all 
ranks,  and  thi-eatens  to  destroy  the  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  is  prevailing 
more  and  more,  though  under  different  conditions,  in  our  public  elementary  schools, 
and  that,  unless  a  large  change  is  now  made,  as  the  system  must  become  in  working 
more  rigid,  so  its  evils  will  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

•  (See  gummnry  to  P.eturn  A.),  Appendix,  page   .      f  6359  (Sharpe)  ;  57,695  (Fitch).     J  8836  (Warburton). 

§   8868  (Warburton).  ||  58,140  (Synge).  1  8397-8  (Warburton).         *»  6362  (Sharpe). 

ft  8397-8  (Warburton).  JJ  58,139  (Synge).         §§  57,695-9  (Fitch);  58,140  (Synge). 

nil  57,590  (Fitch).  ft  6360-1  (Shaipe).  ***  6513-0  (Sharpe).  Jtt  6440  (Sharpe). 

Xtl  860G-7  (Warburton).  §§§  8(508  (Warburton)  ;  6444  (Sharpe)  ;  59,606-8  (Cumin). 

Illlll  57.580-1  (Fitoh);  56,441-2  (LingenV  ITt  56,797  (Fitch).  ****  57,175  (Graves), 

tttt  58,139-42,  58,149-60  (Synge>.  "naiU  i..:,i- ' 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  after  all,  what  is  called  "payment  by  results  "  is  a  Part  V. 
method  devised  for  distributing  the  Parliamentary  grant,  not  only  in  some  proportion  Chapter  2. 
to  the  work  done  in  each  school,  but  also  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  Parliament  ConTusion 
that  the  results  for  which  the  money  is  voted,  are  actually  attained.  To  secure  ade- 
quate results  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  all  expenditure.  Parliament  in  voting  large 
payments  of  public  money  to  school  managers  requires  some  security  for  the  intended 
result.  The  result  to  be  attained  is  the  eflBcient  conduct  of  elementar}'  education 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  every  locality  and  the  requirements  and  capacity  of 
the  scholars  ;  and  for  a  security  that  these  results  are  attained  Parliament  looks  to  the 
reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  Payments,  however,  should  be  so  made  as  to 
avoid  fixing  the  managers'  or  teachers'  attention  too  exclusively  on  the  details  on 
which  the  grant  is  based.  The  details  of  the  instruction  which  can  be  tested  by 
examination  may  not,  even  in  the  aggregate,  comprise  the  whole  of  the  work  of 
education,  and  any  payments  on  these  details  should  be  so  made  as  to  avoid  directing 
the  managers'  or  teachers'  attention  into  earning  the  necessary  income  of  the  school 
by  the  separate  requirements  and  performances  to  which  payment  is  attached.  It 
has  been  urged  on  us,  by  several  witnesses,  that  the  evils  arising  from  any  system 
of  payment  by  results  are  so  deep  rooted  that  there  is  no  escape  from  them,  except 
by  entirely  disconnecting  the  grant  to  a  school  from  the  results  of  its  examina- 
tion, and  giving  to  each  school,  deemed  worthy  to  survive,  a  grant  adequate  to  its 
needs,  or  proportionate  either  to  the  number  of  children  it  educates,  or  to  its  staff  and 
machmery.  I'ut  after  weighing  carefully  all  the  evidence  laid  before  us,  tending  to 
show  the  evils  which  arise  from  the  present  method  of  payment  by  results,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  cannot  be  wholly  freed 
from  its  present  dependence  on  the  results  of  examination  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
graver  evils  than  those  which  it  is  sought  to  cure.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  Parlia- 
ment will  long  continue  to  make  so  large  an  annual  grant  as  that  which  now  appears 
in  the  Education  Estimates,  without  in  some  way  satisfying  itself  that  the  quality  of 
the  education  given  justifies  the  expenditure.  Nevertheless,  we  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  "  payment  by  results  "  is  carried  too  far  and  is  too 
rigidly  applied,  and  that  it  ought  to  bo  modified  and  relaxed  in  the  interests  equally  of 
the  scholars,  of  the  teachers,  and  of  education  itself. 

The  Present  Distribution  of  the  Annual  Grant  per  scholar  under  the  several  heads  Present 
of  variable  and  fixed  payments  is  set  forth  in  the  table  below,  and  we  proceed  briefly  distribution 
to  enumerate    the  chief  proposals  that  have  been  made  to    us,  with  a  view,  while  "^5™"'- 
retaining  the  principle  of  the  dependence  of  the  grant  on  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion, to  modify  the  methods  of  assessing  it,  so  as  to  correct,  as  far  as  jiossible,  the  evils 
complained  oi.*     In  order  to   show  the  complex  character  of  the  existing  system,  it 
may  be  useful  to  set  out  clearly  how  the  Government  grant  is  at  present  distributed. 

The  following  maximum   grants  are  now  obtainable  in  boys',  girls',   and  infants' 
schools : — 


{ 


Boys'  and  Girts'  SchooU. 

s.  d. 

1.  Fixed  grant  on  the  average  aUe7idance   -             -  4  G  per  head. 

2.  Merit  grant         „                  „                 -               Excellent  3  0 

3.  Singing  by  ear,  6d.  ;    by  note                  -             -             -  1  0       „ 

4.  Needlework  (Girls)     -             -             -              -               -  1  0       „ 

5.  On  individual  Examination  in  the  three  elementary  sub- 

jects (maximum)        -             -             -              -             -  8  4       „ 

6.  Class  subjects,  of  which  two  may  be  taken      -         Good  2  0,, 

7.  Specific  subjects  for  each  pass  in  not  more  than  two 

subjects         -             -               -             -             -             -  2  0       „ 

8.  Cookery,  for  each   girl  in  Standard  IV.   and  upwards 

who  has  received  the  prescribed  instruction  -               -  4  0       „ 

Infants'  Schools. 

s.    d. 

1.  Fixed  grant  -  -  -  -     9     0 

2.  Merit  grant         -  -  -  .-60 

3.  Needlework  -  -  -  -     1     0 

4.  Singing         -  -  _  .  -     I     0 


Heport  of  Committee  of  Couiicii  on  Education,  18S6-7,  page  xxiii. 
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variable 

grant. 


s. 

d. 

4 

10 

5 

10 

7 

10 

xte 

s. 

jort 
d. 

4 

6 

1 

Hi 

0 
0 

7 

2i 
8f 
3 

3 

0 

Of 
If 

17 

9f 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  list  of  grants,  that  the  highest  amount 
attainable,  under  the  present  system,  without  specific  subjects  and  cookery  is : — 

£  s.  d. 

In  Boys'  Schools       -             -                 -              -     1  0  10 

In  Girls'  Schools              -             -             -            -     1  1  10 

In  Infants'  Schools      -             -             -                 -     0  17     0 

For  girls,  however,  in  Standards  IV.  and  upwards  a  further  grant  of  4s.  per  head 
may  be  earned  for  practical  cookery ;  and  in  Standards  V.  and  upwards  an  additional 
sum  of  2.S.  for  each  of  not  more  than  two  specific  subjects  in  the  case  of  boys,  and  of 
one  specific  subject  in  the  case  of  girls  who  take  up  cookery,  making  the  maximum 
grant  attainable  for  children  in  the  higher  standards  to  be — 

£ 

Boys  (Standards  V.-VII.)  -  -  -     1 

Girls  (Standard  IV.)     -  -  -     1 

Do.    (Standards  V.-VII.)  -  -         -     1 

The  Average  amount  per  head  earned  during  the  year  1886  {see  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  1886-87,  page  xix)  was  as  follows  : — 

1.  Fixed  grant         _  .  _  _ 

2.  Merit 

3.  Needlework         -  ... 

4.  Singing  .... 

5.  Examination  in  the  three  elementary  subjects 

6.  Class  subjects    -  -  .  - 

7.  Specific  subjects  and  cookery  - 


The  foregoing  figures  show  in  what  proportions  the  grant  is  distributed  under  its 
several  heads  of  payment.  Since  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  is 
variable  and  uncertain,  the  managers  of  schools  are  always  kept  in  a  certain  amount  of 
suspense  as  to  the  income  that  will  be  available  for  the  support  of  their  schools. 

A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  has  been  taken  on  the  question  whether  the 
existing  proportion  of  the  fixed  to  the  variable  grant,  should  be  increased,  so  as  to 
leave  less  room  for  inflicting  financial  loss  in  the  event  of  an  unfavourable  report. 
The  evidence  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  teachers  were  practically  unanimous 
in  recommending  an  increase  of  that  portion  of  the  grant  which  depends  on  attendance, 
and  a  coiTesponding  diminution  of  that  which  depends  on  results.  School  managers, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  were  on  the  same  side.  Inspectors  were  divided  in  opinion  on 
this  point ;  Mr.  McKenzie,  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Synge  being  in  favour 
of  an  increase  in  the  fixed  grant,  and  Mr.  Fitch  being  opposed  to  it,  and  regarding  the 
freeing  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  grant  from  dependence  upon  results  as  a  retrograde 
step.  Other  witnesses,  without  advocating  any  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  grant 
which  is  fixed,  have  restricted  themselves  to  suggestions  as  to  the  re-adjustment  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  that  portion  of  the  grant  which  is  variable.  These  suggestions 
have  been  made,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  payments  on  the  result  of  the  exa- 
mination of  the  individual  child,  and  to  increase  coi-respondingly  the  payment  for 
siibjects  reported  on  in  classes.  The  variable  portion  of  the  grant  now  consists  of 
three  items,  depending  respectively  on  the  inspector's  report  on  the  child,  the  class,  and 
the  school.  These  three  elements,  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  variable  grant, 
constitute  respectively  55,  23,  and  22  per  cent,  of  that  grant,  or  42,  17,  and  16  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  grant,  fixed  and  variable  together,  paid  to  schools  for  older 
children.  Of  the  proposals  for  modifying  the  present  method  of  assessing  the  grant  one 
would  wholly  abolish  the  first  two  elements  of  the  variable  grant,  viz.,  the  examination 
of  the  individual  child  and  of  the  class,  and  would  pay  the  whole  grant  on  the  basis  of 
the  third  item,  viz.,  the  inspector's  opinion  of  the  merit  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 
Another  proposal  tends  towards  abolishing  the  grant  depending  on  the  recorded  passes 
of  the  individual  child,  converting  it  into  a  payment  for  the  proficiency  of  the  class, 
while  still  retaining  the  grant  for  general  merit.  A  third  proposal,  which  was  advo- 
cated by  many  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
It  is  to  abolish  the  merit  grant,  now  depending  on  the  inspector's  view  of  the  school 
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taken  as  a   whole,    and  to  retain  the  payments  in  respect  to  individual  and   to  class      P'*"''  ^■ 
examination.  Chapter  2. 

In  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  variable  grant  which  now  depends  on  the  inspector's  Merit  grant, 
opinion  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  commonly  called  the  Merit  Grant,  it  was  first  intro- 
duced in  the  Code  of  1882.  Its  object  was  in  some  degree  to  remedy  the  ill  eflfects  of 
"  the  hard-and-fast  line  of  a  pass,"*  and  although  in  the  "  Instructions  to  the  Inspec- 
tors" the  number  of  the  passes  as  well  as  their  quality  was  at  first  admitted  as  one  of 
the  circumstances  to  be  considered  in  assessing  the  grant,  in  the  "  Instructions  "  for 
1887  now  in  force,  the  quality  of  the  passes,f  and  not  their  number,  is  specified  as  the 
most  important  of  the  factors  for  determining  the  degree  of  merit.J  The  introduction 
of  this  particular  item  of  grant  was  originally  accepted  by  the  teachers,  who  knew 
well  that  a  high  per-centage  of  passes  is  quite  consistent  with  an  unintelligent  quality 
of  work,  and  that  some  encouragement  was  needed  to  ensure  the  improvement  of 
its  quality  and  to  bring  out  the  intelligence  of  the  children. §  But  many  teachers 
now  complain  that  the  merit  grant,  as  actually  applied,  has  intensified  mechanical 
teaching,  and  increased  over-pressure. ||  They  contend  that  it  is  a  form  of  grant 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assess  otherwise  than  inequitably,  and  therefore  un- 
fairly,^ and  that  it  fails  to  test  order  and  discipline,  and  is  apt  to  become  the  one 
regulation  of  the  Code  which  most  afiects  the  teacher's  reputation.**  Mr.  Diggle  draws 
attention  to  the  remarkable  diflFerence  in  the  award  of  the  "  excellent "  merit  grant  in 
the  several  divisions  of  London,ff  and  does  not  think  it  explicable  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  m  the  schools.  Dr.  Crosskey  objects  to  the  terminology  of 
the  merit  grant  as  misleading  to  parents,  and  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  excellent "  in 
reference  to  schools  which  may  be  overcrowded  or  imperfectly  supplied  with  books  and 
apparatus.  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  of  Stoke,  considers 
that  the  progress  of  the  brighter  children  through  school  is  retarded  by  the  stress 
laid  on  the  quality  of  the  "  passes,"  as  the  main  factor  of  the  merit  grant.  Mr. 
Hanson,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Bradford  School  Board,  while  approving  of  the  idea  of 
the  merit  grant,  expresses  the  opinion,  that  in  practice  it  is  found  very  difficult  to 
work  even  by  the  most  conscientious  men.JJ  Some  inspectors  admit  that  it  has  not 
wholly  fulfilled  its  objects,§§  some  deprecate  the  personal  responsibility  which  falls 
upon  them  in  arriving  at  a  judgment  upon  such  a  variety  of  factors,  one  acknow- 
ledging that  it  has  pi'oduced  a  great  deal  of  rivalry,  ambition,  envy,  bitterness,  and 
emulation  between  teachers,  and  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  allegation  (which  is,  how- 
ever, emphatically  denied  by  all  official  witnesses),  that  the  proportion  of  "  Excellents" 
to  be  given  in  a  district  is  arranged  beforehand  without  any  view  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  several  cases. (1||  Another  inspector  admits  that  under  the  present 
system  he  has  almost  necessarily  to  call  that  "  excellent  "  which  is  not  so.  Several 
inspectors  propose  to  modify  the  existing  system  by  inserting  intermediate  grades,  as 
"very  fair"  between  "fair"  and  "good,"  and  "very  good"  between  "good"  and 
"  excellent,"  especially  in  infant  schools.^*!!  Others  would  distribute  the  merit  grant 
among  subjects,  makmg,  for  example,  a  grant  of  3s.  for  excellent  reading,  2s.  6d.  for 
good  reading,  and  2s.  for  fair  reading,  and  similarly  for  the  other  standard  subjects. 
The  "  Instructions  "  to  inspectors  seem  to  have  thrown  upon  this  grant  a  burden  much 
in  excess  of  the  letter  of  the  Code,  and  much  beyond  what  the  small  amount  of  the 
grant  can  properly  bear.  In  assessing  it,  moreover,  the  "  special  circumstances  "  of 
individual  schools  do  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  account  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated when  the  Code  of  1882  was  drawn  up.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  grant  was, 
we  understand,  by  payment  for  thorough  work,  to  encourage  small  schools  and  schools 
in  poor  districts  to  take  up  a  limited  curriculum  and  to  master  it,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  a  large  grant,  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in  excess  of  the  powers 
either  of  the  staii"  or  of  the  scholar. 


*  59,431  (Cumin).  t  oQ,4:y2-6  (Cninin).  %  See  Revised  Inslructious,  1887,  s.  48. 

§50,431  (Cuii.iM);  13,723  9  (Wild);  14,650  (Grove) ;  56,793  (Filch);  18,061  (Muscott)  ;  17,6;!9-10 
(Holdswort.h)  ;  TJ.7C^H  (Sontson). 

II  13,723,  13,!l3(i-b  (^VVild);   14,649-51  (Grove)  ,   17,122  (Burgwin)  ;  22,768  (Scotson). 

%  15,336  (Adams);  17,117  (Burgwin);  25,201-2  (Parish);  29,761  (Diffgle)  ;  54,886  (Roe);  58,119 
(Synse). 

*»^  19,652-3  (Castle);  22,768  (Scotson) ;  56,794  (Fitch). 

ft  29,764-5  (Diggle). 

XX  31,007-11  (Crosskey)  ;  24,176,  24,359  (Stamer). 

§&  8397  (Warbuiton)  ;  56,793-5  (P^itch)  ;  57,114-5  (Graves)  ;  59,216  (Oakeloy). 

ml  8625  (Warburton). 

•Iir  3637-8  (Stewart)  ;  57,114  (Graves)  ;  58,750  (Brodie)  ;  59,211  (Oakeley).  '      ^ 
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Admitting  to  the  full  the  difficulties  involved  in  assessing  the  Merit  Grant,  and  the 
drawbacks  of  that  unhealthy  competition  between  teacher  and  teacher  which  appears 
to  have  arisen  out  of  it,  we  cannot  forget  that  this  form  of  grant  was  accepted  by 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  general  character  of  the 
school  and  the  quality  of  its  work  would  be  thereby  recognised ;  and  that  as  yet  it  has 
had  but  a  comparatively  short  trial.  If  the  plan  of  the  distribution  of  the  grant  which 
we  shall  hereafter  recommend  be  adopted,  there  is  no  need  to  make  any  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  merit  grant  itself.  But,  if  not,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  given  to  us  is  against  the  retention  of  the  merit  grant  in  its  present  form, 
in  schools  for  older  children.  We  suggest  that  the  classification  of  schools  as  "  Fair," 
"  Good,"  or  "  Excellent,"  be  discontinued.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  classification,  or 
any  similar  system  of  grading  schools,  must  necessarily  convey  exaggerated  ideas  of 
the  relative  merits  of  different  schools,  since  a  school  which  attains  the  degree  of  merit 
required  to  place  it  in  one  of  these  categories,  may  barely  surpass  a  school  which  only 
just  falls  short  of  it.  We  suggest  that  if  the  present  system  of  payment  by  results  be 
retained  it  would  be  better  that  the  moneys  now  available  for  the  merit  grant  should  be 
devoted  in  such  proportions  as  the  inspector  may  deem  expedient  to  reward  superior 
intelligence  displayed  by  scholars  in  particular  subjects,  and  other  merits  also  not  now 
recognised  by  grants,  the  particular  merits  for  which  these  grants  are  awarded  by  the 
inspector  being  stated  in  his  report.  Organisation  and  methods  of  instruction  are  best 
left  free  from  the  control  of  the  inspector,  who  may  certainly  advise  respecting  them, 
but  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  have  it  in  his  power  either  to  fine  or  to  pay  the  school 
directly  for  them,  as  items  in  the  grant.  If  he  does  so,  there  is  danger  lest  an  unwise 
passion  for  uniformity  should  lead  either  the  inspector  or  the  Education  Department 
unduly  to  interfere  with  the  various  methods  of  school  management  and  instruction 
which  may  be  taught  in  the  training  colleges,  or  which  may  be  tried  by  different 
school  managers  and  teachers. 

The  next  question  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  is 
that  of  the  "  17s.  6d.  limit."  The  history  of  this  limit  may  be  shortly  stated.  The 
Code  in  force  before  1870  limited  the  parliamentary  grant  to  half  the  expenses,  and 
was  not  to  exceed  15s.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance.  In  1870  the  average  cost 
of  aided  schools  was  25s.  5d.  per  head,  and  the  average  grant  was  9s.  9^d.  In  the 
debates  on  Mr.  Eorster's  Bill,  however,  the  annual  cost  of  an  efficient  school  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  30s.  per  head,  of  which  the  State,  the  managers,  and  the  parents 
were  each  assumed  to  contribute  about  one-third.  This  sum  (30s.)  was  made  the  basis 
of  all  calculations  of  school  expenditure  during  the  discussion  of  the  Bill,  and  was 
taken  as  the  probable  future  cost  of  an  efficient  school.  The  addition  of  50  per  cent, 
to  the  10s.  grant,  originally  proposed  by  the  Bill  was  avowedly  intended,  while  en- 
couraging improvement  generally,  to  raise  the  State  contribution  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  annual  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  the  charge  on  the 
managers  to  one-half  (5s.)  of  their  existing  responsibility.  Under  the  new  Code,  there- 
fore, of  1871,  the  grant  was  not  to  exceed  either  the  amount  raised  locally  (including 
school  pence),  or  15s.  per  head  of  the  average  attendance.  This  latter  limit  was 
removed  by  the  Code  of  1875,  by  which  time  the  average  cost  per  child  had  risen  to 
32s.  5|d.,  and  the  grant  to  12s.  T^d.  Some  schools,  however,  were  more  expensively 
conducted,  and  in  the  board  schools  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  had  risen  in  1876 
to  21.  Is.  4d.  School  managers,  moreover,  had  not  found  in  the  working  of  the  Code 
the  relief  promised  to  them  in  1870 ;  the  subscriptions  to  Church  schools  having  risen 
from  7s.  5fd.  in  that  year  to  8s.  8fd.  in  1875,  and  in  Boman  Catholic  schools  from 
6s.  3d.  to  8s.  lid.  The  Act  of  1876,  accordingly,  in  anticipation  of  a  further  general 
increase  in  the  cost  of  schools  per  head,  took  35s.  as  tne  measure  of  the  reasonable 
average  outlay  in  elementary  education,  and,  as  before,  fixed  upon  half  that  sum,  or 
17s.  (5d.  as  the  future  limit  of  the  grant,  which  was  to  be  paid  without  reference  to 
the  amount  locally  raised.  But  it  provided,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  a  school  exceeded 
the  normal  rate  of  expenditure,  it  should  not  do  so  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  local  effort,  whether  voluntary  or  by  rates ;  and  it  required  that  the  grant,  if  in 
excess  of  17s.  6d.,  should  be  limited  to  that  amount  unless  met  penny  for  penny  from 
local  sources. 

There  is  an  almost  universal  feeling  of  objection  to  this  limit  in  its  present  form, 
more  especially  among  school  managers  :*  indeed  amongst  the  various  complaints  made 
to  us  by  those  managers  to  whom  Circular  A.  was  addressed,  this  objection  was  by  far  the 


•  27,543   (Palgrave)  ;  29,807    (Diggle)  ;  32,182    (Hance)  ;   34,667    (Gilmore)  ; 
Belsey)  ;  45,242  (Burges)  ;  45,986  (A.stou)  ;  48,104  (Scott)  ;  48,410  (Seabrook). 
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most  frequent.     It  is  alleged  by  witnesses  that  it  presses  hardly  upon  small  and  poor     Part  V. 

schools  where  the  fees  are  necessarily  low,  although  the  work  done  maj'  be  above    Chapter  2. 

average  efficiency,*  whilst  it  is  said  that  schools  charging  higher  fees,  or  schools  in 

wealthy  neighbourhoods  where  liberal  subscriptions  can  be  obtained,  run  no  risk  of 

having  their  grant  diminished ;  that  it  discourages  teachers  and  managers  in  their 

efforts  to  improve  their  schools,  the  first  result  being  a  deduction  under  this  rule  ;f 

that  it  is  a  disability  which  especially  affects  voluntary  schools,  since  school  boards  by 

means  of  the  rates  can  escape  its  worst  results. J     It  is  said  even  to  offer  a  premium 

to  extravagance  in  board  schools,  whilst  appearing  to  offer  a  premium  on  inefficiency  in 

voluntary  schools  ;§  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  a  professed  principle  of  the  Code, 

viz.,  "  payment  by  results,"  since  when  the  results  are  produced,  the  payment  is  not 

forthcoming.  II     We  are  informed  that  it  acts  capriciously,  for  managers  often  find 

certain  items  of  expenditure,  which  are  not  expressly  specified  in  the  Code,  disallowed 

from  their  annual  balance  sheet,  at  a  time  when  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  procure  the 

money  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  income.T[     The  Statistical  Returns  elicited  by 

Circular  A.  show  that  out  of  3,759  schools  434  or  12  per  cent,  sustained  deductions 

imder  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  amounting  altogether  to  5   per  cent,  of  the  grant  to  those 

schools.    The  answers  to  Circular  t>.  give  336  Departments  which  sustained  deductions 

out  of  3,496  who  sent  replies.     The  total  deduction  under  this  limit,  in  1886,  from  a 

grant  of  nearly  3,000,000^.,  did  not  exceed  24,000/.,  being  a  little  less  than  2d.  in  the  £ 

of  the  whole  grant  made  to  voluntary  schools  generally,  and  l^d.  in  the  £  of  the  whole 

grant  made  to  board  schools.     The  discouragement  inflicted  on  schools  affected  by  the 

limit  thus  imposed  is  not,  however,  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  this  deduction. 

Some  ask  that  the  17s.  6d.  limit  should  be  abolished  altogether,  and  that  the  amount  Proposed 
of  grant  earned,  whatever  it  may  come  to,  should  be  paid  ;**  and  they  even  go  so  far  "^°'i'i°"^ 
as  to  recommend  that  the  abolition  should  be  accompanied  with  no  conditions  as  to  jj^^j 
the  amount  of  fees  and  subscriptions  to  be  raised ;  the  ground  of  their  contention 
being  that  the  work  having  been  done,  managers  should  be  able  to  demand  payment 
for  it  as  a  right.f f  Others,  on  the  contrary,  while  admitting  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
•  the  cost  of  education  should  be  required  to  be  provided  locally,  and  that  it  would, 
therefore,  be  an  unwise  and  an  unnecessary  step  to  abolish  all  limits  to  the  amount  of 
grant  to  be  received,|f  nevertheless  plead  that  the  cost  of  education  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  few  years  ;  that  more  funds  are  an  urgent  necessity  ;  and  that 
the  concession  made  in  the  Act  of  1876,  whereby  the  old  15s.  limit  was  replaced  by  the 
present  17s.  6d.  limit,  does  not  now  go  far  enough. §§  The  request  is  made,  that  the 
limit  should  be  raised  ;||||  and  it  is  contended  that  as  the  limit  was  put  at  17s.  6d.  in 
1876,  avowedly  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of  education  had  gone  up  to  35s.  a  head, 
of  which  17s.  6c?.  is  the  half,  the  fact  that  the  average  cost  per  head  now  closely 
approaches  40s.,  is  ground  enough  for  asking  that  the  limit  be  raised  to  20s.  It  may, 
however,  be  replied,  that  schools  which  spend  40s.  a  head,  are  tiot  affected  at 
all  by  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  nor  to  any  great  extent  by  the  requirement  that  in  order  to 
claim  the  whole  grant  earned,  the  locally  raised  income  must  equal  the  grant  to  be 
received.^^ 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Lingen,  who  was  up  to  the  year  1870  Secretary  to  the  Evidence 
Education  Department,  and  subsequently  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  very  emphatically  on  limits  to 
contends  for  the  imposition  of  a  double  limit — a  first  limit,  which  should  prevent  the  S^^^^- 
grant  ever  exceeding  the  locally  raised  income,  and  which,  of  course,  would  go  far  to 
repeal  the  concession  in  the  Act  of  1876  ;  and  a  second  limit,  which  should  keep  the 
whole  grant  below  a  fixed  sum,  to  be  determined  by  the  population  of  the  school 
district,  and  by  a  scale  specially  adjusted  thereto.***   Some  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
endorse  this  view,  arguing  that  one  effect  of  retaining  the  existing  limit  is,  that  it 
induces  supporters  to  contribute,  when  perhaps  they  would  not  otherwise  do  so.ff  f   The 
fear  is  also  expressed  that,  if  the  limit  were  wholly  removed,  many  managers  would 
throw  their  schools  entirely  into  the  teachers'  hands,  which  would  result  in  schools 
being  farmed  by  the  teachers  who  would  thus  be  left  at  liberty  to  earn  as  much  in  the 
way  of  grants  as  they  could.JJJ     And  the  opinion  is  maintained  that,  with  the  dis- 

•  40,315  (Birley)  ;  48,118-22  (Scott). 

t  27,539  (Palstave)  ;  30,572  (Diggle)  ;  32,311  (Hanee)  ;  34,667  (Gilmore). 

t  30,572  (Diggle)  ;  40,315  (Birley)  ;  45,242-4  (Burges)  ;  48,410-7  (Seabrook). 

§  27,539  (I'algrave);  48,189  (Scott).   "  |l  34,667  (Gilmore).  t  55,280  (Eoe). 

*•  27,543  (Pnlgrave)  ;  29,807  (Diggle).         ft  30,042  (Diggle)  ;  27,048-9  (Wingfield)  ;  48,189  (Soott). 

Xt  54,959,  55,282  (Hoe).         §5  36,906-7  (Nunn)  ;  47,753-6  (Parker)  ;  54,886  (Roe)  ;  45.473  (Burges). 

Ill  45,980  (Aston)  :  54,886  (Roe).  f  ^  54,965,  54,886,  55,282  (Roe). 
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appearance  of  the  limit,  the  additional  income  would  often  go  to  relieve  subscriptions, 
rather  than  to  improve  education.*  Mr.  Brodie,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  however,  is 
equally  emphatic  in  condemning  the  present  system,  which,  he  says,  o'Vers  grants  with 
one  hand,  and  takes  them  away  with  the  other.  But,  whilst  advocating  the  removal 
of  limits,  he  suggests  that  in  all  schools  the  excess  of  grant  over  17 s.  6d.  a  head  should 
be  spent  in  improving  the  necessary  requisites  of  the  school,  in  increasing  the  stipends 
of  the  pupil  teachers,  founding  school  libraries,  and  providing  everything  in  the  shape 
of  books  and  apparatus  which  will  tell  on  the  school  work — a  condition,  however, 
which  practically  might  be  somewhat  difficult  to  enforce.f 

In  weighing  all  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  acts  as  a  discouragement  to  improvement  in  certain  cases,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  provision  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876,  upon  which  this 
limitation  is  based,  be  accordingly  repealed.  We  see,  however,  some  danger  in  the 
proposal  to  abolish  all  limits,  for  we  have  little  doubt  that,  in  many  instances,  school 
managers  now  make  efforts  to  keep  up  the  amount  of  the  local  income  of  their  school, 
in  order  not  to  lose  any  part  of  the  grant  earned,  efforts  which  they  would  be  tempted 
to  relax  if  restrictions  were  wholly  swept  away.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  amount 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant  per  head  will  bear  indefinite  expansion.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  any  modification  of  the  present  limits  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
general  question  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

The  Act  of  1876  made  provision  for  assistance  to  schools  in  small  or  .sparsely  popu- 
lated districts,  and  special  grants  of  151.  or  101.  were  made  to  schools  in  districts 
having  a  pc)]mlation  less  than  200  or  300,  with  no  other  available  school  nearer  than 
two  miles.  Under  these  provisions,  in  the  year  1886,  grants  of  10?.  were  made  to 
1,330  voluntary,  and  239  board,  schools  ;  and  of  loZ.  to  830  voluntary,  and  116  board, 
schools.  The  amount  of  these  grants  was  29,580/.  J  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  form 
of  aid  to  small  rural  schools  might  well  be  extended,  and  we  think  that,  provided  the 
arrangements  made  by  section  19  of  the  Act  of  1876  as  to  the  school  district  be  in  all 
cases  maintained,  all  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  100,  and  not 
being  within  two  miles  of  any  other  available  elementary  school  by  the  nearest  road, 
or  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  on  the 
ground  of  difficulties  of  access,  might  be  admitted  to  a  special  grant,  increasing  with 
the  smallness  of  the  school,  but  not  to  exceed  201.  in  all  This  grant  might  increase 
by  6s.  8d.  for  eacli  child  less  than  100  in  average  attendance  at  the  school,  so  that  the 
maximum  grant  of  20/.  would  be  payable  to  schools  having  not  more  than  40  in 
average  attendance.  This  special  and  increased  grant  to  the  smaller  schools  would 
enable  us  without  hardship  to  insist  on  the  application  of  the  extended  curriculum 
which  we  have  recommended  as  the  minimum  for  all  schools,  and  would  enable  mana- 
gers to  strengthen  their  staff  so  as  to  teach  that  curriculum  effectively.  The  enforce- 
ment of  a  curriculum  of  such  a  character  as  has  been  recommended  must  entail,  both 
upon  small  rural  schools,  and  upon  those  in  poor  districts  of  towns,  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  by  necessitating  an  addition  to  the  staff,  and  in 
other  ways.  Considering,  thei-frfore,  the  much  greater  burden  laid  upon  such  localities 
than  upon  more  wealthy  districts  by  the  cost  of  providing  schools,  we  could  not  in 
justice  make  these  recommendations  unless  a  larger  Government  gi-ant  is  afforded  to 
such  special  localities.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe,  as  shown  by  our  foreign  returns  in  the  Appendix, §  special  aid  is  given  by 
the  State  to  schools  in  poor  districts,  whether  urban  or  rural.  The  special  grant  to 
poor  districts  should  only  be  given  where  the  fees  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment, so  low  as  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of  this  poor  district  to  attend  the  school  with 
ease.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  special  grants  we  have  suggested  for  thinly-peopled 
or  for  poor  neighbourhoods  should,  as  in  the  Act  of  1876,  not  be  affected  by  any 
general  rules  as  to  the  reduction  of  grant. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject,  we  think  it  necessary  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  gross  expenditure  upon  elementary  education.  Mr.  Forster,  when  bringing  in 
the  Bill  of  1870,  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  combining  '•  efficiency 
with  economy."  Referring  to  the  burden  which  the  measure  wouhl  entail  upon  the 
payers  both  of  rates  and  taxes,  he  advocated  •'  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  public 
money,"  consistent  with  the  attainment,  of  his  object,  and  pointed  out  that  "  it  ought 
"  to  be  the  aim  of  Parliament  to  measure  what  they  give,  not  so  much  by  the  rate  of 
"  expenditure,  as  by  the  efficiency  of  that  expenditure."  While  recognising  the  fact 
that  the  ideal  standard  of  elementary  education  has  risen  largely  since  1870,  we  are 
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somewhat  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  persons  of  reputed  authority  in  such  matters      Part  V. 
appear  to  make  expense  the  chief  test  of  efficiency  ;  and  we  were  not  prepared  for  the     Cliapter  2. 

apparent  disregard  of  economical  considerations,  shown  m  the  course  of  some  of  the         

evidence  laid  before  us,  in  the  plans  advocated  for  carrying  out  the  legitimate  system 
of  elementary  education,  and  in  the  arrangements  required  to  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

We  discuss  elsewhere  questions  afiFecting  the  age  of  the  scholars,  and  the  standard  Increased 
and  subjects  of  instruction  that  can  properly  be  looked  for  in  elementary  schools.  "We  ^^P^nd'ture. 
wish  here  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  cost  gf  such  schools,  the  expenditure  on  which 
has  rapidly  increased,  and  is  now,  as  we  have  shown,  largely  in  excess  of  the  sum  con- 
templated as  necessary  by  the  Act  of  1870.  "We  think  that,  in  the  interest  of  education 
itself,  the  time  has  come  when  serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  limit  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  aided  schools  to  such  a  sum  as  will  allow  the  managers  to  carry  out 
their  duties  efficiently,  but  without  any  undue  strain  on  local  resources,  whether  pro- 
vided voluntarily  or  by  rates.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  resources  are  likely, 
ere  long,  to  be  further,  and  perhaps  largely,  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  rising  demands 
for  secondary  education. 

We  have  considered  how  far  it  might  be  expedient  for  the  State  to  place  a  maximum  Limit  of 
limit  upon  the  expenditure  of  public  elementary  schools.     But  we  have  come  to  the  expenditure 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  any  one  limit  which  would  not  either  '"expedient, 
cripple  small  or  medium-sized  schools,  or  be  excessive  for  large  ones  ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  any  limit  that  might  be  fixed,  though  theoretically  a  maximum, 
would,  in  fact,  be  quoted  as  justifying  expenditure  up  to  that  amount,  and  might  thus, 
in  the  cases  of  large  schools,  act  as  an  encouragement  to  extravagance.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  devise  a  scale  of  limitations  which  should  be 
adapted  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  elementary  schools.     Moreover,  so  far  as 
board  schools  are  concerned,  while  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
in  some  cases  extravagant  expenditure  in  the  past,  we  think  there  are  reasons  to  hope 
that  this  evil  will  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  future      For  in  most  districts  in  which 
the  system  of  board  schools  has  been  largely  developed,  the  education  rate  has  risen  to 
a  point  which  has  thoroughly  awakened  the  vigilance  of  the  ratepayers. 

While  we  recommend  the  retention  in  some  form  or  other  of  each  of  the  three  con-  Conclusion, 
stituent  elements  of  the  Variable  Grant,  we  think  that  the  following  modifications  of 
the  present  system,  which  are  based  on  suggestions  we  have  received  from  numerous 
witnesses,  would  offer  the  maximum  of  relief  with  the  minimum  of  disturbauce.  We 
propose  that  the  Fixed  Grant  bo  increased  to  10s.  per  child  in  average  attendance,  and 
that  the  conditions  on  which  the  fluctuating  grants  are  made  be  so  far  modified  as  to 
secure  that  their  amount  shall  depend  on  the  good  character  of  the  school  as  a  whole 
and  on  the  quality  of  the  acquirements  of  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars  rather 
than  on  the  exact  number  of  children  who  attain  the  minimum  standard  of  required 
knowledge.  In  order  to  carry  out  these  recommendations,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
treat  the  individual  examination  which  we  have  already  recommended,  not  as  a  means 
of  individually  assessing  grants,  but  merely  as  testing  the  general  progress  of  all  the 
scholars.  In  determining  what  amount  of  grant  the  Government  should  make  in  the 
future,  we  also  think  that  schools  should  be  assisted  according  to  their  deserts,  so  as  to 
promote  efficiency ;  whilst  no  undue  pressure  should  be  placed  on  dull  children,  and 
no  unnecessary  anxiety  and  worry  caused  to  managers  and  teachers.  Under  present 
circumstances  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  average  amount  of  the  variable  grant  should 
not  be  less  than  10s.  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance. 

Further,  as  the  child's  future  improvement  depends  so  greatly  upon  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  three  Rudimentary  Subjects,  we  think  that  in  distributing  the 
variable  grant  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  efficiency  in  the  elementary  subjects. 
In  addition  the  Inspector  should  report  separately  on  each  of  the  following  points  : — 
1.  Moral  training ;  2.  Cleaulihess,  both  of  school  and  scholars ;  3.  Quietness ;  4. 
Attention;  5.  Obedience;  0.  Accuracy  of  knowledge;  7.  General  intelligence;  8, 
Classification  ;  9.  Instruction  of  pupil  teachers.  The  Report  should  also  record  in 
detail  the  results  of  examination  in  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  should  state  speci- 
fically the  grounds  on  which  any  reduction  of  the  full  grant  is  recommended.  When 
managers  and  teachers  know  exactly  on  what  the  judgment  is  grounded,  we  believe 
that  apjjeals  against  the  inspector's  report  will  be  much  less  frequent,  and  that  in  most 
cases  it  will  be  confirmed  by  those  who  know  the  school.  Should  the  Inspector's  judg- 
ment be  challenged,  the  further  advantage  will  be  secured  by  the  report  being  thus 
specific,  that  the  particulars  being  precisely  set  forth,  it  can  be  submitted  in  detail  to 
appeal. 
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We  do  not  suggest  the  foregoing  proposals  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Infant 
iSichools,  In  regard  to  these  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  recommend  any  change  in 
the  existing  system  of  payment. 

We  also  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  inspector  reported  annually  upon  the  Physical 
Exercises,  and  whether  the  school  possesses  Lending  Libraries  or  has  established 
School  Penny  Banks. 

We  cannot  recommend  so  substantial  an  addition  to  the  fixed  grant  without,  at 
the  same  time,  laying  stress  on  the  necessity  of  increased  facilities  for  the  removal 
of  incompetent  teachers.  Where  such  incompetence  has  been  proved,  and  after  due 
notice  has  been  given,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Department  to  declare  a 
school  in  default,  and  thereupon  to  suspend  the  payment  to  it  of  any  grant.  We 
think  further  that,  whatever  be  the  ordinary  basis  of  payment  to  schools,  the  Depart- 
ment must  retain  its  present  power  of  ordering  deductions  from  the  grant,  or  even  its 
total  forfeiture,  for  grave  faults  in  instruction,  discipline,  or  of  morality  in  the  scholars, 
or  for  dishonesty  in  conduct  and  management  of  the  school. 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  grant  for  Cookery  which  is  already  given,  not  on 
examination,  but  on  the  condition  that  the  children  have  been  duly  taught,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  improved  Science  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools  should  be 
secured,  rather  by  payments  toward  special  science  teachers,  than  by  grants  founded  on 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  children  in  science.  In  like  manner  the  great 
improvement  which  has  resulted  in  many  schools,  through  the  appointment  of  an 
organising  master  or  local  inspector,  points  to  the  expediency  of  encouraging  school 
boards,  and  associated  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  to  appoint  such  persons,  and  we 
suggest  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  might  be  partly  employed  in  paying  a  portion 
(not  more  than  half)  of  the  salary  of  such  persons,  as  well  as  of  efficient  teachers  of 
drawing,  who  might  circulate  among  a  number  of  schools. 

Before  we  close  our  recommendations  as  to  the  grants  to  be  made  henceforth  to  all 
public  elementary  schools,  voluntary  or  board,  we  must  record  our  opinion  that  if  the 
managers  of  a  public  elementary  school,  which  has  once  been  passed  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  efficient  and  suitable,  are  ordered  by  that  authority,  under  pain  of  "  default," 
to  make  alterations  or  additions  to  the  buildings  or  playground,  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
local  expenditure  required  to  carry  out  these  improvements  should  be  made  by  the 
Education  Department. 

It  has  been  our  leading  object  to  make  such  recommendations  as  would,  in  our 
opinion,  secure,  within  a  reasonable  period,  that  none  but  good  schools  should  be 
acknowledged  by  the  Education  Department  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
State.  It  will  have  been  observed  that,  with  this  purpose  in  view,  we  have  recom- 
mended that  two  separate  days  of  examination  and  inspection  should  be  established  in 
all  cases  in  place  of  the  single  day  now  in  use ;  that  duly  trained  teachers  should 
gradually  be  substituted  in  all  cases  for  those  now  untrained  ;  that  a  system  of  pen- 
sions for  teachers  should  be  instituted  so  as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  those  no  longer 
equal  to  their  onerous  duties,  the  power  of  the  inspectors  to  insist  on  the  removal  of 
teachers  being  meanwhile  increased ;  that  the  essential  subjects  of  instruction  of  all 
schools  should  be  brought  more  into  conformity  with  the  practical  requirements  of  the 
people ;  and  lastly,  but  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  a  high  standard  of  moral 
training  should  be  insisted  upon  by  the  State  as  a  necessary  condition  of  an  efficient  school, 
a  training  which  we  have  asserted  can  only  be  based  upon  responsibility  to  Almighty  God. 
Having  taken  these  securities  for  the  efficiency  of  all  schools,  we  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  cause  whatever  to  fear  that  the  increase  which  we  have  above  recom- 
mended of  what  is  technically  known  as  the  fixed  grant  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
zeal  of  the  managers  and  teachers,  or  to  lower  the  standard  of  instruction  of  the 
children.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  confident  that,  by  thus  largely  diminishing  the  un- 
certainty and  anxiety  heretofore  caused  by  the  dependence  of  the  school  upon  the 
results  of  individual  examination,  and  by  weakening  the  inducements  to  pursue  ihe 
delusive  and  irrational  system  of  "  cram,"  fuller  scope  will  be  allowed  to  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  the  teachers,  and  a  higher,  more  enduring,  and  more  healthy  tone 
will  be  given  to  the  instruction.  We  must  further  put  on  record  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  come,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  information  at  our  disposal, 
that  the  present  large  annual  outlay,  as  it  is  now  distributed,  does  not  secure  for  the 
Nation  commensurate  results.  We  have  therefore  felt  it  our  duty  to  make  such 
recommendations  as  will,  we  hope,  give  to  the  country  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
thoroughly  efficient  and  suitable  primary  schools  in  return  for  its  present  large  outlay. 
If,  notwithstanding  the  retrenchments  we  have  proposed,  some  increase  of  expense 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  public  funds,  we  are  convinced  that  the  charge  will  not 
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be  grudged  when  the  people  are  satisfied  that  the  education  provided  does,  by  its      Part  V. 
thorougkness  and  depth,  better  equip  the  scholars  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of    Chapter  2. 
their  after  life.     We  desire  here  to  state  that  our  recommendations  should  be  taken  as        — 
a  whole,  and  not  as  single  suggestions  to  be  detached  from  each  other,  and  to  be 
adopted  separately. 

Our  recommendations  as  to  grants  in  this  chapter  are  made  on  the  supposition  of 
the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  administering  tbe  Parliamentary  grant,  and 
may  be  modified  by  proposals  to  assist  all  schools  from  the  county  rates.  Whatever 
be  the  form  which  the  Parliamentary  grant,  may  assume,  we  are  of  opinion  that  mana- 
gers may  reasonably  ask  not  to  be  placed,  in  respect  of  it,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  day.  Managers,  whetber  of  voluntary  or  board  schools,  undertake  onerous  and 
laborious  duties,  in  addition  to  wbich  managers  of  voluntary  schools  incur  not  infre- 
quently serious  personal  pecuniary  responsibility.  It,  therefore,  appears  to  us  to  be 
proper  that  the  share  of  the  cost  of  education,  which  is  provided  out  of  Imperial  taxa- 
tion, should  cease  to  be  dependent  upon  a  Minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  survival  of 
the  earlier  and  more  tentative  phases  of  the  education  question,  and  should  be  pro- 
tected, at  least  to  a  substantial  extent,  by  tlie  terms  upon  which  the  grant  is  awarded 
being  embodied  in  an  j^ct  of  Parliament.  We  would  further  recommend  that  when 
any  changes  have  to  be  made  in  the  Code  it  should  henceforth  lie  before  Parliament 
for  at  least  two  months,  in  print,  before  it  comes  into  force. 

In  completing  our  review  we  are  compelled  to  declare  our  conviction  that  the  time 
is  come  when,  for  the  best  interests  of  education,  some  more  comprehensive  system  of 
administration  shall  be  found,  with  a  view,  first,  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  grave 
and  inequitable  inequalities  between  the  two  systems  of  voluntary  and  board  schools  as 
now  existing ;  and  secondly,  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  future,  the  friction 
and  collision  which  has  so  often  and  so  injuriously  arisen  between  them.  We  do  not 
venture  now  to  draw  the  precise  outline  of  such  an  administration  in  the  form  of  a 
recommendation,  because  we  feel  that,  in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be 
the  form  which  county  government  may  take,  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  III.  Chapters. 

Income  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

The  financial  side  of  the  question  of  education,  has,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  Grov/ing 
engaged  a  large  share  of  our  attention.     The  gross  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  costliuess  of 
public  elementary  schools  between  the   year  1860    and    1886  is  largely  due  to  the  elementary 
additional  number  of  scholars  brought  under  efficient  education,  for  whereas  in  the  "  "  ^  '  "" 
former  period  the  proportion  of  the  population  under  instruction  in  aided  schools  was 
only  5  per  cent.,  it  had  increased  in  1886  to  between  16  and  17  per  cent.     But  there 
has  meanwhile  also  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  costliness  of  elementary  education.* 
In  the  year  1876,  the  average  annual  cost  per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  taking 
all  descriptions  of  elementary  schools  together,  was  11.  14s.  Sd.j     In  1886  the  sum  was 
11.  19s.  5d.,X  a  rise  of  4s.  9d.  a  head,  or  of  over  13  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Between  the  years  1860  and  1886,  the  cost  of  school  maintenance  per  head  rose  in 
Church  of  England  schools  from  19s.  6^.  to  36s.  5^d. ;  in  British,  Wesleyan,  and 
undenominational  schools  from  18s.  S^d.  to  38s.,  and  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  from 
13s.  7^d.  to  33s.§  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  as  has  been  already  stated, || 
that  the  cost  per  head  before  1862  does  not  include  the  grants  to  members  of  the 
school  staff,  which  were  afterwards  paid  direct  to  the  managers.  The  increase  on  one 
item  of  school  expenditure,  the  amount  paid  in  salaries,  accounts  for  another  part 
of  this  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  education  at  the  two  periods  referred  to,  for  the 
average  stipends  of  schoolmasters  have  gone  up  from  94Z.  to  over  120/.,  or  to  132Z. 
in  the  case  of  principal  and  to  90/.  in  the  case  of  assistant  teachers,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  mistresses  there  has  been  an  average  increase  from  61 L  to  73Z.,^  or  to  80/. 
in  the  case  of  principal  teachers  and  to  63/.  in  the  case  of  assistant  teachers. 

Lord  Lingen  makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  increased  costliness  of  The  alleged 
education.     After  allowing  that  the  educational  requirements  of  the  present  time  cause  causes  of 

_  '  _;_ ^ ,_ ___^^     the  increase 

•  1249-50  (Cumin).  f  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1876-7,  page  380. 

""t  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1886-7,  page  255.  §  1171,  1182,  1187,  1191  (Cumin). 

II  Part  II.,  chap.  1,  page  47.  f  1194  (Cumiu). 
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Part  V. 

Chapter  3. 

in  school 
expenditure. 


The  burden 
of  the  cost  oil 
the  Central 
Government . 


The  burden 
of  the  cost 
on  the  rates. 


the  cost  "per  scholar  to  be  very  considerably  increased,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  My 
"  own  opinion  is,  be  it  worth  what  it  may,  that  the  cost  per  scholar  is  larger  than  it 
"  need  be  at  this  time."*  He  accoimts  for  the  increase  of  the  cost  in  several  ways. 
One  is  that,  in  his  opinion.  "  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  many  of  the  large 
"  towns  are  larger  than  thoy  need  Iv  ;"t  and  another  is  that,  since  school  boards 
having  unlimited  funds  to  deal  with,  "  the  golden  rule  of  '  making  things  do,'  is  very 
"  much  i.verlooked  in  the  board  schools."  He  thinks,  too,  that  the  increase  of  the 
parliamentary  grant  has  led  to  extravagance. J  Two  other  causes  of  the  increased 
cost  of  education  he  speciiieq :  the  first  is  "  that  there  has  been  a  great  impulse  of 
"  public  opinion  in  favour  of  education,  and  some  impression  that  the  more  you 
"  spend  upon  it  the  more  eflBcientit  is  ;  the  other  is  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  rivalry 
"  between  the  board  and  voluntarj^  schools."  §  "We  express  no  opinion  upon  this 
evidence ;  having  already  fully  dealt  with  the  question  of  salaries  in  our  previous 
chapter  upon  teachers  and  staff. 

The  fund  for  elementary  education  is  derived  from  three  sources,  the  parliamentary 
grant,  local  resources  in  the  form  either  of  rates,  subscriptions,  or  endowments,  and 
school  fees.  The  portion  of  the  whole  cost  ot  school  maintenance  borne  by  the  State 
in  1860  is  stated  by  the  Department||  to  have  been  10s.  6d.  per  head  in  all  classes  of 
schools,  to  meet  a  local  outlay  per  head,  in  Church  of  England  schools  of  19s.  6^d., 
in  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  13s.  7ld.,  and  in  all  other  schools  of  18s.  SfiZ.  ;  but,  as 
we  have  stated  above,  this  does  not  include  the  grant  paid  direct  to  teachers  by  the 
Education  Department.  In  the  year  1886,  out  of  a  total  income  of  6,827, 189Z. 
contributed  for  the  maintenance  of  aU  elementary  schools,  the  amount  set  down  under 
the  head  of  Government  grant  is  2,866,700L,  or  about  42  per  cent  5[  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  not  only  has  the  gross  amount  of  the  education  grant  grown  enormously 
since  1860,  and  more  especially  since  the  passing  of  the  Education  Acts  of  1870  and 
1876,  but  the  amount  of  grant  per  head  paid  to  the  managers  has  also  very  largely 
increased,  namely,  from  10s.  6d.  in  1860  to  13s.  S^d.  in  1876,  and  to  17s.  2^d.  in 
1886.  The  rapidity  of  this  growth  is,  in  Lord  Lingen's  view,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  educational  legislation  of  1876,  when  the  obligation  to 
provide  half  the  income  from  local  sources  was  removed,  provided  the  grant  did  not 
exceed  17s.  Gd.  per  head  ;**  and  he  advocated  the  view  that  the  amount  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  future  from  the  central  government  ought  to  be  no  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  cost.ff  In  order  to  bring  about  this  reduction,  he  would  sweep  away 
the  present  complicated  system,  for  he  considered  that  it  exposes  the  State  to 
demands  on  a  variety  of  points,  on  some  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  demands 
for  more  money  are  made  with  success,"  and  that  it  "  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  aid  that  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  State,  as  being  the  subscriber  on  whom, 
through  a  great  variety  of  accesses,  the  greatest  pressure  can  be  exercised."  J  J  In 
its  stead  he  would  bring  in  a  system  providing  that  the  State  should  give  a  fixed 
subsidy,  bearing  a  certain  fair  proportion  to  the  whole  cost  of  education,  that  that 
subsidy  should  be  paid  to  snd  distributed  by  local  bodies,  hereafter  to  be  created, 
with  considerable  areas  of  administration,  and  having  ample  powers  to  raise  other 
money  by  local  rates,  and  that  these  local  bodies  should  be  empowered  to  propose 
equitable  and  liberal  terms  to  the  denominational  schools,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
co-operate  in  the  new  scheme. §§  Mr  Cumin  suggests  that  the  subsidy  proposed  in 
Lord  Lingen's  scheme,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  centi-al  local 
authority,  should  vary  according  to  the  reports  given  by  the  Chief  Inspector  upon 
sample  schools  visited  by  him  in  the  district  under  that  local  authority  ;  with  the 
result  that  instead  of  the  individual  schools  suft'ering  for  any  inefficiency,  the  whole 
district  would  be  fined  on  their  account.||||  We  foresee  great  difficulties  in  the  practical 
working  out  of  this  scheme. 

The  portion  of  the  cost  of  education  which  is  borne  by  the  rates  differs  in  amount 
very  widely  in  different  localities,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  so  raised 
for  school  maintenance  very  inadequately  represents  the  whole  of  the  charge  which 
education  now  places  upon  the  ratepayers.  From  the  last  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  (page  xl.)  it  appears  that  whilst  1,276,917L  was  raised  from  rates  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1886  for  school  maintenance,  the  other  charges  upon 
the  education  rate  brought  up  the  sum  total  to  2,526,495Z.,  the  average  rate  in  the  £ 


*  56,214-15  (Lingen).  f  56,294a  (Lingen).  J  .'56,298  (Lingen). 

§  56,414  (Lingen).  ||  See  Appendix  to  First  Report,  page  519. 

^  Beport  of  Committee  of  Council,  1886-7,  page  252. 

*•  56,213  (Lingen).  tt  56,348  (Lingen).  JJ  56,218  (Lingen). 

§§  56,360-1,  56,352  (Lingen).  {||{  58,954  (Cumin). 
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having  grown  from  6"3  pence  in  1883-4  to  7  pence  in  1885-6  in  England,  exclusive      p^rt  V. 
of  Wales.     In  this  sum  is  included  the  interest  and  repayment  of  loans  raised  for    chapter  3. 

building  board  schools,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  administration  of  school  boards.     We         

have  it,  further,  in  evidence  that  this  amount  would  be  very  largely  increased  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  volmitary  schools  supply  so  great  a  number  of  children  with 
elementary  education  outside  the  walls  of  the  board  schools.  In  Liverpool,  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  London  it  is  said  that  the  cost  to  the  rate  would  be  doubled,  and  in 
Sheifield  still  fui'ther  increased  if  the  voluntary  schools  were  extinguished.*  We 
gladly  record  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  promoters  of  voluntary  schools,  who, 
at  much  personal  sacrifice,  have  established  and  still  maintain  a  system,  which  pro- 
vided in  188G  for  the  education  of  2,882,339  scholars,  leaving  but  1,671,412  to  be 
educated  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  out  of  a  total  for  the  whole  country  of 
4,553.751.  Assuming  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  elementary  schools  does  not  rise 
beyond  the  present  scale  of  school  board  expenditure,  the  transfer  to  the  rates  of  the 
education  of  the  children  now  provided  for  by  voluntary  effort  would  involve  a  further 
charge  of  more  than  2,000,000/.  a  year  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  in 
addition  to  an  immediate  capital  outlay  of  a  very  large  sura  for  building  schools,  in 
place  of  those  which  were  not  transferred  to  school  boards.  In  the  year  1876  it  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Vice-Presideut  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  that  out  of  15,25O,0OOZ.  spent  on  school  buildings  since  Grovernment  aid 
had  lirst  been  given  to  elementary  education,  13,500,000/.  had  been  supplied  by  volun 
tary  donors.  As  a  rule,  the  value  of  the  sites  for  the  schools  was  not  included  in 
this  calculation  of  capital  expenaiture.  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  many  schools 
have  been  built  entirely  at  the  cost  of  voluntary  subscribers  m  the  12  years  since 
1876.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  loans  at  present  outstanding  for  the  cost  of  the 
erection  of  board  schools  amount  to  16,727,691/. 

Between  1870  and  1884,  Mr.  Cumin  says  the  amount  annually  raised  in  voluntary  'ITie  burden 
subscriptions  for  voluntary  inspected  schools  rose  from  418,839/.  to  732,524/.,  which  is  of  *s  <="»* 
an  increase  of  74  per  cent.f  But  this  source  of  income  has  been  subject  to  fluctua-  *"^ J'" ^^e^^^' 
tion,  as.  we  have  shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  our  Keport.  The  additional  sums 
compulsorily  exacted  as  school  rates  from  supporters  of  voluntary  schools,  many  of 
whom  conscientiously  disapprove  of  board  schools  for  reasons  which  we  have  already 
described,  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  although  the  exact  amouut  is  necessarily  a  mattei 
of  conjecture.  Many  witnesses  advert  to  the  heavy  pressure  on  those  who  not  only 
support  voluntary  schools,  but  are  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  rates  by  which  board 
schools  are  maintained  in  the  same  district.  Agricultural  and  commercial  depression 
has  fallen  with  severity  upon  those  classes  of  the  community  to  whom  is  chiefly  due 
the  support  of  voluntary  schools,  and  it  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  their  zeal  for 
voluntary  education,  if  tested  by  pecuniary  results,  should  under  adverse  conditions 
receive  such  liberal  expression,  j  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  income 
derived  from  endowments  has  steadily  increased ;  part  of  this  addition  arising  from 
the  appropriation  to  educational  purposes  of  local  charities  previously  applied  to  other 
purposes,  and  part  arising  from  benefactions  given  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
schools.  The  root  of  the  difficulty  is  put  in  very  few  words  by  one  voluntary  school 
manager:  "  Our  friends  will  not  pay  school  board  rates  and  also  provide  voluntary 
"  contributions."§  This  state  of  things,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
constitutes  a  great  hardship  for  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools,  some  of  whom 
are  beginning  to  complain  very  bitterly.  ||  "We  are  now  compelled,"  they  say,  "  to 
*'  pay  large  school-board  rates,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
"  tax  ourselves  again  for  the  support  of  one  particular  school,  and  they  suggest  that 
"  they  ought  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  considered  and  relieved,"^  "  more  especially 
■'  as  the  voluntary  schools  are  to  so  great  an  extent  saving  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
"  payers.'"-"-'  But  there  are  many  who  think  that  if  a  system  was  established  whereby 
voluntary  schools  should  be  helped  out  of  the  rates,  the  ratepayers  might  claim  to 
have  control,  not  only  over  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  and  the  secular  instruction 
given  in  the  school,  but  also  over  the  religious  instruction  ;  and  they  doubt  the 
practicability  of  entering  upon  such  a  course  without  endangering  the  independence 


•  32,717  (Hance) ;  52,059  (Daglish)  ;  30,746  (Diggle)  :  35,135  (Gilmore) ;  56,356  (Lingen). 

t  1379  (Cumin). 
%  12,245-7  (Graham) ;  36,599  (Nunu) ;  45,245  (Burges)  ;  46,090  (Aston)  ;  46,423  (Brooke). 
§  46,090  (Aston).  t  7396  (Waller)  ;  9326  (Allies). 

II  56,223-7  (Lingen)  ;    24,389  (Staracr)  ;    26,.552  (Richards) ;   46,092  (Aston)  ;    45,246  (Burges);    46,419 
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Pabt  V,     of  their  schools.*     There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  think  that  voluntary  schools 
Chapter  3.     should  share  in  the  rates.f     In  making  this  claim,  they  state  their  willingness  to  have 

their   accounts   publicly  audited,  and  they  would  allow  the  local  inspector  and  the 

guardians  to  visit  their  schools ;  but  they  would  in  no  way  suffer  the  ratepayers  to 
interfere  Avith  the  appointment  of  the  teachers  or  with  the  religious  teaching,  nor 
would  they  agree  that  the  ratepayers  should  exercise  general  control  over  the  schools.^ 
Some  witnesses  contended  that  subscriptions  paid  to  a  voluntary  school  should,  to 
that  extent,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  payment  toward  the  school  rate ;  in  support  of 
this  view  we  had  presented  to  us  a  petition  numerously  and  influenfcially  signed. 
There  are  said  to  be  250,000  signatures  attached  to  the  petition.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  opinion  was  expressed  by  several  witnesses  that  such  an  arrangement  would  pro- 
bably lead  to  endless  confusion.  § 
Lord  Lord  Lingen  has  put  his  view  of  the  case  of  the  voluntary  school  managers  in  very 

LiDgen's         clear  terms  : — "  The  voluntary  schools  do  not  share  in  the  rate.      The  board  schools 
P     '  are  supported  by  the  rate.     In  every  other  respect  (grants  from   the  ^tate,   and  fees 

"  and  endowments  if  there  are  any)  the  two  classes  of  school  stand  on  the  same 
"  footing.  BuL  you  have  this  broad  difference  between  them,  that  the  one  has  got  a 
"  legally  enforced  sum  to  draw  upon  to  any  extent  in  the  shape  of  the  rates,  the 
"  other  has  got  a  voluntary,  and,  therefore,  quite  uncertain  fund  as  the  correlative 
"  source  of  income.  That,  of  course,  makes  the  broadest  possible  distinction  between 
'*  the  maintenance  of  the  two  sets  of  schools  ;"||  and  "  it  is  much  more  difficult  for 
"  voluntary  schools  to  keep  themselves  in  existence  than  it  is  for  board  schools."^ 
Lord  Lingen  goes  on  to  say: — "Supposing  you  had  the  whole  country  mapped  out 
"  under  educational  authorities,  I  should  then  like  the  State  to  deal  only  with  those 
"  local  authorities  and  to  pay  them  a  certain  proportion  which,  I  think,  might  be  cal- 
"  culated  on  the  population.  I  then  would  take  away  the  bar  which  the  14th  section" 
(the  Cowper-Temple  clause  of  the  Act  of  1870)  "  now  imposes  upon  aiding  those  schools 
"  which  adopt  precise  religious  instruction.  That  bar  I  would  take  away.  Inasmuch 
"  as  the  local  bodies  would  have  to  tax  themselves  for  the  work  done  by  the  voluntary 
"  schools  if  they  failed,  my  impression  is,  that  if  left  to  themselves  they  would  come 
"  to  terms  with  the  voluntary  schools.  I  have  not  thought  out  all  the  conditions 
"  that  might  have  to  be  imposed  in  working  that  scheme  out,  but  I  think  that  the 
"  local  bodies  would  much  more  easily  solve  such  questions  than  the  State  would.""^'* 
He  also  stated  that,  in  his  view,  the  independence  of  the  voluntary  schools  in  the 
selection  of  their  teachers,  and  in  respect  to  the  religious  and  moral  discipline  "  would 
"  be  absolutely  uninterfered  with."-|-f  Under  this  plan  the  local  authority,"  he  says, 
"  would  have  to  work  the  detailed  examination   of    the    schools ;    and   the   central 


authority  would  have  to  work  the  general  inspection  of  the  schools."  J 


Conclusion.  The  difficulties,  political  and  otherwise,  which  would  attend  upon  any  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  appear  to  us  so  great,  as  to  prevent  our  recom- 
mending that  Lord  Lingen's  plan,  whether  in  other  respects  advisable  or  not,  should 
be  adopted,  if  the  repeal  of  that  clause  were  a  condition  of  the  scheme  being  accepted 
by  Parliament.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  Lord 
Lingen's  proposals  as  a  whole,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  we  should  desire  to 
see  a  greater  degree  of  control  in  educational  matters  than  he  seems  to  think  necessary 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Education  Department.  But  we  do  not  understand  him 
to  advocate,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  general  abolition  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause. 
That  clause  would  not  necessarily  affect  voluntary  schools  receiving  annual  aid  from 
the  rates,  any  more  than  it  does  at  present,  when  they  receive  such  aid  from  the 
guardians  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  poor  children.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  why  this 
principle  should  not  be  extended  further,  and  rate  aid,  in  respect  of  their  secular 
efficiency,  given  to  voluntary  schools  (as  it  is  now  given  to  industrial  and  reformatory 
schools)  without  the  imposition  of  a  clause  which,  under  the  Act  of  1870,  affects  those 
schools  only  which  are  locally  provided  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  rates.  The 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  rivalry 
of  rate-supported  schools.  If  the  power  of  the  purse,  upon  which  school  boards  have 
to  draw  has  involved  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  in  a  large,  and  it  may  be 
uncalled  for,  expenditure,  there  is  good  reason  why  that  purse  should  be  made  to 


•   10,728  (Duncan);  9350-1  (Allies)  ;  24,155  (Statner). 
t  26,555  (Richards)  ;  27.785  (Palgrave)  ;  36,348-36,350  (Nuun). 
j  26,556-7,  26,616  (Richards)  ;  27,787  (Palgrave)  ;  36,351  (Nuun). 

§  27,548  (Palgrave)  ;  24,391-2  (Stamer). 
II  .'56,222  (Lingen).  IT  56,225  (Lingen). 

••  56,290  (Lingen),  ft  56,294  (Lingen).  X%  56,308  (Lingen). 
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contribute  to  the  thus  increased  cost  of  the  voluntary  system.     The  voluntary  system  is      Pakt  V. 
not  merely  a  part,  but  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  our  national  education.     It  was     Chapter  3. 

to  be  supplemented,  not  supplanted,  by  the  rate  system.     The  two  systems,  as  the        

constituent  and   co-ordinate  parts  of  the  complete  machinery  of  national  elementary 
education,  appear  to  have  a  common  claim  for  support,  not  merely  on  the  taxes  of  the 
country,  but  upon  the  general  resources  of  the  localities  in  which  they  carry  on,  side 
by  side,  identical  work  with  equal  efficiency  ;  and  that  claim  is  all  the  stronger  because 
local  resources  are  saved  from  many  heavy  burdens   by  the  supporters  of  voluntary 
schools.     The  time,  indeed,  seems  to  have  come  for  a  new  departure.     The  country  is 
now  provided  with  a  national   system,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Forster  spoke  of  his 
Bill,  as  "  the  first  attempt  in  providing  national  education,"  because  it  would  "  provide 
"  for  the  education  of  every  child  of  the  nation."     The  supply  of  schools  is  complete ; 
a  full  staff  of  teachers  has  been   provided,   and   4|   millions  of  children  are  on  the 
registers  of  inspected  schools.     The  great  majority  of  these  schools,  containing  64  per 
cent,  of  the  scholars  on  the  rolls,  have  been  erected,  and  are  supported,  by  voluntary 
effort ;  the  promoters  of  which  are  nevertheless  rated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
board  system  in  school   board   districts.     We   think   that   if,    in   the  impending  re- 
organization of  the  local  government  of  the  country,  education  were   recognised   as 
one   of    the    most   iiDportant  branches   of   that  local  government,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  gradually  connecting  it,  more  or  less,  with  the  civil  administration  of 
each  locality,  much  of   the   unhealthy   competition   between  the   two  school    systems 
would  disappear,  and  the  expenditure  caused  by  their  rivalry  would  be  reduced.     Such 
an  aiTangement  would  also  tend  to  decentralize  the  present  system  in  a  way  of  natural 
local  development,  relieving  the  Education  Department  of  innumerable  administrative 
details,  and  largely  reducing  the  cost  of  its  staff,  while  retaining  for  the  Education 
Department  powers  of   general  control,  which   have  been  of  the   greatest   value  to 
education  in   the  past.     With  this  view,  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dation   made   in  1861  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,*  that  grants  should  be 
made  from  the  county  rates  to  elementary  schools,  for  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
in  reading,  writing,   and  arithmetic,  to  which  might  be  added  such  subjects  as  singing 
and  needlew^ork.     We  think  it  reasonable  and  just  that  the  supporters  of  voluntary  Voluntary 
schools,  should  retam  the  management  of  these  schools  on  the  condition  of  bearing  schooLs  to  h» 
some  substantial  share  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  in  subscriptions.     But  it  does  not  "f"!?'*'     "' 
seem  either  just  or  expedient  to  allow  the  voluntary  system  to  be  gradually  destroyed 
by  the  competition  of  board  schools  possessing  unlimited  resources  at  their  command. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  the  local  educational  authority  be  empowered  to  supple-   Conclusion, 
ment  from  local  rates  the  voluntary  subscriptions  given  to  the  support  of  every  public 
State-aided  elementary  school  in  their  district,  to  an  amount  equal  to  these  subscrip- 
tions, provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  ten  shillings  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance.     Where  a  school  attendance  committee  is  the  authority,  the  rate  should  be 
chargeable  to  the  separate  school  district  affected. 

The  school  boards  might  in  time,  if  not  at  once,  be  merged  in  the  local  authorities  Prospective 
charged  with  the  general  civil  administration.  Every  voluntary  school  might  in  that  legislation, 
case  receive  some  return  from  the  rates  to  which  its  supporters  contributed  ;  while 
every  ratepayer  would  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  of  this  class, 
because  he  would  know  that  the  rates  would  be  increased  by  the  burden  of  supplying 
the  place,  out  of  the  rates,  of  such  of  these  schools  as  might  cease  to  form  part  of 
the  efficient  supply  of  the  district.  We  offer  these  suggestions  in  view  of  the  probable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  school  maintenance,  which  may  result  from  the  adoption  of  some 
of  the  proposals  made  in  our  Report ;  in  the  belief  that  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of 
the  voluntary  system,  and  its  hold  upon  public  favour,  have  been  proved  by  the 
educational  history  of  the  last  18  years  ;  with  a  knowledge  of  its  harmonious  working 
alongside  of  the  board  system  in  towns  such  as  Liverpool"  and  in  other  large  centres; 
and  in  the  expectation  that  the  claims  of  its  supporters  to  take  part  in  filling  up 
deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  school  accommodation  throughout  the  country  will, 
henceforth,  be  fully  recognised  and  secured. 

Managers  of  voluntary  schools  make  a  further  complaint  that  their  school  buildings  The  rating 
are  rated  to  the  poor,  and  that  they  have,  among  other  things,  to  pay  rates  upon  them   "^  schools, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  board  schools.!     It  is  made  a  special  ground  of  complaint 
that  whilst,  in  the  case  of  board  schools  which  are  rated,  the  money  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers,  including,  therefore,  the  managers  and  sub- 

*  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Coramission,  page  545.  t  46,0S4  (Aston). 
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scribers  to  voluntary  schools,  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  it  has  to  be  provided 
e.xclusively  by  the  voluntary  contributors,*  and,  as  the  business  carried  on  in  the 
buildings  is  carried  on  for  no  profit,  it  is  contended  that  to  assess  them  to  the  rates  is 
inequitable  and  unfair,  since  it  is  charging  a  rate  upon  buildings  that  could  never  be 
let  for  any  purpose.f  On  the  other  hand  it  is  laid  down  in  repeated  legal  decisions 
that  under  the  existing  statutes,  all  property,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  such  as 
places  of  worship,  is  rateable  ;  and  in  estimating  the  rateable  value  of  schools,  account 
would  have  to  be  taken,  not  only  of  whether  they  would  be  profitably  conducted  under 
their  existing  educational  trusts  by  any  person  renting  the  premises,  but  also  Avhether 
their  trust  deeds  permitted  those  premises  to  be  sold  and  occupied  by  a  tenant  not 
subject  to  the  condition  of  using  the  buildings  for  an  elementary  school.  The  want  of 
u  uniform  basis  of  assessment  is  specially  complained  of,  some  schools  being  assessed 
upon  the  school  accommodation,  some  upon  the  average  attendance,  and  some,  again, 
at  so  much  per  cent,  on  the  capitalised  value  of  the  site  and  of  the  building.J  The 
smallness  of  the  rateable  value  of  these  buildings,  as  compared  with  the  gross  rateable 
value  of  the  towns  in  which  they  exist  (in  Newcastle  only  4,000L  out  of  756,OO0Z.),  is 
commented  upon  by  one  witness,  who  says  that  whilst  it  is  excessively  hard  for  an 
individual  school  to  pay  a  rate,  the  loss  to  the  whole  rate  through  exemption  of  the 
individual  school  would  be  inappreciable.  §  Lord  Lingen  is  against  all  exceptions,  ||  but 
the  general  feeling  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  witnesses  is  in  favour  of  public  elemen- 
tary schools  ceasing  to  be  assessed  to  the  rates.^  In  the  London  School  Board  district 
the  sum  charged  for  rates  on  the  board  school  buildings  is  estimated  at  3s.  lid.  a 
child;  the  gross  aimual  charge  running  up  to  67,833/.  Mr.  Diggle  recognises  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  board  schools  rated  to  the  poor,  a  commission  is  paid  first  to  collect 
the  rates  which  come  into  the  school  fund,  and  then  a  further  commission  when  the 
rates  on  the  buildings  are  paid  by  the  school  authorities ;  and  he  condemns  the  rating 
of  school  buildings  on  the  ground  that  "  the  incidence  of  it  is  unjust  and  inequitable."** 
"We  therefore  recommend  that  public  elementary  schools  for  which  no  rent  is  paid  or 
received  should  be  exempted  from  local  rates. 

The  income  derived  from  school  fees  is  an  item  which  has  grown  even  faster  than 
the  average  attendance,  having  increased  between  1870  and  1886  from  502,023Z.  to 
1,812,917?.,  or  from  8s.  4.j(Z.  to  10s.  5^d.  per  head.  Its  amount  per  head  varies  very 
much  in  different  kinds  of  schools  ;  averaging  lis.  2^4.  a  head  in  1886  in  all  voluntary 
schools,  to  which  amount  it  has  risen  from  8*.  4^i.  per  .head  received  in  1870.  In 
1886  school  fees  amounted  to  9s.  l^d.  in  all  board  schools,  but  they  ranged  generally 
from  16s.  l^d.  a  head  in  Wesleyan  schools  to  5s.  llft^.  a  head  in  the  board  schools  at 
Birmingham. ff 

Two  methods  are  in  use  for  relieving  indigent  parents  from  the  burden  of  paying 
their  school  fees.  Where  a  child  of  such  parents  is  attending  a  board  school,  the 
school  board  has  the  power  to  remit  the  school  fees ;  but  where  it  is  attending  a 
voluntary  school,  assistance  towards  paying  the  school  fees  can  be  obtained  by  law 
only  through  the  guardians.  But  many  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  especially 
Roman  Catholic,  largely  remit  fees  to  children  in  attendance;  12 '67  per  cent,  attend 
free  in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  2*66  per  cent,  in  schools  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  number  of  children  whose  school  fees  are  remitted  by  school  boards  varies  in 
different  localities.  It  amounts  to  6  per  cent,  in  HuddersfieldJJ  (12,600  out  of  303,715), 
to  about  4  percent,  in  the  London  school  board  district,§§  and  to  33  per  cent,  in 
Birmingham.  II II 

In  the  case  of  127,458  children  attending  voluntary  schools,  the  school  fees  are  paid 
by  the  guardians,  at  a  cost  to  the  rates  of  40,684Z.  os.  5d.  ;^^  the  guardians  also  paid 
9,042L  19s.  5d.  in  respect  of  the  attendance  of  33,070  children  at  board  schools;  these 
include  certain  fees  paid  on  behalf  of  families  receiving  out-door  relief.  A  great  many 
witnesses  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  fees  paid  by  the  guardians  ;"•'**'  parents 
refuse  to  apply  for  them  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  guardians  in  many  cases 
compel  the  applicants  to  appear  before  their  board.fff  "  They  feel,"  says  one  witness, 
"  the  humiliation,  not  only  of  seeking  relief  at  all,  but  of  having  to  ask  in  forma  j>au- 
"  peris ;  they  have  to  go  to  the  same  office,  and  to  the  same  officer,  as  if  they  were 
"  applying  for  out-door  relief,  and  the  same  time  of  attendance  is  generally  appointed 

•  34,680  (Gilmore).  t  48,108-9  (Scott)  ;  51,986,  56,989  (Arnold).  %  52,043  (Daglish). 

§  52,069  (Daglish).  ||  56,229  (Lingen). 

%  34,680  (Gilmore);  29,850  (Diggle)  ;  46,083  (Aston),  43,994-6  (Bruce). 
•*•  30,545  (Diggle)   (see  also  Tables  on  pages  1068  to  1089  of  the  Second  Report  of  the  Education  Com- 
tnission).  ft  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1886-7,  page  x.  J  J  20,723  (Tait). 

SS  29,827  (Diggle).         ||||  31,928  (Buxton).        tt  Report  of  Committee  of  Council,  1886-7,  page  248. 
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"  for  them.     They  object  to  the  exposure  of  their  private  family  circumstances,  and      Part  V. 
"  to  the  oflFensive  examination  subsequently  by  the  relieving  officer,  who  goes  through     chapter  3. 

"  the  rooms  of  their  homes,  and  makes  inquiries  at  the  workshops  and  works,  and  so        

'•  on  ;  and  they  also  object  to  the  harshness  and  oppressiveness  of  the  guardians,  who 
'•  treat  every  applicant  more  or  less  as  an  impostor,  or  as  being  lazy  or  inebriate."* 
Similar  objections  are  repeated  ever  and  over  again.f  and  various  suggestions  are 
made  in  order  to  mitigate  what  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  considerable  grievance. 
One  suggestion  is,  that  the  school  attendance  committee  of  the  union  should  undertake 
the  duty  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  these  fees  ;  this  committee  holding  in  jnany 
respects  the  same  position  towards  education  in  the  parishes  of  the  union,  as  the  school 
board  does  in  the  district  over  which  it  has  authority. J  Another  suggestion  is,  that 
the  guardians  and  the  school  board  should  occupy  the  same  office,  which  should  not 
be  associated  with  the  relief  of  thf;  poor,  to  which  all  parents  might  come,  whether 
they  desire  to  have  fees  remitted  at  a  board  school  or  paid  for  them  by  the  guardians 
at  a  voluntary  school,  §  a  suggestion  which  we  observe  is  already  carried  into  practice 
at  Sheffield  and  Manchester.(|  A  third  suggestion  is  to  the  effect  that  a  joint  com- 
mittee composed  of  a  certain  number  of  poor  law  guardians  and  of  members  of  the 
school  board  should  be  entrusted  with  this  duty.^  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
witnesses  would  prefer  that  one  authority  should  undertake  both  tasks,  paying  fees  to 
voluntary  schools,  and  remitting  them  for  the  board  schools  ;  and  the  school  board, 
where  it  exists,  has  been  proposed  by  some  few  witnesses  as  the  best  authority  to 
cany  out  this  work.  No  substitute  for  the  board  of  guardians  has  been  as  yet 
Kuggested  for  school  districts  in  which  there  is  no  school  board.** 

Even  should  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  law,  we  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  Conclusion, 
that  boards  of  guardians  generally  should  make  arrangements  for  entertaining  appli- 
cations for  the  payment  of  school  fees,  quite  apart  from  those  for  claiming  out-door 
i-elief,  and  in  any  case  that  they  should  institute  inquiries  by  their  officers  into  the 
circumstances  of  applicants  for  school  fees,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  attend  at 
the  workhouse  or  at  relief  stations.  "We  are  of  opinion  that  in  all  cases  the  guardians 
should  pay  fees  direct  to  the  school  managers,  and  not  include  them  in  any  lump  sum 
given  for  relief.  We  also  think  that  they  should  be  required  to  pay  fees  for  children 
under  five  years  of  age  where  the  parents  are  indigent,  or  for  children  who  have  passed 
the  limit  of  obligatory  school  attendance,  should  the  parents  of  these  latter  children  be 
willing  to  send  them  to  school.  If  the 'district  councils  proposed  in  the  Local  Grovern- 
ment  Bill  now  before  Parliament  should  be  established,  we  recommend  that  the 
payment  of  fees  for  indigent  children  should  be  at  once  confided  to  them,  and  that 
these  school  fees  should  be  charged  upon  the  rates.  Supposing  this  duty  to  be  laid 
upon  the  district  councils,  they  should  have  the  same  power  now  possessed  by  school 
attendance  committees  imder  the  Act  of  1876,  of  appointing  local  committees  in  each 
parish,  and  tlie  local  authority  to  which  was  confided  the  power  to  pay  fees  for  poor 
parents  in  rural  districts  should  be  required  to  make  provision  for  the  local  hearing 
of  applications  for  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  the  various  villages. 

In  view  of  the  alleged  fact  that  tables  of  fees  in    certain  localities  are  somewhat  Sliould  the 
capriciously  arranged,  many  witnesses  believed  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  in  Jj^fJucation 
aU  voluntary  schools  the  Education  Department  should  be  empowered  definitely  to  fix  fi^^^hf^e"' 
the  fee  to  be  charged.     Mr.  Fitch's  answer  to   such  a  proposal  is,  "  I  do  not  see  the  in  particular 
"  advantage  of  it.     I  think  that  the  managers  are  the  best  judges  of  the  capability  of  cases  ? 
••  parents  in  a  neighbourhood,  and  also  of  their  own  financial  position.     I  do  not  see 
"  the  need  for  the  exercise  of  any   authority  by  the  Department  in  that  matter,  "ff 
And  Mr.  Cumin,  taking  the  same  view,  says,  "  The  managers,  it  appears  to  me,  are  the 
"  best  judges  of  the  sort  of  education  and  of  the  cost   of  the  education  that  they 
"  provide,  and,  therefore,  I  should  leave  them  as  free  as  they  are  now."J|     We  cannot  inclusion, 
recommend   that   any    censorship  of   fees    charged   in   voluntary    schools    should   be 
entrusted  to  the  Education  Department.     We  point  out,  however,  that  an  effectual 
remedy  against  excessive  fees  would  always  be  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  of  the 
district,  who  can  pronounce  a  school  charging  excessive  fees  to  be  unsuitable  to  the 


•  26,539  (Richards), 
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population,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  Department  as,  in  his  opinion,  unsuitable 
for  the  district. 

One  other  subject  connected  with  the  finances  of  elementary  education  has  come 
under  our  consideration,  namely,  the  question  of  free  education.     We  have  received 
evidence  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  school  fees,  of  which  we  proceed  cow  to  give 
a  summary.     Those  who  advocated  the  total  abolition  of  fees  based  their  case  upon 
several  separate   considerations.      They  said   that  the  fee  system  is  a  hindrance  to 
education,  that  it    causes  great  injustice    to  children  by  reason    of   their  being    so 
frequently    sent  home  for  their  pence,  and  that  the  parents  are  continually  urging 
poverty  as  an  excuse  for  keeping  their  children  at  home.*     It  was  further  alleged 
that  if  school  fees  were  abolished,  a  great  cause  of  irregularity  of  school  attendance 
would  be  removed. f     Tbe  collection  of  the  fees,  too,  was  said  to  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  the  teachers,  who  might  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the  work  of  teaching.  J 
The  principle  of  the  payment  of  fees  in  London,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buxton,  the 
late    Chairman  of   the   School   Board,    had   broken   down ;    and  he   alleged    that   no 
machinery  can  properly  be  devised  for  equitably  adjusting  the  fees  over  so  vast  an 
area.§     Mr.  H.  E.  Williams  thought  that  gratuitous  education  would  get  rid  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  discriminations  between  the  most  wretched  persons  and  others.|| 
Mr.  T.  B.  Powell,  a  school  board  visitor  and  representative  of  the  Trades  Council, 
thought  it  logical  and  fair  that  education,  being  compulsory,  should  be  free.^     It 
was  alleged  by   another  witness  that   fees  in  London  are  very  difficult  to  recover, 
and  that  the   whole    system    worries  the    teachers.**      Dr.   Crosskey   advocates  free 
education  on  the  following   grounds.     He  says : — "  I  think  it  ib  a  corollary  of  the 
"  system  of  compulsion  ;  I  think  it  would  make  education  far  more  widely  diffused  ; 
"  that  it  would  stop  a  great  many  social  jealousies  and  troubles ;  that  it  would  relievo 
"  many  extremely  hard  and  cruel  cases ;  in  fact  in  every  direction  I  am  prepared  to 
•'  defend  it.  "tf     He  is  prepared  further  to  advocate  that  if  a  national  free  system 
were  established,  no  public  aid  should  be  given  to  any  school  whore  fees  continue  to 
be  charged. JJ     One  working  man  represented  that  fees  bear  very  heavily  upon  a  poor 
man  with  several   children  and  uncertain  employment,  who,  having  got  his  children 
on  the  school   register,  is  compelled  to  send  them  to  school  regularly,  while  his  richer 
neighbour,  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  fee  of   Is.  a  week,  may  or  may  not  send  his 
children  to  school  at  all.§§     Another,  on  the  contrary,  confessed  that  the  tax  is  not 
very  great  or  very  heavy,  although  he  thought  that  free  education  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, and  further  he  stated  that  any  parent  that  chooses  to  apply,  who  is  sufficiently 
poor,   can  get  remission  of  fees  easily  enough.     Mr.  Buxton  admits||||  that  there  has 
not  yet  been  any  very  decided  demand  for  free  education   in    England,  and  that  the 
average  attendance  iu  America,  where  all  schools  are  free,  is  nothing  like  so  good 
as   in    England.^f^     Here,  he   added.  "  I   think   that   that  is  because  of  the  peculiar 
"  circumstances  of  America ;    they  have  no  compulsion,   they   have  a  population  in 
"  which  there  is  a  continually  shifting  mass  of  emigrants,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the 
"  country  an  extremely  thin  population.     I  think  that  is  quite  enough  to  account  for 
"  it."     Mr.  R.  B.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  Visitors  in  the  division  of  East  Lambeth, 
stated  that  he  had  taken  out  facts,  which  showed  that  the  attendance  of   children 
whose  fees  were  remitted  was '82 1  per  cent.,  while  the  general  attendance  was  78  per 
cent.**"^     Dr.   Crosskey,  too,  on    being  asked   what  would  be  the   feeling  of   parents 
paying   high   fees,    if   school    managers   now    charging    them    were    compelled,    as   a 
condition  of  obtaining   the  grant,  to  open  their  schools  to   all  comers,  in  whatever 
condition  of  life,  or  from  however  bad  a  home,  gave  this  answer,  "  I  reply,  that  no 
"  doubt  at  the  present  moment,  in  consequence  of  our  extreme  neglect  of  education 
"  in  the  past,  we  have  large  classes  of  roughs,  large  classes  of  uneducated  people, 
"  and  large  districts  in  which  there  are  very  sordid  surroundings ;  and  there  are  some 
"  temporary  difficulties  ;  but  I  believe  that  as  the  people  are  educated  it  will  be  both 
"  possible  and  desirable  to  fill  a  town  with  sufficient  schools  for  the  whole  population, 
"  and  then,  by  having  enough  of  them,  provision  will  be  made  for  parents  of  every 
"  class  of  society.     We  have  obstacles  to  remove,  without  doubt,  which  are  the  result 
"  of  neglect,  and  there  are  exceptional  means  necessary  now."f ff  _  ' 

Ou  the  other  side,  it  is  said  that  parents  generally  do  not  complain  of  being  oppressed 
by  the  payment  of  fees,  and  that,  in  cases  where  the  parent  is  out  of  work,  children 

*  16,333-4  (Clark).  t  30,984-5  (Crosskey) :  31,391  (Buxton).  +  31,426  (Buxton). 
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are  allowed  to  attend  school  without  the  fee.''"     The  abolition  of  fees,  it  is  said,  is      Pari  V. 
neither  generally  demanded  by  the  parents,  nor  required   on   account  of  any  educa-    Chapter  3 

tional  exigency .f     Besides,  it  is  added,  the  total  effect  of  school  fees  is  favourable  to         

regularity,  for  parents  who  havn  paid  I'or  a  week's  schooling  like  to  have  full  measure 
for  their  money.J  Experience,  too,  it  is  said  by  some  witnesses,  shows  that  it  is 
the  free  scholar  who  is  the  most  in'egular  in  his  attendance, §  but  another  witness 
accounted  for  this  by  the  statement  that  these  children  came  from  the  poorest 
homes.  Mr.  Diggle,  in  a  table  which  we  have  elsewhere  printed||  has  shown  that 
in  London  the  lowest  percentage  of  attendance  is  to  be  foucd  where  the  fee  is 
a  penny,  and  that  practically,  with  both  boys  and  girls,  the  higher  the  fee  the 
better  is  the  attendance.  Again,  it  is  maintained  that  the  schools  in  which  the 
highest  fees  are  charged  are  the  most  popular,^  and  an  instance  is  quoted  from 
Liverpool  of  a  school  which  had  formerly  been  a  f?ee  school  being  turned  into 
a  penny  school  with  the  result  of  increasing  the  regularity  of  the  attendance  of 
the  children  who  had  previously  belonged  to  the  school,  and  also  of  increasing  the 
number  of  scholars,  though  the  witness  stated  that  these  children  came  from  the  poorest 
people.**  In  reply  to  the  statement  male  by  the  friends  of  free  education,  that  the 
collecting  of  the  fees  wastes  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  head  teacher,  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board  gives  the  results  of  an  experiment  tried  in 
10  school  departments,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  1,523  children,  who  paid 
fees  on  the  Monday  morning.  in  nine  of  those  departments  the  average  time 
occupied  was  from  eight  to  nine  minutes ;  in  the  tenth,  where  the  head  teacher 
did  all  the  work,  the  classes  meanwhile  going  on  with  their  lessons,  the  time  taken 
was  forty-five  minutes.f-j-  It  ia  urged,  further,  that  parents  take  a  pride  in  paying 
for  their  children's  education,! J  and  that,  with  the  abolition  of  fees,  the  poorer 
ratepayers  who  have  no  children  to  educate  would  have  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  in 
having  to  pay  as  much  in  the  shape  of  rates  as  those  parents  whose  children  attend 
the  schools  §§  Mr.  Fitch  expresses  his  opinion  on  this  point  as  follows : — "  I  have 
"  always  felt,"  he  says,  "  that  the  payment  of  fees  by  the  parents  was  a  most 
"  valuable  thing,  partly  because  it  provides  a  very  large  fund  ....  and  partly 
"  because  it  is  the  one  contribution  towaids  public  education  which  is  most  cheer- 
"  fully  and  most  appropriately  paid,  and  by  those  persons  who  have  the  strongest 
"  interest  in  having  the  work  done."  "  The  influence  of  the  parents,''  "  the  right 
"  of  choice  of  schools  which  they  exercise  now,  and  the  very  legitimate  weight 
"  which  their  wishes  have  with  teachers,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  sacrificed  if  the 
"  payment  of  fees  was  given  up,  and  T  should  be  sorry  on  many  grounds  to  see 
"  that  done."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  while  on  the  other  hand  it  would  be  most 
•'  mischievous  to  impose  an  universal  free  system  in  a  great  number  of  districts  where 
*'  people  pay  fees  most  cheerfully  now,  I  do  not  see  in  principle  any  reason  why  the 
"  same  thing  should  not  happen  here  as  happens  in  Germany  and  in  many  other 
"  countries,  viz. :  that  a  given  municipality  should  be  at  liberty  to  free  its  own  schools, 
"  and  to  make  its  own  arrangements  with  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools.  In 
"  this  way  the  free  system  might  be  tried  in  any  locality  where  .the  people  believed 
"  in  it,  and  were  prepared  out  of  their  own  rates  to  pay  for  it."|l||  He  says,  in  con- 
clusion, "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  schools  freed  by  larger  grants  from  the  public 
"  Treasury.  That  would  practically  throw  too  much  of  the  influence  over  schools  on  to 
"  the  Department."  It  is  a  striking  circumstance,  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  conside- 
ration of  this  question,  that  in  the  purely  rural  districts  such  a  thing  as  a  free 
elementary  school  is  almost  unknown,  and  as  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  giving 
gratuitous  education  in  such  districts,  we  think  it  well  to  quote  the  testimony  of  two 
able  witnesses  who  tried  the  experiment  in  rural  evening  schools.  Miss  Castle,  head 
mistress  of  Duncton  National  School,  near  Petworth,  stated  that  when  she  gave  up  fees 
in  her  evening  school  it  dwindled  and  fell  to  nothing,  and  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish, 
Vicar  of  Selmeston,  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect.*** 

Mr.   Cumin  puts  the  case  of  free  education  as  follows  ;    he  says,  "  Free  education  Mr.  Cumiu's 
"  means  that  by  Act  of  Parliament,  if  a  board  or  a  volunteer  sets  up  a  school  and  op'nion. 
"    charges  a  fee,  that  is  illegal.     Therefore,  you  would,  by  establishing  free  education, 
"  take  away  the  option  of  anybody  to  set  up  a  school  and  charge  a  fee.     I  think  that 
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Part  V.      "  that  would  be  a  tyranny  which  would  not  be  endured  by  the  people  who  conduct 
Chapter  3.     "  schools,  and  certainly,  I  should  say  that  it  would  never  pass  the  House  of  Commons. 

*'  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  impossible.     My  notion  is,  that  there  are  many  cases  where 

"  there  ought  to  be  free  schools,  but  that  is  a  purely  local  question ;  and  what  I 
"  would  suggest  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  is  to  make  free  schools  a  question  of 
"  local  option.  If  a  board  choose  to  set  up  free  schools,  they  may  do  so,  and  if  a  board 
"  choose  to  have  paying  schools,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so."* 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Buxtonf  proposes  to  throw  the  cost  of  the  abolition  of  fees  upon 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  fearing  a  reaction  against  education  if  too  much  of  the  burden 
of  the  cost  is  thrown  upon  localities ;  J  and  his  plan  is  to  take  the  average  sum  per 
head  which  school  fees  now  annually  amount  to,  nearly  lis.  2cZ.,  and  to  make  to  every 
elementary  school,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  an  extra  grant  from  the  Education  l)epartment 
of  that  amount  per  head.§  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  incidence  of  this 
compensation  would  be  most  unequal ;  and  Mr.  Buxton  admits  that  those  school  boards 
whose  average  fees  are  now  higher  than  the  sum  just  named,  viz.,  lis.  2d.,  would  be 
prejudiced  financially,  and  have  in  consequence  to  raise  a  greater  sum  from  the  rates.lj 
In  some  cases  where  the  fees  at  present  are  low,  the  result  might  be  to  throw  nearly 
the  whole  burden  of  the  cost  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  From  the  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  for  1886-7.  page  248,  it  appears  that  the  amount  paid  in 
school  pence  during  the  previous  year  in  board  and  voluntary  schools  was  as  follows  : 
by  scholars,  1,763,189L ;  by  guardians,  49,727^.  It  may  be  added  that  many  persons 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  duties  primarily  belonging 
to  its  individual  members  not  only  violates  sound  principles  of  political  economy,  but 
also  tends  to  sap  that  independence  of  character  which  dill'erentiates  English  methods 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  life  from  the  action  of  other  countries,  whose  citizens  are 
content  to  leave  to  a  superior  and  central  authority  the  initiation  and  conduct,  as  well 
as  the  control,  of  all  undertakings  for  the  public  weal. 
Conclusioi).  If,  as  we  think,  provision  of  the  due  necessaries  of  education,  as  well  as  of  the 

necessaries  of  life,  is  part  of  the  responsibility  incumbent  on  parents,  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  public  contributions  and  private  benevolence  are  already  doing  all 
that  can  be  safely  required  of  them  in  augmentation  of  the  payments  properly 
exacted  from  parents.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
is  greatly  in  favour  of  maimaining  the  present  system,  established  by  the  Act  of 
1870,  whereby  the  parents  who  can  afibrd  it  contribute  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  form  of  school  fees. 
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PART    VI.  faetvi. 


Local  Educational  Authorities. 


The  whole  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  at  pi-esen'   divided  between  two  classes  of  Two  local 
local  educational  authorities — the  school  board  and  the  school  attendance  committee  ;  educational 
the  former  created  by  the  Act  of  1870,  the  latter  by  that  of  1876.     In  respect  of  the  authorities, 
former  of  thf  se  authorities,  the  first  question  raised  before  us  concerns  the  method  of 
its  election,  which  is  defined  by  section  29  of  the  Act  of  1870.     The  ratepayers  elect  a  Election  of 
school  board  by  the  method  known  as  cumulative  voting,  which,  giving  to  each  elector  school 
as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  permits  him  to  distribute  his  votes  board*  by^ 
among  the  candidates  in  whatever  proportion  he  may  please.*     The  effect  of  such  ^"™" 
cumulative  voting  is  to  enable  even  small  minorities  of  the  electors  to  return  a  candi- 
date of  their  own  way  of  thinking,  when  they  would  have  no  chance  of  doing  so  by 
voting  in  the  ordinary  way.     Lord  Lingen  was  asked  for  his  opinion  on  the  working 
of  the  cumulative  vote  in  school  board  elections,  and  whilst  disclaiming  any  special 
experience,  he  expressed  himself  "  in  favour  of   the  cumulative  vote  everywhere."f 
"When  further  asked  whether,  apart  from  official   experience,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
practical  working   of  the  principle,  he  replied,  "  On  the  whole,  and  as  things  go,  I  am 
"  satisfied. ";|:     On  being  still  further  pressed  whether  he  did  not  recognise  the  dis- 
advantages which  some  persons  saw  in  the  working  of  the  cumulative  vote,  he  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  secured   "  a  more  responsible  body  of  managers  and  a  more . 
"  careful  body  of  electors  than  simply  the  vote  per  head  of  the  ratepayers."§     Mr. 
Cumin,  who  was  at  the  Education  Department  at  the  time  when  the  original  Bill, 
which  resulted  in  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  was  drafted,  and  has  ever  since  had 
official  cognisance  of  the  working  of  its  provisions  throughout  the  country,  is  substan- 
tially of  the  same  opinion,  notwithstanding   the  anomalous  results  which  he  admits 
sometimes  issue  from  cumulative  voting.     He  gave  as  his  chief  reason  for  wishing  to 
retain  the  cumulative  vote,  that,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  it  secured  the  representation 
on  the  school  board  of  the  different  denominations,  without   which   he   thought   it 
doubtful  whether  school  boards  would  be  able  to  enforce  all  round  the  byelaws  for 
compelling  attendance,||  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  possible  to  secure  the  confidence 
of  religious  bodies  and  parents  in  any  other  way.^ 

Several  witnesses  pointed  out  the  anomalies  which  had  arisen  in  the  working  of  the  Anomalies 
cumulative  vote  within  the  limits  of  their  own  observation,  specifying,  amongst  other  of  cumulative 
things,  the  uncertainty  of  the  result  ;**  the  occasional  elimination  of  valuable  members  ^°^' 
of  a  school  board  ;ff  the  defeat  of  popular§§  candidates;  the  election  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  some  popular  cry  quite  outside  educational  questions ;   and  the  occasional 
failure  of  a  majority  of  votes  to  return  to  the  board  a  proportionate  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  harmony  with  their  views.     "We  have  not,  however,  taken  so  much  evidence 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  as  we  should  otherwise  have  thought  necessary,  because  the 
whole  question  was  inquired  into  carefully  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1885.     Before  that  Committee,  Sir  F.  Sandford,  Mr.   Forster,   and  Mr.   Cumin,  all 
gave  strong  evidence  that  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1870  had  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  fair  representation  of  different  schools  of  opinion  on  school  boards.     Mr.  Forster 
expressed  his  conviction   that  "  the  result  has  been  a  far  better  working  of  education, 
"  because  if  there  had  not  been  this  proportional  representation,  those  who  had  the 
"  charge  of  educatioii  up  to  that  time  would  very  likely  not  have  been  represented. "|||| 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cumulative  vote  has  certain  draw-  Single 
backs.  In  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  the  electors  being  able  to  judge  of  the  transferable 
probable  success  of  the  candidates,  the  tendency  is  to  cumulate  votes  on  one  candidate 
instead  of  distributing  them  among  several.  For  instance,  in  the  first  Marylebone 
election  for  the  School  Board  of  London,  where  there  were  seven  seats,  and  where 
therefore,  each  voter  had  seven  votes.  Miss  Garret  received  48,000  votes,  while  the 
lowest  successful  candidate,  Mr.  "Watson,  came  in  with  8,400  only.     In  fact,  a  popular 


*  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  75.  s.  29.  f  56,470  (Lingen).  J  56,472  (Lingen). 
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candidate  tends  to  weaken  his  own  side,  and  the  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  diminish 
this  tendency  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of  wire-pulling.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that, 
if  a  party  endeavours  to  return  a  number  of  members  which  is  not  an  aliquot  part  of 
the  number  to  be  elected — for  example,  4  out  of  15 — the  division  of  the  votes  becomes 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  In  the  system  known  as  the  single  transferable  vote, 
under  which  the  elector  places  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  against  the  several  candidates,  in 
the  order  of  his  preference,  the  surplus  votes  of  any  candidate  are  passed  over  to 
another  in  the  manner  thus  indicated  by  the  elector.  This  obviates  the  waste  of  voting 
power,  diminishes  the  opportunity  for  wire  pulling,  and  is  regarded  as  simpler  than  the 
present  system.  ^  .^ 

On  the  whole,  we  are  in  favour  of  retaining  some  form  of  proportional  representation 
in  our  school  board  elections,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  adoption  of  the  single 
transferable  vote,  which  possesses  the  advantages  of  the  cumulative  vote,  without  the 
inconvenience  which  sometimes  arises  in  the  operation  of  the  latter.  We  are  also  of 
opinion  that  it  ^rould  be  advisable  to  divide  the  larger  towns  into  constituencies,  each 
returning  not  more  than  five  members  of  the  school  board. 

The  expense  attending  candidature  for  a  seat  on  the  school  board  in  large  con- 
stituencies was  dwelt  upon  by  several  witnesses  as  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
candidates,  and  as  an  injury  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  London,  where  this  evil 
culminates,  the  late  Chairman  of  the  School  Board  tells  us  that  several  elections  have 
cost  him  7001.  each,  and  he  has  heard  of  over  1,000?.  being  spent  by  a  single  candidate 
on  a  school  board  election.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  a  limit  imposed  by  law  to  the 
expense,  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  case  of  parliamentary  elections,  and  he 
thinks  that  Parliament  is  bound  to  find  some  cheaper  mode  of  electing  a  school  board.* 
These,  no  doubt,  are  extreme  cases,  but  we  have  been  informed  that  it  costs  nearly 
300Z.  to  contest  a  seat  on  the  school  board  at  Hull,f  and  at  Leeds  about  60LJ  The 
recommendation  we  have  already  made  that  the  constituencies  be  subdivided  will,  if 
adopted,  have  the  efiect  of  much  diminishing  the  cost  of  elections.  One  natural  result 
of  the  costliness  of  a  contest  is  that  it  tends  to  limit  the  choice  of  candidates.  Some 
witnesses  complain  that  the  worry  of  electioneering  is  affecting  the  character  of  school 
board8.§  "We  learn  with  regret  that  school  board  elections  sometimes  run  on  other 
than  on  educational  lines.  ||  One  specific  abuse  has  been  brought  to  our  notice,  to 
which  school  boards  themselves  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  put  an  end,  viz.,  the 
interference  of  board  school  teachers  in  the  election  of  a  new  board.^  Such  a  power 
every  school  board,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  exercise  when  it  becomes  necessary,  an^ 
we  think  that  the  practice  alluded  to  should  be  strictly  forbidden. 

The  length  of  time  for  which  a  school  board  ought  to  be  elected  has  been  another 
subject  on  which  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  evidence  before  us.  The 
elections  are  at  present  triennial,  and  the  whole  board  goes  out  of  office  at  one  time. 
Complaints  have  been  made  to  us  of  the  want  of  continuity  in  policy  thus  liable  to 
occur  between  one  school  board  and  that  succeeding  it ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  by 
several  witnesses  that  two-thirds  only  of  the  board  should  vacate  their  seats  at  each 
election,  so  as  to  leave  a  nucleus  round  which  the  new  elements  might  form  them- 
selves.** Closely  connected  with  this  question  of  the  partial  retirement  of  the  board 
is  that  of  the  length  of  the  period  for  which  it  is  to  be  elected.  Lord  Lingen,  in 
advocating  the  retirement  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  at  each  election,  would  make 
school  board  elections  biennial.ff  But  the  prevalent  opinion  among  witnesses  seemed 
to  tend  towards  lengthening,  rather  than  shortening,  the  period  of  office,  so  as  to  make 
elections  less  frequent.JJ  The  late  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  however, 
would  not  desire  that  the  board  should  be  elected  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
years,§§  and  he  thought  that  a  general  election  was  better  on  the  whole  than  a  partial 
one.||||  Mr.  Cumin  apparently  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  County  Boards  shall 
greatly  diminish  the  number  of  local  elections.^^  Pending,  however,  any  such  legis- 
lative changes,  we  are  not  prepared  to  make  specific  recommendations  on  this  point. 
In  the  event  of  school  boards  not  being  superseded  by  some  other  local  authority,  we 
think  that  a  somewhat  longer  term  of  office,  with  partial  renewal,  would  be  an 
improvement.  ,( 

At  the  time  when  we  were  taking  evidence  on  this  subject,  the  present  Local 
Government  Bill  had  not  been  brought  forward.     On  the  assumption  that  the  ele- 
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mentary  education  of  the  country  remains  outside  the  scope  of  that  Bill-,  we  proceed     Part  VI. 

to  consider  what  should  be  the  local  organization  of  our  elementary  education.     A         

good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  oflered  to  us  for  and  against  the  universal  establish- 
ment of  school  boards,  but  this  proposal  has  been  regarded  by  its  opponents  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  as  in  view  of  the  bearing  it  has  on  a  very 
different  proposal,  viz.,  universal  board  schools.*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
scheme  of  County  Boards,  dealing  with  education,  shadowed  forth  by  Lord  Lingen, 
and  approved  by  Mr.  Cumin,  involves  something  of  the  nature  of  universal  school 
boards,  so  far  at  least  as  that  it  would  involve  the  levying  of  a  universal  school  rate. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Lingen  hopes  that  means  might  be  devised  for  preventing  the 
absorption  by  County  Boards  of  voluntary  schools.  But  according  to  Mr.  Cumin's 
estimate  of  the  operation  of  the  scheme,  voluntary  schools  would  not  survive  five 
years.f  Were  this  anticipation  to  be  realised,  the  result  would  be  that  universal  school 
boards  would  soon  lead  to  universal  board  schools.  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
probability  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  a  general  establishment  of  school  boards  is 
due,  not  so  much  to  jealousy  or  dread  of  interference  by  representative  ratepayers  in 
the  work  of  voluntary  school  management,  as  to  disapproval  of  the  restriction  of 
distinctive  religious  teaching,  imposed  upon  the  rate-supported  schools  by  section  14  of 
the  Act  of  1870. 

Passing  next  to  the  other  form  of  local  educational  authority, — the  school  attendance  School 
committee, — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  duties  are  by  no  means  of  the  same  attendance 
wide  and  responsible  kind  as  those  of  the  school  board.  The  former  body  was  created  committees, 
almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  attendance  in  those  school  districts  in  which 
there  was  no  school  board.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  educational  supply, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  bound  to  notify  to  the  Department  any  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation that  may  occur  in  their  district ;  and  even  the  duty  of  paying  fees  for 
indigent  parents  lies  not  with  them,  but  with  the  board  of  guardians.  We  have 
already  in  the  chapter  on  school  attendance  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  has  been  carried  out  by  school  boards  and 
school  attendance  committees.  But  any  shortcomings  in  the  results  of  the  working  of 
compulsion  are  so  dependent  on  other  causes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  attitude  of  the 
local  magistrates  towards  compulsion,  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  any  positive  conclu- 
sion from  the  school  attendance  as  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  local  authority. 
Many  representatives  of  school  boards  have  been  examined  as  to  the  working  of  their 
boards  :  but  one  or  two  witnesses  only  have  given  evidence  before  us  as  the  result  of 
their  official  experience  of  school  attendance  committees.  Canon  Willes,  who  has  been 
the  Chairman  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  the  Lutterworth  Union,  in 
Leicestershire,  deposes  to  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  its  work  has  been  carried 
on  from  its  first  appointment,  and  to  the  great  success  which  has  attended  its  efforts  to 
secure  regular  attendance  at  school.^  Several  witnesses,  not  being  members  of  atten- 
dance committees,  have  been  questioned  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  in  their  own 
school  districts,  and  the  evidence  given  has  varied  very  much  according  to  locality. § 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  school  attendance  committees  have  the  power  of  calling 
into  being  local  committees  in  any  school  districts  within  their  union,  for  the  purpose  committees, 
of  assisting  them  in  securing  school  attendance.  It  has  been  previously  mentioned 
that  the  existence  of  such  local  committees  has  not  come  prominently  before  us,  and 
we  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  have  not  been  extensively  formed  ;  but  evidence  has 
here  and  there  been  given,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  indicating  that  such  local 
committees  exist  in  some  places. 

On  the  whole,  we  judge  that  the  school  attendance  committees,  which  are  chiefly  n  nclusion 
established  in  rural  districts,  have  administered  the  law  of  compulsion  at  least  as  well 
as  rural  school  boards,!  and  that  many  of  them  are  improving  in  their  work  as  time 
goes  on.^  The  tables  of  school  attendance  arranged  in  counties  are  favourable  to  the 
rural  districts,  in  which  school  attendance  committees  abound.  But,  it  must  be  added 
that,  according  to  testimony  before  us,  attendance  is  more  easy  to  enforce  in  the 
country  than  in  towns,  the  latter  being  mostly  under  school  boards.**  There  is  one 
weakness  to  which  we  would  call  attention  in  connexion  with  local  authorities,  that 
they  have  no  longer  periodically  to  render  any  account  of  their  work,  either  to  the 
Education  Department  or  the  Local  Government  Board.  We  think  that  an  annual 
return  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Education  Department  by  every  local  authority,  giving 
the  following  statistics,  viz.,  the  number  of  attendance  officers  employed,  of  meetings 
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held,  of  parelits  interviewed,  of  summonses  taken  out,  and  of  convictions  obtained,  also 
the  cost  of  legal  proceedings  and  any  other  information  relative  to  their  duties  which 
the  Education  Department  may  require.  This  will  afford  to  the  Department  a  better 
opportunity  of  calling  to  account  either  a  school  board  or  a  school  attendance  com- 
mittee for  any  obvious  negligence  or  maladministration.  The  character  of  the  infor- 
mation which  we  propose  should  be  given  is  shown  by  the  returns  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1878-79,  p.  xxxvi. 

It  has  been  thought  by  several  witnesses  that  the  small  rural  school  boards,  which 
are  notoriously  weak  as  educational  authorities,  might  with  advantage  be  grouped 
together,  so  as  to  represent  a  larger  area  than  at  present ;  that  this  would  lead  to  a 
more  effective  board  being  elected  in  consequence  of  the  extended  choice  which  would 
thus  be  given  of  members  to  form  the  board ;  and  the  Union  has  been  suggested  as 
the  only  legally  recognised  area  at  present  offering  itself  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is  said 
that  a  more  independent  authority  might  thus  be  secured,  and  that  the  management  of 
schools  should  be  largely  delegated  to  voluntary  local  committees.  But  in  the  present 
uncertainty  as  to  the  form  which  county  government  may  hereafter  take,  it  would  be 
premature  to  make  any  definite  recommendations  as  to  the  nature  and  the  powers  of 
the  local  educational  authorities  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  constitute.  Since  we 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  our  Report,  a  Bdl  for  the  reform  of 
the  local  government  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  laid  before  Parliament ;  our 
colleague,  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  has  prepared  a  scheme  by  which  he  proposes  to  fit 
into  the  county  machinery  provided  in  that  measure,  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  as  we  propose  that  it  should  be  amended.  Without  expressing  any  opinion 
on  Sir  Francis  Sandford's  plan,  we  think  it  worthy  of  consideration,  and  insert  it  as 
an  Appendix  to  this  chapter  of  our  Report." 


Memorandum  as  to  Mode  of  bringing  Education  within  the  Scope  of  the  Local 

Government  Bill. 

1.  The  Local  Government  BiU  proposes  to  set  up  Councils  for — 

A. — Bach  CouNrr,  including — 

Ridings  of  Yorkshire. 

Divisions  of  Lincolnshire. 

London. 

10  large  boroughs. 
B. — County  Districts, — 

(a..)  Urban  =    |  Urban  Sanitary  Districts. 
[b.)  Rural  =  Rural  Sanitary  Districts. 

2.  It  transfers  to  these  Councils,  certain  powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities,  now 
exercised, — 

in  the  case  of  County  Councils,  by  the  Home  Office. 

Board  of  Trade. 

Local  Government  Board. 

Quarter  Sessions. 
in  the  case  of  District  Councils,  by  Local  Authorities,  under  various  Acts, 

3.  It  enables — 

Clauses  3.  34.  A. — County  Councils  to  establish,  maintain,  and  contribute  to  reforma- 
tory and  industrial  sohools. 

„       8  (2).  To  take  over,  hereafter,  under  Orders  in  Council,  statutory  adminis- 

trative powers  of  the  Education  Department,  and  of  "  public 
bodies  "  corporate  or  incorporate* 

„  23.  (2  a.)  To  make  certain  grants  to  "  poor  school  boards  "  now  adminis- 
tered by  the  Education  Department.f    (Act  of  1870,  sec.  97.) 


•  This,  it  is  presumed,  will  include  school  boards.  If  so,  they  may  be  merged  in  County  Councils.  But 
the  area  of  a  county  is,  as  a  rule,  too  wide  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the  duties  of  a  school  board  by  one 
central  liody  acting  for  the  whole  county. 

•f  A  certificate  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  to  be  required  in  the  case  of  these  grants.  But  all  the 
information  on  which  they  are  awarded  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  Education  Department. 
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To  delegate  certain  duties*  to  committees  of  their  own  body,  or 

to  petty  sessions,  or  to  the  District  Councils. 
To  make  loans  to  school  boards. 

B. — District  Councils  to   take  over,  in   urban  districts,  the  powers, 

duties,  &c.  of  improvement  commissioners,  and  local  boards, 

and  in  rural  districts  of  sanitary  authorities. 

To  administer  the  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

m        ±  ui-  1,  (  general  district  accounts. 
To  establish"^  »      •  i  j-  ^  •  i.  i. 

I  special  district  accounts. 

„     72(i.  iii.)        To  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  whether  general  or  special. 

4.  I  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  either  in  the  Bill  itself,  or  by  subsequent 
legislation — 

To  abolish  all  school  boards  and  attendance  committees,  and  to  transferf  their 
functions  to — 

I.  The  County  Councils  of 

(a.)  London. 

(b.)  The  10  large  boroughs, 
who  should  be  empowered,  in  carrying  out  this  part  of  their  duties,  to  appoint 
committees,  chosen  to  the  number  of  one-third  from  outside  thoir  own  nody.J 

II.  The  District  Cou]icii8§  which  will  be  set  up  apparently  for — 

(a.)  Boroughs,  and  urban  districts,  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
{b.)  County  districts,  of  nearly  equal  size,  in  which  the  smaller  boroughs 
will  be  merged. 

5.  These  Councils  would  have  the  powers  of  school  boards  and  school  attendance 
committees,  generally,  and  in  particular  in  regard  to  : — 

1.  Providing,  maintaining,  and  managing  rate  schools. 

2.  Administering  the  compulsory  byelaws,  and  appointing  special  attendance  officers 

for  the  purpose. 
8.  Paying  fees  for  poor  (not  pauper)  children.     Paupers  to  continue  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  guardians. 

4.  Borrowing  for  the  purpose  of  providing  schools.     The  approval  of  the  Depart- 

ment. ||  as  well  as  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  should  be  required 
in  such  cases. 

District  Councils  should  have  the  further  duty  of — 

5.  Charging  the  special  district  rate  of  any  parish  or  parishes  with  the  cost  of  pro- 

viding and  maintaining  school  accommodation  for,  or  common  to,  such  parish 
or  parishes.  The  general  district  rate  would,  on  the  other  hand,  have  to  bear  all 
the  common  charges  of  the  district  for  compulsion  or  otherwise  administering 
the  Act.  But  the  parishes  which  have  provided,  and  continue  to  maintain, 
their  own  supply  would  not  be  rated  for  parishes  failing  to  do  so. 

6.  Appointing  local  committees  for  parishes  or  groups  of  parishes  under  the  Act  of 

1876  (section  32). 


•  The  only  duties  that  can  be  so  delegated  are  those  which  are  transferred  to  the  County  Councils  by  the 
Bill  itself.  The  clause,  moreover,  expressly  bars  the  delegation  of  powers  transferred  to  the  County  Councils 
from  a  Government  Department.  A  County  ("ouncil  could  not,  therefore,  as  I  read  the  Bill,  delegate  any  of 
its  educational  functions,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  a  District  Council,  or  even  to  a  committee  of  its  own  body. 

+  This  is  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Bill,  viz.,  the  concentration  in  a  single 
body  of  the  powers  of  numerous  local  authorities,  elected  under  varying  suffrages,  for  intersecting  areas,  and 
worked  at  considerable  cost.  The  last  triennial  election  of  school  boards,  although  in  very  many  districts 
there  were  no  contests,  cost  upwards  of  50,000/.,  and  their  charges  for  administration  amount  to  nearly 
300,000/.  a  year.  Several  town-boards  have  no  schools  under  their  management,  and  the  school  attendance 
committees  appointed  by  town  councils  are  working  very  efficiently.  It  would  lead  to  much  administrative 
confusion,  and  to  endless  local  disputes,  if  the  dissolution  of  school  boards  were  to  be  left  optional,  and  not 
determined,  once  for  all  and  universally,  by  the  Bill. 

+  The.-e  councils  will  probably  be  too  large  to  deal  with  education  save  by  a  committee,  and  it  would  be 
well  to  have  the  assLstunce  on  that  committee  of  women,  and  of  experts  who  may  be  disinclined  either  to  face 
the  worry  and  cost  of  an  election  or  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  municipal  duties  of  the  council. 

§  It  would  be  a  great  gain  to  get  rid  of  the  small  rural  school  boards ;  and  the  new  districts  will  probably 
be  of  such  a  size  that  school  board  powers  could  be  discharged  with  convenience  and  efficiency  by  the  councils 
of  these  districts.  Some  statutory  provision,  however,  will  be  required,  to  enable  the  Local  Government 
Board  (1)  to  rectify  the  boundaries  of  school  board  districts  which  do  not  coincide  with  those  of  county 
districts  ;  and  (2)  in  concert  with  the  Education  Department,  to  apportion  the  liabilities  of  the  merged  boards. 

il  By  the  Bill  (Clause  72.  1.  i.)  the  consent  of  the  Education  Department  is  expressly  barred.  Vet  the 
control  of  the  supply  of  schools  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Department,  is  mo^t  specially  luteivsied,  though  the 
Local  Government  Jioard  should  certainly  be  consulted  before  ihe  rates  ol  any  locality  are  charged  with  furthei 
loans.     The  outstanding  liabilities  for  school  board  loans  amouut  to  some  17,000.000/. 
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Pakt  VI.         6.  If  this  were  done,  there  might  be  transferred,  by  Order  in  Council  to  the  County 

Councils  (of  counties  proper)  the  duties  of  the  Education  Department  in  respect  of — 

School  Supply*  which  would  include  the  power  of  uniting  parishes  into  one  school 
district,  of  combining  parishes  {e.g.,  for  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  a  common 
school),  of  making  one  parish  contributory  to  anotlier  (to  meet  the  case  of  a  few 
children  living  on  the  borders  of  two  or  three  parishes)  ;  and  of  requiring  District 
Councils  to  keep  up  the  school  supply  of  their  respective  districts. 

7.  The  Education  Department  would  continue  to  exercise  their  present  general 
power  of  control ;  and  would  act  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  District  Councils  objecting 
to  the  requirements  of  County  Councils  (under  paragraph  6). 

8.  In  addition  to  the  administrative  functions  already  specifiedf — 

1.  County  Councils  should  act,  by  committee,  as  the  educational  authorities  of  their 

respective  counties. 

2.  Her    Majesty's  inspectors  of  the  districts  within  a  county  should  be  ex-ofl&cio 

members  of  the  education  committee  of  the  county,  and  of  a  board  of  examiners 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

3.  All  public  elementary  schools,  within   the  county,  whether  voluntary   or  rate 

supported,  should  be  annually  examined  by  this  board. 

4.  <xrants  on  the  average  attendance  should  be  made  from  the  county  rate,  for  the 

three  R.'s  at  the  rate  of  6s.  (or  7s.  6d.)  i.e.  2s.  (or  2s.  6rf.)  for  each,  according 
as  75  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  passed  fairly,  or  well.f 

5.  Labour  passes  should  be  granted  by  this  board. 

9.  It  would  tend  still  further  to  decentralise  our  present  system,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  and  cost  of  officers,  both  on  the  outdoor  and  indoor  staff  of  the  Education 
Department,  if  the  county  examinations  were  extended  to  singing,  needlework,  and 
drawing.  A  payment  of  'Is.  6(i.  (in  all)  on  the  average  attendance  might  be  made  by 
the  County  Council  in  consideration  of  these  subjects  being  taught  in  a  school,  with  a 
reduction  in  respect  of  any  of  them  in  which  fair  proficiency  was  not  shown. 

10.  As  the  great  rise  in  the  expense  of  elementary  education,  since  it  was  adjusted 
in  1870,  an  expense  which  will  not  be  lessened  by  some  of  the  recommondations-in 
our  Heport,  has  been  mainly  caused  by  the  large  outlay  of  schools  boards  on  rate- 
schools,  it  seems  reasonable  (1)  that  the  rates  should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  thus  increased,  and  consequently  (2)  that  the  ratepayers  should  be 
represented  on  the  management  of  these  schools. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  without  sacrificing  a  healthy  educational  rivalry  between 
voluntary  and  rate  schools,  any  excessive  and  injurious  competition  between  them  will 
be  lessened  by  the  abolition  of  the  school  authorities,  elected  ad  hoc,  whose  interest 
naturally  lies  m  the  extension  of  the  system  which  they  administer. 

11.  The  County  Council  should  accordingly  have  the  right — 

(1.)  To  examine  the  accounts  of  every  public  elementary  school,  a  copy  of  which 

should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Council. 
(2.)  To  appoint,  after  consulting  the  District  Council  within  whose  jurisdiction 

the  school  lies,  one  member  of  the  managing  body  of  each  such  school. 

12.  The  financial  effect  of  these  proposals  would  be  that  a  school  might  receive  per 
child  in  average  attendance — 

1.  15s.  from  local  effort  (fees  and  subscriptions  or  rates),  according  to  the  Act  of 

1870. 

2.  10s.  from  the  County  Council  (paragraphs  8  (4)  and  9). 

3.  10s.  from  the  Department,  as  a  fixed  grant. 

4.  10s.  also  from  the  Department,§  in  respect  of  the  subjects  not  covered  by  the 

county  grant  (No.  2.)  ; .  includijQg  English,  history,  geography,  and  elementary 

•  The  County  Councils  would  thus  be  charged  -with  the  duty  of  the  local  organization  of  education, 
while  its  administration  would  be  given  to  the  District  Councils,  working  within  areas  which  they  could  easily 
manage. 

■f  The  first  four  of  these  proposals  are  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission 
in  1861  (Report,  Vol.  1.,  page  544).  H.M.  Inspectors  would  give  the  committees  the  benefit  of  their  educa- 
tional and  administrative  experience,  would  help  to  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  uniformity,  and  would  keep 
the  county  authorities  in  touch  with  the  Central  Department.  The  fifth  proposal  would  follow  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  three  B's  being  entrusted  tc  the  County  Council. 

J  These  grants,  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  school,  would  be  made  in  respect  of  secular  instruction  only, 
which,  but  for  the  existence  of  that  school,  would  at  present  have  to  be  given  to  the  same  children  in  a  board 
school  at  a  greater  cost  to  the  rates.  No  rate  money  would  be  spent  on  the  teaching  of  religion,  which  would 
continue  to  be  provided  by  the  voluntary  subscribers. 

§  The  central  grant  (20*. )  would  thus  be  met  by  a  larger  amount  (25s.)  from  local  sources.  These  two 
amounts  make  up  the  sum  (46«.)  which  in  our  report  we  recommended  to  be  fixed  as  the  annual  cost  per  head 
of  an  elementary  school. 
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science,  with  gymnastics,  cookery,  field  husbandry,  or  gardening,  and  such      Part  VI 
other  practical  instruction  as  might  be  given  in  the  school.  — 

IS.  It  should  further  be  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that — 

1.  Standards  III.  and  V.  should  be  the  universal  standards  of  partial  and  total 

exemption  from  school  attendance. 

2.  Rate  schools  may  be  transferred  to  voluntary  managers  by  the  Councils  of  Town- 

Counties,  and  by  District  Councils  with  the  consent  of  the  County  Councils.* 

3.  ?lew  voluntary  schools,  after    being   carried   on   for  a   year,  with  an   average 

attendance  of  not  less  than  (40)  scholars  in  urban,  and  (30)  in  rural  districts, 

should  be  recognised  as  entitled  to  claim  annual  grants. 
14.  If  in  any  year  the  county  grant  to  schools  amounted  to  more  than  the  produce 
of  a  [3(?.]  rate,  any  excess  over  the  sum  raised  by  such  a  rate  should  be  paid  to  the 
county  by  the  Education  Department  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  The  policy  of 
the  Bill  is  to  do  away  with  such  grants  in  aid  ;  but  education  is  of  Imperial  necessity, 
and  the  principle  of  directly  lightening  the  pressure  on  local  rates,  in  extreme  cases,  is 
recognised  by  the  Act  of  1870,  s.  79. 

10  April  1888.  E.  R.  Sandfobd. 


* 


This  consent  should  be  required,  as  the  County  Council  will  be  charged  {see  Proposal  6)  with  the  saper' 


vision  of  school  supply, 


j'Tii' 
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PART    VI  I. 


Summary 
of  leading 
conclusions 
and  recom- 
mendations. 


Summary  of  Leading  Conclusions  and  Recommendations. 


We  have  now  completed  the  inquiry,  undertaken  by  Your  Majesty's  command,  into 
the  present  working  of  the  Education  Acts,  as  well  as  of  the  Codes  which  year  by  year, 
after  being  laid  before  Parliament,  become  part  of  the  law  regulating  Elementary 
Education. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  the  existing  provision  for  Elementary 
Education  is  adequate  and  suitable,  and  how  far  the  machinery  provided  by  the  Edu- 
cation Acts  is  calculated  to  meet  satisfactorily  any  future  requirements. 

We  have  inquired  into  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  the  management  of  existing 
schools,  both  voluntary  and  board  schools,  into  the  composition  and  qualifications  of 
the  stafi"  of  Your  Majesty's  Inspectors,  into  the  number  and  preparation  for  their 
work  of  the  various  classes  of  Elementary  Teachers,  into  the  efficiency,  character,  and 
sufficiency  of  the  existing  Training  Colleges,  and  into  the  Working  of  the  Law  of  Com- 
pulsory Attendance  at  school. 

We  have  also  taken  evidence  regarding  the  Education  provided  in  our  elementary 
schools,  concerning  the  Religious  and  Moral  Training  they  afford,  and  concerning  the 
Curriculum  of  Secular  Instruction ;  and  we  have  further  considered  the  possibility  of 
engrafting  on  the  present  school  course  some  system  of  Technical  Instruction. 

Nor  have  we  thought  it  beyond  our  province  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
Elementary  Schools  may  best  connect  themselves  with  the  Higher  Education  of  the 
country. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  come  to  conclusions  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  annual 
examination  of  schools  by  Your  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  on  the  method  of  deter- 
mining and  distributing  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

We  have  likewise  considered  the  Cost  of  Elementary  Education,  and  the  proportions 
in  which  it  is  borne  by  the  parents,  the  State,  and  local  contributions,  whether  from 
the  rates  or  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  methods  of  Election,  and  the  general  composition  of  existing  Local  Educational 
Authorities,  have  come  under  our  notice ;  but  in  making  suggestions  under  this  head 
we  have  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bill  before  Parliament  for  dealing  with  Local  Govern- 
ment, should  it  pass  into  law,  will  probably  affect  the  course  which  it  may  be  desirable 
to  adopt  hereafter. 

We  now  humbly  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  following  summary  of  the  leading 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 


SUPPLY  OF  SCHOOLS. 

(1.)  That  under  the  present  conditions  of  elementary  education,  we  accept  the 
existing  rule,  that  in  the  case  of  populations  containing  the  ordinary  proportion  of  the 
upper  classes,  "  after  making  due  allowance  for  absence  on  account  of  sickness,  weather, 
"  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable  excuses  for  irregular  attendance,  school 
"  seats  should  be  provided  for  one-sixth  of  the  total  population  :"  and  that  on  the  whole 
the  demand  for  school  accommodation  has  been  fairly  met. 

(2.)  That  the  power  of  deciding  on  the  claims  of  schools  to  be  supported  out 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant  can  hardly  be  placed  in  other  hands  than  those  of  the 
Department,  to  which  it  has  been  committed  by  statute,  and  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  local  body. 

(3.)  That  the  remedy  for  the  grievance  felt  in  the  case  of  certain  schools,  pro- 
nounced by  the  Department  to  be  unnecessary,  seems  to  lie  in  a  more  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "  suitability,"  and  in  a  close  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

(4.)  That,  in  any  fresh  educational  legislation,  it  should  be  enacted  that  no  transfer  of 
a  school  held  under  trust  should  take  place  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
trustees,  and  that  the  Department  should  not  sanction  such  terms  of  transfer  as 
interfere  with  the   original  trust  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
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Education  Acts ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  that  no  structural  expenses,  in-    p^^j^^  yjj 
volviiig  a  loan,  should  be  incurred  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees  who  lease  the        — 
building.  Summary 

(5.)  That  we  see  no  reason  why  voluntary  effort  should  not  be  entitled  to  yfork  pari  of  leading 
passu  with  a  school  board  in  providing  accommodation  to  meet  any  increase  of  popu-  conclusions 
lation  subsequent  to  the  determination  of  the  necessary  school  supply  arrived  at  by  the  mendationa. 
Department  after  the  first  inquiry  of  1871.     If  a  similar  inquiry  were  held  periodically, 
say,  every  five  years,  voluntary  effort  might  be  recognised  in  the  interval  between  two 
inquiries  as  entitled  to  meet  any  deficiency  not  ordered  to  be  filled  up  by  the  school 
board  on  the  requisition  of  the  Department.     "We  do  not  think  that  the  letter,  much 
less  the  spirit,  of  the  Act  of  1870  would  be  violated  by  such  an  arrangement,  or  by 
its  being  distinctly  understood   that  an  efficient  school,  whether  provided  to  meet  a 
numerical  deficiency   or  specially  required   by  any  part  of  the  population,  would  be 
admitted  by  the  Department  as  part  of  the  supply  of  the  district,  and  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  grant  as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 

STRUCTURAL  SUITABILITY  OF  THE  PRESENT  SCHOOL  SUPPLY. 

(6.)  That  the  time  has  come  when  the  State  may  be  more  exacting  in  requiring  for 
all  children  a  proper  amount  of  air,  light,  and  space,  suitable  premises,  and  a  reasonable 
extent  of  playground, 

(7.)  That  we  approve  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  10  square  feet  and  100  cubic 
feet  should  be  the  minimum  accommodation  provided  for  each  child  in  average  atten- 
dance, in  all  school  buildings  in  future  to  be  erected. 

(8.)  That,  so  far  as  the  Department  have  any  voice  in  the  planning  of  a  new  school, 
the  provision  of  a  playground  should,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended,  and  if  possible, 
separate  ones  for  the  two  sexes. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

(9.)  That  voluntary  schools  should  be  placed  under  a  body  of  managers  in  all  cases 
where  efficient  managers  can  be  obtained  ;  and  that  as  any  system  of  management 
which  allows  schools  to  be  farmed  by  teachers  is  emphatically  to  be  condemned, 
effective  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  render  its  continuance  impossible. 

(10.)  That  so  long  as  the  parents  are  not  a  preponderating  element,  they  should  be  re- 
presented on  the  committee  of  management,  but  that,  so  long  as  voluntary  schools 
do  not  receive  aid  from  the  rates,  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  management 
clauses  of  their  trust  deeds  should  be  set  aside  in  order  to  introduce  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers. 

(11.)  That  some  form  of  voluntary  combination  is  strongly  to  be  recommended  by     J^  (^\^  - 
which   voluntary    schools   not   only    may  strengthen    their    position    financially,    but  ~^/ 

also  improve  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  them.  By  means  of  such  a  com- 
bination, instruction  by  experts  in  useful  subjects,  such  as  cookery  and  the  rudiments 
of  elementary  science,  might  be  given,  which  the  larger  school  boards  are  able  to 
command  for  their  schools. 

(12.)  That  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for  school  boards,  and  especially  the 
larger  boards,  to  associate  with  themselves  local  managers  in  the  supervision  of  their 
schools. 

(13.)  That  the  accounts  of  voluntary  schools  should  be  as  open  to  public  inspection 
as  those  of  board  schools. 

INSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

(14.)  That  while  the  public  service  requires  inspectors  to  be  men  of  wide  and  liberal 
training,  it  is  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  prevent  elementary  teachers  from  rising  to  the 
rank  of  inspectors ;  and  that  the  opening  to  such  teachers  of  the  highest  offices  in 
connexion  with  education  would  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  their 
profession. 

(15.)  That  in  making  future  appointments  to  the  office  of  inspector,  it  would  be 
desirable,  in  regard  to  a  larger  proportion  of  them  than  at  present,  to  give  special 
weight  to  the  possession  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  natural  science. 

o    .5.5202.  D  d 
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Pabt  VII. 

Suinmary 
of  leading 
conclusions 
and  recom- 
mendations. 


(16.)  That  it  would  tend  to  secure  a  greater  uniformity  of  standard  among  the  in- 
spectors, if  the  chief  inspectors  ceased  to  have  charge  of  small  districts  of  their  own, 
and  confined  themselves  to  the  larger  areas  which  they  have  to  supervise,  so  that  their 
whole  time  and  attention  might  be  given  to  such  supervision. 

(17.)  That  such  arrangements  ought  to  be  made  as  will  admit  of  more  frequent 
"  occasional  visits  "  to  schools,  and  of  more  time  being  given  to  the  annual  exami- 
nations both  of  schools  and  of  pupil-teachers. 

(18.)  That  in  large  towns  the  experiment  might  be  tried  of  appointing  sub- 
inspectresses  to  assist  in  the  examination  of  infant  schools,  and  of  the  lower  standards. 
Such  persons  should  have  been  teachers  in  elementary  schools,  or  have  had  experience 
as  governesses  in  a  training  college. 

(19.)  That  the  inspectors'  assistants  should  be  chosen  from  the  pick  of  the  elemen- 
tary teachers  who  have  acquired  adequate  experience.  That  the  initial  salary  should 
be  such  as  not  to  deter  the  best  head  masters  from  applying  for  the  post,  and  should  be 
raised  to  200/.  a  year. 

(20.)  That  any  special  examiner  called  in  to  assist  the  permanent  staflF  should  possess 
some  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  conditions  of  elementary  school  education. 

(21.)  That  the  same  amount  of  publicity  might  with  advantage  be  given  to  the 
annual  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  as  in  that 
of  board  schools. 


TEACHERS  AND  STAFF. 


(22.)  That  the  minimum  staff  of  teachers  in  a  school  required  by  the  Code  should 
be  considerably  increased. 

(23.)  That  the  head-master  should  be  free  to  give  general  superintendence  to  the 
whole  work  of  the  school,  but  that  he  should  not  be  dissociated  from  actual  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that  if  the  general  requirements  of  the  Code  as  to  teaching  staff  be  raised, 
the  organization  of  the  school  may  be  left  to  the  managers  and  head  teacher,  subject 
to  satisfying  the  inspector  that  the  results  are  satisfactory. 

(24.)  That  in  framing  regulations  for  fixing  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  some  with  a  natural  aptitude  and 
love  for  teaching  who  have  not  received  a  college  training,  but  who  could  not  be 
excluded  from  the  profession  without  a  loss  to  our  schools. 

(25.)  That  the  employment  of  women  of  superior  social  position  and  genei'al  culture 
as  teachers  has  a  refining  and  an  excellent  effect  upon  schools. 

(26.)  That  the  salaries  of  teachers  ought  to  be  fixed,  and  should  not  fluctuate  with 
the  grant. 

(27.)  That  a  superannuation  scheme  should  be  established  by  means  of  deferred 
annuities,  supplemented  by  the  Education  Department  out  of  monies  provided  by 
Parliament,  according  to  the  scheme  recommended  in  the  body  of  our  Report. 

(28.)  That,  having  regard  to  moral  qualifications,  there  is  no  other  available,  or,  as 
we  prefer  to  say,  equally  trustworthy  sovirce  as  that  of  pupil  teachers,  from  which  an 
adequate  supply  of  teachers  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming  ;  and  that,  with  modifications 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  the  pupil-teachers,  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  ought  to  be  upheld. 

(29.)  That  it  would  be  advisable  to  recur  to  the  system  of  allowing  pupil-teachers, 
where  the  managers  desire  it,  to  be  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  13,  for  a  period  of  five 
ears. 

(30.)  That  it  would  be  well  so  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  as  to 
give  pupil-teachers  at  the  age  of  1 6  facilities  for  withdrawing  from  work  for  which, 
they  may  have  little  liking,  and  also  to  give  to  the  school  managers  an  opportunity  of 
ceasing  to  employ  any  pupil  teacher  who  at  that  age  is  found  to  be  unsuited  for  the 
work  of  leaching. 

(31.)  That  pupil-teachers  should  be  allowed,  especially  in  their  first  year  of  service, 
more  time  for  their  own  studies  during  school  hours  than  is  now  common,  and  that, 
without  in  any  way  superseding  the  responsibility  of  head  teachers,  their  private 
instruction  should,  wherever  possible,  be  supplemented  by  central  class  teaching,  in 
respect  of  some  compulsory,  as  well  as  additional  subjects. 

(32.)  That,  to  encourage  managers  of  voluntary  schools  as  well  as  school  boards  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  central  class  teaching  to  their  pupil-teachers,  extra  grants 
should  be  offered  to  those  managers  or  boards  who  successfully  adopt  that  course. 

(33.)  That,  in  districts  where  central  class  instruction  is  obviously  impossible,  extra 
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grants  sliould  be  made  to  managers  wlio  successfully  employ  other  special  means  to    Part  VII, 
secure  the  thorough  instruction  of  their  pupil-teachers. 

(34.)  That  more  time  and  attention  should  be  eiven  by  inspectors  to  the  annual  Summary 
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TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

(35.)  That  the  contention,  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  for  the  State  to  contribute 
towards  denominational  training  colleges,  is  obviously  inadmissible  so  long  as  69  per 
cent,  of  our  elementary  schools,  containing  56*37  per  cent,  of  the  scholars,  are  them- 
selves denominational,  and  comes  too  late  in  the  day  after  the  State  has  entered  into 
binding  engagements  with  these  institutions. 

(36.)  That  the  preponderance  of  testimony  is  decidedly  adverse  to  any  such  funda- 
mental change  as  that  which  the  imposition  of  a  conscience  clause  on  residential 
training  colleges  would  involve,  and  the  recommendations  we  make  for  giving  enlarged 
facilities  for  training  are  accordingly  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  relations  of 
the  State  and  the  denominational  training  colleges  will  not  be  seriously  disturbed. 

(37.)  That  we  see  no  reason  why  grants  should  not  be  made  to  any  residential 
training  college  which  may  hereafter  be  established  by  private  liberality  on  an  un- 
denominational basis,  with  a  conscience  clause  in  the  trust  deed. 

(38.)  That  it  would  be  a  doubtful  economy  for  the  State  to  attempt  largely  to 
reduce  its  maintenance  grants  to  the  present  colleges. 

(39.)  That  an  additional  year  of  training  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  some 
students,  and  we  only  hesitate  to  recommend  it  from  the  doubt  whether  it  is  as  yet 
feasible  ;  but  that  picked  students  from  training  colleges  might  even  now  with  advan- 
tage be  grouped  for  a  third  year  course  of  instruction  at  convenient  centres. 

(40.)  That  while  unanimously  recommending  that  the  experiment  of  a  system  of  day 
training  for  teachers,  and  of  day  training  colleges,  should  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale, 
we  would  strongly  express  our  opinion  that  the  existing  system  of  residential  training 
colleges  is  the  best;  and  this  recommendation  is  made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  meeting 
the  cases  of  those  teachers  for  whom  for  various  reasons  a  residence  at  a  training 
college  cannot  at  present  be  provided. 

(41.)  That  existing  training  colleges  should  be  permitted  to  receive  day  students,  on 
terms,  in  regard  to  instruction  in  religious  subjects,  similar  to  those  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act  of  1869  (section  16). 

(42.)  That,  considering  the  large  need  which  exists  for  more  ample  or  more  generally 
available  opportunities  of  training,  and  the  importance  of  giving  every  facility  for 
training  to  those  who  now  obtain  certificates  without  it,  an  experiment  should  be  made 
of  training  non-residential  students  in  connexion  with  local  university  colleges,  subject 
to  the  condition  that  only  a  limited  number  of  students  should  receive  Government 
assistance  towards  their  training.  Such  a  number  of  students  should  be  aided  by  the 
Department  as  are  found  practically  necessary  to  complete  the  supply  of  trained 
teachers,  who  should  be  largely  substituted  for  the  present  mass  of  imtrained  and 
imcertificated  teachers. 

(43.)  That,  without  defining  too  minutely  how  the  new  day  training  colleges  should 
be  administered,  their  government  should  be  both  educational  and  of  a  local  repre- 
sentative character. 

(44.)  That  whilst  recommending  that  facilities  should  be  afibrded  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ways  suggested  for  the  establishment  of  day  training  colleges,  we  think  that 
no  portion  of  the  cost  of  establishing  or  maintaining  new  day  training  colleges  should 
fall  upon  the  rates. 

(45.)  That  in  these  proposals,  the  following  points  will  require  the  serious  attention 
of  Parliament. 

1.  The  question  of  security  for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  those  who  are 
to  be  trained  as  teachers. 

2.  The  constitution  of  a  governing  body  at  each  centre,  corresponding  to  the 
managing  committee  of  a  training  college,  which,  at  some  pecuniary  risk,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  professional,  as  distinguished  from  the  general,  education  of  the 
students,  and  will  provide  model  and  practising  schools  under  its  own  direct  control 
and  supervision. 

3.  The  adjustment  of  the  financial  relations  of  the  governing  body  with  the  Depart- 
ment, more  especially  in  regard  to  the  security  to  be  given  to  the  State  that  the 
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students  after  being  trained  at  the  public  cost  will  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
elementary  teachers. 

4.  The  means  of  securing  that  the  supply  of  trained  day  students  shall  not  exceed 
the  probable  demands  of  the  country. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  COMPULSION. 


(46.)  That,  though  there  are  undoubtedly  very  considerable  local  shortcomings 
calling  for  amendment,  the  vast  increase  in  the  school  population  receiving  regular 
instruction,  obtained  in  the  short  period  of  17  years,  is  a  result  of  our  educational 
legislation  which  may  be  considered  most  satisfactory ;  and  that  the  absence  of  any 
serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  wage-earning  classes  to  compulsion,  notwith- 
standing its  grave  interference  with  their  homes,  is  largely  owing  to  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  it  has  been  introduced.  That,  accordingly,  we  cannot  endorse  any  general 
condemnation  of  the  manner  in  which  "compulsion  "  has  hitherto  been  administered. 

(47.)  That,  while  we  do  not  desire  to  see  either  the  standard  or  range  of  elementary 
education  unduly  restricted,  a  prolonged  school  life  in  the  case  of  children  preparing 
for  many  employments,  including  agriculture,  is  often  incompatible  with  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  field  or  workshop,  which  must  necessarily  commence  at  an  early  age. 

(48.)  That,  subject  to  the  provision  in  section  9  of  the  Act  of  1876,  the  minimum 
age  for  half-time  exemption  from  school  attendance  should  be  11,  and  the  minimum 
age  of  full-time  exemption  13. 

(49.)  That  the  clause  (appearing  on  page  166  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  1885-6)  which  directed  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  explain  to  school  authorities 
that  a  child  is  bound  to  attend  school  full  time  whenever  it  is  not  beneficialhj  and 
necessarily  employed,  and  that  a  bond  fide  half-timer  means  a  child  who  is  legally 
at  work  when  not  at  school,  should  be  re-inserted  in  the  annual  instructions  to 
inspectors. 

(50.)  That  constant  vigilance  should  be  exercised  by  the  Department,  both  through 
their  inspectors  and  by  means  of  periodical  returns,  with  regard  to  the  action  of  local 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  in 
conformity  with  section  27  of  the  Act,  1876,  and  that  the  Department  should  report  to 
Parliament  at  stated  intervals  upon  the  whole  subject. 

(51.)  That  local  committees  should  be  more  generally  appointed  under  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  1876 ;  and  that  school  attendance  committees  should  hold  laeetings 
from  time  to  time  in  various  parts  of  their  district,  accessible  to  the  population. 

(52.)  That  in  all  cases  returns  of  absentees  from  each  school  should  periodically  be 
called  for  by  the  local  authority. 

(53.)  That  an  annual  return  ought  to  be  made  by  every  local  authority  to  the 
Education  Department,  giving  the  following  statistics,  viz.,  the  number  of  attendance 
oflScers  employed,  of  meetings  held,  of  parents  interviewed,  of  summonses  taken  out 
and  of  convictions  obtained ;  also  the  cost  of  legal  proceedings,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation relative  to  their  duties  which  the  Education  Department  may  require.  The 
character  of  the  information  to  be  given  is  shown  by  the  returns  published  in  the 
Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1878-79,  p.  xxxvi. 

(54.)  That  the  truant  and  day  industrial  schools  established  in  several  large  cities 
under  the  Act  of  1876,  have  been  found  efficacious  as  a  means  of  enforcing  compulsion 
on  certain  classes  of  children. 

(55.)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  step  in  between  children  who  are  employed 
in  theatres  and  those  parents  whose  cupidity  seeks  to  make  a  profit  out  of  their 
employment.  Certain  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1876  bear  upon  these  cases,  but  they  do 
not  stop  all  employment  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  and  they  do  not  apply  to  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  We  are  informed  that  the  London  School  Board  has  been  most 
anxious  to  deal  with  this  evil,  but  has  found  that  its  legal  powers  are  insufficient. 
The  law  on  this  subject  is  stated  to  be  defective,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be 
strengthened  ;  and  that,  from  considerations  of  health  as  well  as  of  morality  and 
education,  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which  affects  a  large  number  of  young 
children  would  be  to  bring  theatrical  employment  under  the  Factory  Acts. 

(56.)  That  the  suggestion  to  appoint  a  special  magistrate  for  London  to  adjudicate 
on  school  attendance  cases,  who  could  hold  sittings  in  the  various  districts  of  the 
metropolis  at  an  hour  and  place  when  other  police  cases  were  not  being  heard,  is,  in 
principle,  objectionable. 
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RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL  TRAINING.  — 

Summary 

(57.)  That  while  we  desire  to  secure  for  the  children    in   the  public  elementary  conclusions 
schools  the  best  and  most  thorough  instruction  in  secular  subjects,  suitable  to  their  and  recom- 
years  and  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  their  future  life,  we  are  also  unani-  »ertdations. 
mously  of  opinion  that  their  religious  and  moral  training  is  a  matter  of  still  higher 
importance,  alike  to  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  nation. 

(58.)  That  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  statement  of  the  witnesses,  whether 
favourable  or  hostile  to  teaching  religion  in  day  schools,  and  from  the  testimony 
aflforded  by  the  action  of  both  school  boards  and  voluntary  schools,  as  to  the  opinion 
of  the  country  generally  on  the  subject  of  religious  and  moral  training  in  day  schools, 
and  that  all  the  evidence  is  practically  unanimous  as  to  the  desire  of  the  parents  for 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  children. 

(59.)  That  to  secularise  elementary  education  would  be  a  violation  of  the  wishes  of 
parents,  whose  views  in  such  a  matter  are,  we  think,  entitled  to  the  first  consideration. 

(60.)  That  the  only  safe  foundation  on  which  to  construct  a  theory  of  morals,  or 
to  secure  high  moral  conduct,  is  the  religion  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  taught 
the  world.  That  as  we  look  to  the  Bible  for  instruction  concerning  morals,  and 
take  its  words  for  the  declaration  of  what  is  morality,  so  we  look  to  the  same 
inspired  source  for  the  sanctions  by  which  men  may  be  led  to  practise  what  is 
there  taught,  and  for  instruction  concerning  the  helps  by  which  they  may  be 
enabled  to  do  what  they  have  learned  to  be  right. 

(61.j  That  the  evidence  does  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  religious  and  moral 
training  can  be  amply  provided  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  of  elementary 
schools. 

(62.)  That,  in  the  case  of  a  considerable  number  of  children,  if  they  do  not 
receive  religious  instruction  and  training  from  the  teachers  in  the  public  elementary 
schools,  they  will  receive  none,  and  that  this  would  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest  concern 
to  the  State. 

(63.)  That  all  registers  should  be  marked  before  the  religious  teaching  and  obser- 
vances begin,  scrupulous  care  being  taken,  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Education  Acts,  to  provide  for  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  object  to 
such  teaching  and  observances. 

(64.)  That  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  teachers  who  are  charged 
with  the  moral  training  of  the  scholars  should  continue  to  take  part  in  the  religious 
instruction,  and  that  any  separation  of  the  teacher  from  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
school  would  be  injurious  to  the  moral  and  secular  training  of  the  scholars. 

(65.)  That  we  cannot  recommend  the  plan  which  has  been  suggested  of  religious 
instruction  to  be  given  by  voluntary  teachers  on  the  school  premises  out  of  school 
hours.  That  such  a  plan  would  be  no  efficient  substitute  for  the  existing  system  of 
utilising  the  school  staff  and  the  hours  of  school  attendance  for  this  purpose,  a 
system  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  country,  and  appears  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  parents. 

(66.)  That  the  State  cannot  be  constructively  regarded  as  endowing  religious  educa- 
tion, when,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  it  pays  annual  grants  in  aid  of 
voluntary  local  effort  for  secular  instruction  in  schools  in  which  religious  instniction 
forms  part  of  the  programme. 

(67.)  That  the  14th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which  forbids  any  denominational 
catechism  or  formulary  to  be  taught  in  board  schools,  merely  provided  for  perfect 
neutrality  among  Christian  denominations.  It  does  not  exclude  from  the  schools 
instruction  in  the  Religion  of  Nature,  that  is,  the  existence  of  God  and  of  natural 
morality,  which,  apart  from  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  cannot  be  intelligibly 
taught  or  understood. 

(68.)  That  the  conscience  clause  is  strangely  misconstrued,  when  it  is  understood 
to  "  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  allusion  to  religious  subjects  during  the  ordinary 
•'  hours  of  instruction,"  or  to  preclude  a  teacher  from  "  bringing  the  sanction  of  the 
"  Christian  religion  to  bear "  on  any  moral  offence,  such  as  lying,  which  requires 
attention  during  these  hours. 

(69.)  That  inasmuch  as  parents  are  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  school,  it  is 
just  and  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  should  be  enabled  to  send  them  to  a 
school  suitable  to  their  religious  convictions  or  preferences. 

(70.)  That  in  achools  of  a  denominational  character  to  which  parents  are  compelled 
to  send  their  children,  the  parents  have  a  right  to  require  an  operative  conscienco  ' 
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clause,  and  that  care  be  taken  that  the  children   shall   not   sufifer   in  any  way   in 
consequence  of  their  taking  advantage  of  the  conscience  clause. 

(71.)  That  the  absence  of  any  substantiated  case  of  complaint,  and  the  general 
drift  of  the  evidence,  convince  us  that  the  conscience  clause  is  carefully  observed 
both  by  teachers  and  managers. 

(72.)  That  we  recognise,  nevertheless,  the  importance  of  removing,  if  possible,  any 
suspicion  of  unfair  play  or  undue  influence  in  the  administration  of  the  conscience 
clause  from  the  minds  of  those  who  entertain  such  impressions.  And  any  further 
precautions  which  might  tend  in  that  direction,  without  compromising  still  higher 
interests,  are  deserving  of  the  most  careful  consideration. 

(73.)  That,  greatly  as  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in 
board  schools  varies  with  the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  regarded,  there  is  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  where  care  is  bestowed  on  the  organisation  of  such  instruc- 
tion, and  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  imparting  it,  it  is  of  a  nature  to  affect  the 
conscience  and  influence  the  conduct  of  the  children  of  whose  daily  training  it  forms  a 
part.  That  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  religious  and  moral  training  in  all 
elementary  schools  may  be  raised  to  the  high  standard  which  has  been  already 
reached  in  many  of  them. 

(74.)  That  exactly  the  same  facilities  to  hold  annual  examinations  of  their  schools 
in  religious  knowledge  should  be  given  by  law  to  school  boards  as  are  now  allowed 
under  section  76  of  the  Act  of  1870  to  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools. 

(75  )  That  increased  support  should  be  given  by  the  State  to  the  moral  element 
of  training  in  our  schools,  almost  the  only  reference  to  the  importance  of  such  matters 
made  by  the  State  being  that  which  is  made  in  the  Code  under  the  head  of  Discipline. 

(76.)  That  general,  fundamental,  and  fixed  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
should  be  laid  down  as  to  moral  training,  making  it  an  essential  condition  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  public  elementary  school,  that  its  teaching  should  comprise  such 
matters  as  instruction  in  duty  and  reverence  to  parents,  honour  and  truthfulness  in 
word  and  act,  honesty,  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  obedience,  cleanliness, 
good  manners,  purity,  temperance,  duty  to  country,  the  discouragement  of  bad 
language,  and  the  like. 

(77.)  That  it  should  be  the  first  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  moral  training  and  condition  of  the  schools  under  the  various 
heads  set  forth,  and  to  impress  upon  the  managers,  teachers,  and  children  the  primary 
importance  of  this  essential  element  of  all  edvication. 


CURRICULUM   OF   INSTRUCTION. 


(78.)  That  standards  have  b<ien  shown  to  be  of  too  much  value  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  to  make  it  prudeiit  to  dispense  with  them,  but  they  should  be  carefully 
revised  with  a  view  to  some  modifications  in  the  method  of  examination,  and  in  the 
grouping  of  standards,  especially  in  small  schools ;  and  should  be  applied  so  as  to  give 
perfect  freedom  of  classifying  scholars  according  to  their  attainments  and  abilities. 

(79.)  That  there  is  room  for  much  improvement  in  reading ;  that  it  would  be  of 
advantage  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  number  of  books  to  be  read  in 
each  standard,  but  that  the  spelling  requirements  should  be  diminished,  and  that 
unless  the  scholars  are  taught  to  read  with  ease,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  reading, 
their  school  learning  will  not  be  followed  up  in  after  life,  and  that  accordingly  the 
establishment  of  school  libraries  is  strongly  to  be  recommended. 

(80.)  That  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  spelling  as  a  separate  subject  in  the 
course  of  elementary  education ;  and  that  the  art  of  spelling  accurately  is  most 
certainly  learnt,  often  unconsciously,  by  the  practice  of  reading, 

(81.)  That  if  drawing  were  universally  taught,  as  we  recommend,  handwriting 
would  probably  receive  more  attention  than  it  does,  with  the  result  of  its  becoming 
both  better  in  form  and  more  legible. 

(82.)  That  the  standards  of  the  Code  in  arithmetic  require  to  be  carefully  recon- 
sidered, bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  arranging  them  on  sound  ediicational 
principles,  of  graduating  them  so  as  to  be  well  within  the  compass  of  the  scholars  of 
both  sexes,  and  of  giving  some  choice  of  rules  that  may  be  taught  in  the  higher 
classes,  so  as  to  meet  the  industrial  requirements  of  different  districts.  The  exercises 
should  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  met  with  in  everyday  life. 

(83.)  That  it  should  be  distinctly  recognised  that,  as  the  time  of  the  girls  is  largely 
taken  up  by  needlework,  the  time  they  can  give  to  arithmetic  is  less  than  that  which 
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can  be  given  by  boys,  and  that  this  disadvantage  will  best  be  compensated,  not  by-  Paet  VII. 
exceptional  leniency  in  the  annual  examination,  but  by  modifying  the  arithmetical  „ 
requirements  of  the  Code  in  the  case  of  girls.  of  leading 

(84.)  That  the  Inspectors  should  be  instructed  at  their  annual  visits  to  see  that  the  conclusions 
children  have  been  taught,  as  far  as  their  years  permit,  the  principles  of  the  rules  of  '"'d  recom- 
arithmetic,  as  well  as  their  working.  mendations. 

(85.)  That,  while  it  is  desirable  to  allow  great  freedom  to  teachers  in  the  instruction 
of  their  scholars,  it  is  evident  that  if  they  are  not  assured  as  to  the  limitations  of 
the  knowledge  which  will  be  required  from  their  scholars  in  the  official  examinations, 
they  are  tempted  to  ramble  superficially  over  too  wide  a  field  in  order  to  prepare  for 
any  possible  questions  which  they  anticipate  may  be  put  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 

(86.)  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  official  Government  text- 
books ;  but  that,  with  the  view  of  indicating  to  managers  and  teachers  the  range  of 
study  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  requirements  of  the  Code,  a  more  or  less  extended 
pi'Ogramme  should  be  published  for  each  subject  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Directory,  with  a  view  of  showing  within  Avhat  limits  the  official 
examinations  would  be  confined ;  and,  also,  that  in  the  syllabuses  for  pupil- teachers 
definitions  in  programmes  of  studies,  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  interpretation, 
are  specially  required. 

(87.)  That,  as  respects  the  Class  subjects,  a  provision  in  the  present  Code  which 
permits  the  managers  of  a  school,  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector,  to 
substitute  for  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  Code  syllabus,  a  different  and  clearly 
defined  scheme  of  lessons,  and  thus  to  secure  a  perfect  understanding  between  the 
teachers  and  the  inspector,  is  especially  suitable  when  a  large  number  of  schools  in  the 
same  district  adopt  a  common  scheme ;  that  many  managers  and  teachers  would  do 
wisely  to  avail  themselves  of  this  provision ;  and  that  the  Department  and  the 
Inspectors  should  encourage  them  to  do  so. 

(88.)  That  the  arrangement  now  adopted  in  the  Code  for  "  Mechanics "  might 
advantageously  be  adopted  for  other  subjects,  namely,  the  provision  of  alternative 
courses,  pi-ecisely  defined,  of  which  the  managers  of  a  school  may  select  the  one 
preferred  by  the  teachers,  and  most  suitable  to  the  capacities  of  their  scholars. 

(89.)  That,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  children  should  be  grounded  in  all  the  four 
Class  subjects,  and  that  when  only  some  of  them  are  taken,  the  selection  should  be 
left  to  the  school  authorities. 

(90.)  That  the  provision  of  the  Code,  which  requires  that  if  only  one  class  subject 
is  taken  it  must  be  "  English,"  should  be  repealed. 

(91.)  That  children  should  have  the  advantage  of  learning  by  heart  suitable  passages 
of  English  poetry. 

(92.)  That,  under  the  head  of  grammar,  both  parsing  and  analysis  should  be 
retained;  but  that  exercises  in  word  building  and  Latin  prefixes  should  be  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

(93.)  That  geography,  if  properly  taught,  is  a  branch  of  elementary  science  which 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  other  branches,  and  might  well  be  taught  along 
with  object  lessons,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Technical  Instruction. 

(94.)  That  in  Standard  VII.  the  time  allotted  to  geography  might  advantageously 
be  devoted  to  specialising  some  particular  branch  of  the  subject. 

(95.)  That  the  restriction  of  history  to  the  Fifth  and  higher  standards  has  greatly 
discouraged  its  systematic  teaching. 

(96.)  That  in  the  earlier  standards  it  may  be  expedient  not  to  attempt  more  than 
the  general  outline  of  English  history,  and  in  fuller  detail  a  few  of  its  most  interesting 
epochs  or  the  lives  of  its  most  eminent  characters ;  but  that  in  the  higher  standards 
the  Code  might  provide  that  scholars  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  English  history 
should  devote  all  the  time  allotted  to  it  in  Standard  VI.  or  VII.  to  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  some  part  of  our  constitution  and  of  some  of  our  national  institutions. 

(97.)  That  the  Inspectors  should  ascertain  whether  the  children  retain  the  facts  of 
history  stated  in  the  historical  reading  books,  as  well  as  whether  they  understand  their 
meaning. 

(98.)  That  the  Code  should  provide  a  syllabus  for  instruction  in  history  for  those 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  guidance. 

(99.)  That  drawing  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  at  no  time  in  a 
child's  life  can  it  be  so  easily  taught  as  during  the  period  of  schooling. 

(100.)  That  to  make  drawing  compulsory  for  girls  is  suiTOunded  with  difficulties, 
especially  as  regards  some  of  the  present  teachers.     Itinerant  teachers  duly  (pialified 
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PabtVII.  might  be  able  to  conduct  tbe  teaching  in  a  group  of  schools,  especially  in  rural 
districts ;  and,  for  many  of  the  employments  which  girls  of  the  class  ordinarily 
attending  our  elementary  schools  may  be  expected  to  follow,  an  elementary  kno-v^  ledge 
of  drawing  would  be  of  great  practical  utility. 

(101.)  That  it  would  be  impos?ible  to  enforce  singing  by  note  in  every  school  in 
the  country. 

(102.)  That  the  grant  for  singing  by  ear  tends  to  secure  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  voice  and  ear,  and  that  without  this  encouragement  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  attempt  to  give  any  musical  training  would  be  abandoned  in  many  schools. 

(103.)  That  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  how  large  a  number  of  schools  secure  "  good  " 
as  their  report  upon  needlework,  and  that  every  endeavour  should  continue  to  be  made 
to  ensure  that  needlework,  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  a  girl's  education, 
should  be  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient. 

(104.)  That  »  system  of  lessons  adapted  to  good  and  economical  cottage  cookery 
would  be  ot  the  greatest  value  to  the  girls  in  elementary  schools,  who  will  in  most 
cases  have  hereafter  to  prepare  the  food  of  their  families ;  and  that,  as  the  present 
system,  though  new  and  tentative,  is  making  real  progress,  it  should  be  left  to  time 
and  to  experience  to  suggest  changes  to  be  made  in  it. 

(105.)  That  the  Department  might  overcome  any  difficulties  of  expense  and  organi- 
sation which,  especially  in  small  and  in  poor  schools,  now  prevent  the  general  intro- 
duction of  lessons  in  cookery,  by  suitable  encouragement  to  itinerant  teachers, 
combinations  for  a  teacher,  and  the  like. 

(106.)  That,  whilst  Specific  subjects  are  quite  suitable  for  some  schools,  they  are 
incapable  of  universal  application. 

(107.)  That  simple  instruction  in  elementary  principles  of  physiology  might  be  given 
with  advantage,  which  would  enable  girls  to  apply  intelligently,  and  to  appreciate  in 
after-life,  the  practical  maxims  which  secure  health  in  a  household. 

(lOS.)  That  in  Wales  permission  should  be  given  to  take  up  the  Welsh  language  as 
a  Specific  subject ;  to  adopt  an  optional  scheme  to  take  the  place  of  English  as  a 
class  subject,  founded  on  the  principle  of  substituting  a  graduated  system  of  translation 
from  Welsh  to  English  for  the  present  requirements  in  English  Grammar ;  to  teach 
Welsh  along  with  English  as  a  class  subject ;  and  to  include  Welsh  among  the 
languages  in  which  candidates  for  Queen's  scholarships  and  for  certificates  of  merit 
may  be  examined. 

(109.)  'I'hat  the  introduction  of  elaborate  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises  into 
playgrounds,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

(110.)  That  in  towns,  the  best  results,  both  physical  and  moral,  might  be  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  some  system  of  physical  instruction  such  as  that  recommended 
by  the  War  Office ;  but  that  care  must  always  be  taken  in  applying  such  training  to 
delicate  or  underfed  children. 

(111.)  That  we  must  look  principally  to  the  training  colleges  in  the  future  for  the 
graduiil  introduction  into  elementary  schools  of  a  safe  and  scientific  system  of  physical 
training  ;  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  conferring,  through  experts  appointed 
by  the  Department,  special  certificates  on  teachers,  duly  qualified  to  conduct  it,  and 
possessing  the  requisite  elementary  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

(112.)  That  the  quality  of  the  education  in  elementary  schools  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  Code  contained  several  schemes  of  instruction,  so  as  to  provide  for 
various  classes  of  schools  a  curriculum  varying  in  breadth  and  completeness  with  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  and  with  the  character  and  requirements  of  the 
population.  Each  scheme,  however,  should  encourage  the  extension  of  the  teaching 
of  the  necessary  subjects  beyond  the  prescribed  limits. 

(113.)  That  in  sparsely  peopled  districts  the  number  of  subjects  taught  must  often  be 
fewer  than  in  towns  ;  but  that  even  in  small  rural  schools  a  larger  measure,  of  instruc- 
tion might  be  secured  than  that  which  includes  only  the  three  elementary  subjects  now 
required  by  law ;  and  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  managers  to  introduce  other 
subjects,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  localities. 

(114.)  That  the  following  subjects  of  elementary  instruction,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
essential,  subject  to  the  qualifications  which  we  have  already  made  : — 
Reading. 
Writing. 
Arithmetic. 
Needlework  for  girls. 
Linear  drawing  for  boys. 
Singing. 


mendations. 
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English,  so  as  to  give  the  children  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  mother    Part  vn. 

Jinglish  history,  taught  by  means  or  readmg  books.  of  reading 

Geography,  especially  of  the  British  Empire.  conclusions 

Lessons  on  common  objects  in  the  lower  standards,  leading  up  to  a  knowledge  and  recom- 
of  elementary  science  in  the  higher  standards. 

(115.)  That,  as  the  meaning  and  limits  of  the  term  "  elementary "  have  not  been 
defined  in  the  Education  Acts,  nor  by  any  judicial  or  authoritative  interpretation,  but 
depend  only  upon  the  annual  codes  of  the  Department,  on  whose  power  of  framing 
such  codes  no  limit  has  hitherto  been  imposed,  it  would  appear  to  be  of  absolute 
necessity  that  some  definition  of  the  instruction  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  and 
taxes  should  be  put  forth  by  the  Legislature.  Until  this  is  done,  the  limits  of  primary 
and  secondary  education  cannot  be  defined. 


MANUAL  AND  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

(116.)  That  by  technical  instruction,  we  mean  instruction  in  the  scientific  or  artistic 
principles  which  underlie  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  people  (including  especially 
handicrafts,  manufactures,  mining  and  agricultural  labour),  and  in  the  manual  practice 
involved  in  the  application  of  such  principles. 

(117.)  That  drawing,  as  we  have  already  recommended,  be  made,  as  far  as  practic- 
able, a  compulsory  subject  in  all  boys'  schools :  and  that  with  respect  to  girls,  drawing, 
though  it  be  not  made  compulsory,  should  be  encouraged  under  suitable  conditions. 

(118.)  That  though  boys  while  at  school  should  not  be  taught  a  trade,  some 
elementa,ry  instruction  in  science  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the  three  elementary 
subjects. 

(119.)  That  whatever  ought  to  be  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  elementary 
schools  it  should  be  carried  far  enough  to  secure  the  thorough  grounding  of  the 
scholars  in  the  essential  rudiments  of  learning,  before  they  are  encouraged  to  take  up 
a  more  special  course,  which  might  encroach  upon  the  time  needed  for  their  general 
education. 

(120.)  That  the  curriculum  of  elementary  scientific  subjects  might  vary  according  to 
the  special  requirements  of  each  locality. 

(121.)  That  object  lessons  should  be  continued  in  the  lower  standards  in  succession 
to  similar  teaching  in  the  infant  school. 

(122.)  That  the  experiment  of  employing  an  itinerant  teacher  of  elementary  science 
by  a  combination  of  schools  is  worthy  of  being  tried. 

(123.)  That  the  curriculum  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  might  often  include 
not  only  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  science,  but  also  in  certain  standards 
elementary  manual  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools ;  and  in  higher  schools  and  evening 
schools  this  work  might  be  carried  still  further. 

(124.)  That  if  technical  instruction  of  this  kind  is  to  be  given  in  our  schools,  it 
should  not  be  applicable  to  boys  under  10  years  of  age.  The  ultimate  object  of  such 
instruction,  however,  might  be  furthered  by  judicious  systematised  science  teaching 
given  to  the  younger  scholars,  in  which  they  should  be  associated  in  preparing  speci- 
mens, helping  to  make  models  on  their  geography  lessons,  and  so  forth. 

(125.)  That  examinations  in  science  should  as  far  as  possible  be  conducted  orally 
and  not  on  paper,  especially  in  the  first  five  standards. 

(126.)  That,  if  it  should  be  thought  that  children  ought  to  receive  some  instruction 
in  manual  employment  other  than  that  which  the  elementary  schools  available  for  their 
use  can  give,  the  best  way  of  meeting  the  need  would  be  by  the  establishment  in 
connexion  with  some  higher  institution  of  a  workshop  for  boys  of  exceptional  ability, 
or  for  others  to  whom  it  was  considered  desirable  to  give  this  instruction. 

(127.)  That  arrrangements  might  be  made  to  substitute  attendance  at  such  a  centre 
on  one  or  two  afternoons  in  the  week  for  attendance  at  the  elementary  school. 

(128.)  That  the  higher  grades  of  elementary  schools  in  which  more  advanced  science 
is  taught,  and  where  a  certain  number  of  children  stay  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard, 
may  be  regarded  as  continuation  schools. 

(129.)  That  if  the  system  pursued  in  such  schools  were  much  further  developed,  it 
would  ofiier  a  temptation  so  to  enlarge  the  curriculum  as  practically  to  convert  primary 
schools  into  secondary  schools,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  wealthier  persons  would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rates  or  Imperial  funds. 
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(130.)  That  nothing  should  be  done  which  might  discourage  existing  voluntary  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labour  to  promote  technical  instruc- 
tion, or  which  might  lead  our  artisan  population  to  trust  rather  to  the  artificial  teaching 
of  a  school  than  to  the  practical  and  diversified  training  of  the  workshop. 

(131.)  That  the  control  of  technical  education  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
municipalities,  where  there  are  municipalities,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  rating  autho- 
rities, where  there  are  no  municipalities.  The  national  and  imperial  character  of 
London,  the  conditions  of  its  organisation  and  industry,  and  the  absence  of  any  central 
municipal  authority,  will  require  exceptional  treatment. 

(132.)  That  the  immediate  direction  of  technical  schools,  either  by  delegation  or 
otherwise,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  body  mainly  composed  of  persons 
interested  in  the  trades  of  the  locality,  and  experienced  in  its  industries. 

(133.")  That,  where  suflBcient  local  interest  in  technical  instruction  is  proved  to  exist 
either  by  voluntary  subscriptions  or  by  the  levy  of  a  rate,  a  contribution  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  may  be  properly  made  to  reinforce  the  local  resources  ;  but  that, 
although  they  might  be  aided  by  scholarships  for  the  cleverer  children  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes,  provided  out  of  public  funds,  technical  schools  should  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  self-supporting  by  means  of  fees. 

(134.)  That,  whereas,  when  the  Education  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  and  voluntary 
effort  was  encouraged  to  co-operate  further  in  the  provision  of  elementary  education, 
technical  instruction,  was  not  contemplated ;  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  may 
fairly  expect  liberal  aid  to  supply  this  form  of  instruction,  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  board  schools. 

(135.)  That  as  a  guarantee  to  the  State  against  the  danger  of  schools  taking  up 
subjects  merely  as  a  means  of  earning  additional  grants,  and  not  with  any  special 
reference  to  the  wants  of  the  locality.  Imperial  grants  for  efficient  instruction  in  all 
elementary  technical  subjects  to  managers  of  voluntary  public  elementary  schools 
should  be  supplemented  by  contributions  from  the  rates  of  the  district  in  which  the 
schools  are  respectively  situated  ;  Provided  always  that  the  Education  Department 
define  the  subjects  allowed  to  be  taught  in  each  standard,  and  the  maximum  number 
of  subjects  that  may  be  taught,  and  provided  further  that  no  grants  to  voluntary 
schools  be  made  from  the  local  rates  in  any  district  except  for  subjects  which  the 
school  board  of  the  district  has  introduced  into  one  or  more  of  the  board  schools,  or 
which  the  rating  authority  has  declared  to  be  needed  to  meet  the  educational  require^ 
ments  of  its  inhabitants. 

(136.)  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  management  of  technical  instruction  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Education  Department,  and  not  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

(137.)  That  such  central  authority  in  London  should  interfei'e  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  various  methods  of  promoting  technical  instruction  which  may  commend 
themselves  as  suitable  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  different  localities,  provided 
that  these  methods  appear  generally  sufficient  to  attain  the  object  in  view. 


VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(138.)  That  the  State  should  continue  to  recognise  voluntary  and  board  schools  as 
together  forming  the  national  provision  for  elementary  education ;  and  that  both 
ought  to  continue  to  participate  on  equal  conditions  in  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

(139.)  That  the  local  supporters  of  small  rural  schools  are  much  overburdened  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Code,  whether  from  voluntary  sources  or  from  the  rates. 

(140.)  That  a  larger,  and  in  many  cases,  a  better  staff  ought  to  be  provided- for  such 
schools,  and  that  in  the  case  of  schools  which  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  of  necessity  exceptionally  small,  their  difficulties  should  be  met  by  special 
grants. 

(141.)  That  the  necessity  for  having  some  form  of  evening  school  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  and  making  permanent  the  day  school  instruction  is  almost  self-evident;  and 
that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the  State  to  spend  more  money  on  such  schools. 

(142.)  That  the  evening  school  system  should  be  thoroughly  revised  ;  that  a  special 
curriculum  and  special  schedules  of  standards  and  subjects  should  be  allowed,  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  a  locality,  and  that  the  local  managers  should  be  encouraged  to  submit 
such  schedules  to  the  Department  for  approval ;  that  the  provision  embodied  in  the 
Code  requiring  all  scholars  in  evening  schools  to  pass  in  the  three  elementary  subjects 
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as    a   condition  of  taking  of  additional  subjects  should  cease  to  be  enforced ;  and  that    Part  VII. 
no  superior  limit  of  age  should  be  imposed  on  the  scholars.  ^ 

(143.)  That  the  success  of  evening  schools  will  largely  depend  upon  great  freedom  on'eStng 
being  given  to  their  managers  and  teachers,  but  that  the  Department  should  take  conclusions 
ample  securities  for  their  educational  eflSiciency  ;  and  that,  if  this  is  done,  more  money  and  reoom- 
might  be  given  as  a  fixed  grant,  and  less  made  to  depend  on  the  results  of  individual  mendations. 
examination. 

(144.)  That  the  evening  schools  of  the  future  should  be  regarded  and  organised 
chiefly  as  schools  for  maintaining  and  continuing  the  education  already  received  in  the 
day  school,  but  that,  for  some  years  to  come,  it  will  be  necessary  in  many  places  to 
repeat  in  the  evening  school,  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  the  course  of  instruction 
previously  given  in  the  day-school. 

(145.)  That  where  it  is  impossible  by  grouping,  or  otherwise,  to  make  up  the 
number  (20)  of  scholars  now  required  to  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  in  order  to 
claim  a  separate  examination  of  an  evening  school,  some  other  provision  should  be 
made  for  examining  such  scholars. 

(146.)  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Commission  that  the 
educational  inspection  of  reformatory,  industrial,  day  industrial,  and  truant  schools 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Education  Department,  might  be  extended  to  workhouse 
schools ;  since,  in  the  case  of  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  from  the 
workhouse,  the  results,  so  far  as  their  intellectual  education  goes,  appear  to  be 
satisfactory. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

(147.)  That  the  State  should  recognise  the  distinction  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  as  yet  attempted. 

(148.)  That,  however  desirable  higher  elementary  schools  may  be,  the  principle 
involved  in  their  addition  to  our  system  should,  if  approved,  be  avowedly  adopted ; 
and  that  their  indirect  inclusion  in  the  present  system  is  injurious  to  both  primary  and 
secondary  instruction. 

(149.)  That  if  the  curriculum  of  higher  elementary  schools  is  restricted  within  due 
limits,  avoiding  all  attempts  to  invade  the  ground  properly  belonging  to  secondary 
education,  and  if  due  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  that  promising  children  of  poor 
parents  are  not  excluded  from  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in  them,  such  schools 
may  prove  to  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  school  machinery  for  primary  education. 

(150.)  That,  if  due  precautions  are  taken  to  secure  that  all  who  would  be  likely  to 
profit  by  the  teaching  in  higher  schools  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  promoted 
to  them,  some  system  of  grading  schools  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  progress  of 
elementary  education  in  great  centres  of  population. 

(151.)  That  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  which  might  be  taught  in 
higher  elementary  schools,  where  such  existed  in  country  places,  would  be  of  great 
value  to  those  children  who  might  hereafter  be  engaged  in  agricultural  labour. 

(152.)  Tharm  certam  cases  the  object  of  higher  elementary  schools  might  be  secured 
by  attaching  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school  a  class  or  section  in  which  higher 
instruction  was  provided  for  scholars  who  had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard.  That 
liberal  grants  made,  as  in  Scotland,  to  the  managers  of  elementary  schools  for  advanced 
instruction  to  scholars  who  have  passed  the  highest  standard,  would  facilitate  the 
provision  of  such  higher  instruction  in  the  smaller  and  less  populous  school  districts. 

(153.)  That  we  cannot  recommend  any  general  system  of  grouping  small  rural 
schools,  though  there  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in  which  such  grouping  may  be  advisable 
for  the  better  instruction  of  the  older  scholars. 

(154.)  That  the  supply  of  satisfactory  secondary  schools  should  be  organised,  and 
made  adequate  for  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  that  increased  funds 
should  be  provided  out  of  which  to  create  sufficient  exhibitions  for  such  deserving 
elementary  scholars  as  would  profit  by  the  more  advanced  instruction  given  in  those 
schools. 

GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATION. 

(155,)  That  the  practice  of  many  teachers  may  lead  to  children  being  unduly 
detained  in  the  successive  standards,  or  unduly  hurried  through  them,  and  that  the 
teachers  in  such  cases  doubtless  feel  themselves  more  or  less  fettered  by  the  present 
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system.  That  if  the  grant  continues  to  be  distributed  on  the  principles  of  the  existing 
Code,  managers  and  teachers  should  be  allowed  full  liberty  in  the  classification  of  their 
scholars,  subject  to  reduction  of  the  grant  if  this  liberty  be  abused ;  and  that  in  small 
schools  a  simpler  classification  both  for  instruction  and  for  examination  should  be 
adopted. 

(156.)  That  so  long  as  a  money  value  is  attached  to  each  success  in  the  individual 
examination,  and  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  dependent  on  the  grant  for  part  of  their 
income,  there  is  great  risk  that  the  teachers  should  endanger  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  children  by  too  exclusive  regard  to  their  own  reputation  and  emoluments. 

(157.)  That  if  the  present  system  of  examination  in  the  case  of  the  Class  subjects 
were  applied  to  the  three  elementary  subjects,  every  child  in  the  school  might  well  be 
examined. 

(158.)  That,  supposing  the  existing  system  of  payment  by  results  to  continue,  whilst 
in  Standards  I.  and  II.  class  examination  should  take  the  place  of  the  present 
individual  examination,  individual  passes  should  be  recorded  in  Standard  III.  and 
upwards. 

(159.)  That,  whatever  be  the  system  of  examination,  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  individual  examination  of  all  children  whose  parents  desire  them  to  be  furnished 
with  labour  certificates. 

(160.)  That  in  future  the  inspection  of  public  elementary  schools  should  be  of  two 
kinds,  to  be  held  on  different  days.  That  the  sole  object  of  one  inspection  should  be 
to  secure  that  all  children  are  being  thoroughly  taught  the  elements  of  instruction ; 
the  first  inspection  should,  therefore,  be  confined  to  a  strict  examination  of  each  child 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  objects  of  the  second  inspection,  to  be  held 
within  a  fortnight  after  the  examination,  should  be,  on  the  one  hand,  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon  the  whole  character  of  the  school,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
advice  and  encouragement  to  the  managers  and  teachers.  That  at  this  second  visit  the 
inspector  should  consider  the  moral  tone  and  discipline  of  the  school,  the  methods  of 
teaching,  the  aptitude  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  premises, 
while  he  should  also  thoroughly  test  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  all  the  subjects 
taught,  by  hearing  the  teacher  examine  the  children,  by  examining  classes  himself 
in  the  subjects  included  in  the  syllabus,  and  not  previously  tested  at  the  first  exami- 
nation, or  by  any  other  methods  he  might  select.  His  report  upon  the  school  should 
be  based  both  on  the  report  of  the  first  examination,  and  on  his  own  inspection.  That 
the  inspector  might  at  this  visit  of  inspection,  if  he  thought  it  desirable,  test  the 
report  of  the  first  examination,  and  that  there  should  rest  an  appeal  from  the  final 
judgment  of  the  inspector  to  the  chief  inspector  of  the  district. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  GRANT. 


(161.)  That  the  present  large  annual  outlay,  as  now  distributed,  does  not  secure  for 
the  nation  commensurate  results. 

(162.)  That  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  cannot  be  wholly  freed  from 
its  present  dependence  on  the  results  of  examination  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
graver  evils  than  those  which  it  is  sought  to  cure.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  Parliament 
will  continue  to  make  so  large  an  annual  grant  as  that  which  now  appears  in  the 
Education  Estimates,  without  in  some  way  satisfying  itself  that  the  quality  of  the 
education  given  justifies  the  expenditure.  Nevertheless,  we  are  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  present  system  of  "  payment  by  results  "  is  carried  too  far  and  is  too  rigidly 
applied,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  modified  and  relaxed  in  the  interests  equally  of  the 
scholars,  of  the  teachers,  and  of  education  itself. 

(163.)  That,  while  Parliament  in  voting  large  payments  of  public  money  to  school 
managers,  requires  some  security  for  the  educational  results,  and  looks  to  the  reports 
of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  for  security  that  these  results  are  attained;  payments 
should  be  made  so  as  to  avoid  fixing  the  manager's  or  teacher's  attention  too 
exclusively  on  the  details  on  which  the  grant  is  based. 

(164.)  That,  while  it  is  desirable  to  retain  in  some  form  or  other  each  of  the  three 
constituent  elements  of  the  variable  grant,  which  depend  respectively  on  the  inspector's 
report  on  the  child,  the  class,  and  the  school,  the  following  modifications  of  the 
present  system  would  offer  the  maximum  of  relief  with  the  minimum  of  disturbance : — 

(1)  that  the  fixed  grant  be  increased  to  lO.s.  per  child  in  average  attendance: 

(2)  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  variable  portion  of  the  grant  are  now  made  be 
so   far  modified  as  to  secure  that  the  amount  shall  depend  on  the  good  character 
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of  the  school  and  on  the  quality  of  the  acquirements  of  the,  great  majority  of  the  f  Part  VII. 
scholars,  rather  than  on  the  exact  number  of  children  who  attain  the  minimum  ^ 
standard  of  required  knowledge  :  .    of  leading 

(3)  that  individual  examination  should  be  treated,  not  as  a  means  of  individually  conclusions 
assessing  grants,  but  merely  as  testing  the  general  progress  of  all  the  scholars :         ^^  recom- 

(4)  that  schools  should  be  assisted  according  to  their  deserts,    so  as  to   promote  '"endations. 
efficiency ;  whilst  no  undue  pressure  should  be  placed  on  dull  children,  and  no 
unnecessary  anxiety  and  worry  caused  to  managers  and  teachers  : 

(5)  that  the  average  amount  of  the  variable  grant  should   in  present  circumstances 
be  not  less  than  10s : 

(6)  that  in  distributing  the  variable  grant,  special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  efficiency 
in  the  three  elementary  subjects. 

(165.)  That  the  merit  grant  should  not  be  retained  in  its  present  form,  in  schools  for 
older  children.  That  the  classification  of  schools  as  "  Fair,"  "  Good,"  or  "  Excellent," 
be  discontinued.  That  if  the  present  system  of  payment  by  results  be  retained,  the 
moneys  now  available  for  the  merit  grant  should  be  devoted  in  such  proportions  as  the 
inspector  may  deem  expedient  to  reward  superior  intelligence  displayed  by  scholars  in 
particular  subjects,  and  other  merits  not  now  recognised  by  grants,  the  particular 
merits  for  which  these  grants  are  awarded  by  the  inspector  being  stated  in  his  report. 

(166.)  That  the  Inspector  should  report  separately  on  each  of  the  following  points  : — 
1.  Moral  training ;  2.  Cleanliness,  both  of  school  and  scholars ;  3.  Quietness  ; 
4.  Attention ;  5.  Obedience ;  6.  Accuracy  of  knowledge ;  7.  General  intelligence ; 
8.  Classification  ;  9.  Instruction  of  pupil  teachers.  That  the  Report  should  also  record 
in  detail  the  residts  of  examination  in  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  should  state 
specifically  the  grounds  on  which  any  reduction  of  the  full  grant  is  recommended. 

(167.)  That,  whatever  be  the  ordinary  basis  of  payment  to  schools,  the  Department 
must  retain  its  present  power  of  ordering  deductions  from  the  grant,  or  even  its  total 
forfeiture,  for  grave  faults  in  instruction,  discipline,  morality  in  the  scholars,  or  honesty 
in  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  school. 

(168.)  That  we  cannot  recommend  so  substantial  an  addition  to  the  fixed  grant  as 
we  have  done,  without,  at  the  same  time,  laying  stress  on  the  necessity  of  increased 
facilities  for  the  removal  of  incompetent  teachers.  That  where  such  incompetence  has 
been  proved,  and  after  due  notice  has  been  given,  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Department  to  declare  a  school  in  default,  and  thereupon  to  suspend  the  payment  to  it 
of  any  grant. 

(169.)  That  in  regard  to  infant  schools  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  recommend 
any  change  in  the  existing  system  of  payment  of  the  grant. 

(170.)  That,  inasmuch  as  the  enforcement  of  a  curriculum  of  an  extended  character, 
such  as  we  have  recommended,  must  entail  both  upon  small  rural  schools  and  upon 
schools  in  poor  urban  districts  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  by 
necessitating  an  addition  to  the  staff  and  in  other  ways,  a  larger  Government  grant 
should  be  afforded  to  such  special  localities. 

(171.)  That  the  present  form  of  special  grants  of  lOZ.  or  15L  made  under  section  19 
of  the  Act  of  1876  to  small  rural  schools  might  well  be  extended,  and  that  all  schools 
having  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  100,  and  not  being  within  two  miles  of  any 
other  available  elementary  school  by  the  nearest  road,  or  which,  under  exceptional 
circumstances  owing  to  difficulties  of  access,  should  be  recommended  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  for  such  aid,  might  be  admitted  to  a  special  grant,  increasing  with  the 
smallness  of  the  school,  not  to  exceed  201.  in  all ;  this  grant  might  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  6s.  8(i.  for  every  child  below  10()  in  average  attendance,  so  that  the  maximum  grant 
would  be  payable  to  schools  having  not  more  than  40  in  average  attendance. 

(172.)  That  this  special  grant  should  only  be  given  where  the  fees  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Department,  so  low  as  to  enable  the  children  in  the  district  to  attend  the  school 
with  ease,  and,  as  in  the  Act  of  1876,  should  not  be  affected  by  any  general  rule  as  to 
the  reduction  of  grant. 

(173.)  That  the  great  improvement  which  has  resulted  in  many  schools,  through 
the  appointment  of  an  organising  master  or  local  inspector,  points  to  the  expediency 
of  encouraging  school  boards,  and  associated  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  to  appoint 
such  persons,  and  the  Parliamentary  grant  might  be  partly  employed  in  paying  a 
portion  of  (not  more  than  half)  the  salary  of  such  persons,  and  that  of  efficient  teachers 
of  drawing,  who  might  circulate  among  a  number  of  schools. 

(174.)  That  the  17s.  Qd.  limit  acts  as  a  discouragement  to  improvement  in  certain 
cases,  and  that  the  provision  in  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876,  upon  which 
this  limitation  is  based,  should  be  repealed. 
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(175.)  That  as  the  Parliamentary  grant  will  not  bear  indefinite  expansion,  any 
modification  of  the  present  limit  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  general  question 
of  the  total  amount  of  that  grant. 

(176.)  That,  if  the  managers  of  a  public  elementary  school,  which  has  once  been 
passed  by  the  Department  as  "  efficient "  and  "  suitable,"  are  ordered  under  pain  of 
"  default,"  to  make  alterations  or  additions  to  the  buildings  or  playground,  a  grant  in 
aid  of  the  local  expenditure  required  to  carry  out  these  improvements  should  be  made 
by  the  Education  Department. 

(177.)  That  our  recommendations  as  to  annual  grants  are  made  on  the  supposition 
of  the  continuance  of  the  present  method  of  assessing  them,  and  that  they  may  be 
modified  by  proposals  to  assist  all  schools  from  the  county  rates. 

(178.)  That  the  time  has  come  when  serious  efforts  should  be  made  to  limit  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  aided  schools  to  such  a  sum  as  will  enable  the  managers  to 
carry  oat  their  duties  efficiently,  but  without  any  undue  strain  on  local  resources, 
whether  provided  voluntarily  or  by  rates. 

(179.)  That  the  terms  upon  which  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  awarded  should  not 
be  dependent  on  a  minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  should  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

(180.)  That  when  any  changes  have  to  be  made  in  the  Code  it  should  henceforth  lie 
before  Parliament  for  at  least  two  months,  in  print,  before  it  comes  into  force. 

(181.)  That  the  time  is  come  when,  for  the  best  interests  of  education,  some  more 
comprehensive  system  of  administration  should  be  found,  Ist,  to  remove,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  grave  and  inequitable  inequalities  of  the  two  systems  of  voluntary  and 
board  schools  as  now  existing  ;  and  2ndly,  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
future,  the  friction  and  collision  which  hfive  so  often,  and  so  injuriously,  arisen  between 
them. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

(182.)  That  it  is  reasonable  and  just  that  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  should 
retain  the  management  of  these  schools  on  the  condition  of  bearing  some  substantial 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  in  subscriptions.  But  it  does  not  seem  either  just  or 
expedient  to  allow  the  voluntary  system  to  be  gradually  destroyed  by  the  competition 
of  board  schools  with  unlimited  resources  at  their  command. 

(183.)  That  there  is  no  reason  why  the  principle  of  voluntary  schools  receiving 
annual  aid  from  the  rates  should  not  be  extended,  and  rate  aid,  in  respect  of  their 
secular  efficiency,  should  not  be  given  to  voluntary  schools  (as  it  is  now  given  to 
industrial  and  reformatory  schools),  without  the  imposition  of  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause,  which,  under  the  Act  of  1870,  afifects  those  schools  only  which  are  provided 
and  supported  entirely  by  the  rates. 

(184.)  That  the  rate  for  this  payment  should,  in  the  case  of  a  school  attendance 
committee,  be  chargeable  on  the  separate  school  district  affected. 

(185.)  That  the  local  educational  authority  should  be  empowered  to  supplement 
from  local  rates  the  voluntary  subscriptions  given  to  the  support  of  a  public  State 
aided  elementary  school  in  their  district,  to  an  amount  equal  to  these  subscriptions 
but  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  for  each  child  in  average  attendance. 

(186.)  That,  if,  in  the  impending  re-organization  of  the  local  government  of  the 
country,  education  were  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  that 
government,  and  arrangements  made  for  gradually  connecting  it,  more  or  less,  with 
the  civil  administration  of  each  locality,  much  of  the  unhealthy  competition  between 
the  two  school  systems  would  disappear,  and  the  expenditure  caused  by  their  rivalry 
would  be  reduced. 

(187.)  That,  in  the  event  of  no  alteration  being  made  in  the  law,  boards  of  guardians 
should  make  arrangements  for  entertaining  applications  for  the  payment  of  fees  apart 
from  those  for  relief,  and  that  they  should  institute  inquiries  by  their  officers  into  the 
circumstances  of  applicants  for  school  fees,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  attend  at  the 
union,  or  at  relief  stations. 

(188.)  That,  in  all  cases  the  guardians  should  pay  fees  direct  to  the  school  managers, 
and  not  include  them  in  any  lump  sum  given  for  relief,  and  that  they  should  be 
required  to  pay  fees  for  children  of  indigent  parents,  under  five,  or  who  have  passed 
the  limit  of  obligatory  school  attendance,  in  cases  where  parents  are  willing  to  send 
such  children  to  school.  That  if  the  district  councils  proposed  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  now  before  Parliament  should  be  established,  the  payment  of  fees  for 
indigent  children  should  be  at  once  confided  to  them,  and  that  the  fees  should  be 
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charged  upon  the  rates.     That,  supposing  this  duty  to  be  laid  upon  the  district  councils,     1'akt  VII. 
they  should  have  the  same  power  now  possessed  by  school  attendance  committees  in  yummar 
each  parish,  and  that  the  local  authority,  to  which  should  be  confided  the  power  to  pay  of  leading- 
fees  for  poor  parents  in  rural  districts,  should  be  required  to  make  provision  for  the  conclubious 
local  hearing  of  applications  for  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  the  various  villages.  '""'  ''ecom- 

(189.)  That  public  elementary  schools  for  which  no  rent  is  paid  or  received  should  '"" "'° 

be  exempted  from  local  rates. 

(190.)  That  the  fees  in  voluntary  schools  should  not  be  subjected  to  supervision  by 
the  Education  Department. 

(191.)  That,  if,  as  we  think,  provision  of  the  due  necessaries  of  education,  as  well  as 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  part  of  the  responsibility  incumbent  on  parents,  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  public  contributions  and  private  benevolence  are  already  doing 
what  can  be  safely  required  in  augmentation  of  the  payments  properly  exacted  from 
parents. 

(192.)  That  the  balance  of  advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present 
system,  established  by  the  Act  of  1870,  whereby  the  parents  who  can  afford  it,  contri- 
bute a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  form 
of  school  fees. 

LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITIES. 

(193.)  That,  in  the  event  of  school  boards  not  being  superseded  by  some  other 
local  authority,  a  somewhat  longer  term  of  office,  with  partial  renewal,  would  be  an 
improvement. 

(194.)  That  it  would  be  advisable  to  divide  the  larger  towns  into  constituencies, 
returning  not  more  than  five  members  each. 

(195.)  That  some  form  of  proportional  representation  should  be  retained  in  school 
board  elections. 

(196.)  That  the  single  transferable  vote  should  be  adopted,  Avhich  possesses  the 
advantages  of  the  cumulative  vote,  without  the  inconvenience  which  sometimes  arises 
in  its  operation. 

(197.)  That  all  interference  of  board  school  teachers  in  the  election  of  a  new  board 
should  be  forbidden. 

(198.)  That,  in  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  be  the  form  which  county 
government  may  take,  it  would  be  premature  to  make  any  definite  recommendations 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  powers  of  the  local  educational  authorities  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  constitute  under  the  new  conditions  of  local  government,  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration. 

(Signed)         CROSS  (Chairman). 

*HENRY  EDWARD  CARD.  MANNING. 

NORFOLK. 

HARROWBY. 

BEAUCHAMP. 

F.  LONDIN. 
•NORTON. 

♦FRANCIS  R.  SANDFORD. 
•B.  F.  SMITH. 

JAMES  H.  RIGG. 

ROBT.  GREGORY. 

THOMAS  D.  C.  MORSE. 
•CHARLES  H.  ALDERSON. 

JOHN  G.  TALBOT. 

S.  G.  RATHBONE. 
F.  Cavendish  Bentinck, 

Secretary, 

27th  June  1888. 


•  These  Commissioners  sign,  subject  to  the  reservation  or  reservations  which  bear  their  signatures. 
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EBSERVATIONS. 


I  have  willingly  signed  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, because  in  the  main  I  agree  in  its  conclusions  and  recommendations  ;  but  it 
has  not  treated  of  the  one  subject  which  I  believe  to  be  chief  in  importance,  and  of 
the  most  vital  influence  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  England  and  Wales. 

"When  the  Commission  opened  its  sessions,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
evidence,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  inconvenience  and  anomaly  of  the  two  existing 
systems,  the  Voluntary  and  the  School  Board  Systems,  should  become  manifest; 
and  that  some  higher  and  more  comprehensive  administration,  which  should  combine 
them  both,  and  place  them  upon  a  just  and  equal  level,  would  be  recommended  by 
the  Commission  to  the  Legislature.  It  cannot  be  believed  that  in  the  year  1870  it 
was  intended  to  place  the  voluntary  system  in  a  position  of  such  unjust  inequality  in 
relation  to  the  new  system  of  school  boards.  By  the  interpretation  of  the  Act 
of  1870,  a  practically  unlimited  multiplication,  paid  for  out  of  the  school-rate,  has 
been  given  to  the  board  school  system.  From  the  voluntary  system  the  power  of 
multiplication  has  been  practically  taken  away,  not  only  by  the  refusal  of  State  aid  in 
building,  but  by  the  frequent  refusal  to  recognise  schools  founded  by  unaided 
yoiuntary  eflFort.  Again^  the  voluntary  system  is  aided  from  one  source  only  of 
public  revenue.  The  board  school  system  is  aided  from  two.  It  receives  Government 
grants  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  voluntary  schools,  and  it  has  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Education  rates,  from  which  the  voluntary  schools  are  as  absolutely 
excluded.  This  unequal  treatment  of  the  two  systems  has  also  caused  for  the  last 
17  years  a  most  unequal  competition,  in  which  in  every  branch  of  expenditure  the 
board  schools  are  able  to  outstrip  the  heavily-weighted  system  of  voluntary  schools. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  two  classes  of  schools,  in  respect  to 
the  three  elementary  subjects,  which  are  the  substance  of  all  education,  the  board 
schools  exceed  certain  voluntary  schools  by  one  or  two  per  cent.,  or  by  only  decimal 
points,  and  after  all  are  not  the  highest  in  comparative  success.  It  has  hitherto 
appeared  very  improbable  that  the  Commission  should  close  its  Report  without 
pointing  out  these  unjust  inequalities  and  suggesting,  at  least  in  outline,  some  future 
legislative  remedy. 

The  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  voluntary  system  cannot  believe  that  it  will  ever 
recover  the  whole  population  of  England  and  "Wales  ;  neither  can  the  most  devoted 
advocates  of  the  board  school  system  believe  that  it  can  ever  extinguish  the  voluntary 
system,  which  is  the  shelter  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  people,  and  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  in  parents,  and  gives  freedom  to  the  inextinguishable  religious 
denominations  of  our  country. 

"We  stand,  therefore,  at  a  point  at  which  we  are  compelled  to  choose  one  of  two 
courses :  either  to  perpetuate  our  present  fragmentary  educational  legislation,  which 
hitherto  has  grown  up  piecemeal,  involving  the  gravest  inequalities  in  the  measures 
of  State  aid,  burdening  thereby  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  system  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  Christian  schools,  and  with  the  payment  of  rates  for  a 
system  which  they  conscientiously  reject ;  or  of  framing  some  higher,  more  compre- 
hensive, and  more  equitable  law,  by  which  these  unjust  inequalities  shall  be  redressed. 

Some  new  and  larger  statute  for  national  education,  equal  and  common  to  all,  ought 
to  restore  the  liberty  of  multiplication  to  the  voluntary  system  ;  and  to  eliminate  the 
contentions  which  now  exist,  to  the  serious  injury  of  our  schools. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  hoped  that  the  Report  of  the  Commission  would 
have  contained,  not  only  minute  and  careful  recommendations  in  alleviation  of  school 
management,  founded  upon  the  actual  practice  and  conditions  of  the  past,  but  that, 
guarding  against  any  premature  schemes  founded  upon  Bills  which  are  as  yet  of 
uncertain  character,  it  would  have  given  some  forecast  of  future  legislation,  founded 
upon  principles  more  comprehensive,  more  just,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the 
desires  and  religious  convictions  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  England 
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I  sign  this  Report  with  the  following  reservation  on  the  subject  of  the  Parliamentary 
Grant. 

I  think  that  the  present  mode  of  Parliamentary  support  of  national  education,  by 
payments  on  piece-work  in  detail,  should  not  only  be  modified  as  the  Report  proposes, 
but  entirely  abandoned. 

The  many  objections  made  to  it  by  teachers,  managers,  and  inspectors — that  it 
degrades  education  to  earning  prizes  on  got-up  exhibitions  ;  that  it  limits  the  curricu- 
lum of  instruction  for  all  scholars,  under  all  circumstances,  and  only  crams  an 
evanescent  knowledge ;  that  it  depreciates  subjects,  however  important,  which  are  not 
paid  for ;  and  that  it  altogether  gives  a  false  gauge  and  estimate  of  school  work — 
apply  even  to  its  partial  application,  as  inherently  fraught  with  mischief  without  any 
equivalent  gooci.  The  Report,  somewhat  inconsistently  with  its  proposal  of  any 
retention  of  payment  on  results,  concludes  "  that  individual  examination  should  be 
•'  treated,  not  as  a  means  of  assessing  grants,  but  merely  as  testing  the  general 
"  progress  of  all  the  scholars."  It  admits  that  payment  on  results  of  examination 
was  a  device  for  satisfying  Parliament  that  there  were  some  results  justifying  the 
expenditure.  But  in  the  fear  expressed  in  the  Report  "  that  Parliament  will  not 
"  continue  so  large  an  annual  grant  without  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  education 
"  given,"  the  confusion  becomes  apparent  between  piece-work  results  and  good  quality 
of  education.  Indeed,  the  Report  afterwards  acknowledges  that  "  the  details  of 
"  instruction  which  may  be  tested  by  examinations  may  not,  even  in  the  aggregate, 
"  comprise  the  whole,  or  the  main  part  of  the  educational  result  required." 

The  modification  of  the  present  mode  of  Parliamentary  grant  proposed  in  the 
Report,  is  that  one  half  should  be  a  fixed  capitation  on  average  attencjance ;  and  the 
rest,  which  should  in  average  amount  be  not  less,  should  be  liable  to  deductions,  or 
total  forfeiture,  for  grave  faults  in  instruction,  discipline,  or  morality.  For  this 
variable  half  of  the  grant  there  are  supposed  to  be  "  moneys  now  available  for  the 
"  merit  grant  (proposed  to  be  abolished)  which  might  be  devoted  to  rewarding  (not 
"  the  work  of  the  school  but)  superior  intelligence  displayed  by  scholars  in  particular 
"  subjects."  I  ask  why  make  payment  for  the  work  of  education  vary  inversely  with 
the  difiiculty,  i.e.,  the  want  of  intelligence  of  those  educated  ;  and  why  deduct  from 
the  means  of  efl&ciency  by  way  of  correcting  any  causes  of  ineiBciency  ?  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  salaries  of  teachers  should  be  fixed,  so  that  their  attention  may  not 
be  turned  to  earning  payments  in  detail ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  supposed,  in  pro- 
posing deductions  from  the  grant,  that  to  inflict  forfeitures  on  managers  for  the 
teacher's  failures  is  the  way  to  promote  efiiciency  in  teachers.  If  managers  have 
suflBcient  means  certainly  supplied  them  for  their  undertaking,  any  failure  in  it  may 
fairly  be  demanded  to  be  set  right ;  or,  if  the  defect  be  persisted  in,  the  work  may  be 
transferred  to  other  management  than  that  in  such  default.  It  is  not  a  competitive 
exhibition  for  highest  prizes  that  is  wanted,  but  an  adequate  use  of  means  given  for 
good  education  of  the  children  under  care. 

In  all  other  countries,  as  one  of  the  Appendices  shows,  State  subventions  to  schools 
are  calculated  on  the  requirements  of  each  locality  according  to  its  population  and 
circumstances.  Reports  made,  not  on  stated  days  but  in  casual  and  constant  inspec- 
tion, award  credit  to  good  working,  and  bring  to  notice  the  various  causes  of  any 
defects.  If  defect  is  attributed  to  the  unfitness  of  any  teacher  for  the  post  assigned 
him,  he  is  otherwise  placed,  or  removed.  The  school  is  not  mulcted  of  its  means  of 
better  teaching,  nor  sacrificed  to  save  the  bad  teacher.  In  all  undertakings  income 
falls  off"  by  bad  success,  but  success  cannot  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  means  of  the 
undertaking. 

It  may  be  feared  that  our  mistaken  system  has  not  only  demoralised  our  national 
educators,  but  has  gone  on  so  long  as  to  have  habituated  them  to  it,  and  make  them 
unwilling  to  change.  The  Avork  is  measured  by  the  annual  editions  of  the  "  Code," 
which  are  estimated  by  their  comparative  capacity  for  earning  prizes,  or  for  stimulating 
artificial  exhibitions. 

But  all  doubt  whether  the  simpler  mode  of  fixed  and  adequate  scliool  support 
pursued  by  :ill  otlier  nations  is  applicable  here  is  entirely  removed  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  larger  school  boards  have  already  adopted  it  in  wasteful  duplication  with 
the  piecework  system.  They  are  able,  by  their  unlimited  command  of  local  taxation, 
to  bear  the  fluctuation  of  Treasury  aid.  They  pay  fixed  salaries  to  their  teachers,  and 
act  on  their  own  inspectors'  reports  in  correction  of  any  failures  of  the  work. 

Some  think  tha,t  inspectors  would  shrink  from  giving  reports  which  might  involve 
the  degradation  or  dismissal  of  a  teacher,  but  these  school  boards  have  not  found 
it  so. 
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The  report  recommends  increased  facility  for  the  removal  of  incompetent  teachers 
and  more  power  in  the  Department  to  declare  a  school  in  default  and  suspend 
payment  to  it. 

The  partial  retention  of  variable  grants  does  not,  therefore,  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
of  having  to  trust  inspectors  to  give  judgment  with  such  heavy  consequences  ;  and 
as  it  neither  offers  a  true  or  effective  stimulant  to  the  teacher's  work,  nor  fairly 
distinguishes  or  appraises  the  best  teachers  according  to  their  various  task ;  nor 
secures,  but  rather  misrepresents,  the  main  results  of  education,  it  affords  no 
equivalent  good  for  the  obvious  and  manifold  mischief  of  such  a  principle  of  school 
support. 

NOETON. 


I  cordially  agree  with  the  Report  as  a  whole.  But  there  are  some  points,  in  regard 
to  which  I  cannot  entirely  accept  the  conclusions,  or  opinions,  set  forth  in  the 
Summary  of  Recommendations,  or  in  the  text  itself. 

To  these  I  should  have  taken  more  formal  objection  than  I  may  have  done,  while 
the  Report  was  under  consideration,  if  I  had  not  hoped,  from  the  active  part  taken 
by  the  whole  of  my  colleagues  in  discussing  and  drafting  the  Report,  during  a  period 
of  50  days,  that  it  might  be  signed,  with  reservations,  by  every  member  of  the 
Commission.  That  hope,  at  almost  our  last  meeting,  was  disappointed  ;  but  in  making 
the  following  observations  on  a  few  of  the  points  in  question,  I  do  not  wish  to 
dissociate  myself  from  any  responsibility  for  the  result,  now  published,  of  our 
protracted  inquiry. 


PART  III. 


Chapter  2. 

"We  recommend  that  "  existing  schools  should  gradually "  be  required  to  provide 
10  square  feet  per  scholar  in  average  attendance.  I  do  not  think  that  this  requirement 
should  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  schools  erected,  with  the  aid  of  a  building  grant, 
according  to  plans  recommended,  and  insisted  on,  by  the  Department,  and  providing 
8  feet  per  scholar.  In  many  such  cases  the  original  promoters  though  anxious 
to  supply,  at  considerable  cost  to  themselves,  a  larger  amount  of  superficial  space 
than  8  square  feet,  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to 
require  the  present  managers  either  to  reduce  the  attendance  below  the  number  for- 
merly approved,  or  to  enlarge  schools  which,  as  planned,  efficiently  accommodate 
that  number.  The  cubical  space  in  such  schools  is  ample ;  while  to  increase  the 
superficial  area  by  widening  the  school  rooms  would  not  provide  seat  accommodation 
for  a  single  additional  scholar.  Rules  and  requirements  which  are  reasonably  imposed 
upon  the  huge  educational  factories  of  modern  days,  are  not  called  for,  or  suitable,  in 
the  case  of  smaller  schools.  The  space  in  board  schools,  with  large  classes  of  scholars, 
is  necessarily  arranged  on  a  different  plan  from  that  adopted  in  schools  of  an  ordinary 
size ;  and  the  10-feet  rule  was  introduced  at  the  express  and  urgent  request  of  the 
school  boards  themselves,  to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  the  masses  of  children 
with  which,  in  many  cases,  they  had  to  deal.  Some  of  our  best  and  most  popular 
voluntary  schools  would  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  imposition  of  a  10-feet  rule. 


Chaptbr  5. 

As  to  pupil-teachers,  generally,  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  dealt  with  them  too  much 
as  pupils,  and  too  little  as  teachers,  "We  have  thought  more  of  training  them  as 
scholars,  in  large  schools,  than  of  the  need  for  them  to  assist  in  smaller  schools.  To 
give  them  more  time,  for  example,  for  their  private  studies,  will  weaken  the  teaching 
power  in  a  school,  or  call  for  the  employment  of  a  costly  staff;  while  to  raise  the 
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standard  of  examination  during,  and  at  the  close  of,  their  service,  will  tend  to  over- 
pressure, especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  To  enable  them  to  come  up  to  the  ideal 
standard  of  attainment  which  some  desire,  they  would,  I  believe,  have  to  give  up 
teaching  altogether.  But  I  have  seen  enough  of  other  examinations  to  feel  sure  that 
a  large  proportion  of  our  pupil-teachers  would,  even  now,  hold  their  own  in  com- 
petition with  yoimg  persons  of  the  same  age,  coming  from  schools  of  a  high  class, 
whose  time  has  been  given  wholly  to  study. 

"We  have  at  present  a  staff  of  28,000  pupil-teachers,  serving  for  four  years ;  so 
that  some  7,000  of  them  yearly  finish  their  engagements.  The  recruits  for  this 
army  are  to  be  selected  for  their  aptitude  for  teaching ;  they  are  henceforth,  if  not 
thoroughly  efficient  to  be  specially  weeded  out  at  the  age  of  16,  and  not  as  now,  at 
the  end  of  any  year  of  their  service ;  they  are  to  be  highly  taught  at  centres,  or  by 
special  teachers  at  great,  and  increased,  cost  to  taxes,  rates,  or  voluntary  contributions  ; 
and  then,  being  thus  strung  up  to  concert  pitch,  some  5,000  of  them,  who  cannot  be 
admitted  to  the  training  colleges  from  want  of  room,  and  will  not  be  able  to  go  on 
in  the  profession,  by  other  ways,  which  we  are  unwisely  closing  against  them,  will  be 
yearly  thrown  upon  the  world.  This,  in  case  of  the  girls,  may  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  general  education  of  the  country,  which  they  will  leaven ;  but  it  will  not  appear 
so  to  themselves  ;  while,  as  for  the  boys,  I  fear  they  will  become  a  discontented 
class,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  with.  Nor  will  it  make  the  pupil-teacher  system 
popular,  if  so  many  school  managers,  who  have  spent  time,  money,  and  trouble  upon 
training  these  superior  young  persons,  find  that  their  labour  has  been  expended 
in  vain. 

As  regards  what  is  termed  the  centre  system  of  training  pupil-teachers,  I  believe 
that  it  is  attended  with  serious  dangers  and  disadvantages  which  go  far  to  neutralise 
any  improvement  which  it  may  effect  in  the  intellectual  instruction  of  the  pupil- 
teachers.  The  old  system  created  very  real  bonds  of  affection,  as  well  as  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty,  between  the  teachers  and  their  young  apprentices.  Under  the 
centre  system,  even  when  carried  out  with  the  practical  good  sense  which  characterises 
all  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  Liverpool  school  board,  these  bonds  are  liable 
to  be  greatly  weakened.  It  substitutes  a  divided  responsibility,  and  demands  a  divided 
obedience.  While  the  pupil-teachers  attend  the  schools  in  which  they  are  apprenticed 
for  one  part  of  the  day  and  the  centre  school  for  the  other  part,  it  is  not  easy  to 
maintain  adequate  supervision  of  their  conduct.  And  if  the  "  centre  "  school  is  held 
after  dark,  this  objection  to  the  system  becomes  serious ;  and,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
seems  insuperable. 

In  large  towns,  there  is  in  almost  every  school  a  staff  of  certificated  teachers,  among 
whom  the  instruction  of  the  pupil- teachers  could  be  divided,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  introduced  into  the  Code  of  1876  in  furtherance  of  such  a  plan.  The 
instruction  could  thus  be  carried  on  by,  and  under  the  general  supervision  of,  the  head 
teacher,  without  weakening  the  sense  of  responsibility  either  in  him  or  his  apprentices, 
and  without  interfering  with  the  relations  of  respect  and  affection  which  ought  to  bind 
him  and  them  together.  In  country  schools,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  make  such  arrangements ;  but  neither  would  it  be  possible  to  adopt  the 
centre  system  in  any  form. 

The  introduction  of  that  system  has,  in  London,  been  made  the  occasion  of 
diminishing  the  work  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  schools  where  they  are  apprenticed, 
and  putting  their  instruction  into  the  school  hours  ;  and  there  is  perhaps  something  to 
be  said  for  this,  whether  associated  with  the  centre  system  or  taken  alone.  But  it 
clearly  adds  very  considerably  to  the  cost ;  and  the  economical  side  of  this  question 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

An  account  of  the  London  system  is  given  in  our  Report.  From  this,  it  appears  that 
its  cost  is  twofold,  viz.,  the  amount  paid  for  the  collective  instruction  of  the  pupil- 
teachers,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  them  during  their  first  two  years  of  service,  when 
they  are  not  counted  on  the  school  staff.  I  am  informed,  by  a  very  competent 
authority,  that  during  the  year  1887  the  total  number  of  pupil-teachers  under  instruc- 
tion in  London  was  1,636.  The  salaries  under  the  latest  scale  paid  to  boys  were  5s. 
per  week,  and  to  girls  3s.  a  week — 13L  a  year  for  males,  and  71.  16s.  for  females. 
The  net  cost  of  their  instruction  was  61.  Os.  lOd.  per  head.  Thus  it  appears  that  each 
male  pupil-toacher  cost  the  board  about  19Z.  a  year,  and  each  female  pupil-teacher 
nearly  14L  a  year,  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  for  which  they 
rendered  no  remunerative  service  in  the  board  schools. 

To  form  a  right  judgment  of  the  system  it  is  essential  that  these  facts  should  be 
known.     I  regret  that  they  do  not  find  a  place  in  our  Report. 

Ff  2 
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I  will  not  here  dwell  upon  the  fact  that,  while  the  power  of  the  purse  tells  greatly 
in  favour  of  central  teaching  as  carried  out  by  school  boards,  it  would  not  be  in 
accordance  with  our  educational  system  to  flood  the  country  with  a  body  of  ex- 
pupil-teachers  however,  highly  instructed  in  secular  subjects,  who  have  not  had  the 
religious  training  required  for  the  teachers  of  the  majority  of  our  schools  and  scholars. 


Chapter  6. 

1  acree  with  the  Report  in  thinking  that  the  present  training  colleges  well  fulfil 
the  object  for  which  they  were  founded,  viz.,  the  provision  of  well  qualified  teachers 
for  elementary  schools,  but  I  believe  that  we  have  somewhat  over-rated  the  need 
"for  further  facilities  for  training." 

The  annual  waste  of  certificated  teachers,  which  the  Education  Department  puts 
at  6  per  cent.,  was  calculated  a  good  many  years  ago.  The  improved  position  and 
prospects  of  teachers  might  be  expected  to  retain  them  at  work  longer  than  in  the 
past ;  and  they  have  had  this  effect,  as  is  shown  by  the  Grovernment  statistics  for 
the  four  years  1882-6. 

The  official  year  ends  on  the  31st  of  August. 

In  the  year  ending  at  that  date,  1882,  the  inspectors  found  20,397  trained  teachers 
employed  in  aided  schools. 

In  the  following  years  some  5,520  students*  left  the  training  colleges  after  a 
residence  of  two  years. 

In  1886  there  were  23,181  trained  teachers  at  work. 

If  we  add  to  the  number  at  work  in  1882      -  .  -  .      20,397 

the  number  of  students  trained  in  1882-6  -  .  .  .        5,520 


25,917 
and  subtract  the  number  at  work  in  1886      -  -  -  -      23,181 


this  will  show  the  waste  in  the  four  years  to  have  been  -  -        2,736 

And  one-fourth  of  that  number  (684)  will  have  been  the  annual  waste. 

This  number,  684,  being  3*3  per  cent,  of  the  number  ^^20,397)  with  which  we 
first  started,  may  be  taken  as  the  annual  rate  of  waste  of  trained  teachers  of  both 
sexes. 

Similar  calculations  give — 

2  ■  5  per  cent,  as  the  annual  waste  of  trained  men. 

4' 2  per  cent,  as  the  annual  waste  of  trained  women. 

6  •  6  per  cent,  as  the  annual  waste  of  untraineil  teachers. 

6 '4  per  cent,  as  the  annual  waste  of  untrained  men. 

6  ■  7  per  cent,  as  the  annual  waste  of  untrained  women, 
and  4' 8  per  cent,  as  the  present  waste  of  all  certificated  teachers  (trained  andjuntrained) 
of  both  sexes. 

If  we  take  the  future  number  of  certificated  teachers  at  50,000,  divided  according  to 
the  present  proportion  of  the  sexes,  into — 

20,000  men,  and 
;30,000  women  ; 

if  we  require  them  all  to  be  trained  for  two  years,  and  reckon  the  waste  on  men  at  2'5, 
and  on  women,  at  4-2  we  shall  need — f 

1,760  trained  teachers  yearly,  and 

3,520  places  in  training  colleges  to  produce  them. 

These  places  will  be  divided  into — 

1,000  for  men. 
2,520  for  women. 


*  This  does  not  include  the  full  number  who  left  at  Christmas  1885,  the  whole  of  whom  could  not  have 
been  in-spectcnl  Vietoro  31st  Augu-t  ISSU.  I  have  al.so  taken  into  aceounf.  the  cxi'liaiige  of  trained  students 
between  England  and  Scotland.  The  only  Roman  Catholic  collep;es  are  in  England;  wiiile  many  teachers  in 
the  northern  counties  come  from  Scotland. 

t  Mei.,  20,000  at  2  •  5  =  500.     Women,  30,000  at  4  ■  2  =  1,?P0. 
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But  there  are,  even  now,  such  places  for — 

1,441  men. 
1,774  women. 


3,115 


There  is  therefore  (disregarding  for  the  moment  the  question  of  sex)  a  deficiency 
of  only  405  places  in  training  colleges  to  be  made  up,  if  each  of  our  50,000  teachers 
is  to  be  trained  for  two  years. 

But  we  must  leave  a  way  for  untrained  teachers  to  enter  the  profession,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  out  of  consideration  for  the  great  number  of  pupil-teachers  who  yearly 
complete  their  engagements,  and  cannot  enter  training  colleges,  from  want  of  room 
or  of  means.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  number  reduced,  by  refusing  to  employ 
pupil -teachers  in  town  schools  with  large  classes,  and  requiring  such  schools  to  be 
"  staffed  "  with  assistants,  either  certificated  or  preparing  to  attend  the  examination 
for  certificates,  under  the  supervision  of  the  certificated  staff"  of  each  school. 

But  if  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  sanction  the  grant  of  only  203  certificates  yearly 
to  untrained  teachers,  we  could  keep  up  the  rest  of  the  requisite  supply  from  the 
existing  training  colleges,  by  turning  441  of  the  present  places  for  men  into 
accommodation  for  women. 

"We  have  at  present  room  to  turn  out  yearly  720  trained  men  and  887  trained  women, 
or  430  more  men  and  417  more  women  than  are  required  to  keep  up  the  present  supply 
of  trained  teachers. 

If  the  suggested  redistribution  of  the  sexes  were  carried  out,  we  could  turn  out  210 
more  men  and  587  more  women  annually  than  would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  would  gradually  take  the  places  of  the  present  teachers  who  have  not  been 
trained  in  the  technical  sense  of  that  word,  and  would  do  so  in  about  15  years, — if 
during  that  period  the  examination  for  certificates  were  closed  against  untrained 
candidates  — a  heroic  measure  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  adopted.  It  would 
tend  to  place  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  a  "  Union "  ;  it  would  seriously  hamper 
school  managers  in  their  choice  of  teachers ;  and  would  keep  out  of  the  profession 
many  of  a  class  who,  especially  in  the  case  of  women,  are  now  amongst  its  most 
valuable  and  efficient  members. 

In  offering  these  remarks  and  calculations,  I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  a  redistribution  of  the  accommodation  in  the  existing'  colleges  between  the  sexes, 
and  I  admit  the  necessity  of  making  further  provision  for  traming.  women.  I  think 
also  that  it  would  be  advisable,  as  in  Scotland,  to  open  up  facilities  to  the  best  of 
the  pupil-teachers  to  receive  a  somewhat  higher  training  than  may  now  be  afi'orded 
by  some  of  our  training  colleges.  But  the  University  colleges,  as  they  are  styled, 
that  are  springing  up  throughout  the  country  have  yet  to  prove  that  they  can  supply 
such  higher  training  efficiently.  They  cannot  at  present  offer  to  their  students  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  ancient  Universities  of  Scotland. 

For  women,  therefore,  I  would  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  few  new  residential 
colleges,  and  their  admission  as  day  students  to  the  existing  colleges. 

F-jr  men,  I  think  that  we  may  fairly  propose  not  only,  as  in  the  case  of  women, 
the  admission  of  day  students  ;  but  an  experiment  on  a  limited  scale  of  a  system  of 
non-residential  training,  in  connexion  with  institutions  for  higher  education,  whose 
authorities  satisfy  the  Department  that  suitable  arrangements  can  be  made,  for  the 
professional  as  well  as  the  general  instruction  of  those  who  are  preparing  for  fature 
employment  as  teachers. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  encourage  and  prepare  pupil-teachers  to  enter 
upon  one  of  the  courses  of  training  thus  opened  to  them,  I  would  recommend  that, 
after  a  prescribed  date,— 

(1.)  No  one  should  be  recognised  as  the  principal  teacher  of  a  school  who  had  not 

passed  successfully  the  examination  for  the  second  year;  and 

(2.)  No  pupil-teacher  should  be  apprenticed  in  any  school  unless  one  of  the  staff" 

of   that   school  had   passed    in    the   first   or    second    division    of   the   same 

examination. 

The  class-lists  for  1883-4-5  show  that  in  these  three  years,  out  of  1,184  men  and 

4,989  women  who  passed   as  acting  teachers  for   the   second  year,  44   men    and   94 

women  were  placed  in  the   first  division,    and   "263    men  and   1,326  women   in   the 

second  division,  while  only  199  men  and  411  women  passed   the   examination   for  the 

first  year.     The  success  of  the  acting  teachers  in  the  examination  for  the  second  year, 
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on  which  they  enter  with  many  obvious  disadvantages  as  compared  with  students  in 
training,  and  in  which  they  are  tested  by  precisely  the  same  standard  as  the  students, 
is  very  striking.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against  any  proposal  to  close  the 
entrance  to  an  hoi^ourable  career  against  young  persons,  who  generally  come  from 
the  ranks  of  assistant  teachers,  having  previously  been  pupil-teachers,  and  who,  in 
thes6  two  capacities,  if  they  have  served  under  conscientious  teachers,  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  practical  skill,  not  always  enjoyed  by  students  in  training  colleges. 


Chapter  7. 

I  object  to  the  unqualified  recommendation  that  "  subject  to  the  provision  in  section 
"  9  of  the  Act  of  1876,  the  minimum  age  for  half-time  exemption  from  school  attend- 
"  ance  should  be  11,  and  the  minimum  age  of  full-time  exemption,  13."  The  reference 
to  the  Act  appears  to  me  illusory.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  labour  market,  both 
as  to  employment  and  wages,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  many  statutes,  of  recent  date, 
in  which  10  is  fixed  as  the  age  at  which,  upon  certain  conditions,  a  child  may  go  to 
work,  I  doubt  if  the  former  limit  (11)  will  be  generally  accepted;  while  if  we  look 
at  the  prevalence  in  this  country  of  early  and  fruitful  marriages,  it  appears  to  be 
very  unwise  to  increase  the  existing  pressure  upon  parents  by  preventing  children 
of  10,  who  have  reached  a  reasonable  standard  of  proficiency,  from  beginning  to 
contribute  to  their  own  support. 

In  foreign  countries,  where  school  life  does  not  begin  so  early,  but  is  continued 
to  a  later  age,  a  door  is  always  left  open  by  which  poor  but  proficient  children  may 
]iass  from  school  to  work,  if,  as  I  hope  will  be  the  case  with  us,  they  go  on  with 
their  education  in  evening,  or  continuation,  schools.  But  in  these  countries  there  is 
not  the  same  home  necessity  for  early  employment  as  in  England.  Marriage  before 
there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain  a  family  is  discouraged,  if 
not  by  the  State,  by  the  guilds  of  labour ;  and  families  are  not  so  large  as  with 
us.  Our  Foreign  Returns,  of  which  I  am  sorry  we  have  made  so  little  use,  show 
this.  In  Austria,  only  13'6  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  of  school  age  (6-14)  as 
compared  with  18*30  (between  the  same  ages)  in  this  country.  In  Belgium,  13*8 
are  of  school  age  (6-13)  as  compared  with  16-19  here.  In  Hungary  and  Italy,  where 
the  school  age  is  the  same  (6-12)  the  proportions  are  12*3  and  12*1  against  14-04  in 
England.  In  France  the  proportion  of  children  from  6  to  13  is  only  12-2  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  16-19  here;  while  from  4-16  the  proportion  is  20-9  against  27-57 
in  this  country.  As  regards  Prussia,  to  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  refer  more 
particularly,  the  returns  are  not  quite  explicit ;  but  I  believe  that  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
operative  classes  in  that  country,  the  proportion  of  children  now  approaches  more 
nearly  to  that  of  England,  than  it  did  before  recent  wars  drained  the  manhood  of 
Germany  so  terribly. 

Even  if  11  were  accepted  in  the  towns  of  England,  as  the  earliest  age  for  leaving 
school  at  all,  that  limit  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  country,  where  the  boys  ought 
to  go  early  to  the  fields,  and  girls  do  go  early  to  service.  And  I  strongly  object  to 
the  abolition  of  all  passes  to  full-time  work  before  13,  in  employments  not  dealt 
with  by  the  Factory  and  Mines  Acts,  if  a  reasonable  standard  of  proficiency  has  been 
attained.  Such  passes  are  a  great  incentive  to  school  attendance,  and  the  special 
restrictions  of  these  Acts  upon  early  labour  are  called  for  by  considerations  of  health. 
I  think  that,  as  in  Scotland,  the  3rd  Standard,  if  passed  at  or  after  10,  should  be 
adopted  for  partial,  and  the  5tb  Standard  for  total  exemption  from  school  attendance, 
with  a  provision,  if  possible,  for  continued  instruction  in  evening  schools  ;  and  1 
should  make  every  child  stay  at  school  up  to  14  unless  he  had  passed  the  5th  Standard. 
Even  in  country  districts  the  5th  Standard  might,  with  advantage,  be  adopted  as  the 
full-time  standard,  so  long  as  (1)  the  byelaws  provide  that  the  attendance  of  half-timers 
at  school  shall  be  regular  during  certain  prescribed  months,  in  which  juvenile  laboui- 
is  not  required  by  the  farmers ;  and  (2)  the  local  authority  takes  means  to  secure, 
under  the  11th  section  of  the  Act  of  1876,  that  the  children  who  claim  partial  ex- 
emption are  actually  and  bond  fide  employed  when  absent  from  school.  Ic  seems  to 
be  forgotten  that,  under  the  second  clause  of  that  section,  habitual  idlei'S  may  be 
sent  back  to  school  up  to  the  age  of  14,  whatever  standard  of  education  they  may 
have  previously  passed. 
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Chapter  2. 

In  the  final  revision  of  our  chapter  on  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  a  recommendation 
previously  adopted  as  to  the  limit  (45s.)  to  be  put  on  the  expenditure  of  an  elementary 
school,  in  ordinary  oases,  was  struck  out.  Now  the  points  which  determine  whether 
a  school  is  primary,  higher,  or  secondary,  are  generally  \mderstood  to  be  the  ago 
of  the  scholars,  the  curriculum  of  studies,  and  the  cost  of  instruction.  By  these  tests, 
e.g.,  the  endowed  schools  are  graded  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  while  for 
elementary  schools,  a  limit  of  30s.  was  virtually  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1870.  The 
reasons  for  now  proposing  a  higher  limit  of  expenditure,  and  that  only  upon  certain 
items,  were  stated  in  the  Report  before  it  was  altered,  and  some  of  these  reasons  now 
appear  in  the  text.  The  passage  struck  out  will  be  found  in  the  summary  of  our 
Divisions.  I  regret  that  that  passage  was  omitted,  and  replaced  by  a  somewhat 
vague  appeal,  made  in  the  interests  of  economy,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  ratepavcrs, 
which  has  certainly  hitherto  failed  to  check  the  extravagance  of  some  school  boards. 
Those  who  pay  the  bulk  of  the  rate  are  either  overborne  by  the  votes  of  the  lower 
class  of  parents,  to  whom  even  a  Is.  rate,  combined  with  a  nominal  school  fee,  if  any 
is  charged  to  them,  means  comparatively  little ;  or  they  are  tempted  to  send  their 
own  children  to  schools  which  were  not  originally  intended  for  their  use,  and  where 
their  presence  is  objected  to,  either  as  subversive  of  discipline,  or  as  leading  to  the 
introduction  of  subjects  beyond  the  legitimate  range  of  elementary  education.  It  is 
well  to  bear  this  last  point  in  mind,  as  I  see  that  the  "  executive  "  of  the  "  National 
"  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers"*  proposes  to  omit  from  their  title  the  term 
(elementary)  which  led  us  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  their  opinions  and  feelings 
during  the  course  of  our  inquiry. 

I  am  sorry  that  anything  in  our  Report  should  seem  to  under-rate  the  value  and 
importance  of  "  Standards/'  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  principle  of  "Payment  by  Results," 
introduced  by  the  Revised  Code,  or  to  imply  that  under  the  present  Code,  sufficient 
freedom  of  classification  is  not  secured  to  managers  and  teachers.     I  fear  that  if  some 
of   our  recommendations  are  acted  on,  we  may  see  revived  the  scandals  disclosed  by 
the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission.     That  report  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  system  which  was  not  intended  to  be  of  universal  application,  or  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  overgrown  central  department.     It  was  meant  to  create  throughout  the 
country  a  large  number  of  typical  schools,  which  eventually,  when  a  National  system 
was  established,  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  county  boards,  by  which  they  would  be 
paid,  on  the  detailed  results  of  the  examination  of  several  million  children.     But  the 
system,  even  as   worked  by  the  Department  at  great  cost,   though  it  may  now  be 
ready  for  revision  in  the  case  of  the  younger  scholars,  has  made  possible  many  of  the 
improvements  in  education  realized  of   late  years  ;    by  laying  a  solid  foundation  in 
the  elementary  subjects,  and  making  them  the  first  and  chief  consideration  in  testing 
the  merits   of  every   aided  school.      When   we  find,  moreover,  that   no   fewer  than 
200,000  scholars  between  7  and  11  years  of  age  were,  in  188G,  found  under  instruc- 
tion in  infant  classes,  on  methods  suited  for  young  children  of  four  and  upwards ; 
that,  in  London,  some  6,000  scholars  out  of   80,000,  were  absent,  or  withdrawn,  from 
examination,  for  reasons  approved  (save  in  200  cases)  by  the  inspectors ;  while  5,400 
scholars  in  Birmingham  were  allowed  to  be  kept  back  a  standard,  it  is  plain  that 
the  evidence  of   the  managers  who    admitted  to  us    the    sufficiency  of    the   present 
arrangements,   for   dealing  with  sickly  or  backward  children,  is  more    to    be   relied 
upon  than  the  statements  of  those  teachers  who  claimed  greater  freedom  from  restric- 
tion in  such  cases.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  general  adoption  of  a  system  of 
fixed  salaries  will  enable  schoolmasters,  henceforth,  to  give  more  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  their  scholars,  and  less  to  their  own  emoluments,   or  to  the  amount  of 
the  grant  they  can  obtain  for  their  employers.     There  are  drawbacks  to  that  system, 
but  it  might   possibly   lead  to  a  desirable   improvement    in  the  salaries   of  school- 
mistresses ;  and,  in  the  case  of  large  schools,  to  a  more  equitable  distribution,  than 
at  present,  of   the  school  fund  between  the  "  supervising  "  teacher,  and  those  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

*  This  body  appears,  from  our  evidence,  to  comprise  about  one-third  of  the  certificated  teachers  of  England 
and  Wales. 
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PART  VII. 


Summary  of  Recommendations. 

The  greater  number  of  onr  recommendations  may  be  carried  out  gradually  by 
changes  in  the  Code  ;  but  some  will  require  legislation  to  give  effect  to  them.  I 
think  that  we  ought,  in  concluding  our  Report,  to  have  summed  up  briefly  the  main 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  Parliament  is  asked  to  deal  further  with  the 
subject  of  our  protracted  inquiry.  In  endeavouring  to  supply  this  omission,  I  desire 
to  base  my  proposals  on  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  and 
on  the  leading  principles  of  Mr.  Forster's  great  Act,  as  modified  by  subsequent 
legislation. 

I  believe — 

1.  That  now,  as  in  1870,  the  people  of  England  wish  their  children  to  have  the 

benefit  of  sound  moral  training,  and  a  Christian  education. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  Christian  schools  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

Christianity  of  England. 

3.  That,    in    the   well-known   words   of    Lord   Lansdowne's    Instructions    to    Her 

Majesty's  Inspectors,  dated  4th  July  1840,  "  No  plan  of  education  ought  to 
"  be  encouraged  in  which  intellectual  instruction  is  not  subordinate  to  the 
"  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children  by  the  doctrines  and 
"  precepts  of  revealed  religion." 

4.  That,  while  the  rights  of  conscience  are  duly  secured  and  respected,  the  principle 

thus  laid  down  has  been  recognised,  more  or  less  fully,  by  the  managers  of  all 
voluntary  and  board  schools  throughout  the  country ;  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  in  which  the  wish  to  make  instruction  purely  secular  is  prompted 
by  no  avowed  hostility  to  religion  itself. 

5.  That,  whatever  influence  upon  the  morals  and  character  of  children  may  happily 

attend  the  religious  instruction  allowed  by  law  to  be  given  in  board  schools, 
such  instruction  is  necessarily  limited ;  and,  when  confined,  as  it  often  is,  to 
~  the  mere  reading  of  passages  from  Holy  Scripture,  without  note  or  comment, 
must  be  lifeless  and  mechanical. 
G.  That  so  long  as  efficient  schools  supplying,  at  the  cost  of  the  managers,  distinctive 
religious  instruction,  desired  by  the  parents,  are  available,  it  is  unjust  to  with- 
hold annual  grants  from  these  schools,  with  the  result  of  compelling  children 
to  attend  other  schools,  wnere  such  instruction  cannot  be  given. 

Starting  with  these  principles,  and  premising  that  whatever  instruction  is  to  be 
given  in  elementary  schools  must  be  thoroughly  efficient,  I  will  now  consider  on 
what  lines  we  ought  to  proceed  for  the  future. 

In  1870  legislation  was  demanded  by  the  voice  of  the  country,  lo  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  a  vast  number  of  children  whose  education  could  not  be  overtaken  by  the 
voluntary  system,  which  a.one  existed  at  that  time.  The  Act  then  passed  recognised 
that  system  as  having  provided  generously,  but  not  universally,  for  the  wants  of  the 
population.  It  called  for  its  further  assistance,  allowing  and  aiding  it  to  complete 
the  required  school  supply,  as  far  as  it  could  do  so,  within  a  limited  period.  Then,  but 
not  till  then,  the  Act  fell  back  upon  the  power  of  the  rates,  which  it  intrusted  to 
school  boards,  with  express  directions  to  supplement,  but  not  to  supplant,  the  existing 
system. 

That  system  was  founded  upon  private  zeal  and  munificence,  upon  religion,  and 
upon  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  parents,  whose  conscientious  rights  were 
respected.  The  new  system  was  based  upon  enforced  coniril)utious,  upon  a  restricted 
course  of  indefinite  religious  teaching,  if  any  were  given,  and  upon  compulsory 
attendance. 

In  consequence  of  the  great,  and  in  some  quarters  unexpected,  efforts  of  the  friends 
of  the  old  system,  it  has  largely  held  its  own  in  the  rural  districts,  though  its 
extension  has  been  checked  in  some  towns,  with  a  large  labouring  population,  owing  to 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  purse  enjoyed  by  school  boards. 

But  the  first  and  main  object  of  the  Act  of  1870  has  now  been  accomplished. 
Elementary  education  is  universally  available ;  the  country  is  covered  with  a  sufficient 
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supplj  of  efficient  schools ;  and  the  attendance  of  scholars,  though  still  short  of  the 
ideal  standard,  is  satisfactory  and  improving.  A  breathing  time  is  given  to  us  to 
look  around,  and  into  the  future. 

At  present  we  have  a  National  system,  in  so  far  that  a  school  seat  is  provided  for 
every  child  in  the  Country  who  will,  or  may  be  compelled,  to  occupy  it.  But  the 
system  is  not  national  in  the  sense  of  being  one  and  imiform,  or  of  its  making  it  the 
desire  and  direct  interest  of  every  resident  in  a  district  to  see  that  all  the  seats  in 
that  district,  whether  provided  at  private  or  public  cost,  are  occupied.  There  is 
often,  though  not  always,  conflict  between  volunteers  and  school  boards,  where  there 
ought  to  be  harmony.  I  believe  that  the  desirable  co-operation  between  the  two 
constituents  of  the  existing  system  can  be  brought  about,  by  securing  that  voluntary 
zeal  shall  neither  be  supplanted,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  nor  discouraged  from 
continuing  to  contribute,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  to  the  growing  requirements  of  any 
increasing  population. 

With  this  view,  I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  provided  by  law  that — 

1.  The  Education  Department  should  be  guided  by  conditions  prescribed  by  Statute, 

in  determining  what  schools  are  to  be  recognised  as  public  elementary  schools, 
contributing  to  the  efficient  school  supply  of  a  district,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
claim  annual  grants. 

2.  New  voluntary  schools,  after  being  carried  on  efficiently  for  a  year,  with  a  certain 

average  attendance,  varying  in  number  in  town  and  country,  should  be 
recognised  as  entitled  to  claim  annual  grants,  as  is  now  the  case  in  districts 
not  under  school  boards. 

3.  The  managers  of  voluntary  schools  so  recognised  should  be  entitled  to  continue 

to  give,  at  their  own  cost,  in  these  schools,  distinctive  religious  instruction  to 
all  children  not  withdrawn  by  their  parents,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Conscience  Clause. 

4.  The  local  authority  of  the  district  (whatever  it  may  be  hereafter)  should  grant  to 

the  managers  of  efficient  voluntary  schools  an  annual  payment  from  the  I'ates, 
not  exceeding  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  head,  for  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars 
in  secular  subjects;  that  is  for  instruction  which  the  law  would  require  to  be 
given  in  other  schools,  at  an  enhanced  cost  to  the  rates,  if  the  schools 
provided  and  mfjntained  by  voluntary  managers  were  discontinued. 

5.  The  ratepayers  of  the  district  should  be  represented,  to  a  limited  extent,  on  the 

management  of  the  schools  so  aided. 

6.  The  term  "  elementary  "  should  be  defined,  and  a  distinct  line  drawn,  as  far  as 

possible,  between  primary  and  secondary  education. 

7.  In  districts   where  no   separate  provision  can  be  made  for  education  higher  than 

elementary,  the   local  authority    should  enable   voluntary   schools  to    provide 

such  higher  education  as  may  be  given  in  rate-schools,  or  where  there  are  no 

such    schools,  may  be  regarded   by  the  local   authority  as  called  for  by  the 

circumstances  of  the  district. 

Such  statutory   provision  as  1    have  indicated  would  relieve  voluntary  managers 

from  any  undue  anxiety  as  to  the  position  of  their  schools  ;  it  would  recognize  their 

claim  to  participate,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  rates  to  which  they  so  largely 

contribute ;    it  would   increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  themselves  as  places  of 

secular  instruction,  and  would  give  the  ratepayers  generally  a  direct  interest  in   the 

welfare   of   schools,  whose   failure  would    increase   local   burthens    to    an    enormous 

extent,  in  providing  and  annually  maintaining  the  rate-schools  that  would  be  required 

to  fill  their  place. 

F.  R.  SANDFORD. 


1.  Whilst  concurring  generally  in  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Report,  I  am  content  to  leave  the  division  lists  to  indicate  the  minor  points  on  which  I 
have  found  myself  unable  to  agree  with  the  majority  of  my  colleagues.  But  on  one  or 
two  vital  questions  I  deem  it  necessary  to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  that  embodied  in  the  Report. 

2.  Considering  the  comparatively  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  State  first 
intervened  in  the  matter  of  national  education,  I  regard  the  results  already  attained, 
however  far  they  fall  short  of  perfection,  as  distinctly  a  success  and  not  a  failure.  I 
should,  therefore,  desire  to  see  the  methods  of  distributing  the  parliamentary  grant, 
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which  have  led  to  these  results,  upheld  and  improved  rather  than  radically  altered. 
With  certain  modifications  and  relaxations,  such  as  a  moderate  extension  of  class 
examination,  a  reasonable  margin  allowed  for  failure  in  standard  examination,  and 
further  graduations  in  the  merit  grant  (the  retention  of  which,  recommended  in  the 
Report  in  the  case  of  Infant  Schools,  I  should  be  prepared  to  extend  to  schools  for 
elder  children)  I  regard  the  existing  system  of  payment  by  results  as  the  best  solution 
yet  found  of  the  complicated  problem,  how  best  to  secure — 

(a.)  A  fair  distribution  of  the  parliamentary  grant  amongst  a  multiplicity  of  schools, 

existing  under  the  most  various  conditions. 
(b.)  Justice  being  done  to  each  individual  scholar,  without   unduly  fettering  the 

freedom  and  enterprise  of  the  teacher, 
(c.)  An  approximately  uniform  standard  of  judgment  in  the  examination  of  schools 
among  a  body  of  over  3(i0  inspectors. 

3.  I  fear  that  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  a  duplicate  examination  of  every  school, 
which  is  recommended  in  the  Report,  would  prove  cumbrous  and  costly,  and  that  the 
advice  therein  tendered  to  the  body  of  inspectors  will  not  assist  them  in  the  discharge 
of  their  important  and  anxious  duties. 

4.  I  cannot  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Report  that  voluntary  schools 
should  be  able  to  claim  annual  support  out  of  the  rates,  for  the  following  reasons  :^- 

(ft.)  I  regard  the  proposal,  thus  to  reopen  the  settlement  of  1870,  as  unstatesman- 
like,  and  undesirable  in  the  interests  of  voluntary  schools.  It  goes  beyond 
the  original  proposal  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  to  enable  school  boards  to  con- 
tribute, at  their  discretion,  to  the  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools ;  a 
proposal,  however,  which  was  deliberately  withdrawn  before  going  into 
committee  on  the  Bill. 

(6.)  I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Lingen  in  his  evidence  that  grants 
out  of  the  rates  towards  the  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools  involve,  in 
principle,  the  repeal  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  ;  a  fundamental  change 
which  I  think  it  undosii'able,  in  the  interests  of  voluntary  schools,  to  ask  for, 
and  which  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Parliament  would  grant. 

(c.)  I  fear  that  the  receipt  of  aid  out  of  the  local  rates  would  give  the  ratepayers 
such  a  right  to  share  in  the  management  of  voluntary  schools  as  would 
endanger  the  freedom  of  their  religious  training,  and  the  liberty  they  now 
enjoy  to  appoint  teachers  in  accordance  with  their  trust  deeds. 

{d.)  Speaking  only  for  church  schools,  which,  however,  constitute  four  fifths  of  the 
existing  body  of  voluntary  schools,  I  fear  that  a  claim  given  to  them  on  the 
rates  would  strike  at  the  root  of  that  voluntary  support  on  which  their 
permanent  existence  depends.  It  would  involve  levying  a  substantial  school 
rate  for  the  first  time  in  10,239  parishes,  in  which  theee  is  now  no  school 
board,  and  which  are  chiefly  supplied  by  church  schools,  taking  no  account  of 
those  parishes  in  which  there  is  a  school  board,  but  no  board  school.  Such 
an  unwelcome  demand  would,  I  fear,  strike  a  death  blow  at  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  by  which  these  schools  are  now  supported.  Mr.  Cumin,  whose 
scheme  for  aiding  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  rates  was  laid  in  detail  before 
us,  candidly  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if  it  were  adopted,  five  years  would 
see  the  end  of  all  voluntary  schools. 

{e.)  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  that  large  proportion  of  voluntary  schools  which  now 
pay  their  way,  a  claim  to  aid  out  of  the  rates  would  involve  a  large  additional 
expenditure  of  public  money,  without  any  equivalent  advantages  to  education. 

(/.)  Considering  that  the  rate  of  surrender  of  church  schools  to  school  boards  has 
been  of  late  years  an  annually  decreasing  one,  and  that  it  did  not  last  year 
amount  to  more  than  one  in  a  thousand ;  considering,  further,  that  other 
caxises  besides  the  lack  of  annual  support,  (amongst  other  things,  the  demand 
for  additional  school  supply) — are  accountable  for  many  of  these  surrenders, 
I  am  not  prepared,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  them,  to  concur  in  recommending 
a  change  which  would,  in  my  judgment,  subvert  the  settlement  of  1870, 
threaten  the  independence  and  religious  freedom  of  the  whole  body  of  church 
schools,  and  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  their  subscriptions,  leaving  to  them  little 
that  was  voluntary  but  their  name. 

B.  F.  SMITH, 

Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 
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Though  in  general  agreement  with  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  I  am  unable  to 
concur  in  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  chapters  on  Curriculum,  p.  203, 
and  Government  Examination,  p.  273. 

1.  T  am  opposed  to  the  retention  of  the  present  system  of  standards,  except  so  far 
and  so  long  as  they  may  be  required  for  passing  children  to  labour.  For  this  special 
purpose  they  have  a  use  ;  but  their  administration  ad  hoc  should  be  transferred  bodily 
to  the  local  oi'  county  examiner,  who  fell  still-born  from  the  Report  of  the  Newcastle 
Commission,  but  who  in  new  circumstances  may  yet  assert  his  vitality.  We  have 
recommended  an  age-limit  for  exemption  from  school ;  a  recommendation  which,  if 
adopted,  facilitates  the  withdrawal  of  the  standards.  To  continue  to  impose  on  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  school  these  prescribed  minima,  framed  for  an  abstract  average 
child,  but  unsuited  to  the  varying  capacities  of  children  and  even  to  those  of  a  single 
child,  to  make  it  the  chief  business  of  teachers  to  teach  down  to  them,  and  of  children 
to  practise  and  re-practise  them,  and  finally  to  bring  the  inspector  upon  the  scene  to 
register  performances  in  these  minima,  with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  within  their 
limits,  is  a  scheme  of  education  which  is  at  once  depressing  and  sterile.  It  destroys 
the  rational  classification  of  scholars ;  it  stereotypes  mediocrity  of  attainments. 

2.  I  dissent  from  the  proposal  to  extend  the  system  of  compulsory  recorded 
individual  examination  from  children  qualified  by  a  certain  attendance  to  all  children 
attending  school. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  its  extension,  the  educational  value  of  such  a  system 
seems  to  me  to  be  exaggerated.  People  credit  examination  with  more  than  it  is  in 
its  nature  to  efi"ect.  Thus,  we  have  been  told  on  high  authority  that  individtial 
examination  is  the  only  system  which  will  secure  the  due  and  proper  education  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  children.  If  this  be  so,  how  comes  it,  that  now  when  it  has 
been  in  full  force  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  complaint  is  general  and 
emphasised  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  that  "  much  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
"  in  the  elementary  school  is  very  soon  forgotten,"  and  that  "  witnesses  of  all  classes 
"  testify  to  the  imperfect  hold  of  knowledge  gained  in  the  elementary  school."  A 
security  which  imperfectly  holds  something  which  is  very  soon  forgotten  is  not  a 
security  which  inspires  any  great  confidence  among  investors. 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  individual  examination 
in  the  form  in  which  it  is  applied  to  elementary  schools  is  necessarily  a  perfunctory 
examination.  When  children  have  to  be  examined  by  millions,  the  amount  of  time 
and  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  on  each  child  is  very  small.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  the  examination  of  the  limited  number  of  scholars  in  our  Grammar  schools 
and  that  of  the  millions  in  our  elementary  schools.  The  former  come  substantially 
from  homes  in  which  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour  is  not  felt,  enter  and  leave  at 
prescribed  ages,  attend  with  regularity,  and  their  number  admits  of  their  attainments 
being  from  time  to  time  thoroughly  tested  by  an  examiner.  The  latter  are  a  hetero- 
geneous multitude,  drawn  from  homes  which  dispute  them  with  school,  entering  and 
leaving  at  the  most  various  ages,  attending  capriciously  ;  but  in  numbers  Avhich 
preclude  the  most  conscientious  inspector  from  more  than  scratching  the  real  attain- 
ments of  each  child.  In  the  one  case  individual  examination  is  an  affair  of  hours  if 
not  days ;  in  the  other,  so  far  as  Reading,  the  key  of  knowledge,  is  concerned,  of 
minutes. 

Minutes,  however,  mount  in  the  aggregate  to  colossal  proportions  ;  whatever  benefit 
may  accrue  from  individual  examination  is  counterbalanced  by  the  immense  cost  of 
time  which  it  involves.  There  are  some  3,000,000  children  in  the  schools  to  which  it 
is  proposed  to  apply  it.  Each  of  these  children  must  read  to  the  inspector.  I  will 
assume  that  each  reads,  on  an  average,  for  two  minutes.  Time  must  be  found,,  then, 
for  the  inspectors,  acting  concuiTcntly  throughout  the  year,  to  devote  100,000  hours 
to  the  mere  hearing  of  the  Reading.  The  whole  inspecting  staff"  consists  of  about 
300  officers,  with  a  working  day  limited  at  the  outside  to  five  hours.  It  follows  that 
each  of  these  officers  must  devote  about  66  days  in  the  year,  or  more  than  one  fourth 
of  his  available  time,  to  this  single  duty.  I  cannot  imagine  a  greater  misuse  of  his 
time  and  opportunity.  This  enormous  slice  of  his  energy  is  to  be  directed  not  to 
ascertaining  that  the  children  understand  what  they  read,  are  interested  in  what  they 
read,  remember  what  they  have  read  ;  all  this,  or  any  part  of  this,  cannot  be  squeezed 
into  a  two-minutes'  test.  It  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  listening  to  the  mechanical 
drip  of  the  reading  pass  or  the  reading  failure,  leaving  the  intelligence  of  the  indi- 
vidually-examined child  and  the  mental  cultivation  which  his  books  have  brought  to 
him  an  unknown  quantity. 
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The  chief  objection  to  compulsory  recorded  individual  examination  is  that  it  is 
omnivorous.  We  are  told  by  many  witnesses  that  it  has  crowded  out  inspection, 
"  Inspection,"  says  Mr.  Menet,  late  chaplain  of  the  Hockerill  Training  College,  "  as 
"  distinguished  from  examination,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist."  "  I  think  that  one 
"  learns  much  more  from  the  inspection,"  says  Mr.  Synge,  a  Chief  Inspector,  "  than 
"  from  the  examination,"  and  he  admits  that  the  time  spent  on  the  "  many  details  " 
of  the  latter,  is  taken  from  the  "  larger  work  "  of  inspection.  It  is  serious  to  be  told 
on  the  authority  of  two  experts  of  this  encroachment  on  the  best  means  open  to  the 
inspector  for  informing  himself  of  the  condition  of  the  school  on  which  he  passes 
judgment.  Let  me  briefly  explain  what  "  inspection  "  includes.  It  includes  visits 
without  notice,  which  have  long  been  recommended  by  the  Department,  but  of  which 
the  same  Chief  Inspector,  whom  I  have  quoted,  says,  in  his  evidence,  "  The  thing 
"  is  impossible.  We  have  not  time  for  it."  It  includes  a  careful  visitation  of  the 
school  premises,  and  their  structural  and  sanitary  condition.  It  includes  the  hearing 
of  lessons  given  by  the  assistant  and  pupil-ieachers.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects,  and  of  the  degree  in  which 
the  scholars  apprehend  principles,  as  well  as  turn  out  "  results."  Lastly,  it  includes, 
or  should  include,  conference  with  managers,  counsel  with  the  teacher,  criticism, 
suggestion,  encouragement  ;  the  altered  tone  in  the  relation  between  teachers  and 
inspectors  seems  to  me  to  show  how  much  this  is  needed.  I  do  not  suppose  that  all 
the  matters  comprised  in  "  inspection  "  are  neglected,  but  I  think  that  the  Commission 
has  had  much  evidence  of  their  being  necessarily  scamped ;  and  for  this  a  pile  of 
3,000,000  specimens  in  black  and  white  for  the  Tieasury  to  pay  upon  is  not  an 
adequate  compensation. 

I  would  free  the  inspector  from  any  compulsion  to  examine  nominatim,  and  to  record 
the  examination  nominati'm  of  all  the  children  on  the  schedule,  a  compulsion  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  make  yet  more  stringent  by  requiring  him  to  examine  indi- 
vidually every  child  attending  the  school ;  and  I  would  restore  to  him,  within  well-detined 
limits,  some  part  of  the  freedom  of  action  allowed  him  up  to  the  year  1862.  The 
object  and  scope  of  his  examination  should  be  clearly  set  forth ;  the  heads  of  his 
report  should  be  specified  in  detail  ;  but  the  means  for  arriving  at  the  childrens' 
knowledge  should  be  left  to  his  judgment  and  discretion.  What  he  is  to  do  should  be 
prescribed,  not  how  he  is  to  do  it.  At  present  he  works  entangled  in  a  network  of 
Lilliputian  regulations.  To  deny  him  a  reasonable  discretion  as  to  his  choice  of  pro- 
cedure is  virtually  to  admit  that  he  is  unfit  for  Lis  post.  It  is  for  the  Education 
Department  to  secure  that  this  discretion  is  placed  in  the  right  hands,  and  that  it  is 
wisely,  skilfully,  and  considerately  exercised. 

The  examination  should  be  by  classes,  the  class  replacing  the  child  as  the  unit  of 
recorded  examination.  Every  class  should  be  examined  in  sufficient  detail  to  assure 
the  inspector  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  the  instrixction  in  it.  The  attendance 
in  each,  the  number  examined,  and  the  proportion  of  scholars  acquitting  themselves 
well  or  otherwise  in  each  of  their  subjects,  should  be  recorded.  But  behind  and  below 
the  proficiency  shown  by  the  class  the  report  of  the  inspector  would  not  go  except  in 
the  way  of  distinguishing  exceptional  merit  in  individuals.  The  report  upon  the  school 
would  summarize  the  attainments  of  the  children  in  the  several  classes.  I  should  rely 
on  the  domestic  examinations  instituted  by  the  teacher  for  securing  that  no  child  was 
advanced  from  one  class  to  a  higher  without  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of 
knowledge. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  plan  of  inspection  recommended  by  the  Commission,  of  a 
double  visit,  on  one  day  for  examination  in  the  elementary  subjects,  and  on  another 
for  the  rest  of  the  work,  I  should  have  preferred  to  lay  down  no  rigid  rule  on  the 
subject.  I  think  that  it  would  involve  administrative  difficulties  in  the  apportionment 
of  the  work  between  the  inspector  and  his  assistant,  and  tend  to  devolve  too  much 
work  on  the  latter.  I  fear,  too,  th  t  if  two  announced  visits  in  the  year  are  made 
obligatory,  a  third  and  un-aniiounced  visit  will  generally  be  deemed  to  be  superfluous  ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  visits  without  notice,  which  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  value, 
will  become  even  rarer  than  they  are  now. 

27th  June  1888.  C.  H.  ALDEKSON. 
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R  E  P  O  K  T 

OF 


The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P.,  Sir 
Bernhard  Samuelson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Dr.  Dale,  Sydney 
Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  T.  E.  Heller,  Esq.,  Henry  Richard, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  Report  of  the  Majority  of  the 
Commission,  and  Summary  of  our  own  Recommendations. 


We  humbly  lay  before  your  Majesty  tbe  following  report : — 

We  regret  to  be  unable  to  sign  the  report  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  majority 
of  our  colleagues.  After  a  long  period  of  co-operation  in  the  work  of  hearing 
witnesses,  digesting  returns,  and  deliberating  upon  conclusions,  we  should  have  been 
glad  if  we  could  have  so  far  agreed  with  them  as  to  have  been  able  to  sign  their 
report,  subject  to  reservations  as  to  certain  points  of  dissent.  But  unfortunately  in 
the  present  case  the  differences  of  opinion,  which  apply  as  much  to  the  general  tone 
and  arguments  of  the  report  as  to  its  summary  of  conclusions,  have  been  so  many 
and  so  important  that  our  signature  would  have  conveyed  a  false  impression.  The 
proposal,  more  especially  that  voluntary  schools  should  be  enabled  to  claim  aid  from 
rates,  would,  it  appears  to  us,  re-open  the  whole  settlement  of  1870 ;  and,  further, 
while  we  recognise  that  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  children  attending  our 
elementary  schools  is  of  paramount  importance  alike  to  the  children,  the  parents,  and 
the  nation,  we  fear  that  the  recommendations  regarding  religious  instruction  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  majority  would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  bitter  disputes  and  rivalries, 
which  were  and  are  happily  subsiding.  These  differences  alone,  even  in  the  absence  of 
any  others,  compel  us  to  set  forth  our  conclusions  in  this  report. 

Some  of  us  have  desired  to  set  out  their  deductions  from  the  evidence,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  support  their  recommendations  at  considerably  greater 
length,  and  they  have  done  so  in  the  separate  report  which  follows  this  one. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  questions  on  which  we  dissent  from 
the  majority,  it  may  be  convenient  that  we  should  point  out  some  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  of  their  report  on  which  (subject,  as  to  some  of  us,  to  points 
of  detail  set  out  in  our  fuller  report,)  we  agree  generally  with  them,  in  order  that 
we  may  give  our  united  support  to  these  recommendations,  as  to  which  we  are  in 
substantial  agreement. 

We  agree,  as  to  the  school  supply,  that  accommodation  is  needed  throughout  England  School 
and  Wales  for  one-sixth  of  the  population,  though  in  certain  districts,  such  as  supplj. 
Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  the  requirements  amount  to  nearly  a  fifth. 

As  to  the   structural  suitability  of  the  present  school  supply,  we  agree  with  the  P*'^  Il^> 
majority  that  "  the  time  has  now  come  when  the  State  may  well  be  more  exacting  in  of* ^^"^  ] 
"  requiring  for  all  children  a  proper  amount  of  air  and  space,  suitable  premises,  airiness,  suitability  cf 
"  and  lightness  of  site,  and  reasonable  extent  of  playground  ;"  and  we  approve  the  rule  the  present 
of  the  department  that  10  square  feet  and  100  cubic  feet  should  be  the  minimum  school 

supply. 
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amount  of  accommodation  provided  for  each  child  in  average  attendance  in  all  school 
buildings  in  future  to  be  erected. 

That  superficial  area  is  but  a  rough  approximation  to  the  actual  accommodation  of  a 
school,  and  that  the  truer  criterion,  especially  in  schools  for  older  children,' is  to  be 
found  in  the  amount  of  seat  room  provided. 

That  the  proper  measure  of  a  school's  accommodation  should  be  the  seat  supply,  and 
that  measure  might  well  be  acted  on  by  the  Department  in  any  review  of  the  sufficiency 
of  the  accommodation  in  accordance  with  the  ground  plans  of  the  school  submitted  to 
them. 

That  existing  schools  should  gradually,  but  within  reasonable  limits  of  time,  be  brought 
up  to  the  higher  estimate  of  the  space  required  for  school  accommodation. 

That  care  should  be  taken  that  the  school  furniture  should  always  be  suited  to 
children.  It  should  always  be  the  first  consideration  in  the  fittings  of  a  school  that 
they  should  be  primarily  adapted  to  day-school  education,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
age,  size,  and  physical  comfort  of  the  scholars. 

As  to  school  management,  we  agree  that  the  farming  of  schools  to  teachers  should 
be  prevented.     That  the  acounts  of  voluntary  schools  should  be  made  public. 

That  co-operation  among  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  such  as  exists  at  Hudders- 
field,  would  greatly  improve  these  schools,  and  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  help 
given  towards  the  salaries  of  inspectors,  science  teachers,  &c. 

We  agree,  generally,  in  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  as  to  the  inspectorate ; 
but  we  wish  to  lay  special  stress  on  all  ranks  of  the  inspectorate  being  thrown  open  to 
elementary  teachers,  and  on  the  importance  of  securing  that  inspectors  shall  have  had 
practical  experience  as  teachers. 

That  the  teachers  ought  to  be  paid  fixed  salaries,  which  should  not  vary  with  the 
grant. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  the  head  teacher  should  not  be  dissociated  from  actual 
instruction  in  addition  to  general  superintendence,  but  that  no  definite  rule  should  be 
made  interfering  with  the  discretion  of  managers  and  head  teachers  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  school. 

That  the  imperfect  preparation  of  the  students  at  entrance  is  a  serious  obstacle  to 
their  progress  in  the  training  colleges. 

That  the  Code  requirements  as  to  staff  should  be  considerably  increased. 

That  pupil-teachers,  especially  in  their  first  year  of  service,  should  be  allowed  more 
time  during  school  hours  for  their  studies  than  is  now  common,  and  that  the  instruction 
given  by  the  head  teachers  should  be,  wherever  possible,  supplemented  in  respect  of 
some  of  the  compulsory  as  well  as  the  optional  subjects  by  central  class  teaching. 

That  extra  grants  should  be  offered  to  those  managers  who  successfully  adopt  this 
course. 

That  where  central  class  teaching  is  obviously  impossible,  grants  should  be  made 
to  managers  who  successfully  employ  other  special  means  to  secure  the  thorough 
instruction  of  their  pupil-teachers. 

As  to  training  colleges,  while  regretting  the  limitations  which  restrict  the  force  of 
our  colleagues'  recommendations,  we  are  glad  to  agree  with  them  in  desiring  a  third 
year  of  training  for  selected  students  ;  and  the  extension  of  training  generally  by  the 
association  of  day  students  with  places  of  higher  general  education ;  and  in  the 
recommendation  of  a  conscience  clause  for  day  students  who  might  be  admitted  to 
the  existing  trairdng  colleges. 

As  to  compulsion,  we  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  that  the  minimum  age 
for  half-time  exemption  from  school  attendance  should  be  11,  and  for  full  time  exemp- 
tion 13,  and  that  half-time  should  only  be  conceded  to  those  who  are  beneficially  and 
necessarily  employed  at  work. 

We  agree  with  the  majority  that  the  process  of  recovering  fines  under  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act  of  1879,  by  distress  instead  of  by  commitment,  has,  in  some  cases, 
encouraged  parents  to  defy  the  law,  and  has  added  greatly  to  the  labour  involved  in 
carrying  out  compulsion. 

We  agree  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  truant  schools ;  that  local  committees 
should  be  more  generally  appointed  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  1876;.  and  that 
school  attendance  committees  should  hold  meetings  from  time  to  time  in  various  parts 
of  their  district. 

We  agree  also  in  the  recommendations  made  by  our  colleagues  in  reference  to 
children  at  theatres,  that  theatrical  employment  should  be  brought  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  with  necessary  modifications. 
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As  to  the  curriculum,  we  agree  that  drawing  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  a  com-  Curriculum, 
pulsory  subject  for  all  boys,  and  that  in  the  case  of  girls  it  should  be  encouraged  under 
suitable  conditions. 

"We  think,  with  our  colleagues,  that  history  might  be  introduced  earlier  than  at  present 
into  the  school  curriculum.  We  approve  of  the  extension  of  the  practical  teaching 
of  cookery.  "We  agree  that  the  present  special  preference  of  English  above  the  other 
class  subjects  should  be  removed  from  the  Code. 

We  agree  in  the  continuance  of  the  recognition  of  teaching  singing  by  ear,  but  we 
believe  that  gradually  singing  by  note  may  become  practically  universal.  We  approve 
of  the  extension  of  systematised  physical  exercises,  and  we  think  that  it  is  through  the 
training  colleges  that  the  teaching  of  a  safe  and  scientific  system  should  be  introduced 
generally  into  our  schools,  by  making  instruction  in  these  exercises,  and  8om.e  know- 
ledge of  physiology,  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 

We  agree  also  generally  with  our  colleagues  in  the  minimum  curriculum  laid  down 
by  them  for  village  schools,  which  includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  needlework 
for  girls,  linear  drawing  for  boys,  singing,  English,  so  as  to  give  the  children  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue,  English  history,  taught  by  means  of 
reading  books,  geography,  especially  of  the  British  Empire,  and  lessons  on  common 
objects  in  the  lower  standards,  leading  up  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  science  in 
the  higher  standards. 

We  agree  largely  in  some  of  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  on  other  points  of 
the  curriculum,  especially  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  reading  books, 
the  diminution  of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  spelling,  especially  in  the  lower 
classes,  the  re-construction  of  the  arithmetic  standards,  and  the  importance  of  securing 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  arithmetical  principles  as  well  as  mechanical  accuracy 
in  the  application  of  rules. 

We  agree  that  the  system  of  standards  should  be  so  applied  as  to  give  perfect  freedom 
of  classifying  scholars  according  to  their^attainments  and  abilities. 

We  agree  with  our  colleagues  in  recommending  several  schemes  of  instruction,  so 
as  to  provide  for  various  classes  of  schools  curricula  varying  in  breadth  and  completeness 
with  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  and  with  the  character  and  requirements  of 
the  population,  though  we  regret  that  the  efficacy  of  this  recommendation  is  much 
diminished  by  no  provision  being  made  in  the  chapter  on  the  Parliamentary  grant  for 
additional  aid  towards  the  increased  cost  of  such  an  extended  scheme. 

AVe  agree  with  our  colleagues  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  school  libraries 
in  every  school.  And  we  also  agree  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  introducing  recognised 
Government  text-books. 

We  agree,  heartily,  with  the  very  valuable  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  as  to  Various 
evening  schools.  classes  of 

We  also  agree,  generally,  with  them  as  to  industrial  schools,  and  the  education  of  ®*'"°''^- 
workhouse  children. 

We  also  agree  that  Welsh  schools,  owing  to  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  Welsh 
language,  need  special  treatment,  and  we  agree,  generally,  with  our  colleagues  on  the 
subject  of  Welsh  schools. 

As  to  elementary  schools  and  higher  education,  subject  to  the  remark  that  we  regret  Elementary 
the  reserves  which   accompany  some  of  the  recommendations,  we  agree  that  higher  schools  and 
elementary  schools  are  a  useful  (we  would  rather  say  a  necessary)  addition  to  our  education 
school  machinery  for  primary  education ;  and  that  due  precautions  should  be  taken  not 
to  exclude  the  promising  children  of  poor  parents  from  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  in 
them.     That,  where  such  schools  cannot  be  founded,  higher  classes  for  children  who 
have  passed  the  7  th  Standard  should  be  attached  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school ; 
that  the  supply  of  satisfactory  secondary  schools  should  be  organised  and  should  be 
made  adequate  for  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  that  increased  funds 
should  be  provided  out  of  which  to  create  sufficient  exhibitions  for  deserving  elementary 
scholars  needing  further  instruction  at  those  schools. 

We  agree  with  the  majority  of  our  colleagues  that  facilities  should  be  given  whereby  Income  and 
poor  persons  may  obtain   the  payment  of  moderate  school  fees  for  their  children  in  expenditure 
voluntary  as  well  as  in  board  schools,  without  any  association  with  ideas  of  pauperism.  °  s''™'''^- 
That  the  guardians  should  pay  the  fees  of  the  children  of  those  receiving  out-door 
relief  direct  to  the  school  managers. 

That  fees  should  be  paid  on  behalf  of  poor  persons  for  children,  whether  imder  five 
years  old  or  exempt  from  legal  obligation  to  attend  school. 

We  agree  with  the  majority,  in  the  event  of  some  form  of  proportional  representation  ^'^^'^  ^du- 
being  retained,  as  to  which  we  are  not  all  of  the  same  opinion,  that  large  towns  should  ^"th^ff 
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be  divided  into  constituencies  retvirning  not  more  than  five  members  each,  and  a 
majority  of  us  consider  the  best  mode  of  securing  proportional  representation  to  be  the 
single  transferable  vote. 

We  also  agree  that  a  longer  term  of  office,  with  partial  renewal,  would  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  constitution  of  school  boards. 

We  now  desire  to  pass  to  those  portions  of  the  report  from  which  we  dissent,  and 
to  indicate  the  reasons  why  we  are  unable  to  sign  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
our  colleagues,  and  we  shall  conclude  by  setting  out  some  recommendations  in  addition 
to  those  as  to  which  we  concur  with  our  colleagues. 

In  reference  to  the  introductory  or  historical  part  of  the  report  down  to  the  year 
1870,  while  we  agree  that  some  notice  of  the  previous  state  of  things  might  be  expe- 
dient, we  cannot  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of 
elementary  education  from  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1839  down  to  1870.  Moreover,  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  down 
to  1860  was  dealt  with  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission.  If,  however,  it  were 
necessary  for  us  to  form  an  opinion,  we  should  say  that  the  deficiencies  in  popular 
education,  both  in  quality  and  extent,  and  the  structural  defects  in  existing  schools, 
were  greater  than  the  historical  summary  of  our  colleagues  admits ;  and  we  think  that 
the  need  for  an  Act  establishing  popular  education  on  a  secure  basis  was  urgent  at 
that  time. 

But  we  are  content  to  begin  our  consideration  of  elementary  education  in  England 
in  the  year  1870,  using  what  had  gone  before  as  matter  of  illustration  and  explanation, 
but  not  of  independent  treatment. 

We  pass  to  the  question  of  school  supply,  dealt  with  in  chapter  1  of  part  3  of  the 
report. 

We  dissent  from  the  mode  in  which  the  right  and  duty  of  school  boards  to  supply 
accommodation  for  their  districts  is  stated  in  the  report.  Sec.  18  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  runs  as  follows :  "  The  school  board  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient 
"  every  school  provided  by  such  board  and  shall  from  time  to  time  provide  such 
"  additional  accommodation  as  is  in  their  opinion  necessary  in  order  to  supply  a  suffi- 
"  cient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  for  their  district."  The  right  thus 
conferred  on  school  boards  has  been  generally  treated  by  our  colleagues  as  the  conten- 
tion of  Mr.  Cumin,  or  of  the  Department,  or  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  It  appears 
to  us  that  the  words  of  the  Act  quoted  are  perfectly  clear,  and  we  are  strongly  of 


opinion  that  the  attacks  so  frequently  made  against  the  Department  for  recognizing 
and  sustaining  the  prior  right  of  school  boards  to  supply  any  deficiencies  of  accommo- 
dation are  without  foundation,  and  that  the  Department  would  have  been  guilty  of 
disobedience  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  it  acted  otherwise  than  it  has  done. 

The  suggestion  that  the  action  of  the  Department  has  been  at  variance  with  the 
language  used  by  Mr.  Forster  when  he  had  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  supported  by  any  evidence.  No  such  passage  was  produced  to  us  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, passages  in  Mr.  Forster' s  speeches  affirm  the  principle  which  he  is  suggested 
to  have  opposed.  On  the  27th  June  1870,  Mr.  Forster  said,  (Report  of  Debates  on 
Education  Bill  of  1870,  p.  299).  that  "  If  the  school  board  filled  up  the  gap  absolutely 
"  and  entirely,  keeping  pace  with  the  population  there  would  be  no  room  for  any 
"  one  else ;  but  he  had  not  that  faith  in  human  nature  to  suppose  that  that  would  be 
"  immediately  and  thoroughly  done  in  every  case,  and  wherever  it  was  not  done  any 
"  person  who  was  anxious  to  supply  the  deficiency  would  be  in  precisely  the  same 
"  position  as  at  the  present  time." 

It  is  stated,  as  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Department,  that  they  refuse  to 
exercise  the  discretion  of  giving  or  refusing  grants  to  unnecessary  schools  which  the 
98th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870,  in  order  to  meet  the  equity  of  exceptional  cases,  put 
into  their  hands,  and  that  it  is  contended  that  the  interpretation  thus  given  to  the  Act 
conflicts  with  the  whole  idea  of  religious  liberty,  which  should  give  to  the  parents 
the  right  of  deciding  in  what  faith  their  children  should  be  educated,  and  further  on 
it  is  stated  that  the  interpretation  put  upon  sec.  98  of  the  Act  by  Mr.  Cumin 
is  somewhat  strained.  The  section  says :  "  The  Education  Department  may  refuse  a 
"  grant  if  they  think  the  school  unnecessary." 

The  fact  is  that  the  first  recorded  instance  where  the  Education  Department  refused 
a  grant  to  a  school  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unnecessary  was  in  1876,  when  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  the  present  Lord  Harrowby  were  at  the  head  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  the  case  occurred  in   a  non  school   board  district  at  Keynsham, 
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where  a  Churcli  of  Bugland  school  existed  and  where  a  British  school  was  refused 
annual  grants.* 

We  must  therefore  dissent  from  the  whole  of  this  summary  of  the  law  as  lo  un- 
necessary schools,  and  from  the  impression  conveyed,  which  is  that  the  Education 
Department  has  strained  the  law  in  favour  of  school  boards  and  against  the  recognition 
of  denominational  schools. 

We  dissent  from  the  statement  of  our  colleagues  (p.  60)  that  when  the  first  deficiency  Paragraph, 
of  school  provision  has  been  supplied,  the  school  board  has,  under  section  18  of  the  "Supply  of 
Act  of  1870,  only  a  right  and  not  a  duty  to  supply  further  and  future  deficiencies.  defes^ie      " 

The  earlier  part  of  the  section  gives  the  school  board  the  right  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  but  the  later  part  of  the  section  describes  the  function  of  the  school  board 
as  a  duty,  and  enacts  that  the  Education  Department  may  send  a  requisition  to 
the  school  board,  requiring  them  to  perform  the  duty  of  supplying  a  suflBcient 
amount  of  public  school  accommodation,  and,  failing  obedience,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  pronounce  the  school  board  in  default. 

In  reference  to  the  paragraph  "  Eemedy  for  Grievances,"  while  we  concur  with  the  Paragraph, 
majority  of  our  colleagues  in  the  statement  that  the  remedy  for  such  grievances  as  "Remedyfor 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Dan-y-craig  case  lies  in  a  more  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  "  suitability,"  and  while  we  would  recommend  the  amendment  of  the 
law  in  this  respect  so  as  to  taring  it  in  harmony  with  the  Scotch  Education  Act,  we 
must  dissent  from  their  statement  that  it  also  lies  in  a  close  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870.  This  imputation  on  the  Department  is 
we  think,  unwarranted.  The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  1870  do  not  recognize 
the  right  of  volunteers  to  compete  with  the  school  board  in  supplying  new  State- 
aided  schools  for  the  population.  We  wish  further  to  point  oat  that  the  extension 
of  the  meaning  of  suitability  as  recommended  by  our  colleagues  will  involve  the  supply 
of  board  schools  under  popular  management  where  at  present  only  denominational 
schools  exist,  and  where  the  population  is  not  wholly  of  the  denomination  of  the 
managers  of  the  school. 

In  reference  to  the  question  "  Who  may  use  the  supply  ?  "  discussed  on  pp.  60  and  Paragraph. 
61,  wo  regret  the  suggestion  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  right  of  all  to  use  the  public  "Who  may 
elementary  schools.  Even  before  1870,  persons  of  the  middle  class  could  send  their  "^'^  \  ®„ 
children  to  elementary  schools  receiving  Parliamentary  aid,  though  capitation  grants 
were  not  paid  in  respect  of  the  education  of  such  children ;  and  even  this  restriction 
was  swept  away  by  the  Act  of  1870,  which  merely  defined  an  elementary  school  as 
a  school  at  which  elementary  education  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education  given, 
and  at  which  the  ordinary  payments  from  each  scholar  do  not  exceed  9d.  a  week. 
The  legal  right  of  persons  above  the  operative  class  to  use  the  schools  was  challenged 
by  an  amendment  to  exclude  the  children  of  persons  in  receipt  of  150L  a  year  from 
the  board  schools.  This  amendment  was  moved  by  Col.  Beresford  on  clause  14  of  the 
Bill,  and  negatived ;  and  we  entirely  concur  with  the  opinion  which  Mr.  Forster 
expressed  when  he  said  that  in  many  cases  there  might  be  considerable  advantage  in 
having  children  of  all  classes  attending  the  same  school.  The  Education  Act  for 
Scotland  announces  in  the  preamble  its  purpose  as  being  '"  that  the  means  of  procuring 
"  efficient  instruction  for  their  children  may  be  furnished  and  made  available  to  the 
"  whole  people  of  Scotland,"  and  we  claim  the  same  advantage  for  England  also. 

In    reference  to  the  paragraph  on  voluntary  managers,  and  to  the  suggestion  that  Paragraph, 
the  practically  sole  control  of  so  many  village  schools  by  the  clergy  has  the  confidence  '   ,    ^^ 
of  the  country  and  has  worked  well,  without  in  any  way  disparaging  the  unselfish  managers." 
efibrts  of  the  clergy,  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that   in  the  country,  where  there  can 
generally  be   but   one  school  for  the   compulsory  attendance  of   all,  whatever   their 
religious  belief,  it  is  a  serious  disadvantage  that  the  control  of  the  school  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  one  religious  body,  and  that  the  community  generally  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  teacher  and  the  management  of  the  school, 
and  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if,  among  the  changes  imminent  in  local  govern- 
ment, provision  is  not  made  to  remedy  this  state  ot  things. 

In  reference  to  the  chapter  on  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  we  do  not  consider  that  Chapter  4. 
the  suggestion  that  the  examination  is  made  competitive  finds  any  general  justification  ^•^-  •["' 
in   the  evidence  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  rather  points  to  schools!  ° 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  voluntary  schools,  some  of  the  inspectors  paragraph 
have  lowered  their  standard   to  a  minimum  lower  even  than  the   Code,    for  fear  of  "Examina- 

t'on  not 

competitive. 
*  See  also  the  case  oi'thv  BuckiDgham  School  Board,  1873. 
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shutting  up  schools  which  depend  on  the  grant  for  existence,  and  which  yet  fall 
below  the  standard  of  teaching  which  would  deserve  recognition  and  payment,  and  that 
this  is  the  danger  against  which  it  is  most  important  to  guard,  and  not  a  tendency 
to  make  the  examination  too  difficult.* 

In  reference  to  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  we  think  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  has  served  its  purpose,  and  is  now  dying  a  natural  death,  is  incomplete  and 
inadequate,  especially  bearing  in  mind  the  startling  fact  that  63  young  persons,  who 
failed  in  the  scholarship  examination  in  1885,  were  nevertheless  recognised  by  the 
Department  as  qualified  to  take  sole  charge  of  schools  having  an  average  attendance 
of  less  than  60. 

"We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no  person  should  be  recognised  even  as  an  assistant 
at  the  close  of  pupil  teachership  without  at  least  passing  the  scholarship  examination 
in  the  1st  or  2nd  division,  and  that  no  one  who  has  not  satisfactorily  passed  the 
certificate  examination  should  be  recognised  as  a  head  teacher. 

As  to  pupil  teachers,  we  strongly  dissent  from  the  proposition  (p.  88)  that  having 
regard  to  moral  qualifications,  there  is  no  other  equally  trustworthy  source  from  which 
an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Indeed,  bearing  in  mind 
the  statement  of  our  colleagues,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  as  to  the  valuable 
influence  of  women  of  superior  social  position  and  general  culture,  we  can  hardly  re- 
concile the  two  statements,  and  we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  the  moral  securities 
we  should  look  for  in  our  future  teachers  are  not  likely  to  be  diminished,  but  on  the 
contrary  greatly  increased  by  a  wider  course  and  a  prolonged  period  of  preliminary 
education  before  students  are  trusted  with  the  management  of  classes. 

In  general  we  consider  that  the  pupil  teacher  system  is  now  the  weakest  part  of  our 
educational  machinery,  and  that  great  changes  are  needed  in  it  if  it  is  to  be  continued 
the  future.     We  should  deplore  the  reduction  of  the  commencing  age  to  13,  recom- 


m 


be 


or 


mended  by  our    colleagues,  and  we  think  rather  that    no  pupil  teacher  should 
entrusted  with  a  class  till  he  or  she  is  at  least  15  years  of  age;  the   first  year 
two  of  apprenticeship  being  almost  entirely  employed  in  learning. 

As  to  training  colleges,  we  do  not  think  that  chapter  in  the  report  does  justice 
to  the  greatness  of  the  need  for  better  training. 

"We  cannot  admit  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  favoured  us  with  but  few  details 
of  the  points  of  superiority  in  foreign  teachers.  His  evidence  and  his  recent  report 
to  which  he  referred  us,  are  full  of  emphatic  assertions  and  illustrations  of  the  very 
great  superiority,  in  his  judgment,  both  in  the  culture  of  the  professors  and  in 
the  breadth  of  treatment  of  the  curriculum  in  German  and  French  as  compared  with 
English  training  colleges,  and  the  better  preliminary  training  of  the  students,  as 
causes  of  the  greatly  superior  teaching  efficiency  which  he  recognised  especially  in 
the  German  schools. 

"We    think   that    the  figures 
adaptation    of  our  colleges  to 


given  on  page    95 
our  school  system, 


disprove  rather  than  prove  the 
for  while  56"2  per  cent,  of  the 
school  children  are  said  to  be  in  denominational  schools,  the  Education  reiDorts  show 
that  662  students  were  in  undenominational,  and  2,610  students  in  denominational 
colleges  in  1887,  or  nearly  80  per  cent,  in  denominational  and  20  per  cent,  in 
undenominational  colleges.  If  the  proportions  in  the  colleges  were  the  same  as  the 
proportions  in  the  schools,  there  would  be  about  l,85u  students  in  denominational 
colleges  instead  of  2,610,  and  1,422  students  in  undenominational  colleges  instead 
of  662.  Moreover,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  annual  grant  to  training  colleges 
consititutes  a  binding  engagement  with  the  State,  and  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
Parliament  is  entitled  to  review  the  conditions  on  which  these  grants  are  made. 

In  reference  to  the  conscience  clause  in  residential  training  colleges,  we  dissent  from 
the  arguments  and  conc-lusions  of  the  report  of  the  majority.  The  statement  that  its 
introduction  would  destroy  all  unity  of  christian  family  life,  whether  in  a  denomi- 
national or  undenominational  college,  and  would  interfere  fatally  with  the  frame- 
work of  ordinary  domestic  and  moral  discipline,  has,  in  our  opinion,  no  sufficient 
foundation. 

Practically,  an  informal  conscience  clause  does  exist  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
colleges,  where  the  students  are  free  to  go  to  their  own  places  of  worship,  and  where 
even  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  training.  "When  we  bear  in  mind  the  ease  with 
which  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  conditions 
of  religious  freedom,  and  the  widest  divergence  of  theological  opinion,  when  we  find 


See  chapter  14  on  compariTOn  of  board  and  roluntarv  schools. 
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tlie  same  religious  liberty  working  well  aL  the  female  colleges  of  Q-irton  aud 
Newnham,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  mode  in  which  the  possibility  of  a  conscience 
clause  has  been  criticised  is  far  too  emphatic. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  majority  of  all  the  teachers  who  now  get  their  certifi- 
cates, and  a  large  majority  of  the  women  who  get  certificates,  are  not  bi'ought  up  in 
these  residential  training  colleges,  but  take  service  as  acting  teachers  and  then  sit  for 
their  certificates,  and  yet  these  untrained  teachers  are  largely  employed  by  the  clergy 
in  their  village  schools.  If  the  discipline  of  a  residential  denominational  training 
college  were  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a  teacher,  the  clergy 
would  not  appoint  these  acting  teachers  in  the  large  numbers  they  now  do. 

But  we  must  still  further  dissent  from  the  report  of  the  majority  on  the  ground  Chapter  6. 
that  we  consider  the  concessions  they  make  to  an  alternative  system  of  training  are  Paragraph, 
too  grudging  and  restricted.     Thus  they  put   a   veto  on   the  interesting  scheme  for  ^'''  ^f' 
training  suggested  by  Mr.   McCarthy,  of   the  Birmingham  School  Board,    which  we  scheme" 
should  be  glad  to  see  tried  experimentally,  at  any  rate,  in  one  or  two  towns. 

Our  colleagues  state  that  if  his  proposals  were  carried  out  they  would  at  once  lead 
to  a  claim  from  the  existing  colleges  foi*  largely  increased  grants.  We  fail  entirely 
to  see  any  ground  which  would  justify  such  a  claim.  They  estimate  the  cost  to 
the  State  of  each  student  trained  on  Mr.  McCarthy's  plan  at  501.  Students  in  existing 
training  colleges  cost  the  State  about  lOOl.  for  each  master  and  701.  for  each 
mistress  trained.  We  cannot  understand  what  moral  claim  those  who  now  get 
lOOL  or  70Z,  per  student  have  to  receive  more,  because  others  are  to  be  paid  5Cl. 
per  student.  The  report  also  complains  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  scheme  that  it  would  pro 
tanto  supersede  the  pupil-teacher  system.  We  think  in  so  far  as  it  did  this,  it  would 
substitute  a  far  better  system,  and  we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Graham, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  training  college  at  Hammersmith,  as  indicating  that  in  his 
judgment  a  plan  of  training  not  very  dissimilar  from  Mr.  McCarthy's  would  be  a 
good  one.* 

We  think  that  the  other  schemes  suggested  to  us  of  training  students  in  connexion 
with  places  of  higher  education  deserve  a  much  heartier  support  than  they  receive 
in  the  report  of  the  majority,  and  we  also  think  that  if  professional  training  is  to  be 
extended  for  our  elementary  teachers,  it  is  improper  to  prohibit  any  aid  being  derived 
from  the  rates.  Such  aid  would  be  a  trifling  charge  compared  with  the  total  cost  of 
education,  and  would  bring  an  ample  return  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
teachers.  If  twice  as  many  students  were  in  training  as  are  now,  that  is,  if  3,200 
more  students  were  trained  in  day  training  colleges,  we  believe  that  a  Parliamentary 
grant  materially  lower  tliau  that  now  made  on  behalf  of  a  student  in  existing 
training  colleges  with  reasonable  fees  of  students  and  a  small  subvention,  which 
might  often  prove  unnecessary,  from  the  school  board  or  other  public  authority  would 
suffice  to  defray  the  cost  of  training  in  connexion  with  local  colleges  existing  or  to  be 
founded. 

The  recognition  of  urgent  need  for  more  trained  teachers  is  of  little  value  unless 
effective  machinery  is  provided  whereby  that  need  may  be  met,  and  we  consider  the 
statement  of  our  colleagues  that  they  "  cannot  doubt  that  the  liberality  of  those  who 
"  are  anxious  to  see  day  training  colleges  provided  will  furnish  whatever  sums  are 
"  needed,"  is  an  assumption  which  experience  does  not  justify,  nor  is  it  reasonable, 
when  an  urgent  public  need  is  acknowledged,  to  wait  in  expectation  that  private 
liberality  may  relieve  the  public  from  its  consequent  pecuniary  obligations. 

We  assent  to  the  continuance  of  grants  to  the  existing  denominational  training  colleges, 
partly  in  deference  to  the  strenuous  desire  of  the  advocates  of  denominational 
education  to  preserve  a  strongly  denominational  system  of  training  with  vigilant 
domestic  discipline,  but  we  cannot  assent  to  the  statement  in  the  report  that  the 
existing  system  of  residential  training  colleges  is  the  best  both  for  the  teachers  and 
the  scholars  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  and  we  only  acquiesce  in 
the  continuance  of  these  grants  in  the  hope  that  the  system  of  training  now  in  force 
in  Scotland  may  be  largely  imitated  here,  in  the  association  of  training  with  higher 
education,  in  the  great  extension  of  facilities  for  day  students  and  in  the  liberal 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  we  look  to  the  adoption  of  these  reforms 
as  enabling  us  hereafter  to  dispense  almost  entirely  with  the  employment  of  untrained 
teachers. 

*  Graham,  12,052,  12,054,  J2,0a6,  12,117,  12,121,  12,228. 
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Chapter,  In  reference  to  the  chapter  on  attendance  and  compulsion,  we  record  our  opinion 

'Attendance  ^-j^^^  more  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  want  of  thorough  teaching  in  our  schools, 
pulsion."  ^8  a  reason  for  the  lack  of  interest  and  consequert  bad  attendance  of  scholars,  and 
for  the  readiness  of  parents  to  withdraw  their  chi  dren  from  school.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Stevi  art  that  a  well  found,  well  taught,  school  will  rarely  have  to  complain  of  bad 
attendance.*  Whon  we  remember  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Muscott,  that,  owing  to  the  diflfi- 
culty  of  teaching  the  various  standards  in  a  village  school,  the  teacher  does  not 
encourage  the  children  to  continue  their  schooling  beyond  the  Fourth  Standard,f 
and  that  in  some  districts  the  fees  are  deliberately  raised  after  the  Fourth  Standard, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  labour  of  the  children  ;  J  we  think  that  more  prominence 
should  be  given  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  many  of  our  schools,  as  a  reason  for  the 
indiflFerence  or  reluctance  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly  or  for  a 
longer  period. 

We  are  also  unable  to  agree  with  the  report,  in  omitting  to  condemn  the  manner 
in  which  compulsion  has  hitherto  been  administered.  We  think  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  magistrates  generally  have  failed  adequately  to  support  the  local  school 
authorities  in  enforcing  the  law,  especially  in  relation  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Act  of  1876  as  to  children  between  13  and  14,  which  has  become  largely  a  dead 
letter  through  the  opposition  of  the  magistrates. 

« Tcf^^^-^'  ■'■^  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  as  to  religious  and  moral 

aDd^morar  training,  we  repeat  our  strong  opinion  that  in  the  education  of  the  young  the  forma- 
training."  tion  of  the  character  is  of  the  highest  importance.  But,  having  regard  to  the 
great  diversities  of  opinion  among  our  countrymen  on  religious  subjects,  and  having 
serious  doubts  whether  moral  training  can  be  satisfactorily  tested  by  inspection  or 
examination,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  portion  of 
the  report  of  our  colleagues  would  promote  the  object  which  we  desire. 

We  recognise  that  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country,  religious  and 
moral  teaching  are  most  intimately  connected,  and  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  value 
and  effectiveness  of  the  latter  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  religious  sanctions. 
Wf)  think  that  the  present  liberty  of  religious  teaching,  recognised  by  the  law  for 
local  managers,  is  an  ample  security,  that  so  long  as  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the 
country  remains  unchanged,  the  education  of  the  children  and  the  formation  of  their 
character  will  be  based  upon  those  principles  which  are  dear  to  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  voluntary  schools 
answering  our  circular  were  the  registers  finally  closed  before  the  religious  teaching 
and  observances,  and  that  about  the  same  proportion  appeared  in  the  returns  from 
head  teachers,  we  dissent  from  the  proposal  that  the  present  liberty  of  managers  should 
be  interfered  with  by  requiring  them  finally  to  close  all  registers  before  the  religious 
teaching  and  observances.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  interest  of  discipline  and  punc- 
tuality, we  should  be  glad  to  see  any  regulations  introduced  which  would  not  be 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  indirectly  enforcing  that  attendance  on  religious  teaching 
which  should  be  voluntary  ;  we  therefore  recommend  that,  where  there  is  but  one 
room  and  one  teacher,  attendance  be  not  compulsory  till  after  the  time  of  religious 
teaching,  but  where  there  is  more  than  one  teacher  and  a  class  room,  that  children 
withdrawn  from  religious  teaching  be  given  secular  instruction  in  a  separate  room. 

We  lissent  from  the  statement  that  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  Act  of  1870  merely 
provided  for  perfect  neutrality  among  Christian  denominations.  Jews,  free-thinkers, 
and  any  other  persons  who  refuse  to  entrust  the  religious  teaching  of  their  children 
to  others,  are  all  equally  entitled  both  under  section  14  and  under  section  7  to  a  perfect 
exemption  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  at  any  time  while  the  school  is 
open. 

We  think  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  moral  teaching  under  our  present  school 
system  has  been  most  valuable,  and  this  is  given  throughout  the  whole  school  time 
largely  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  is  not  confined  to  specific 
rehgious  teaching,  but  can  also  be  given  through  secular  illustrations.§ 

While  we  attach  the  very  greatest  importance  to  the  moral  element  in  our  national 
education,  we  'liffer  from  our  colleagues  in  their  recommendation  that  it  is  to  the 

*  Stewart,  Ed.  Report,  1887-88,  p.  548.  f  (Q-  18,086).  J  (Graves,  Q.  67,271.) 

§  20,063  (Castle). 
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State  we  should  look  for  increased  support  to  the  moral  element  of  training  in  our  (P  '27.)  , 
schools.  We  would  rather  look  to  the  local  interest  taken  and  to  the  influence  that 
managers  and  parents  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  the  school,  together 
with  the  personal  character  of  the  teacher  for  maintaining  that  high  moral  standard 
among  the  scholars  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  State  to  secure.  While  we  approve 
of  the  present  requirement  that  the  managers  shall  satisfy  the  inspector  that  all 
reasonable  care  is  taken  in  the  moral  training  of  the  children,  we  think  it  would  be 
a  misfortune  if  in  any  way  the  duty  of  fully  ascertaining  the  moral  conduct  of  the 
school  were  transferred  to  the  inspector  from  the  managers.  The  inspector  can  notice 
manifest  faults  of  conduct,  but  he  cannot  really  estimate  the  full  value  of  the  higher 
moral  influences  that  are  found  pervading  a  thoroughly  good  school. 

While  we  insist  upon  moral  teaching  and  believe  that  more  systematic  moral 
teaching  if  given  with  earnestness  would  have  a  very  valuable  influence  on  the  characters 
of  the  scholars,  we  think  that  any  systematic  inspection  of  morals  by  Her  Majesty's 
inspector,  such  as  is  suggested  in  the  chapter  on  the  Parliamentary  grant,  would 
not  only  be  of  no  value,  but  would,  where  the  local  managers  and  teachers  did  not 
themselves  feel  the  importance  of  moral  influences,  be  of  positive  injury  as  leading  to 
hypocritical  and  mechanical  teaching  of  that  which  must  come  from  a  free  expression 
of  conscientious  conviction. 

In  reference  to  the  chapter  on  the  curriculum,  we  dissent   from    what  seems   to  Chapter  on 
be  suggested  in  the  contrast  between  England  and  Scotland,  namely,  that  the  English  "The  cum - 
people  should  permanently  continue  to  accept  an  inferior  type  of  popular  education  to    "   ""' 
that  which  exists  in  Scotland. 

We  must  further  point  out  that  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  on  the 
Parliamentary  grant  fail  to  give  effect  to  some  important  parts  of  the  chapter  on  the 
curriculum  with  which  we  agree.  Thus,  the  chapter  on  the  curriculum  recommends 
several  schemes  of  instruction,  so  as  to  provide  for  various  classes  of  schools  a  curriculum 
varying  in  breadth  and  completeness  with  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance,  and 
with  the  character  and  requirements  of  the  population.  But  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  no  additional  provision  is  made  for  aid,  beyond  what  may  be 
given  for  the  minimum  elementary  curriculum  required  of  village  schools. 

We  dissent  from   the  recommendation  on  page  140,  that  the  instruction  to  be  paid  Paragraph, 
for  out  of  rates  and  taxes  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature.     If  all  that  is  permissible  "  -Limits  of 
to  be  taught  in  an  elementary  school  is  henceforward   to   be  fixed  by  Parliament,  a  eiUicadwi^ 
proposal  from  which  we  dissent,  then  the  limitations  should  apply  equally  to  voluntary  yet  to  be 
as  to  board  schools.     But  we  think  that  the  right  of  managers  now  recognized  by  the  (It-fined." 
Code  to    teach  other  subjects,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in   the   Code,  should 
continue. 

The  whole  of  the  paragraph  entitled  "  Limits  of  Elementary  Education  yet  to  be 
defined  "  seems  to  us  unfriendly  to  the  desirable  progress  of  our  educational  system. 

We  dissent  from  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  as  to  the  management  Chapter  oq 
of  technical  schools  when  established.  This  question  is  one  on  which  we  took  no  "technical 
evidence,  and,  in  so  far  as  technical  schools  de}Kk  with  secondary  education,  lies 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  reference,  but  if  we  may  venture  upon  an  opinion,  we  would 
say  that  whether  the  municipality  be  associated  in  their  management  or  not,  we  think 
it  desirable  that  the  school  board  should  also  be  associated,  and  that  these  schools, 
which  should  be  the  crown  and  development  of  elementary  education,  should  be  in 
touch  and  close  sympathy  through  their  management  with  our  elementary  school 
system. 

The  severance  of  all  financial  connexion  between  local  authorities  and  voluntary 
schools  was  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  Act  of  1870  as  it  was  passea,  and 
it  was  to  avoid  the  burning  questions  likely  to  be  raised  if  local  aid  from  the  rates 
were  granted  to  schools  under  denominational  and  not  under  public  management,  that 
the  Parliamentary  grant  was  largely  increased. 

We  hold  strongly  that  local  public  support  implies  local  public  management,  and 
therefore  while  some  of  the  instruction  given  by  school  boards,  such  as  instruction 
in  cookery,  and  collective  instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  or  practical,  scientific,  artistic, 
technical,  or  manual  teaching  in  centres,  might  possibly  be  thrown  open  under  suitable 
regulations  to  the  scholars  or  pupil-teachers  of  voluntary  schools,  we  cannot  see  our 
way  to  support  a  proposal  to  impose  on  the  ratepayers  a  contribution  in  support  of 
voluntary  elementary  schools. 

We  dissent  from  the  recommendation   of  the  report,  that  where  any  structural  or    ^  l*art  V. 
sanitary  improvements  are  demanded  by  the  Education  Department  in  schools  which  ^^'^fEl^^  ^' 
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have  been  already  recognised  for  annual  grants,  tte  State  shall  contribute  to  such 
alterations. 

It  is  our  duty  to  point  out  that  a  large  number  of  schools  are  structurally  much 
below  any  proper  standard  of  efficiency.  The  Education  Department,  ever  since  1870, 
having  regard  to  the  great  pressure  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation,  has  been 
extremely  indulgent  in  tolerating  unsatisfactory  premises.  Nevertheless,  for  several 
years  past,  a  steady  pressure  by  the  inspectors,  coupled  in  many  instances  with  a 
growing  sense  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  what  is  due  to  the  children,  has  led  to 
great  improvements  in  lighting,  ventilation,  class-rooms,  furniture,  &c.,in  many  schools. 
There  is  no  reason  why  those  who  have  been  most  remiss  in  making  the  school 
buildings  suitable,  should  profit  by  their  own  delay,  and  get  the  help  of  public  money 
to  do  that  which  more  public-spirited  managers  have  already  done  at  their  own  cost. 

This  proposal  would  amount  to  a  renewal  of  building  grants  in  their  worst  form  as  an 
encouragement  to  long  accumulated  neglect. 

The  proposal  would  also  arrest  voluntary  action  by  managers  in  the  way  of  improving 
school  premises.  Henceforward,  managers  would  be  tempted  to  wait  till  the  inspector 
insisted  on  some  improvement  in  order  to  obtain  the  Government  subsidy  before 
executing  it. 

If  this  proposal  were  conceded,  then  if  an  unsuitable  building  wore  absolutely 
condemned,  analogy  would  suggest  a  building  grant  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  new 
premises. 

We  must  dissent  from  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  in  Part  4,  Chapter  4, 
as  to  the  transfer  of  schools  to  school  boards. 

Their  proposed  amendment  of  section  23  of  the  Education  Act,  1870,  would  make 
the  consent  of  the  trustees  as  well  as  of  the  managers  of  a  school  necessary  before  a 
school  could  be  transferred. 

There  is  no  obligation  proposed  by  our  colleagues  on  the  trustees  to  conduct  the 
school  themselves  as  a  public  elementary  school  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to  transfer 
it,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  buildings  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  elementary  education 
and  aided  by  a  Parliamentary  building  grant  should,  if  the  existing  managers  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  schools  in  them,  be  transferred  to  the  local  authority 
charged  with  the  duty  of  making  sufficient  school  provision  for  the  district.  We  there- 
fore not  only  dissent  from  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues,  but  recommend  that 
where  any  building  which  has  been  aided  by  a  Parliamentary  building  grant,  exists  for 
the  elementary  education  of  the  poor,  and  is  not  used  on  week  days  for  such  purpose, 
the  school  board  should  be  entitled  to  have  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  building  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  school  accommodation  for  their  district. 

We  also  dissent  from  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  that  in  a  transferred  school 
no  structural  expenses  involving  a  loan  should  be  incurred  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees  who  lease  the  building  to  the  board.  We  think  that  in  the  case  of  a  building 
erected  for  educational  purposes,  the  interests  of  education  alone  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  structural  alterations  are  under  consideration,  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  must  sanction  the  loan,  is  the  proper  guardian  of  these  interests. 

We  dissent  from  the  recommendations  m  the  chapter  on  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
that  the  terms  upon  which  that  grant  is  awarded,  should  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  This  would  mean  in  practice  that  the  Code,  instead  of  being  issued  by 
the  Department  as  at  present,  should  be  part  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Such  a  course 
would  tend  to  stereotype  education,  to  discourage  and  delay  improvement,  and  would 
limit  the  future  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over  the  expenditure,  as  the  money 
would  have  io  be  voted  and  spent  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act,  which  could 
not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

We  object  to  the  proposal  made  by  our  coUeagiies  in  their  chapter  on  income  and 
expenditure  of  Schools,  p.  190,  that  voluntary  schools  should  be  enabled  to  receive  help 
from  the  rates  up  to  a  possible  maximum  of  10s.  a  head,  on  the  ground  already 
indicated,  that  such  a  proposal  seems  to  us  unsound  in  principle,  destructive  of  the 
settlement  of  1870,  and  certain,  if  it  became  law,  to  embitter  educational  politics, 
and  intensify  sectarian  rivalries. 

We  dissent  from  the  recommendation  on  page  192,  that  the  Education  Department 
should  not  be  entrusted  with  any  censorship  of  fees  in  voluntary  schools.  It  is  as 
necessary  that  the  poor  should  be  secured  a  reasonable  fee  in  districts  where  there  are 
no  board  schools  as  where  there  are,  and  we  think  the  remedy  suggested,  of  the  possible 
action  of  the  inspector  illusory,  as  it  would  only  be  used  in  a  very  extreme  case. 

We  think  that  if  the  fee  system  is  to  be  maintained,  it  needs  many  corrections  to 
make  it  work  fairly  and  tolerably  to  the  poor,  and  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  varying 
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fees  in  the  same  school  from  being  used  as  a  means  of  oppression  and  of  selection  and 
exclusion  of  scholars. 

We  dissent  from   the  chapter  on  local  educational   authorities,  because  we  think  it  Chapter  on 
essential  while  recognising  the  continued  existence  of  voluntary  schools  tliat  there  "iocaleUu- 
should  everywhere  be  an  educational  authority  able  at  once  to  meet  a  deficiency  and  auth*         " 
provide  schools,  whereas  at  present  in  the  absence  of  a  school  board,  delays  are  re- 
peatedly interposed  before  the  Education   Department  finally  orders  the  election  of  a 
board,  and  the  provision  of  necessary  accommodation. 

We  also  regret  that  the  remarks  on  page  199  on  rural    school   boards    should   have  Pai'^grapb, 
stopped   short  without   recommending    that  which  was  supported  by  nearly  all  the  j     ^J^^^'^'^ 
evidence  we  took,  the  extension  of  the  area  of  the  rural  school  board  from  the  parish  tional 
to  a  unit,  such  as  the  Union  or  new  proposed  county  disti'ict.  authorities." 

In  recording  our  dissent  from  so  many  of  the  conclusions  of  our  colleagues'  report' 
we  would  add  that  we  have  further  this  general  objection,  that  their  report  appears  ^ 
to  us  too  often  to  approach  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  education  from  the 
point  of  view  of  considering  how  such  improvements  may  afiect  the  interests  of  certain 
classes  of  schools  rather  than  how  far  they  are  desirable ;  and  that  it  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  wish  that  we  entertain  for  an  expansion  of  education,  a  widening  of  its 
aims,  and  its  establishment  on  a  broad  base  of  local  support  and  popular  management, 
which  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  much  in  the  present  system  of  State  aid  and 
examination  which  we  think  unfavourable  to  the  best  modes  of  imparting  knowledge. 

There  are  certain  points,  which  were  either  raised  by  our  preliminary  syllabus  of 
points  for  inquiry,  or  by  the  evidence,  or  which  we  think  worthy  of  note,  on  which  we 
now  proceed  briefly  to  express  our  conclusions. 

In  reference   to  the  question  to  what  extent  provision  i^hould  be  made  for  children  Accommoda- 
between  three  and  five,  we  are  of  0]jiiiion  that,  without  dictating  any  exact  proportion  *'0"  f"'" 
between  the  supply  of  places  for  infants  and  for  elder  children,  it  is  important  that  '°'''"f ?"■"<! 
there  should  be  ample  accommodation  fol*  infants,  and  that  the  attendance  of  children  under  five 
under  five  years  of  age  should  be  encouraged. 

We   think  in  addition    to  the  recommendations  made  as   to  the  character   of  the  No  unsani- 

accommodation  in  recognised  efi&cieut  schools,  that  no  building  should  be  permitted  to  tary  building 

be  used  as  a  school,  whether  recognised  as  otherwise  eflicient  or  not,  which  is  not  satis-  *"  ^f  "^"'^  "'^ 

factory  on  sanitary  grounds,  and  that  any  building  used  as  a  school  should  be  certified  overcrowd"' 

as  fit  to  hold  such  a  number  of  children  as  can  with  due  regard  to  their  health  and  ing  to  be 

comfort  be  properly  instructed  in  it,  and   that  any  overcrowding  of  such  a  building  permitted, 
should  be  an  offence,  and  should  expose  the  occupier  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  certificate, 
and  that  it  should  be  an  offence  to  conduct  a  school  in  uncertified  premises. 

We  think  that  it  would   be  a  material  improvement  and  tend  to  raise  the  general  ah  the  ccnntry 
education  of  the  country  if,  for  the  purpose  of  school  supply,  smaller  country  parishes  shoujd  be  under 
were  consolidated,  and  the  smaller  school  boards  united;  and,  provided  the  areas  of  litieshavingtiic 
administration  are  suSiciently  large,  we  think  that  in  those  cases  where  there  are  no  ^?7""^  *?  p'^' 
school  boards,  there    should  be  a  competent    local  representative  authority   to  whom  taiu  schools. 
should  be  entrusted  the  supply  and  management  of  any  additional  schools  required. 

^^  Parents  to  have 

We  recommend  that  throughout  the  country,  where    there  is  a  reasonable  number  *<"='^?' '°  """i^- 
of   persons    desiring   them,  there  be  schools  of   an  undenominational  character,  and  Mhooir"""* 
under  popular  representative  management.  throughout  the 

^  "^  countrj'. 

We  recommend  that  persons  desirous  of  starting  a  voluntary  school  be  admitted  to  Liberty  for 
the  receipt  of  annual  grants  on  their  satisfying  the  Education  Department  that  there  to'jf  en  so^'hoof 
is  a  reasonable  number  of    persons  desiring  such   a  school,    for  whose    children  no  for  members  of 
sufficient  provision  exists,  regard  being  had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents.  *''"''  '^''"■■'=''- 

We  recommend  that  pupil-teachers  be  not  indentured,  except  in  schools  where  Her  Pupil- 

Maiesty's  inspector  is  satisfied  that  due  care  will  be  taken  in  their  instruction  and  teachers  only 
.      ^   •   •'  ^  to  be  mden- 

trammg.  ...  ,  tared  in  fit 

That  where,    m    the   opinion   of    Her   Majesty's  inspector,  such  due  care/  has  not  schools, 
been  taken,  the  permission  to  have  pupil-teachers  may  be  withdrawn. 

That  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  apprenticeship  pupil-teachers  be  not  reckoned  on  Junior  pupil- 

the  staff,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  unsatisfactory  pupil-teachers,  there  bo  a  discretion  t^c'iers  not 

in  the  Department  to  determine  their  apprenticeship  not  later  than  the  end  of  their  gtaff "°  **" 
third  year. 
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That  the  results  of  the  yearly  examination  of  the  pupil- teachers  should  be  promptly 
made  known  to  the  managers,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  matters  not  tested  at  the 
collective  examination  should  be  examined  at  a  special  visit  to  the  school. 

That  the  "person  over  18  approved  by  the  inspector"  recognised  by  Art.  84  of 
the  Code,  should  cease  to  be  accepted,  except  in  small  country  schools  vrith  less 
than  60  in  average  attendance,  and  that  in  any  case  she  be  required  in  a  year  to 
qualify  by  passing  an  examination. 

Bx-pupil-teachers  should  not  be  recognised  beyond  a  certain  age  unless  they  pass 
the  certificate  examination  in  the  first  years'  papers,  and  after  two  years  interval  in  the 
second  years'  papers. 

No  acting  teacher  who  has  not  got  his  parchment,  and  no  person  who  henceforward 
passes  lower  than  the  second  division  on  the  second  years'  papers  should  be  recognised 
as  a  head  teacher. 

We  recommend  that  there  be  a  re-adjustment  of  the  existing  grants  to  training 
colleges,  so  as  to  aid  more  students  in  day  training  colleges  without  any  considerable 
further  demand  upon  the  public  funds. 

We  recommend  that  no  student  be  sent  away  from  a  training  college  without  an 
appeal  to  the  Education  Department,  which  shall  deal  with  the  case  as  may  seem 
equitable  to  it. 

We  recommend  that  the  Department  be  specially  directed  to  review  the  school  supply 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  conditions  under  which  certified  eflficient  schools  (not  being 
ptiblic  elementary  schools)  are  now  recognised  be  altered,  so  that  no  such  school 
be  recognised  after  a  given  date  which  does  not  comply  with  the  educational  and 
structural  requirements  imposed  on  public  elementary  schools,  and  which  does  not  year 
by  year  come  up  to  the  standard  of  a  good  school. 

We  recommend  that  in  infant  schools  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  instructions 
to  inspectors  should  be  fully  carried  out,  and  that  no  pressure,  direct  or  indirect,  be 
put  upon  teachers  to  classify  the  infants  otherwise  than  according  to  their  intellectual 
and  physical  development,  or  to  give  prominence  to  direct  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the  younger  children,  and  that  the  Department  should 
encourage  the  special  training  of  mistresses  for  infant  schools,  and  secure  that  their 
preparation  shall  be  as  complete  and  thorough  as  for  other  departments. 

That  in  lieu  of  the  present  standards,  detailed  graded  curricula  of  instruction  be 
set  forth  by  authority  varying  in  fullness  with  the  capabilities  of  varying  classes  of 
schools. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  technical  and  scientific  instruction,  we  draw  an 
important  distinction  between  technical  instruction  or  instruction  which  is  designed 
with  special  reference  to,  and  as  a  preliminary  training  for,  the  commercial  or  industrial 
occupations  of  life,  and  manual  instruction  regarded  as  a  training  of  the  hand  and  eye 
so  as  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  the  brain  and  will,  as  a  general  preparation 
for  the  future  career  in  life,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  age  of  children  in  elementary  schools,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  technical  instruction,  as  we  have  defined  it,  should  be  commenced  any  earlier 
than  the  Sixth  Standard.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that,  after  the  children  have  left 
the  infant  school,  transitional  methods  should  be  adopted,  which  will  develop  their 
activity  and  train  their  powers  by  drawing  in  all  cases,  and  by  such  other  means  as, 
for  instance,  modelling,  or  the  collection  and  mounting  of  botanical  specimens. 

This  training  would,  on  the  one  hand,  be  advantageous  as  naturally  leading  up  to 
technical  instruction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  far  from  interfering  with  the  more  literary 
studies,  the  latter  would,  we  believe,  benefit  considerably  by  the  variety  and  relief 
which  would  thus  be  introduced. 

We  recommend  that  the  examination  of  the  scientific  teaching  given  in  our 
elementary  schools  should  be  mainly  oral,  especially  up  to  and  including  the  present 
Fifth  Standard.  If  science  is  to  be  well  taught,  care  should  be  taken  that  where  the 
ordinary  teachers  are  not  qualified,  specially  trained  teachers  should  be  employed. 

Higher  grade  schools  should  be  encouraged  which  will  prepare  scholars  for  advanced 
technical  and  commercial  instruction. 
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Care  must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  general  instruction  in  order  to  press  forward 
technical  or  special  teaching. 

Technical  teaching  in  the  school  cannot  replace  the  practical  teaching,  which  is 
best  learnt  in  the  workshop. 

In  ordinary  elementary  schools  good  teaching  of  drawing  and  of  elementary  science 
are  the  best,  and  in  the  lower  classes  the  only  fitting  preparation  for  the  work  of  the 
technical  school,  and  these  subjects  should  be  generally  taught. 

Technical  instruction  should  cover  commercial  and  agricultural,  as  well  as  industrial 
instruction. 

In  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  to  payment  by  results,  we  are  of  Parliamen- 
opinion  that  the  best  security  for  efficient  teaching  is  the  organization  of  our  school  ^^y  grant- 
system  under  local  representative  authorities  over  sufficiently  extensive  areas,  with  full 
power  of  management  and  responsibility  for  maintenance,  with  well  graduated 
curricula,  a  liberal  staff  of  well- trained  teachers,  and  buildings,  sanitary,  suitable, 
and  well  equipped  with  school  requisites.  That  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
secure  that  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  to  aid  local  effort  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  leaving  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost  of  school  management  to  be 
met  from  local  resources  other  than  fees  of  scholars,  and  by  its  inspection  to  secure 
that  the  local  authority  is  doing  its  duty  satisfactorily. 

Such  a  system,  in  our  opinion,  would  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  present  system 
of  State  grants  variable  according  to  the  results  of  yearly  examination  and  inspection. 
which,  in  our  judgment,  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  method  of  securing  efficiency, 
and  is  forced  upon  the  country  by  the  irresponsible  and  isolated  character  of  the 
management  of  the  majority  of  our  schools.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  system  we  prefer 
cannot  in  deference  to  existing  denominational  interests  be  secured,  we  recommend 
that  there  be  a  material  change  in  the  method  of  distributing  the  grant,  that  a  larger 
fixed  grant  be  given  in  consideration  of  increased  requirements  in  the  matter  of  staff 
premises  and  curriculum ;  that  more  money  be  given  towards  specific  educational 
objects,  siich  as  the  salaries  of  special  teachers  of  science,  drawing,  cookery,  &c.,  of 
local  inspectors  and  organising  masters,  of  the  better  instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  and 
further  aid  to  secure  the  diminution  of  their  hours  of  work,  especially  during  the 
earlier  years  of  apprenticeship.  Further  aid  should  be  given  to  small  rural  schools 
which  especially  need  such  aid  and  must  be  costly,  and  the  grants  should  be  larger  to 
managers  whose  fees  are  low  than  to  those  who  have  a  large  fee  income.  As  to  the 
residue  of  the  capitation  grant,  which  we  think  must,  under  the  present  conditions  of 
English  education,  continue  variable,  we  recommend  that  the  present  system  of  paying 
a  per-centage  grant  for  the  standard  subjects  shall  cease ;  that  there  shall  no  longer 
be  a  general  merit  grant,  but  that  the  variable  portion  shall  be  distributed  among  the 
various  subjects  of  instruction  included  in  the  recognised  curricula,  on  the  principle 
of  the  present  class  grant.  We  think,  further,  that  schools  which  properly  take  up  a 
fuller  and  more  thorough  course  of  studies  should  receive  larger  grants  to  meet  their 
larger  local  expenditure. 

"We  think  that,  whether  free  education  be  or  be  not  desirable,  no  practicable  scheme 
for  universal  free  schools,  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  school 
system,  has  been  presented  to  us. 

We  think  that  where  a  school  board  wishes,  it  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  any 
one  or  more  of  its  schools  free,  or  to  lower  the  fee  without  requiring  the  consent  of 
the  Education  Department. 

We  think  that  in  voluntary  as  well  as  in  board  schools  the  Education  Department 
should  be  required  to  approve  the  fee  in  order  to  secure  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  means 
of  the  generality  of  the  parents. 

We  think  that  the  fee  should  cover  all  the  cost  of  the  school  to  the  parent,  and 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  uniform,  not  rising  with  the  class  or  standard. 

All  these  conclusions  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty's  most  gracious  consideration. 

E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

John  Lubbock. 

B.  Samuelson. 

R.  W.  Dale. 

Sydney  Buxton.* 

Thomas  Edmund  Heller. 

Henry  Richard. 
July  12,  1888,  George  SniPTON. 


•  Subject  to  the  reservation  bearing  his  signature, 
o    55202.  J  j 
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RESERVATION. 

I  feel  obliged  to  express  dissent  from  the  above  report  on  one  point,  namely, 
on  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  school  fees. 

The  arguments  and  the  evidence  are,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  favour 
of  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  free  schools — a  system,  however,  not  compulsory, 
but  permissive.  In  order  to  obviate  any  injury  to  the  voluntary  system,  the  same 
terms  ought  to  be  offered  to  voluntary  as  to  board  schools ;  namely,  that  the  managers 
of  any  and  every  public  elementary  school  should,  if  they  desire  the  abolition  of  the 
fee,  be  entitled  to  demand  an  additional  annual  grant  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
This  additional  grant  might  be  calculated  on  the  general  average  of  the  fees  charged 
throughout  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  and  depend  on  the  average  attendance 
at  the  particular  school  in  question. 

Sydney  Buxton. 
[•)iavr 
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We,  the  undersigned  Commissioners,  in  addition  to  the  report  dissenting  from  the 
majority,  and  summarising  our  own  conclusions  which  we  have  already  signed,  beg  to 
submit  to  Your  Majesty  this  further  report,  discussing  more  in  detail  the  evidence 
taken  by  us,  and  the  general  position  of  Elementary  Education  at  the  present  day. 


CHAPTER   1. 


School  Supply. 

The  Act  of  1870  found  this  country  in  a  lamentable  position  of  deficiency  in  respect 
to  the  supply  of  schools,  the  quality  of  elementary  education,  and  the  attendance  of 
children  at  existing  schools. 

The  accommodation  needed  in  that  year  was  for  3,682,000  scholars,  and  the  total 
number  of  places  in  schools  under  Government  inspection  was  1,878,000,  or  little 
more  than  one-half  of  that  number.  Even  these  were  not  well  distributed,  nor  could 
the  buildings,  in  many  cases,  be  considered  anything  but  most  unsatisfactory ;  and 
the  education  given,  which,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  was 
generally  far  from  efficient,  is  represented  by  many  witnesses  not  to  have  improved 
between  1862  and  1870.  The  total  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in 
inspected  schools  in  1870  was  1,152,000;  the  total  number  on  the  roll  of  the  same  . 
schools  was  1,693,000,  or  about  46  per  cent,  of  those  who  should  and  might  have 
been  at  school. 

To  meet,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remedy,  this  state  of  things,  was  the  object  of  The  Act  of 
the  Act  of  1870.     It  was  introduced,  avowedly  as  a  compromise  between  the  various  1870  a  corn- 
persons,  parties,   and  bodies  who  were  interested  in  the  question  of  education,  and  P™™'^- 
whose  conflicting  views  had  till  then  prevented  any  general   scheme  of  legislation. 
Many  were  in  favour  of  establishing  a  national  system,  under  popular  management, 
in   the   place   of   the   voluntary   and   mainly    denominational  schools,    which,    up   to 
that  time,  were  the  sole  recognised  means  of  public  instruction.     But  the  Government 
of  the  day  determined  not  merely  to  accept  the  aid  which  voluntary  bodies  had  hitherto 
given  to  the  work  of  education,  but  while  throwing  on  the  school  boards  then  called 
into  existence  the  primary  duty  of  supplying  existing  and  future  deficiencies  of  school 
provision,  to  give  special  facilities  for  a  limited  period  to  voluntary  effort  to  assist 
in  meeting  those  deficiencies,  and  not  to  exclude  their  co-operation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  in  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  after  noticing 
some  of  the  changes  which  the  measure  had  undergone  in  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons  said — "  The  principle  of  the  Bill  has  been  adhered  to,  and  I 
"  think  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  decided  to  carry  out  that  principle  is  not 
"  unworthy  of  it.  The  principle  was  this :  a  legal  enactment  that  there  shall  be 
"  efficient  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  compulsory  provision  for  the  schools 
"  where  needed,  but  not  unless  such  need  were  proved.  It  was  in  these  words  that 
"  I  described  the  Bill  when  I  introduced  it,  and  when  we  send  the  Bill  up  to  the  other 
"  House  this  principle  will  still  be  in  it." 

The  history  of  elementary  education  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  has  been 
one  of  remarkable  progress,  and  considering  the  many  burning  questions  which  are 
closely  associated  with  the  relations  of  the  State  to  education,  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  on  the  whole,  so  much  good  work  has  been  done  with  comparatively 
little  friction. 

Dealing  first  with  that  which  was  put  most  prominently  forward  by  the  framers  of 
the  Act,  the  supply  of  efficient  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  proceed  to 
consider  how  far  that  object  has  been  accomplished. 

For  many  years  the  Education  Department  has  assumed  that  school  provision  is  School 
needed  for  one-sixth  of  the  population  in  any  locality.      The  bulk  of  the  children  Provision 
attending  elementary  schools  are  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13,  and  the  proportion  "^  ^  ' 
of  children  of   the  whole  population  between  those  ages  was  in  1871  rather  more 
than  23  per  cent.     About  a  seventh  of  the  population  are  reckoned  as  above  the  class 
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See  Oakeley, 
B.B.1885-6. 
p.  267. 


usually  frequenting  elementnry  schools ;  and,  after  deducting  these,  a  further  deduc- 
tion of  one-eighth  is  made  for  various  causes  of  absence,  including  the  proportion  of 
children  under  five  whose  parents  prefer  not  to  send  them  to  school.  The  more  recent 
census  figures  show  that  the  proportion  of  children  between  3  and  13  to  the  whole 
population  is  larger  than  when  this  estimate  was  framed. 

Jt  has  been  urged  on  the  Commission  by  some  witnesses  that  children  between 
three  and  five  should  not  be  reckoned  in  estimating  the  need  for  school  provision,  and 
it  appears  to  be  suggested  in  some  questions  and  answers  that  it  is  barely  legal  to 
make  provision  for  them.  In  reference  to  this  point,  it  may  be  observed  that  long 
before  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  the  encouragement  of  the  attendance  of  young 
infants  was  a  characteristic  of  English  education.  This  country  took  the  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  infant  schools,  and  Parliament  recognised  them  by  grants  of  money 
from  the  early  days  of  capitation  grants.  They  were  a  part  of  the  existing  system  of 
education  when  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed;  the  Code  in  force  in  1870  recognised  and 
provided  for  payment  on  account  of  them ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  any 
illegality  in  a  system  which  has  been  for  many  years  sanctioned  and  aided  by  the 
Codes  of  the  Education  Department  and  by  Parliamentary  Votes.  A  very  few 
witnesses,  specially  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  have  questioned  the  advantage  of  admitting 
these  very  young  children  into  school,  but  the  overwhelming  mass  of  testimony — 
with  which  we  agree — is  in  favour  of  their  retention,  not  only  on  grounds  of  con- 
venience to  poor  parents  whose  children  are  cared  for,  while  they  themselves  are  set 
free  for  their  work,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  the  happiness  of  the  children  who  are 
received  in  warm,  bright  rooms,  and  animated  by  cheerful  occupations,  instead  of  being 
relegated  to  the  streets,  but  on  the  ground  of  tlie  valuable  moral  training  in  habits 
of  tidiness,  order,  and  obedience,  and  the  awakening  of  their  intellects,  and  develop- 
ment of  their  activity  by  the  suitable  methods  of  the  kindergarten  now  so  widely 
practised  in  our  best  infant  schools. 

Other  critics,  among  whom  the  Rev.  J.  Diggle,  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board,  may  be  included,  do  not  absolutely  object  to  the  reception  of  these  infants, 
but  think  an  undue  amount  of  accommodation  has  been  provided  for  them. 

On  this  point  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Education  Department  has  never  dictated  the 
proportions  in  which  school  provision  should  be  distributed  between  boys,  girls,  and 
infants,  and  the  difi"erent  school  boards  in  the  country  have  used  their  own  discretion 
in  planning  their  schools.  If  yearly  averages  are  made  the  test  of  the  accommodation 
needed,  then  rather  more  accommodation  should  be  provided  for  boys  than  for  girls ; 
for  undoubtedly  the  value  of  an  elder  girl  in  the  household  leads  to  greater  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  which  makes  the  average  attendance  in  a  girls'  school  almost 
invariably  lower,  and  commonly  lower  by  two  or  three  per  cent,  than  in  boys'  schools ; 
but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  on  this  account  to  diminish  the  relative  size  of  the 
girls'  schools.  So  too  there  are  exceptional  circumstances  which  will  be  dwelt  on 
hereafter,  which  cause  infants'  schools  to  be  extremely  fluctuating  in  their  attendance, 
and  therefore  render  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  apparently  larger  surplus  of 
accommodation  in  infant  than  in  boys'  or  girls'  schools.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Williams, 
Superintendent  of  Visitors  of  East  Lambeth,  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  ample 
provision  of  infant  school  accommodation.  But  even  supposing  that  in  the  distribution 
of  a  thousand  school  places  rather  fewer  should  be  allotted  to  the  infants,  this  would 
not  afiect  the  principle  that  places  are  needed  for  at  least  a  sixth  of  the  population, 
for  we  find,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  that  in  districts  where  there  is  no  very  large 
proportion  of  infant  accommodation,  school  accommodation  is  required  by  more  than 
a  sixth,  sometimes  by  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  the  district. 

Experience  has  proved  that  where  sufficient  schools  are  provided  it  is  common  to 
secure  the  enrolment  of  one-sixth  and  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population.  In 
Lancashire  and  in  the  West  Riding  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  close  upon  a  fifth 
of  the  population  on  the  roll  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  town.  The 
same  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of  Prebendary  Roe  (54,863)  as  to  the  small  rural 
parishes  of  Somersetshire.  A  minimum  school  provision  for  one  sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation is  therefore  a  moderate  demand  for  the  Education  Department  to  make ;  and 
where  the  population  is  largely  made  up  of  the  operative  class,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  supply  schools  for  nearly  a  fifth. 

On  the  assumption  that  all  the  school  places  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
the  country  are  available  and.  suitable,  it  would  appear  that  the  deficiencies  of 
school  accommodation  have  been  substantially  overtaken. 

In  1870  one-sixth  of  the  population  was  3,682,000,  and  the  public  elementary  school 
accommodation  was  1,878,000  places,  or  about  51  per  cent,   of  the  amount  needed. 
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No  doubt  there  were  many  uninspected  schools  in  those  days,  mostly  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England,  which  were  supplying  some  kind  of  education.  It  was  alleged 
by  the  National  Society  that  there  were  600,000  places  in  such  schools.  There  were 
also  a  certain  number  of  similar  schools  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
and  some  private  adventure  schools  and  dame  schools,  a  few  of  which  still  exist,  but 
not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  affect  materially  the  figures  of  school  accommodation  at 
the  present  time. 

Comparing  the  year  1870  with  the  year  1886.  we  find  that  in  the  former  year  one-  Present  state 
sixth    of  the    population  of    England    and    Wales  was    3,682,000,    and   there   were  "fscjiocl 
1,879,000  school  places,   1,559,000  children    on  the  roll,    and  1,152,000  children   in  '"PPJ^^ 
average  attendance  in  day  schools  inspected  for  annual  grants ;  thus  the  school  places  ^ith  needs 
were  51  per  cent.,  the  children  on  the  roll  42  per  cent.,  and  the  children  in  average  of  the 
attendance  31  per  cent,  of  one- sixth  of  the  population.  country. 

In  1886  one-sixth  of  the  population  was  estimated  at  4,645,097.  In  day  schools 
inspected  during  the  year  the  school  places  were  5,145,000,  the  scholars  on  the  roll 
4,506,000,  the  scholars  in  average  attendance  3,438,000 ;  thus  the  school  places 
were  111  per  cent.,  the  scholars  on  the  roll  97  per  cent.,  and  the  average  attendance 
74  per  cent,  of  one-sixth  of  the  population. 

Again,  in  1870,  though  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  was  provided  J 

with  schools,  the  relation  the  number  on  the  roll  bore  to  the  accommodation  was  83 
per  cent.,  in  1886  the  number  on  the  roll  was  87  per  cent,  of  the  accommodation. 

In  1870  the  average  attendance  was  61  per  cent,  of  the  accommodation.  In  1886 
the  average  attendance  was  67  per  cent,  of  the  accommodation. 

The  regularity  of  attendance  in  1870  was  expressed  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
was  74  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  roll.  In  1886  it  was  76  per  cent,  of  the 
number  on  the  roll,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  large  classes  of  the  population  who 
could  not  previously  be  reached  have  been  swept  into  school. 

The  Church  of  England  schools  have  gone  up  from  1,365,000  places  to  2,549,000 
places,  a  growth  of  1,184,000  places,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  transfer  of  a  considerable 
number  of  church  schools  to  boards.  Of  this  increase,  a  large  proportion  is  probably 
due  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools  which  in  1870  were  not  under  Government 
inspection,  but  if  we  take  those  brought  under  inspection  as  containing  500,000 
places,  or  even  at  the  full  number  of  600,000  estimated  by  the  National  Society,  we 
shall  still  have  evidence  of  great  activity  and  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  extend  the  school  system  connected  with  their 
principles. 

The  school  boards,  which  had  practically  no  schools  except  a  handful  of  transferred 
ones  (many  of  them  ragged  schools)  before  1873,  had  1,750,000  places  in  the  year 
ending  August,  1886  ;  of  these  a  certain  number,  probably  more  than  160,000  were 
in  transferred  schools,  but  the  great  bulk  of  these  places  have  been  provided  in  new 
schools  built  by  loans  at  the  cost  of  the  several  localities  on  the  security  of  the  rates. 

The  whole  increase  of  voluntary  schools  since  1870,  is  from  1,878,0CU  places  to 
3,417,000  places,  an  increase  of  1,539,000  places,  of  which,  1,184,000  places  being  due 
to  the  Church  of  England,  the  remaining  355,000  places  must  be  distributed  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Wesleyans,  the  British  and  other  undenominational  schools. 

Now,  if  all  this  accommodation  were  well   distributed,   and  were  fully  available,  it 
might  be  said  that  there  was  a  sufficient  margin  to  enable  us  to  consider  the  work  of 
school  provision  practically  complete,  except  in  localities  where  a  sudden  growth  of 
population  might  disturb  our  calculations ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  reasons  why 
we  cannot  reckon  on  these  nominal  5,145,000  places  to    the  full  extent.     In  the  first 
place  they  are  very  unequally  distributed.     Taking  the  table  at  page  xli.  of  the  Report  practical 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1886-7,  where  the  total  number  of  school  deduction 
places  is  given  at  5,200,685   (it  may  be  noted  that  the  figures  often  differ  in  various  to  be  made 
parts  of  the  blue  books  according  as  they   are  the  figures  of  the  schools  inspected  fff"™  noi^ir'al 
within  the  year  or  the  totals  of  schools  receiving  annual  grants),  we  may  compare  the  supply, 
accommodation   county  by  county   with  the   population  according  to   the  census  of 
1881.     Of  course,  in  some  parts  of  England,  the  population  has  increased  since  then, 
and  we  have  not  therefore  an  accurate  standard  of  comparison,  but  even  allowing  for 
this,  it  will  be  found  how  unequally  the  school  provision  is    distributed.     Thus  in 
Lancashire  the  theoretic  proportion  of   one-sixth  was  575,744,  the   school  provision 
was  780,134  places,  an  excess  of  nearly  205,000  places,  or  more  than  37  per  cent. 
In  Yorkshire  the  excess  of  school  places  over  one-sixth  of  the  population  was  120,000, 
or  nearly  25  per  cent.  ;  in  Durham,  35,000,  or  more  than  24  per  cent. ;  in  London  it 
was  11,000,  or  not  quite  If  per  cent. ;  in  Wales  it  was  81,000,  or  nearly  31  per  cent. 
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See  Return 
B. 


On  the  other  hand,  in  the  principal  towns  of  England  with  more'  than  100,000 
inhabitants,  there  is  accommodation  for  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  population.  Thus,  in 
Liverpool,  the  estimated  population  in  1886  was  586,320,  and  the  school  provision  in 
the  return  to  our  Circular  B.  85,765  places,  or  12,000  less  than  one-sixth.  In  Birken- 
head the  estimated  population  was  95,370,  the  school  provision  15,416,  or  about  600 
less  than  a  sixth.  In  Hull  the  estimated  population  was  191,501,  and  the  school 
provision  29,924,  or  2,000  less  than  a  sixth.  In  Sheffield  the  population  was  310,957, 
the  school  provision  47,416  places,  or  4,300  places  less  than  one-sixth.  In  Sunderland 
the  population  was  127,487,  the  school  places  17,858,  or  about  3,300  less  than  one- 
sixth.  In  Newcastle  the  population  was  155,117,  and  the  school  provision  about 
2,500  less  than  one-sixth.  In  Birmingham  the  estimated  population  was  434,381,  the 
school  places  were  62,915,  or  about  9,500  less  than  one-sixth.  In  Nottingham  the 
estimated  population  was  217,733,  the  school  places  were  33,570,  or  about  2,700  places 
less  than  one-sixth.  In  Bristol  the  estimated  population  was  220,915,  the  school 
places  were  32,366,  or  about  4,400  less  than  one-sixth.  In  Portsmouth,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  136,276,  the  school  places  were  4,000  less  than  one-sixth. 
In  Brighton  the  school  places  fell  short  of  one-sixth  of  the  population  by  about  2,500. 

The  annexed  Table  shows  the  growth  and  the  relative  proportions,  from  1870  till 
now,  of  all  public  elementary  schools,  of  voluntary  and  of  board  schools  to  one-sixth 
of  the  population : — 
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74 
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62 
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47 
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27 

Uniti  in  this  table  represent  1,000. 


These  figures  show  how  far  the  deficiencies  of  school  provision  existing  in  1870  had 
been  overtaken  by  1886. 

The  constant  demand  for  new  schools  which  still  continues  in  the  urban  and 
populous  districts  of  England  can  only  be  effectually  met  by  the  action  of  school 
boards.     In  cases  where  school  boards  have  not  been  called  into  existence  there  has 
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been  delay  and  difficulty  in  securing  school  provision,  and  many  inconveniences  are 
stown  to  have  resulted,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pages   of   the   yearly   blue   books. 
Where  school  boards  exist,   the  practice  of  the  Department  has  put  administrative  JKightot 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  power  of  providing  schools  which  was  conferred  on  the  school  board 
boards  by  the  Act  of  1870.     Section  18  of  the  Act  of  1870  provides,  "  The  school  schools  ham- 
"  board  shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  every  school  provided  by  such  board,  and  pered  by 
"  shall  from  time  to   time  provide   such  additional  school  accommodation  as  is  in  Education 
"  their  opinion  necessary  in  order  to    supply  a  sufficient   amount   of   public  school  Department. 
"  accommodation  for  their  district."     These  words,  are  very  clear — the  discretion  is 
vested  in  the  school  board,  and  it  is  their  opinion  which  is  to  determine  the  amount  of 
additional  accommodation  necessary.     If  any  further  proof  were  needed  of  this,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cawley  proposed  in  committee  to  amend  clause 
IS,  by  inserting  the  words  "  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department "  in  order  that 
there  might  be  power  "  to  prevent  the   possible  vagaries  of  a  board  elected   by  a 
"  political  or  sectarian  party  which  might  unnecessarily  erect  a  school  for  their  own 
*'  purposes,"  but  Mr.  Forster  said  "  he  did  not  think  a  school  board  should  always  be 
"  asking  the  sanction  of  the  Department,"  and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  Department  has  a  discretion  as  to  whether  it  shall  promote  a  provisional  order 
for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  a  site,  and  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  recommend 
a  loan,  but  the  school  board,  by  sections  18  and  19,  was  clearly  intended  to  have 
power  at  its  own  discretion  to  set  up  schools  if  it  could  dispense  with  these  two  aids. 
The  Department,  however,  having  to  consent  to  the  fee,  claims  the  power,  by 
withholding  that  consent,  to  prevent  the  school  from  being  conducted  as  a  public 
elementary  school  in  compliance  with  the  Code  and,  therefore,  to  subject  the  board 
so  conducting  the  school  to  a  surcharge.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  Department 
should  in  this  way  defeat  the  plain  meaning  of  a  section  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  elected  representatives  of  a  locality  should  not  enjoy 
the  full  power  which  the  above  section  of  the  Act  gives  them.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  Department  should  have  all  the  powers  given  by  the  Act  to  compel  school  boards 
to  build  sufficient  schools,  but  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  education  to  prevent  a  school 
board  from  establishing  a  school  where  they  think  one  necessary. 

In  considering  the  question  of  school  supply,  it  is  sometimes  contended  that  the  Education 
Education  Act  was  intended  only  for  the  working  class,  and  that  it  is  an  abuse  for  ^^*t"j'iQ  its 
the  public  elementary  schools  to  be  used  by  the  children  of  well-to-do  people.     This  applicntion 
contention  is  most  often  maintained  in  reference  to  the  board  schools,  but  it  finds  no  to  the 
support  in  the  Act  of   1870 ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Act.     Before  workiiij; 
1870,  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  received  no  aid  on  account  of  scholars  '^  ^^^' 
who   were   considered    above   the   working-class.      They   were    not    expected    to   be 
excluded  from  the  schools,  but  they  had  to  be  returned  on  a  schedule  in  such  a 
way  that  they  might  not  be  the  means  of  earning  government  grants  for  the  school. 

It  was  proposed  by  Colonel  Beresford  in  committee  on  clause  14  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
to  insert  these  words,  "  Provided  always,  that  no  parent  shall  be  entitled  to  send  his 
"  or  her  child  or  children  to  be  educated  at  such  public  elementary  school  whose  net 
"  income  shall  amount  to  150L  a  year."  The  amendment,  however,  was  negatived, 
and  in  the  debate  of  June  24th,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair, 
Mr.  Horsman  having  said  '*  The  Vice-President  of  the  Council  indeed  said  that,  he 
"  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  and  that  his  Bill  insured  that  every  poor 
"  man's  chUd  should  have  the  benefit  of  religious  instruction,"  Mr.  Forster  interjected 
"  I  never  said  that.  The  Bill  ensures  that  elementary  instruction  should  be  given 
"  to  the  whole  community." 

The  Act  of  1870  imposed  only  one  restriction  on  public  elementary  schools  as  to 
fees,  and  that  was  that  the  ordinary  payments  in  re  spect  of  the  instruction  from 
each  scholar  should  not  exceed  ninepence  per  week.  And  the  construction  put  upon 
this  enactment  has  allowed  individual  scholars  to  pay  fees  amounting  to  several  pounds 
a  year,  provided  the  average  fee  does  not  exceed  ninepence.  Prebendary  Richards  has 
a  Church  school  at  Isleworth  where  the  boys  in  the  upper  department  pay  51.  a  year 
fees,  and  yet  the  parliamentary  grant  is  paid  for  them  {See  Q.  25,722-3). 

It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind  as  to  the  Act  of  1870 ;  because  the  only 
reason  why  schools  are  not  demanded  for  all  the  population  between  certain  ages  is, 
that  in  fact  many  of  the  well-to-do  abstain  from  using  the  elementary  schools  of  the  R.  B. 
country,  but  they  have  by  law  a  perfect  right  to  use  them,  and  in  proportion  to  the  "^illiaras, 
growing  popularity  and  efficiency  of  our  public  school  system,  we  may  expect  to  see      '         ' 
persons  in  easy  circumstances  use  them  more  and  more.    We  know  that  the  elementary 
schools  in  Scotland  are  largely  used  by  the  middle  class,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
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America  and  in  the  colonies,  and  already  there  is  evidence  in  this  country  that 
where  the  schools  are  good  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  use  them  among  classes 
who  previously  held  aloof  from  them. 

Should  those  who   now  send  their  children    to  small  private   schools   at   charges 
ranging  from  three  to  six  guineas  a  year  (a  considerable  class  at  present),  turn  to 
I  the  public  elementary  schools  and  use  them,  they  would  probably    get  a  far  better 

education  than  they  do  now,  and  would  be  recouped  for  what  they  feel  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  rate.  There  is  no  reason  or  law  against  their  doing  so,  and  the  children 
of  persons  of  the  same  station  on  the  Continent  habitually  frequent  the  public  primary 
schools  of  their  country,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  their  presence  in  our  elementary 
schools  in  larger  numbers  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  schools  and  for  themselves. 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  it  will  be  commonly  found  that  with  the  increase  of 
school  provision,  not  only  is  the  proportion  of  the  child  population  under  instruction 
increased,  which  is  natural ;  but  what  might  be  less  expected,  the  schools  as  they 
multiply  are  frequently  fuller  than  when  they  were  few,  the  inference  being  that  as 
education  spreads  and  the  margin  of  uneducated  children  becomes  narrower,  the 
appreciation  of  education  also  spreads,  the  schools  are  improved  by  the  competition, 
and  all,  board  and  voluntary  alike,  benefit  by  the  improved  tone  of  public  opinion. 


CHAPTER  2. 


Character  and  Structural  Suitability  op  the  Present  School  Supply. 

In  our  previous  chapter  we  have  shown  that,  roughly  speaking,  school  provision  is 
needed  throughout  England  and  Wales  for  one-sixth  of  the  population,  though  in 
certain  districts,  such  as  Lancashire  and  the  West  Riding,  the  requirements  rise  to 
nearly  a  fifth.     We  have  shown  what  has  been  done  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and 
that  if  we  reckon  all  schools  as  fully  available,  without   regard  to  structural  defects, 
to  local  excess  or  deficiency,  to  high  fee  or  other  cause  of  unsuitability,  this  proportion 
is  now  provided,  and  more  than  provided,  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Deductions         But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  many  schools  are  so  placed  that  their  surplus 
to  be  made      accommodation  is  not  available  to  meet  school  deficiencies  elsewhere,  there  is  a  further 
from  nominal  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  nominal  totals  of  school  accommodation.     In  the  case 
""PPJ-  Qf  board  schools  the  accommodation  is  reckoned  in  the  senior  departments  on  the 

number  of  seats  which  correspond  roughly  with   10  square  feet  per  child.     In  the 
voluntary  schools  the  accommodation  is  reckoned  throughout  at  8  square  feet  per 
child.     If  the  voluntary  accommodation  were  measured  on  the   same  basis   as  the 
board  accommodation,  the  nominal  number  of  about  2,400,000  places  in  senior  depart- 
ments could  only  be  reckoned  at  four-fifths  of  their  present  number,  a  reduction  of 
480,000  places. 
/See  Returns        But  this  is  not  all.     The  board  schools  have  been  built  on  plans  approved  by  the 
to  Circular      Department,  and  are  well-lighted,  of  suitable  width,  and  so  arranged  as  to  make  all 
B-  their  space  properly  available.     The  Department  refuses  to  recognise  a  school  above 

a  certain  width  as  suitable  to  seat  children  beyond  a  certain  number  of  rows  of  seats ; 
but  many  voluntary  schools  have  been  built  largely  for  parochial  or  denominational, 
and  not  solely  for  school  purposes ;  they  are  therefore  often  large  rooms,  30,  36,  and 
even  more  feet  wide ;  great  undivided  halls,  which  at  8  feet  per  child,  would  in  some 
cases  seat  400  or  500  children,  but  in  which  it  would  be  undesirable  to  teach  even  200 
children,  on  account  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  several  classes  working  at  once. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases  the  class-rooms  of  voluntary  schools  are  quite  unfit  to  be 
reckoned  as  class-rooms,  being  often  more  like  closets  than  rooms,  too  small  for 
effective  use,  and  such  as  the  Department  would  not  sanction  if  the  plans  were 
submitted  to  it. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  we  bear  in  mind  the  number  of  schools  which 
charge  fees  of  4d.  and  upwards,  and  are  therefore  not  available  for  the  poor,  and  yet 
have  a  large  number  of  unused  places,  if  we  consider  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
Protestant  districts,  built  larger  than  was  needed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ; 
and  if  we  also  bear  in  mind  the  schools  larger  than  are  required  for  their  immediate 
district,  but  which  are  not  available  for  children  at  a  distance,  we  shall  see  that  so  far 
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from  there  being  an  excess  of  school  provision,  the  couotry  is  still  considerably  behind 
a  suflBcient  supply  of  school  places,  even  on  the  assumption  of  one-sixth  of  the 
population  being  enough. 

In  the  earlier  years,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  the  deficiency  to  be 
encountered  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation  was  so  vast,  that  it  was  not  politic 
for  the  Education  Department  to  examine  too  curiously  into  the  quality  of  the  school 
provision  then  available.  A  very  great  strain  was  thrown  on  the  resources  of  the 
populous  and  growing  districts  where  school  provision  was  mostly  needed.  Where 
school  boards  were  doing  their  best,  a  temporary  recognition  of  accommodation  not 
thoroughly  suitable,  was  expedient  as  a  makeshift.  For  the  same  reason,  while  school 
boards  are  actively  engaged  in  making  further  provision  for  school  accommodation, 
the  Education  Department  recognises  as  a  temporary  measure  the  crowding  of  the 
board  schools  to  the  limit  of  8  square  feet  per  child,  the  standard  permitted  in 
voluntary  schools.  But  now  that  the  chief  stress  of  school  provision  is  past,  tlio 
time  has  come  when  the  State  mj.y  justly  claim  for  all  children  that  amount  of  air 
and  space,  that  suitability  of  premises,  airiness,  and  lightness  of  site,  and  reasonable 
extent  of  playground  which  are  provided  where  the  education  of  children  has  been 
made  a  public  and  municipal  duty. 

No  reason  can  be  alleged  why  if  10  feet  per  child  are  needed  in  a  board  school,  less 
than  that  should  be  considered  sufficient  in  a  voluntary  school.  Indeed,  anyone  who 
is  familiar  with  many  voluntary  schools,  especially  in  towns,  will  recognise  that  the 
new  board  schools  can  be  crowded  on  the  basis  of  one  child  to  8  feet,  with  much  less 
hindrance  to  the  teaching,  and  with  much  less  sanitary  injury  from  foul  air  than 
the  older  and  less  well-arranged  schools.  The  time  is  come  when  even  in  well- 
arran^d  schools  10  feet  should  be  treated  as  the  minimum  floor  space  for  each  child 
in  average  attendance,  and  this  should  apply  to  infant  schools  as  well  as  to  senior 
departments.  "When  we  consider  the  great  importance  in  a  well-conducted  infant 
school  of  plenty  of  free  floor  space  for  games,  for  action  songs,  dances,  and  marching, 
and  all  the  other  cheerful  methods  now  recognised  as  essential  for  a  good  infant 
school ;  and  when  we  also  bear  in  mind  the  very  great  difference  in  attendance  in  an 
infant  school  between  summer  and  winter,  the  great  depletion  to  which  an  infant 
school  is  subject  by  the  removal  of,  perhaps,  a  third  of  its  numbers  on  one  day,  after 
the  examination,  and  the  wave  of  infantile  epidemics  which  often  sweeps  over  such 
schools  and  leaves  them  half  empty  for  months  together,  we  shall  see  that  any  rule 
of  accommodation  based  on  yearly  average  attendance  should  be  based  on  considerably 
more  than  8  feet  per  child. 

In  the  Scotch  Code,  it  is  now  stated  that  10  square  feet  of  area  for  each  child 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  normal  scale  of  an  efficient  school. 

Indeed,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rule  of  measuring  accommodation  by  yearly 
average  attendance  is  a  very  mischievous  rule  in  the  interest  of  school  efficiency. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  Southwark  division  of  London,  has  called 
attention  to  this  in  the  following  weighty  remarks :  "  A  school  cannot  properly  be 
"  filled  by  its  average  attendance  unless  no  child  is  ever  absent  from  it.  For  as  soon 
"  as  cases  of  absence  have  occurred,  compensation  to  make  up  the  full  average  cannot 
"  be  gained  without  improper  overcrowding.  In  the  returns  of  the  department 
"  '  average  attendance '  is  calculated  for  periods  of  twelve  months.  In  every  year 
"  there  are  days  or  seasons  of  extreme  cold  or  storm  or  epidemic  sickness  when  the 
"  infant  school  will  be  half  empty.  Defect  in  heating  apparatus  during  winter  is 
"  cause  enough.  Indeed,  want  of  warmth  within  the  room  empties  fin  infant  school 
"  more  effectually  than  rain  or  snow  outside.  I  was  formerly  acquainted  with  an 
"  infant  school  designed  to  hold  about  300  children,  and  which  continued  to  draw 
"  grants  upon  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  its  whole  complement.  Yet  during 
"  winter  for  weeks  together  that  school  was  rarely  attended  by  more  than  30  infants. 
'  '•  If  on  25  days  in  the  year  the  attendance  was  as  low  as  30,  then  0,750  attendances 
"  would  be  lost,  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  average  attendance  to  300  a  day,  an 
"  aggregate  of  G,750  children  must  one  day  or  another  be  admitted  in  excess  of  the 
•'  accommodation.  The  injurious  effect  of  overcrowding  upon  health  is  lessened  in 
"  line  weather  by  having  doors  and  windows  always  open,  and  by  keeping  classes  in 
"  the  open-air  in  the  playground,  but  the  injury  to  instruction  cannot  be  met,  since 
"  a  teaching  staff  adequate  to  manage  250  or  300  cannot  properly  attend  to  400  or 
"  500  children.  The  mistress  cannot  teach  a  double  number  at  midsummer  because 
"  her  scholars  absented  themselves  at  Christmas.  Overcrowding  at  particular  seasons 
"  will  henceforth  be  checked  by  the  inspector's  visit  of  surprise.  The  point  I  wish 
"  to  insist  on  is,  that  it  will  not  be  enough  to  provide  accommodation  iu  school  for 
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"  the  average  attendance  of  children,  but  places  must  be  provided  for  all  or  nearly 
"  all  the  children,  because  all  or  nearly  all  will  attend  together  at  certain  seasons, 
"  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  will  be  absent  together  at  other  seasons  under  the  influence 
"  of  causes  operating  upon  the  bulk  of  them."     (See  Keport,  1871,  pp.  72-3). 

In  the  same  Blue  Book,  p.  xvi.,  the  department  lays  down  a  similar  rule  as  to 
accommodation.  The  report  of  the  Education  Department  states :  "  We  assume 
"  that  in  England  and  Wales  with  a  population  of  upwards  of  22  millions,  the 
"  average  daily  attendance  at  efficient  schools  ought  to  amount  to  about  three  millions, 
"  the  accommodation  for  this  number  of  scholars  ought  to  be  considerably  in  excess 
"  of  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  to  provide  for  a  maximum  attendance  of  not 
"  much  less  than  four  millions."  And  in  the  Education  Report  for  1872,  p.  xvii,  the 
same  principle  is  affirmed. 

The  rule  of  the  Department,  which  really  indicates  the  extreme  limit  of  overcrowd- 
ing, the  violation  of  which  will  entail  possible  forfeiture  of  the  gi'ant,  has  too  often 
been  treated  as  a  normal  and  reasonable  measure  of  the  proper  relation  between  the 
accommodation  and  attendance ;  and  the  difference  between  the  accommodation  and 
the  yearly  average  attendance  is  frequently  quoted  as  empty  places  and  available 
accommodation  which  are  urged  as  reasons  against  further  school  supply. 

The  proper  measure  of  a  school's  accommodation  should  be  the  seat  supply,  and  that 
seat  supply  should  be  authorised  by  the  Department  according  to  the  plans  of  the 
school,  and  as  it  is  shown  on  the  plans.  This  would  get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  nominal 
accommodation  which  is  not,  and  never  can  be  available,  but  which  appears  in 
yearly  official  returns  of  the  Department,  and  is  consequently  most  misleading.  And 
this  seat  accommodation  should  have  reference  to  the  number  on  the  roll  and  not  to 
the  average  attendance.  Even  then  a  school  may  be  overcrowded  though  the  number 
on  the  roll  do  not  exceed  the  seat  accommodation,  if  it  be  the  average  number  on  the 
roll  throughout  the  year.  It  often  happens  that  in  a  large  school  there  are  upwards 
of  200  infants  promoted  to  the  senior  departments.  Either  admission  must  have  been 
refused  for  two  or  three  months  before  the  examination  in  order  to  keep  room  for 
these  expected  new  comers,  or  the  senior  department  with  its  400  or  more  places  and 
the  same  number  of  occupants,  must  be  overcrowded  with  an  excess  of  100  scholars 
until  the  gradual  departures  of  scholars  bring  down  the  number  on  the  roll  to  a 
balance  with  the  accommodation.  And.  again,  in  a  large  school  divided  into  class- 
rooms, as  is  now  fortunately  growing  more  and  more  the  practice,  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  that  the  classification  of  the  children  shall  coincide  exactly  with  the  accom- 
modation of  the  rooms.  Taking  the  normal  unit  of  a  class-room  as  60,  which  is  the 
rule  of  the  Education  Department  in  passing  plans  for  school  buildings,  it  is  probable 
and  usual  that  the  6th  and  7th  standards  in  such  a  school  as  we  are  considering, 
will  number  only  40  children,  and  the  5th  perhaps  50  children.  Again,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  school,  the  2nd  or  3rd  standard  may  contain  110  or  120  children,  making 
two  classes,  neither  of  them  giving  an  average  of  more  than  50,  and  yet  each  requiring 
a  separate  teacher  in  a  separate  room.  To  meet  these  constantly  recurring  difficulties 
of  classification  there  must  be  some  elbow  room,  some  surplus  accommodation,  but 
this  is  not  vacant  or  unused  in  any  reasonable  sense  of  the  term. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  General  Report  for  the  year  1886,  of  Mr.  Blakiston, 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Northern  Division,  we  find  this  paragraph  :  "  We  are  glad 
"  to  report  general  improvement  in  regard  to  the  state  of  school  buildings  and 
"  premises.  More  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  repairs,  and  to  the  supply  of 
"  apparatus.  But  in  view  of  the  evil  effects  of  habitual  and  temporary  overcrowding 
"  which  we  are  constantly  encountering,  we  are  unanimous  in  recommending  that  the 
•'  minimum  in  all  voluntary  schools  and  in  infant  schools  be  raised  from  eight  to  ten 
"  square  feet  per  child." 

Another  very  important  matter  which  needs  attention  in  schools  is  the  ventilation. 
The  rule  of  the  Department  requiring  a  minimum  of  80  cubic  feet  for  each  child  is  of 
very  little  value  for  sanitary  purposes.  These  80  cubic  feet  are  measured  throughout  the 
whole  school,  and  are  taken  on  the  yearly  average.  Thus  in  an  infant  school  at  its 
fullest  in  the  hot  summer  months  we  may  find  a  particular  class-room  so  over-crowded, 
that  instead  of  80  cubic  feet,  each  child  may  have  much  less,  possibly  only  50.  More- 
over, the  calcidation  of  fresh  air  by  cubic  feet  in  the  room  is  a  very  unscientific  and 
unsatisfactory  method  of  securing  the  result  aimed  at.  It  is  the  constant  changing 
of  the  air  rather  than  the  size  of  the  reservoir  which  determines  the  sweetness  and 
freshness  of  the  room.  Those  who  enter  almost  any  school  towards  the  close  of  the 
school  session  know  how  rare  it  is  to  find  the  room  pleasant  and  pure,  and  how  common 
to  find  it  almost  unbearable.     The  unconsciousness  arising  from  use  makes  even  the 
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teacher  not  sufficiently  careful  on  this  subject,  and  the  dislike  of  draughts,  and  the 
wish  to  economise  coal,  are  other  reasons  why  this  question  of  ventilation  needs 
serious  consideration  in  reference  to  the  planning  of  schools. 

The  lighting  of  schools  is  a  matter  which  has  been  far  too  much  neglected 
hitherto.  Many  schools  built  by  architects  who  know  nothing  of  scholastic  needs, 
or  of  hygienic  requirements,  have  lofty  open  go  chic  roofs,  with  picturesque  case- 
mented  windows  low  down  in  the  wall.  The  plans  circulated  by  the  department  in 
the  annual  blue  book  from  1840  to  1850  suggested  and  recommended  such  designs  and 
elevations,  and  gave  building  grants  on  them  throughout  the  country.  Even  where 
the  windows  and  ventilation  are  carried  high  up,  a  cross  light  is  very  common, 
and  a  left  side  light  is  comparatively  rare.  Indeed,  the  official  model  plans  just 
referred  to,  positively  recommended  an  arrangement  by  which  a  cross  light  became 
imperative.  And  when  the  School  Board  for  London  tirst  began  to  submit  plans  by 
which  a  side  light  was  secured  to  the  great  majority  of  the  class-rooms,  objections 
were  raised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Education  Department,  though  waived  on  the 
School  Board  pressing  their  contention.* 

All  who  take  an  interest  in  education  agree  that  a  playground  is  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  of  a  school,  valuable  for  the  health  of  the  children,  for  the  formation 
of  their  moral  character,  and  as  a  most  important  aid  to  discipline ;  and  by  affording 
means  of  suitable  shore  breaks  in  the  course  of  the  daily  instruction  a  preventive  of 
over- pressure.  The  Department  has  recognised  this  to  some  extent  by  laying  down 
in  its  rules  that  the  minimum  area  for  a  school  site  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 
This  is  not  really  sufficient  for  a  large  town  school  where  five  or  six  hundred  children, 
and  more,  are  congregated.  A  playground  is  far  more  essential  in  a  town  than  in  the 
country.  But  questions  of  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  sites  have  caused  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  voluntary  schools  in  towns  to  be  without  this  essential 
adjunct.  However  expedient  it  may  be  not  to  press  hardly  on  schools  already  in 
existence  and  doing  the  best  they  can  under  disadvantageous  material  conditions, 
there  is  no  reason,  now  that  the  education  of  children  has  become  a  public  duty,  why 
any  new  schools  should  be  recognised  which  are  in  any  way  inferior  to  what  the 
Department  would  secure  and  insist  upon  if  they  were  erected  by  a  school  board. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  children  and  of  education  which  the  Department  and  the 
country  have  to  consider,  and  not  how  cheaply  a  substitute  may  be  found  for  the 
discharge  of  a  public  duty. 

The  returns  to  our  circular  B,  show  what  a  large  amount  of  unsuitable  and 
unavailable  accommodation  is  still  recognised  by  the  Education  Department,  especially 
in  Lancashire.  A  special  examination  of  the  case  of  Stockport  will  show  how  far  the 
abolition  of  the  school  board  of  that  town,  sanctioned  by  the  Department  on  the  plea 
that  the  accommodation  was  sufficient,  was  really  in  the  interests  of  education. 

Meantime,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  rules  of  the  Education  Department  on 
school  planning,  which  show  what  are  the  suitable  arrangements  for  health  and  for 
education  on  which  the  Department  now  insists. 

1.  The  accommodation  of  each  room  depends  not  merely  on  its  area,  but  also  on  its 
shape  (especially  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  desk  proposed)  the  position  of  the  doors  and 
fireplaces,  and  its  proper  lighting, 

2.  The  proper  width  of  a  schoolroom  is  18  to  20  feet  or  22  feet,  Accommodation 
is  calculated  by  the  number  of  children  seated  at  desks  and  benches.  Wasted  space 
cannot  be  considered. 

4.  {a.)  The  walls  of  every  schoolroom  and  class-room,  if  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the 
wall  plate,  must  be  at  least  12  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
if  the  area  contain  more  than  360  superficial  square  feet,  13  feet,  if  more  than  600 
feet,  then  14  feet. 

(&.)  The  walls  of  every  schoolroom  and  classroom,  if  ceiled  to  the  rafters  and  collar 
beam,  must  be  at  least  11  feet  high  from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate,  and  at  least  14 
feet  to  the  ceiling  across  the  collar  beam 

5.  The  principal  entrance  to  a  school  should  never  be  through  the  cloak  room.  The 
latter  should  be  screened  ofi"  or  separated.  Gangways  should  be  at  least  4  feet  wide, 
and  amply  lighted  from  the  end.  Hat  pegs  should  be  12  inches  apart,  and  of  two 
tiers.     There  should  be  a  separate  peg  numbered  for  each  child^ 

6.  Class  rooms  are  calculated  at  10  square  feet  if  not  providing  accommodation  for 
more  than  60  children.     The  minimum  size  of  class  room  is  18  feet  by  15  feet. 

*  Note. — This  was  before  the  appointment  of  the  present  advising  architect  of  the  Department. 
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The  class  rooms  slioulcl  never  be  passage  rooms  from  one  part  of  the  building  to 
another,  nor  from  the  schoolrooms  to  the  playground  or  yard,  and  should  be  on  the 
same  level  as  the  schoolroom.  Bach  should  be  easily  cleared  without  disturbance 
to  any  other  room. 

8.  Windovfs  — (a.)  The  light  should  as  far  as  possible  be  admitted  from  the  left 
side  of  the  scholars.  All  other  windows  should  be  regarded  as  supplementary  or  for 
summer  ventilation.  In  cases  where  left  light  is  impossible,  right  light  is  next  best. 
Where  neither  is  possible,  the  light  should  be  admitted  from  a  high  point. 

(c.)  The  sills  of  the  main  lighting  windows  should  be  placed  about  four  feet  above 
the  floor,  and  the  tops  of  some  should  always  reach  nearly  to  the  ceiling. 

9.  Staircases.  No  triangular  steps  or  "  winders "  should  be  used  in  staircases,  each 
step  should  be  about  13  inches  broad,  and  not  more  than  6  inches  high.  The  flights 
should  be  short,  and  the  landings  unbroken  by  steps. 

12.  Number  of  closets  and  privies  required. 

Under  50  children  for  girls  3  for  boys  2 


100 
150 
200 
300 


5 
6 
7 

8' 


3 
3 

4 
5 


13.  Desks.  Benches  and  desks  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  the  children 
should  be  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  actual  attendance. 

14. — (a.)  Every  school  should  have  a  playground. 

(b.)  In  the  case  of  a  mixed  school,  playgrounds  must  be  separate  for  boys  and  girls. 

15.  Infant  schools.  Infants  should  not,  except  in  very  small  schools,  be  taught  in 
the  same  room  with  older  children,  as  the  noise  and  the  training  of  the  infants  disturb 
and  injuriously  affect  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  other  children. 

19.  The  width  of  an  infant  school  should  be  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  may  be 
24  feet. 

20.  The  accommodation  of  an  infant  schoolroom  is  calculated  at  8  square  feet  for 
each  child,  after  deducting  wasted  and  useless  space. 

The  above  extracts  from  the  rules  of  the  Department  indicate  a  standard  of  school 
accommodation  which,  if  applied  to  voluntary -schools,  would  very  materially  diminish 
their  nominal  accommodation,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  said  they  are  unreasonable  or 
excessive ;  indeed  if  the  French  official  regulations  for  school  planning  be  compared 
with  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  many  respects  the  English  standard  is  lower  than 
that  of  our  neighbours. 

The  question  of  school  furniture  and  material  falls  partly  under  the  head  of  school 
provision,  partly  under  that  of  school  management.  The  desks  and  benches  which 
are  part  of  the  original  equipment  of  the  school,  may  more  properly  be  touched  upon 
here.  It  is  not  advisable  that  any  absolute  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  character 
of  the  desk,  whether  single,  dual,  or  longer  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  school 
furniture  should  always  be  suited  to  children  and  to  day-school  use.  Too  often  the 
school  exists  "  a  double  debt  to  pay,"  and  we  find  heavy  benches  and  reversible  desks 
evidently  intended  quite  as  much  for  parish  meetings  of  adults,  tea  parties,  and  feasts, 
and  other  general  purposes,  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  children.  It  is  a  piteous 
sight  to  see,  as  one  may  sometimes,  infants  with  their  legs  dangling  in  the  air,  and 
children  kept  for  a  long  time  sitting  on  benches  with  no  backs  to  them.  Many  old 
schools  have  improved  their  furniture,  but  too  many  still  go  on  with  desks  and 
benches  of  the  most  unsuitable  character,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  Education 
Department  should  insist  on  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  school  material. 

The  Blue  books  are  full  of  complaints  bj  the  inspectors  of  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  in  too  many  schools. 

Thus,  in  the  Education  Report  for  1886-7,  Mr.  Blakiston,  Chief  Inspector  for  the 
North-Bastem  Division,  whose  remarks  we  have  already  quoted  as  to  the  need  for  10 
square  feet  per  child  and  for  better  ventilation,  writes,  p,  265,  of  the  deficiencies, 
in  many  schools  otherwise  satisfactory,  as  to  cloakrroom  arrangements,  means  of 
washing,  and  facilities  for  drying  wet  boots,  kc.  ;  he  calls  attention  to  the  bad 
lighting,  and  to  the  general  want  of  pictures  in  the  schools ;  he  further  complains, 
p.  270,  of  inconvenient  desks  and  bad  lighting. 

Mr.  Johnstone  quotes  Mr.  Vertue,  p.  320,  as  to  badly  lighted,  badly  ventilated,  and 
dirty  rooms,  and  Mr.  Greene  as  to  the  want  of  desks  for  infants,  and  the  deficiency  of 
local  maps  and  of  globes. 

Mr.  Williams,  Chief  Inspector  for  Wales,  says,  p.  364,  the  ventilation  of  schools 
is  seldom   good,  and  also  finds  fault  with  the  heating.       On  this  point   he  quotes 
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Mr.  Munro,  p.  341 ;  he  quotes,  on  the  same  page,  Mr.  Bancroft,  who  says,  "  A  large 
"  number  of  the  old  school  buildings,  which  were  accepted  after  the  passing  of  the 
"  Act  of  1870,  I  would  gladl}^  see  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  or  replaced  by  new  ones  ; 
"  but,  in  the  present  bad  times  with  aericulturists,  it  is  difEcult  and  indeed  hardly 
"  possible  to  get  managers  to  move  m  the  matter."  Mr.  Morgan  Owen  is  quoted, 
p.  342,  as  to  the  substitution  of  a  wood  floor  for  tiles  in  deference  to  a  recommen- 
dation 11  years  old  ;  he  also  complains  of  class-rooms  unsuitably  furnished. 

Mr.  Oakley,  p.  423,  reporting  of  the  practising  school  of  the  Bangor  Training 
College,  finds  the  apparatus  and  desks  not  yet  altogether  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Fitch  finds  fault  with  the  premises  of  the  Norwich  Training  College,  and  with 
the  equipment  of  their  practising  school,  pp.  4(35-6. 

In  1885-6,  Mr.  Barry,  Chief  Inspector  for  the  West  Central  Division,  complains.  Education 
p.  246,  of  want  of  class-rooms  and  cloak-rooms,  and  of  playgrounds,  of  unsatisfactory  ^'^'^' 
offices,  of  bad  light,  and  of  bad  desks. 

Mr.  Oakley,  the  Chief  Inspector  for  the  North- Western  Division,  speaks  of  the 
schools  in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  where  several  of  the  rooms  are  defective  as  to 
ventilation  or  in  some  other  respect,  and  where  the  accommodation  for  infants  often 
falls  short  of  modern  requirements  (Education  Report,  1885-6,  p.  265),  and  he  quotes 
Mr.  Freeland  (p.  269)  that  the  premises  in  the  Burnley  District  are  in  many  cases 
ill  adapted  for  modern  requirements.  At  p.  270  Mr.  Coward  is  quoted  for  the  state- 
ment that  "  in  estimating  school  accommodation,  8  square  feet  per  child  is  wholly 
•'  insufficient,  and  produces  overcrowding  with  its  obvious  ill  effects.  What  is  called 
•'  over-pressure  is  greatly  due  to  overcrowded  rooms." 

Mr.  Stewart  (p.  308)  quotes  Mr.  Milman,  who  still  finds  sbone  floors  in  the 
Leamington  District,  and  apparently  has  difficulty  in  getting  the  managers  to  do  away 
with  them. 

Mr.  Stokes,  reporting  on  the  South-Eastern  Division,  says  (p.  330)  that  visits  to 
Canterbury,  Ramsgate,  Maidstone,  Folkestone,  Beckenham,  Dorking,  Reigate,  Croydon, 
Hastings,  Eastbourne,  Arundel,  and  Worthing,  leave  upon  his  mind  an  impression 
that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the  school  premises  are  inadequate  in  size  and  inferior 
in  condition.  He  says,  further,  the  allowance  per  child  of  8  square  feet  of  floor  space 
measured  over  main  rooms  and  class-rooms  is  wholly  inadequate  for  the  serious 
purposes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  to  accept  schools  as  accommodating  a  larger 
number  of  children  than  they  can  really  teach  is  but  to  encourage  irregular  attend- 
ance. At  p.  332  he  quotes  Mr.  Markheim  from  the  Dartford  Division :  "  Every 
"  village  is  or  is  being  supplied  with  a  school,  but  a  great  number  of  schools  are 
"  overcrowded,  and  the  accommodation  has  evidently  been  provided  to  meet  the 
"  minimum  of  actual  requirements  without  due  allowance  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
"  lation."  P.  333,  Mr.  Stokes  says,  that  in  Rochester  and  Chatham  the  school 
buildings  are  at  best  old-fashioned  and  ill-arranged,  and  at  least  two  of  them  are 
distinctly  bad.  Mr.  Ley  and  Mr.  Routledge  both  ask  for  a  second  survey  of  school 
accommodation  by  the  Education  Department.  Mr.  Routledge  says  '"  A  few  of  the 
"  older  buildings,  such  as  Boughton  Wesleyan  School,  were  passed  as  satisfactory  in 
"  what  we  may  call  '  the  dark  ages,'  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  district  inspector 
"  to  condemn  them  now  after  so  many  years  of  vested  interest.  It  would  be  well 
'•  for  the  chief  inspector  to  call  for  a  special  return  of  such  buildings,  and  to  pay  a 
"  personal  visit  to  them  when  so  reported."  Mr.  Routledge  calls  particular  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  simple  and  efffective  ventilation,  and  to  the  offices,  which  should 
either  be  earth  or  water-closets.  He  objects  to  overgrown  galleries,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
day-schools  to  the  interest  of  Sunday  schools  or  other  parochial  purposes,  to  dual 
desks,  and  to  schools  without  a  class-room  and  a  gallery. 

In  the  Blue  Book  for  1884-5,  our  colleague,  Mr.  Alderson,  reporting  on  the  South-  Education 
Western    Division,    quotes  Mr.   Codd  (p.  250),  as   to    the  want  of  playgrounds  and  Report, 
class  rooms  in  the  Barnstaple  district. 

Mr.  Blakiston  quotes  Mr.  Roopei"  (p.  266)  :  Of  the  townships  around  Bradford 
"  the  premises  of  the  Cleckheatoii  schools  are  the  least  satisfactory  both  in  quality 
"  and  quantity.  The  town  decided,  after  the  Act  of  1870,  to  dispense  with  a  school 
"  board,  and  to  trust  to  voluntary  agency.  These  experiments  are  always  exceedingly 
"  interesting,  but  nothing  justifies  them  short  of  success.  The  rough  unplastered 
*'  interior  of  St.  Luke's  resembles  a  stable  more  than  a  schoolroom,  and  children  are 
"  refused  admission  because  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  them.  The  British 
"  school  is  so  inconvenient  for  teaching  the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  as  to 
"  make  any  but  its  present  teacher  despair;  while  the  want  of  a  class-room  at 
"  Westgate  drives  the  reading  lesson  into  the  open  air," 
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On  the  same  page,  Mr.  Colson  complains  of  tlie  buildings  and  furniture  in  the 
Northallerton  district. 

Mr.  Blandford  (p.  297)  quotes  Mr.  Kynnersley  as  to  the  want  of  school  accommo- 
dation in  the  centre  of  Birkenhead,  a  town  that  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
formation  of  a  school  board;  and  as  reporting  that  in  Chester  the  old  buildings 
of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  which  had  been  continued  till  1884,  were  defective  in  every 
good  quality.     Chester  is  another  town  in  which  there  is  no  school  board. 

Mr.  Lott  (p.  298)  notes  the  inadequacy  of  the  infant  school  supply  of  Derby. 

Mr.  Fitch  reporting  on  the  Eastern  Division  of  England  and  on  East  Lambeth, 
quotes  Mr.  Oliver  on  the  Boston  district  (p.  307),  as  to  the  need  of  class-rooms;  and 
Mr.  Synge  reports  of  Norfolk,  on  the  same  page,  that  the  school  supply  in  that 
district  is  not  complete,  and  that  there  are  schools  still  existing  which  were  passed  in 
1871,  but  have  never  come  into  the  ranks  of  certified  efficient  or  annual  grant 
schools. 

In  the  report  for  1883-4,  Mr.  Bernays  speaking  of  Durham,  says,  (p.  252),  "  The 
"  offices,  though  better  than  they  were,  are  not  yet  what  they  should  be,  and  I  have 
"  still  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  either  managers  or  teachers  to  see  that  they 
"  are  properly  kept,  but  where  warnings  are  unheeded,  the  reduction  or  loss  of  the 
"  merit  grant  will  doubtless  have  the  desired  effect." 

Mr.  Cowie,  at  p.  279,  gives  an  instance  of  the  long  suffering  of  the  Department, 
and  of  the  power  of  resistance  of  a  small  rural  school  board  in  resisting  school 
provision.  At  Shaugh  Prior,  the  parish  has  had  a  school  board  since  1874,  and  for 
nine  years  from  that  date  the  board  contrived  to  stave  off"  the  question  of  providing 
efficient  schools. 

Mr.  Danby,  at  p.  287,  complains  of  insufficient  desk  accommodation  for  infants  in 
the  Edmonton  Division,  and,  at  p.  2S9,  he  notes  the  inadequate  care  bestowed  on 
light,  warmth,  ventilation,  arrangement  of  desks,  position  of  offices,  &c.  He  also 
criticizes  the  convertible  desks,  movable  platforms,  and  the  like,  introduced  into 
schools,  which  are  intended  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 

Mr.  Gleadowe,  writing  of  the  Crewe  district,  says  (p.  298),  "  In  buildings  we  are 
"  much  worse  off"  than  many  of  our  neighbours,  most  of  the  buildings  were  established 
"  years  ago,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  rooms  that  thoroughly  satisfy  present 
"  requirements."  And  at  p.  300,  he  speaks  of  the  unsatisfactory  buildings  of  a  school 
in  Crewe,  where  the  board  has  not  made  any  provision  for  school  supply. 

Mr.  MoncriefF  writes  of  the  Bristol  district  (p.  342),  "ventilation  is  generally 
"  defective,  and  I  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bwen's  closing  words,  '  that 
"  '  defective  ventilation  causes  many  headaches  that  are  put  down  to  long  hours, 
"  '  anxiety,  or  hard  study.'  " 

Mr.  Sharpe,  writing  of  the  City  of  London,  says  (p.  379),  of  the  voluntary  schools, 
after  excepting  two  held  in  temporary  premises,  which  are  to  be  rebuilt  :  "  All  the 
"  other  buildings  can  only  be  regarded  as  fair,  except  the  Graystoke  Place  Board 
"  School,  which  presents  the  usual  excellent  features  of  a  .board  school,  Aldersgate 
"  "Ward,  Lady  Holies'  Charity,  and  Bishopsgate  Ward  Girls'  School,  i.e.,  there  are 
"  really  only  four  good  school  buildings  in  the  City." 

Mr.  Stevelly,  speaking  of  the  Hull  voluntary  schools,  says  (p.  38)  :  "  The  walls, 
"  floors,  and  out-offices,  should,  in  many  instances,  be  cleaned  much  more  frequently 
"  than  they  are."  He  gives  as  a  reason  for  this  neglect  the  insufficient  pay  of  the 
school  cleaner. 

Mr.  Stokes  (pp.  401-2),  speaks  of  the  badness  of  the  old  Southwark  schools,  and  of 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  board  schools  ;  on  page  404,  he  speaks  of  the  evil 
of  overcrowding,  and  repeats  the  opinion  we  have  already  quoted,  that  the  accommo- 
dation should  not  be  reckoned  on  the  average  attendance,  but  on  the  highest  number 
ever  present.  He  notices  at  p.  408,  as  to  the  south-eastern  district  generally,  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  much  of  the  school  accommodation,  a  repetition  of  which 
complaint  we  have  quoted  from  him  in  the  year  1885-6. 

Mr.  Tremenheere,  reporting  on  the  schools  in  the  Kendal  district,  urges  (p.  410), 
that  there  should  be  a  review  of  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  quality  of 
the  teaching  in  schools  passed  in  1871.  He  says,  the  requirements  of  Circular  137 
are  really  absurdly  inadequate  in  the  year  of  grace  1883. 

It  will  be  evident,  on  a  perusal  of  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  that  much 
has  been  done  of  late  years  in  the  direction  of  improving  furniture  and  premises,  in 
compliance  with  the  representations  of  the  inspectors ;  and  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  testimony  that  great  willingness  has  been  shown  by  many  managers  of  voluntary 
schools  to  introduce  needed  improvements  in  the  structure  and  arrangements  of  their 
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schools  ;    there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  think  that  any  good  managers  would  object 

to  the  demand  that  the  structural  suitability  and  efficiency  of  all  schools  should  now 

be  made  completely  satisfactory. 

As  a  rule,  we  may  say,  that  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  voluntary  schools  are  ^"^'^^^.^3 

mainly  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  children,  it  is  not  so  much  schools  that  are  generally 

wanting,  as  well-equipped  and  well-arranged  schools  ;  what  we  need  is  the  improvement  need  better 

of  some  of  the  existing  schools  rather  than  the  establishment  of  additional  school  schools 
_        •   •  rather  than 

provision  .  ..    .      ^    .  .       ,       ,  ■      new  schools. 

in  addition  to  public  elementary  and  certified  efficient  schools,  there  are  a  certain  p^vate 
number  of  private  adventure  schools,  which  are  accepted  by  the  educational  autho-  adventure 
rities,  as  furnishing  a  part  of  the  school  supply  of  the  district.     We  are  of  opinion  schools, 
that  no  insanitary  or  otherwise  unsuitable  premises  should  be  used  as  a  school.     Before 
any  building  is  used  as  a  school,  the  premises  should  be   approved    on    structural 
grounds  by  Her  Majesty's  inspector,  who  should  certify  the  number  of  children  for 
whom  it  may  properly  be  used,  and  any  person  using  a  building  not  so  certified   as  a 
school,  or  for  more  children  than  the  number  for  which  it  was  certified,  should  be 
guilty  of  an  offence,  and  power  should  be  taken  to  close  the  school. 

To  sum  up  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  in  quantity  and  the  adequacy  in  quality  Conclusion, 
of  the  school  provision  now  existing,  we  may  say  that  nominally,  except,  in  the  large 
towns  and  rapidly  growing  industrial  districts,  the  accommodation    is  sufficient  in 
quantity  for  the  child  population  of  the  country,  and  though  the  apparent  abundance 
of  school  provision  is  subject  to  some  deduction,  yet  the  stress  and  pressure  of  school 
building  is  over.     But  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  quality,  much  is  lacking,  and 
requirements  of  efficiency  which  were  kept  in  the  background,  while  so  much  work  had 
to  be  done  may  now  be  justly  pressed.     There  is  a  practically  universal  agreement 
among  the  witnesses  that  the  8  feet  per  child  in  average  attendance  should  be  raised 
at  any  rate  in  senior  schools  to  10  feet,  and  this  would  be  a  great  and  proper  improve- 
ment to  introduce  also  in  infant  schools.    As  to  school  furniture,  much  has  been  done, 
and  is  being  done,  to  improve  it  by  managers,  who  in  many  cases  respond  willingly  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  inspector,  and  we  may  rely  on  the  Department  to  continue 
their  action  in  this  direction.     But  the  time  has  come  when  the  seat  accommodation 
as  shown  on  the  plans  should  be  substituted  for  any  mechanical  measurement  of  square 
feet  in  determining  the   amount  of  school  places  available.     This  would,  in  the  mass 
of  schools,  be  equivalent  to  a  10  square  feet  measurement,  but  measurement  by  seat 
accommodation  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  real  scholastic  utility 
of  many  large  halls,  used  for,  rather  than  adapted  to,  school  purposes.     As  to  lighting, 
the  Department  should  take  more  pains  to  secure  in  all  new  schools  the  best  light  for 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  children  and  of  the  teachers,  and  even  in  old  schools, 
by  skylights  and  the  alteration  of   windows  to  introduce  considerable  improvements. 
In  the  ventilation  and  warming  of  schools,  also,  two  matters  which  should  bo  treated 
together,  there  is  great  need  for  improvement.     And  adequate  playgrounds  should  be 
an    imperative  necessity   in   all    schools   applying   for   recognition.      In    noting    the 
improvements  needed  in  this  part  of  the  means  of  education,  it  would  not  be  just  not  to 
recognise  the  great  willingness   that  has  been  shown,   in  many  cases,  by  voluntary 
managers  to  meet  the  growing  demands  resulting  from  a  sounder  appreciation  of  what 
is  due  to  education,  and  the  wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  by  school  boards 
in  the  excellence  of  their  plans  and  arrangements,  progress  which  makes  many  of  the 
new  schools  of  our  larger  boards  as  great  improvements  on  the  schools  built  10  years 
ago,  as  those  schools  were  on  their  predecessors  built  before  1870. 


Case  of  Stockport. 

The  Act  of  1876  permits  by  section  41  the  dissolution  of  a  school  board  by  the  School  board 
Education  Department  under  certain  special  conditions.  First,  that  two-thirds  of  the  disEoUed. 
persons  present  and  voting  of  the  same  body  as  that  charged  with  the  power  of  calling 
a  school  board  into  being  should  concur  in  its  dissolution.  Secondly,  that  the  board 
has  no  school  or  site  for  a  school  in  its  possession  or  under  its  control,  and  that  the 
Education  Department  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  public  school 
accommodation  for  the  district.  Thirdly,  that  no  requisition  has  been  sent  by  the 
Education  Department  to  such  school  board  requiring  them  to  supply  public  school 
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accommodation.  And,  fourthly,  that  the  Education  Department  itself,  after  taking 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration,  is  of  opinion  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  school  board  is  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  district. 

There  have  not  been  many  cases  of  the  dissolution  of  school  boards  under  this 
section,  but  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Stockport.  This 
large  town,  with  a  population  at  the  census  of  1881  of  59,583,  had  a  school  board, 
but  there  being  a  great  number  of  voluntary  schools,  the  board  had  no  schools  of  its 
own  ;  and  as  the  friends  of  denominational  education  were  in  a  considerable  majority 
in  the  town  council,  (Q.  46,655),  they  passed  a  resolution  by  the  requisite  majority  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  board,  which  was  assented  to  by  the  Education  Department 
on  November  13th,  1879,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  school  attendance  com- 
mittee in  Stockport.  The  chairman  of  that  committee  attended  before  us  and  gave 
evidence  which  will  be  found  at  pp.  155-160  of  our  Third  Report. 

Before  examining  his  evidence  it  may  be  well  to  state  certain  facts  which  appear 
from  returns  furnished  to  us  by  the  managers  of  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
Stockport.  These  schools  appear  according  to  the  most  recent  report  of  the  Education 
Department  to  number 
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According  to  the  general  rule  of  the  Department,  accommodation  is  needed  for  one- 
sixth  of  the  population,  in  which  case  about  10,000  school  places  would  be  the  proper 
school  supply  of  Stockport.  But  in  Lancashire  and  in  the  more  industrial  districts, 
it  is  found  that  accommodation  for  one-fifth  of  the  population  is  not  excessive,  and 
on  that  basis  of  calculation  school  places  for  12,000  would  be  requisite.  In  either 
case  it  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  town  of  Stockport  is  svifficiently  provided 
with  school  places.  But  the  character  as  well  as  the  nominal  amount  of  school  places 
should  be  examined  before  we  can  finally  accept  the  figures  before  us.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  13,825  places  are  generally  reckoned  by  measuring  all  these 
schools  at  8  square  feet  per  child  in  average  attendance.  But  the  nearly  unanimous 
testimony  of  those  who  have  given  evidence  on  the  subject  is  that,  at  any  rate  in  senior 
departments,  10  ft.  per  child  is  requisite. 

The  schools  of  Stockport  with  13,825  nominal  places,  have  according  to  their  return, 
3,631  places  for  infants,  and  10,194  places  for  senior  scholars.  Assuming  all  the 
buildings  to  be  well  arranged  and  otherwise  suitable,  we  should  then,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Department  for  school  planning,  have,  reckoning  the  senior  departments 
at  10  feet  per  child,  places  for  3,631  infants  and  for  8,155  seniors,  making  a  total  of 
11,786  places,  which  would  be  nearly  eaual  to  the  one  place  in  five  found  desirable 
in  the  manufacturing  towns.  But  the  size  and  shape  of  the  rooms  generally  make  it 
impossible  to  reckon  the  real  space  available  equal  to  the  above  theoretic  computation. 

In  reference  to  the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  as  to  building  quoted 
in  the  last  chapter,  there  are  many  regulations  about  lighting,  offices,  cloak  rooms, 
playgrounds,  &c.,  which  there  is  no  reason  "to  believe  are  satisfied  in  such  buildings  as 
the  Stockport  schools  are  shown  to  be  by  the  measurements  given.  But  dealing 
only  with  the  following  rules  laid  down  by  the  Department, — (1.)  That  the  maximum 
available  width  foi-  desks  is  22  feet  in  a  school-room,  and  that  the  accommodation 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  seats  shown  (which  by  other  detailed  regulations  works  out  at 
rather  more  that  10  feet  per  child,  but  may  be  taken  at  10  feet  up  to  a  width  of  22 
feet,  all  extra  width  not  being  available).  (2.)  That  class-rooms  for  not  more  than 
60,  may  be  measured  at  10  feet  per  child,  provided  they  are  not  smaller  than  18  X  15 
feet,  below  which  dimensions  they  are  not  recognised.  (3.)  That  the  minimum  height 
of  small  rooms  is  12  feet,  or  11  feet  to  the  wall  plate  if  ceiled  at  the  collar  beam. 
(4.)  That  the  maximum  width  for  an  infant  school-room  to  be  measured  at  8  feet  is 
24  feet, — we  find  the  following  results  in  the  Stockport  schools. 
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The  3,631  infant  places  are  reduced  to  3,004  ;  there  being  among  them  rooms  with  infant  de- 
the  following  dimensions  :  partments. 

Sq.  ft. 

60  feet  X  30    =  1,800  225  accommodation  at  8  square  feet.     (No  class  room.) 

52  feet  X  32i  =  1,680  210  square  feet  accommodation  at  8  square  feet. 

60  feet  X  28^  =  1,680  210 

33  feet  X  30    =  990  124 

47  feet  X  35    =  1,645  206 

39  ft.  7  X  31    =  1,227  153 

45  feet  X  28^  =  1,282  160 

88  feet  X  28    =  2,864  308.    (No  class  room.) 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  class-rooms : 

At  St.  Thomas'  Infant  School,  three  class-rooms,  each  12  feet  X  25|-. 

Brinksway  Infant  School,  a  class-room  14  feet  X  10. 

Chestergate  British  Infant  School  is  30  x  26,  and  10^  feet  high,  having  an  an3a 
780  feet.    It  should  by  the  rules  of  the  Department  have  a  minimum  height  of  14  feet. 

Union  Chapel  British  Infant  School  has  two  class-rooms,  each  23  feet  X  12,  being 
3  feet  narrower  than  the  minimum  allowed,  and  they  are  11^  feet  high. 

Brentnal  Street  Wesleyan  Infant  School  has  four  class-rooms  less  than  the  minimum 
width  of  the  Department's  rules,  one  15  X  14,  one  18  X  14,  one  IH  X  14,  and  one 
11  X  14  feet. 

Portwood  Wesleyan  Infant  School  has  two  class-rooms  13^  feet  wide. 

Bdgeley  Wesleyan  Infant  School  has  two  class-rooms  14  feet  wide,  and  one  12  feet 
wide. 

New  Bridge  Lane  Wesleyan  Infant  School  has  three  rooms,  all  10  feet  high,  the 
largest  having  an  area  of  1,282  square  feet,  it  should,  therefore,  be  14  feet  high  ; 
the  other  two  rooms  are  respectively  14J  X  12^  and  11^  X  11  feet. 

St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Infant  School,  Heaton  Norris,  has  a  class-room  14  X  14 
feet  and  10  feet  high. 

No  one  can  consider  such  infant  schools  as  those  measuring  the  one  60  feet  by  30, 
the  other  88  feet  by  28.  neither  of  them  having  a  class-room,  as  in  any  way  satisfactory 
for  the  education  of  infants,  much  less  the  one  as  suitable  and  available  for  225  and 
the  other  for  308  infants. 

Passing  from  the  infant  schools  to  the  senior  schools,  we  find  in  St.  Mary's  National  Senior  de- 
School  a  class-room  in  the  girls'  department  18-6  X  13-2  by  10-6  feet  in  height,  thus  partments. 
contravening  the  principles  recognised  by  the   Department,  both    as   to  width  and 
height. 

In  St.  Peter's  National  School  there  are  two  class-rooms,  one  13-4  X  12  feet  by  10-7  • 
in  height,  the  other  13-4  X  12  by  10-7  height. 

St.  Thomas'  National  School  has  a  room  described  as  a  class-room,  50  feet  by  37  feet, 
and  8  feet  high.  Such  a  room,  measured  at  8  feet  per  child,  would  be  set  down  as 
accommodating  231  children.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  educational  use  to  which 
it  could^  properly  be  put,  except  as  a  sheltered  playground  or  drill  shed  in  wet 
weather.  This  school  has  a  higher  grade  department  where  the  fees  are  6s.  and  9s. 
a  quarter.  In  this  department  there  are  two  class-rooms  24  X  25^  feet  and  11  feet 
high,  and  one  room  12  feet  X  25^  feet  and  11  feet  high. 

Bdgeley,  St.  Matthew,  has  three  class  i-ooms.  14  feet  wide. 

Christ  Church,  Heaton  Norris,  has  four  class-rooms,  two  IO4  feet  high  and  two 
10  feet  high. 

Chestergate  British  School  has  two  class-rooms,  10|^  feet  broad  by  lOJ  feet  high. 

Hanover  Chapel  British  School  has  two  class-rooms,  10  feet  broad. 

Union  Chapel  British  School  has  two  class-rooms,  each  20  X  12,  one  18  x  10,  and 
another  10  feet  by  10. 

Brentnall  Street  Wesleyan,  described  as  a  higher  grade  school,  and  charging  in  the 
upper  classes,  8d.,  9d.,  and  Is.  a  week,  has  class-rooms  21  X  14  feet,  15  X  14,  three 
rooms  each  11^  X  14,  and  one  room  12  X  8  feet. 

Portwood  Wesleyan,  also  called  a  higher  grade  school,  and  charging  dd.  in  the  upper 
school,  has  a  class-room  15  feet  by  13^  feet. 

Edgeley  Wesleyan  School  has  two  class-rooms  14  feet  wide. 

On  the  other  hand.  New  Bridge  Lane  Wesleyan  Senior  School,  with  accommodation 
at  8  square  feet  for  217  children,  has  no  class-room. 

St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  School,  Heaton  Norris,  has  a  class-room  17  X  10  feet,  and 
one  9x8  feet,  and  9  feet  high. 
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Other  rooms  might  have  been  mentioned  which  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
laid  down  by  the  Education  Department. 

If  the  schools  were  re-measured  and  recognised  according  to  the  official  rules 
above-mentioned,  apart  from  the  question  of  height,  which  has  not  been  considered, 
they  would  contain  instead  of  13,825  places,  8,619  places,  a  deficiency  of  1,380  places 
on  a  population  of  60,000,  even  if  one-sixth  of  the  population  were  an  adequate  school 
supply,  which,  in  these  Lancashire  towns  it  is  not ;  and  the  population  of  Stockport 
is  now  between  63,000  and  64,000  (Q.  46,622). 

But  in  addition  to  the  character  of  the  premises,  the  fee  charged 
sidered.  In  all  the  Stockport  schools.,  except  the  Roman  Catholic 
for  the  higher  standards  goes  as  high  as  6d.,  and  in  some  schools  higher, 
mixed  the  fee  is  5d.,  and,  possibly,  these  children  may  continue 
standards.  In  some  cases  it  is  stated  that  the  means  of  the  family  are  considered  in 
fixing  the  fee,  but  there  is  no  school  where  a  poor  man  can,  as  of  right,  send  his  child 
and  give  him  a  complete  elementary  education  and  claim  his  reception  at  a  moderate 
fee  of  2d.,  or,  at  most,  3d.  Even  in  the  infant  schools  it  seems  common  to  charge  a 
fee  of  3d.  to  children  of  5  years  old. 

In  Stockport,  in  1884-85,  the  average  attendance  was  8,776  ;  the  grant  earned  in 
1884-85  is  8,399Z.,  or  19s.  2d.  a  head. 

The  subscriptions  amoimted  to  6001.,  or  Is.  4i^d.  a  head,  and  the  fees  to  8,214/.  or 
18s.  9d.  a  head. 

The  total  expenditure  was  16,899/.  or  11.  18s.  6d.  a  head. 

Thus  the  parents  contributed  48  •  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 

The  taxpayers  contributed  49  •  1  per  cent. 

The  subscribers  who  have  the  whole  management  contribute  3  *  5  per  cent. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Leigh,  Chairman  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  of  Stock- 
port, is  very  instructive  (Q.  46,718).  He  thinks  one  or  two  free  schools  might  be 
erected.  He  notices  that  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  school  board,  300  or 
400  Protestant  children  were  attending  Roman  Catholic  schools  (Q.  46,722).  He  states 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  raising  of  the  school  fee  for  the  last  15  years  (Q.  46,744). 
They  have,  he  says,  (Q.  46,748),  had  some  difficulty  owing  to  teachers  refusing  children 
who  have  been  turned  out  of  other  schools.  He  also  says  (Q.  46,749),  there  are  certain 
schools  which  have  succeeded  in  erecting  themselves  into  middle-class  schools  virtually, 
and  they  exclude  as  much  as  they  can  these  exceptional  children  (waifs  and  strays). 
The  fees  in  Stockport  go  up,  he  says,  to  9d.,  lOd.,  and  upwards,  rising  with  the 
standards  and  the  higher  subjects  (Q.  46,750).  He  adds  that  the  schools  are  ill 
placed,  crowded  in  some  parts  of  the  town  and  deficient  in  others,  though  that  has 
been  somewhat  I'emedied  (Q.  46,767-8).  One  school  was  an  old  manufacturer's  ware- 
house, a  portion  of  it  was  converted  into  a  school,  another  portion  into  a  chapel 
(Q.  46,765).  It  is  a  matter  of  suspicion  that  some  of  the  schools  are  farmed  to  the 
teachers,  and  he  says  (Q.  46,770) :  "  We  generally  expect  that  the  schools  shall  be 
"  self-supporting,  with  the  Government  grant  and  the  children's  fees.  It  is  an 
"  exceptional  circumstance  for  anyone  to  have  to  subscribe  to  schools  within  the 
"  borough,  as  I  understand."  (Q.  46,771.)  In  the  Blue  Book  for  1886-7,  we  find 
Mr.  Blandford's  report,  p.  293,  that  -Mr.  Lomax  reports  of  Stockport : — "  In  some 
"  of  the  best  attended  and  most  efficient  schools  in  this  district,  persistent  irregularity 
"  on  ■  the  part  of  a  scholar  is  punished  by  expulsion  from  the  school,  but  recourse  to 
"  this  extreme  expedient  is  seldom  needed."  Mr.  Blandford  remarks  on  this,  p.  294  : 
"  The  managers  and  teachers,  especially  of  a  voluntary  school  which  has  obtained 
"  the  merit  grant  of  excellent,  or  even  of  good,  being,  as  to  its  support,  in  great 
"  measure  dependent  on  the  amount  of  grant  earned,  do  not  look  with  favour  upon 
"  the  admission  or  retention  of  children,  who,  being  irregular  in  their  attendance,  are 
"  likely  to  have  an  adverse  influence  on  the  amount  of  grant  earned.  Head-teachers 
"  are  slow  to  admit  children  of  this  description,  and  when  admitted  they  are  not 
"  without  ingenious  devices  for  excluding  them  from  the  annual  inspection,  or  of 
"  getting  rid  of  them  altogether."  Then,  after  quoting  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lomax, 
he  adds,  "  Upon  this  I  have  to  observe  that  the  expulsion  of  children  from  a  school  in 
"  the  receipt  of  annual  grants  on  account  of  irregular  attendance,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
"  wholly  unjustifiable." 

The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  case  of  Stockport,  as  thus  described,  is : — 

First,  that  school  accommodation  should  be  suitable  and  good,  as  well  as  numeri- 
cally sufficient,  before  it  can  be  considered  under  the  Act  of  1876,  that  a  school  board 
is  unnecessary,  and  that  in  the  case  of  Stockport,  the  school  provision  is  in  its  character 
and  structural  accommodation  highly  unsuitable. 
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Secondly,  there  should  be  schools  with  a  reasonable  fee  for  all  standards,  available 
for  the  population,  and  that  where  the  voluntary  schools  are  not  of  this  character, 
board  schools  should  be  established ;  and  this  applies  to  Stockport. 

Thirdly,  that  the  working  of  the  voluntary  schools  mainly  by  means  of  the  fees  and 
the  grant,  leads  to  undue  taxation  of  the  poor  by  raising  the  fees,  and  is  an  incentive 
to  dishonest  management  in  the  way  of  excluding  unsatisfactory  children  ;  and  that 
these  evils  are  best  remedied  by  schools  under  public  representative  management. 


CHAPTER  3. 


The  Pupil-teacher  System  ;  its  Development  from  the  Monitorial  System  ;  its  Defects 

Attempts  to  improve  it. 

The  most  important  subject  of  our  inquiry,  that  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  educational  progress,  is  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  character  of  the 
teacher.  We  owe  a  duty  to  him  and  to  the  children  to  secure  that  their  work  shall 
be  done  with  no  external  hindrances,  with  the  best  appliances,  and  with  well  adapted 
premises ;  but  after  all,  the  main  factor  in  the  success  of  the  school  is  the  teacher ; 
a  well  educated,  able,  and  high  principled  man  or  woman  will  be  successful,  even 
in  dark  uncomfortable  rooms,  with  scanty  school  material,  and  with  the  most 
unpromising  scholars,  swept  in  from  the  streets ;  but  a  shiftless,  mechanical,  uncon- 
scieptious  head  teacher  will  soon  ruin  a  school,  though  he  have  every  external  help 
and  though  he  received  it  in  good  condition. 

"We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  in  dealing  with  the  education  given  in  our  schools, 
to  begin  by  considering  the  qualifications  and  training  of  our  teachers ;  and, 
first  of  all,  we  must  examine  the  main  source  of  our  supply  of  teachers,  that  specially 
English  contrivance — the  pupil-teacher. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  educational  movement  in  England,  two  men,  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  hit  on  the  same  device  for  a  rapid  and  cheap  extension  of  popular 
education, — Dr.  Bell,  a  clergyman,  and  afterwards  associated  with  the  JSTational 
Society ;  Mr.  Lancaster,  a  Quaker,  the  founder  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society ; 
they  were  championed  by  the  two  political  parties,  and  an  angry  literary  warfare 
raged  round  their  respective  merits  as  the  inventor  of  the  monitorial  system.  It  would 
be  unjust  not  to  recognise  the  enthusiasm  and  the  public  spirit  which  both  these  men 
showed  in  working  as  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  popular  education.  But  when  we  look 
back  at  the  competition  for  the  honour  of  having  invented  this  method  of  teaching, 
we  are  apt  to  be  surprised  that  no  one  on  either  side  of  the  educational  belligerents 
should  have  flung  on  the  other  the  reproach  of  having  advocated  such  a  system 
rather  than  vindicate  it  for  his  own  party.  The  importance  of  their  work  is  chiefly 
in  this  respect,  that  they  both  aimed  at  introducing  collective  instead  of  individual 
teaching.  If  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  be  educated,  it  was  clear  that  the 
schools  would  have  to  be  large.  It  was  clear  also  that  teachers  did  not  exist,  and 
that  the  cost  of  supplying  teachers  in  reasonable  numbers  would  be  greater  than  the 
public  opinion  of  the  day  was  ripe  for.  In  these  conditions  both  Bell  and  Lancaster 
fell  back  on  the  expedient  of  making  one  able  and  vigorous  man  multiply  himself 
through  the  agency  of  the  cleverer  boys  of  the  school,  who  were  picked  out  as 
monitors,  and  entrusted  with  the  subordinate  education  of  the  classes.  The  plan 
was  glorified  to  this  extent,  that  it  was  contended  that  by  it  one  master  could 
educate  a  school  of  six  or  seven  hundred  children  ;  that  a  child  only  needed  to  know 
how  to  read,  to  teach  even  that  which  it  did  not  know,  for  instance,  arithmetic,  and 
that  through  certain  economical  devices  one  book  would  suffice  for  a  whole  class. 
The  monitorial  system  crossed  the  channel,  and  became  under  the  name  of  "  le 
"  systfeme  mutual "  the  weapon  with  which  the  liberal  party  in  France  assailed  the 
clergy,  and  sought  to  oust  them  from  the  control  of  education.  The  following 
passages  from  the  work  of  M.  Greard,  "  I'enseignement  primaire  a  Paris  de  1867  k 
"  1877  "  may  equally  be  applied  to  the  monitorial  system  in  England,  and  indicates 
what  its  character  really  was.  He  says,  page  77,  "  All  that  was  needed  was  to 
"  collect  the  children  round  reading  charts.  The  calculations  had  been  made.  A 
"  building  150  ft.  long  by   30  ft.  wide  should  hold  1,000  scholars  directed  much 
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"  more  easily  by  one  master  than  30  children  under  the  old  system.  Moreover,  but 
"  one  book  of  140  to  200  pages  was  needed,  which  the  children  never  touched, 
"  and  which  consequently  lasted  several  years,  &c." 

Mr.  Greard  goes  on  to  explain  the  striking  character  of  the  exhibition  which 
these  schools  afforded,  and  which  was  calculated  to  impress  the  spectator,  and  cloak 
the  hollow  and  false  character  of  the  education ;  the  elaborate  system  and  hierarchy 
of  the  monitors,  the  complicated  code  of  signals  and  orders,  the  discipline  with  Avhich 
directions  were  transmitted ;  all  this  may  also  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Joseph 
Lancaster  and  in  old  articles  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews. 

"  The  great  spring  of  the  mutual  school  was  the  monitor.  The  greater  number  of 
the  scholars  knew  no  teacher  but  him,  it  was  through  him  that  the  master  saw,  spoke, 
and  acted.  The  great  object,  therefore,  was  to  have  good  monitors,  and  they 
were  the  objects  of  all  his  care.  The  school  only  opened  for  the  scholars  at  10. 
From  8  to  10  was  the  class  time  of  the  monitors.  Unfortimately  the  special  object 
of  this  class  dictated  the  direction  and  spirit  of  its  teaching.  The  interest  of  the 
master  was  promptly  to  form  a  good  instrument.  As  for  the  pupil,  it  was  much 
less  a  question  for  him  to  learn  thoroughly  for  himself  than  to  learn  rapidly  and 
for  others.  Even  among  the  picked  scholars,  there  must  needs  be  different  aptitudes 
and  difi'erent  degrees  of  aptitude.  Instead  of  seeking  to  make  the  monitors  learn 
from  one  another  and  to  sweep  them  forward  in  that  great  current  of  general 
emulation  which,  under  a  common  direction,  ends  by  rousing  all,  the  class  was 
divided  into  groups,  and  the  monitors  had  their  own  monitors.  No  thought  was  given 
to  the  balanced  development  of  the  faculties,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
dominant  disposition  of  each.  One  had  the  group  of  grammar,  another  that  of 
arithmetic.  There  was  an  excessive  subdivision  of  labour  without  any  generali- 
zation or  unity.  The  word  of  the  master,  which  alone  quickens,  reached  the 
monitors  separately,  never  or  rarely  collectively.  Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the 
two  hours'  instruction  was  devoted  to  the  recitation  of  the  theory  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  the  mutual  school.     The  first  object  was  to  drill  them  to  their  trade. 

"  "What  kind  of  master  is  such  a  preparation  likely  to  produce  ?  It  has  been 
well  said  that  teaching  is  learning  twice  over,  but  this  is  only  for  those  who  reflect 
on  what  they  have  learnt  and  on  what  they  teach.  In  order  to  bring  the  light  into 
the  intelligence  of  another  we  must  first  kindle  the  light  in  ourselves.  This  supposes 
the  enlightened  penetrating  and  persevering  action  of  an  intelligence  comparatively 
ripe  and  formed.  From  the  class  where  they  had  sat  as  scholars  the  monitors  passed, 
as  though  at  the  touch  of  a  wand,  into  the  teachers  of  the  class  of  children  whom  they 
were  to  instruct. 

•'  They  were  not  even  to  use  a  book.  Teaching  by  books  was  prohibited,  at  least 
in  the  beginning.  All  they  could  do  was  faithfully  to  transmit  the  letter  of  the 
lesson  they  had  received,  for  how  should  they  have  seized  its  spirit  ?  Consequently, 
all  they  were  called  upon  to  do  was  to  apply  exactly  the  mechanical  processes  in 
which  they  had  been  drilled." 

"  These  children  under  this  mechanical  discipline  often  mistook  and  confounded 
the  formulas  they  were  called  on  to  apply.  The  only  remedy  for  this  was  to  drive 
into  them  by  constant  repetition  their  daily  course  of  instruction."' 

In  1836,  when  M.  Victor  Cousin  was  in  Holland,  he  learnt  and  proclaimed  the 
worthlessness  of  the  mutual  or  monitorial  system,  and  declared  the  system  of  class 
teaching  by  competent  teachers  the  only  system  worthy  of  responsible  beings.  About 
the  same  time  the  late  Sir  James  K.  Shuttleworth,  whose  name  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  English  education,  was  introducing  from  Holland  the  pupil- teacher 
system,  which  superseded  the  monitorial  system  in  England. 

The  pupil-teacher  system  was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  step  in  advance.  It  secured 
that  the  commencement  of  the  teaching  career  should  be  at  13,  the  age  when  the 
monitor  was  disappearing  from  the  school.  It  provided  a  graduated  system  of 
yearly  instruction  from  the  head  teacher  by  which  the  pupil- teacher  was  to  secure 
some  of  the  benefit  which  a  secondary  school  might  elsewhere  give ;  and  by  yearly 
grants  liberal  in  proportion  to  the  remuneration  of  child  labour,  it  practically  furnished 
an  endowment  which  continued  the  education  of  the  most  promising  children  till  they 
could  enter  the  training  college  at  the  age  of  18.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  system  on 
its  introduction  was  hailed  with  a  chorus  of  approval,  and  that  old  inspectors  who 
remembered  the  five  or  six  years  before  Mr.  Lowe's  Code  when  the  pupil  teacher  was 
finally  superseding  the  old  monitorial  schools,  should  look  back  to  that  period  as  a 
golden  age. 
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Whatever  the  capabilities  of    the   pupil-teacher   system    as  administered    by   the  Opinion  of 
Education  Department  from  1855  to  1861,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sir  James  fj'" ''^■,  ^*^ . 
Kay   Shuttle-worth  himself  only  looked  upon  it  as  transitional,  and  leading  up  to  a  ^^^^ l,Suh^ 
system  of  adult- trained  teachers.  teaching 

"When  he  began  his  work  of  training  at  Battersea,  one  of  the  main  difficulties  which  should 
he  encountered   was   the   utter   state   of   unpreparedness  of  the    students.     He    saw  gradually 
that  if  full  advantage  was  to  be  got  from  the  training  college  the  material  must  be  the  p^upi^ 
not   absolutely   raw  on  its  reception ;   that  something   to  develop  the  vocation  'for  teacher 
teaching  was  needed  as  a  preparation.     The  pupil-teacher's  apprenticeship  was  the  system, 
means  by  which  this  end  was  to  be  obtained,  and  in  the  state  of  English  society  and 
of  English  secondary  education  at  that  time,  it  was  an  admirable  expedient.     The 
youth  was  indentured  directly  to  the  head  teacher,  who  received  a  direct  persona] 
payment  for  each  pupil-teacher  whom   he    trained.      He  was  required   to  give  him 
special  instruction  out  of  school  hours  for  seven  and  a  half  hours  a  week,  but  not 
in  the  night  school  or  along  with  other  pupils. 

Not  every  master  or  school  was  entrusted  with  pupil-teachers ;  satisfactory  security 
had  to  be  given  that  the  lad  or  girl  would  see  good  teaching  and  good  school  methods  ; 
and  a  certain  number  of   posts   in  the    Civil  Service   were  promised  to   be  thrown 
open  to  those  who  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship  did  not  pursue  the  profession 
of  teacher.     The  staiF,  too,  required  by  the  department  was  more  liberal  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  taught  than  that  which  the  late  regulations  have  insisted  on,  and  the 
number  of  schools  under  Government  inspection  was  so  small,  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  pupil-teachers  was  required,  and  therefore  young  people  of  special 
aptitude    and    educational    zeal   were   more  likely  to  be   secured.     Nevertheless,   Sir 
James  Kay  Shuttlewoith    stated   in   his   evidence   before   the   Duke    of    Newcastle's 
Commission,  vol.  6,  p.  323,  Q.  2437.     "  What  will  occur,  I  hope,  with  respect  to  the 
"  pupil-teacher  grant,  will  be,  that  there  will  be  a  gradual  substitution  of  assistant- 
"  teachers   for   pupil-teachers,    and    the  assistant-teacher  will  cost  the  Government 
"  somewhat  less  than  two  pupil-teachers.     He  will  stand  in  the  place  of  two  pupil- 
"  teachers."     And  at    a   somewhat   later  date   Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  in   a 
letter  to  the  Times  of  January  2,  1871,  on  the  supply  of  teachers  to  the  new  schools 
to  be  called  into  existence,  said,  "  The  proportion  of  the  teaching  staff  ought  not  to 
"  be  less  than  one  for  every  25  scholars,  and  that  of  the  assistant  teachers  ought  to  be 
"  much  greater  than  it  is.     In    a  school  of  150    scholars   there    ought  to    be    one 
"  principal  teacher,  two  assistant  and  three  pupil -teachers.     For  100  scholars,  one 
*'  principal,  one  assistant,  and  two  pupil- teachers."     .     .     .     We  may  rather  expect 
"  that  the  regulations    of  the    department  as  to  the   instruction  of   pupil-teachers, 
"  as  to   the  standard  of  attainments  and   skill  to  be  required  in  each  year  of  the 
*'  apprenticeship,  and  as  to  the  conditions  of  their  admission  into  training  colleges, 
"  will  be  more  stringent  than  they  have   recently  been.  ^  This  will  be  the  first  step 
"  towards    such  improvements   in  the  curricula   of   study  in  those  colleges  as  will 
"  ensure  the  more  complete  fitness  of  the  certificated  masters  for  their  duties.     I 
"  hope  also  to    see   that  a   third    year's    study   will    be   encouraged   for   masters  of 
"  superior  elementary  schools."     And  even  as  early  as   1853,  in  his  book,  "  Public 
"  Education  as  affected  by  the  Mimites  of  the  Privy  Council  from  1846  to  1852," 
he  says,  page  130,  "  Elementary  schools  cannot  be  deemed  to  have  received  a  satis- 
"  factory  development  until  every  60  scholars  are  in  charge  of  a  teacher  or  assistant  of 
"  18  years  of   age,  who  has  passed  through  five  years'  apprenticeship,  and  is  aided  by 
"  a  pupil-teacher.     Even  this  arrangement  would  ultimately  give  place  to  one  of  a 
"  more  satisfactory  nature."     But  whatever  might  have  been  the  effects  of  the  pupil-  Mr.  Lowe's 
teacher  system  as  it  was  projected  and  conducted  before  Mr.   Lowe's  Code,  serious  Code  and 
alterations  were  introduced  to  its  disadvantage  at  that  time.     The  number  of  hours  P"P'J" 
of  instruction  per  week  was  reduced  from  7^  to  5,  the  fixed  payment  to  the  pupil- 
teachers  from  the  Government  was  abolished,  and  the  result  was  that  their  salaries 
were  often  reduced,  and  an  inferior  set  of  pupil-teachers  introduced  into  the  schools 
in  consequence. 

Since  the  Education  Act  of  1870  there  have  been  various  changes  in  the  system,  Changes 
such  as  raising  the  initial  age  of  apprenticeship  to  14,  and  allowing  a  reduced  term  since  1S70. 
of  three,  and  even  two  years,  with  a  higher  age  of  entrance  and  greater  intellectual 
attainments,  and  a  restriction  of  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  permitted  to  be 
employed  in  a  school  having  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  adult  and  certificated  staff. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  as  compared 
with  adult  assistants,  has  been   increasing  of  late  years   far  beyond  any   obligation 
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imposed  on  managers  by  the  Code.     The  evidence  given   us  in  reference  to  pupil- 
teachers  was  very  unfavourable. 

Many  witnesses  did  not  see  how  to  dispense  with  them,  mainly  on  the  groimd  that 
if  they  were  abolished  it  would  be  difficult  to  recruit  the  staflP  of  adult  teachers ;  but 
the  almost  invariable  testimony,  both  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  examined  and  of  the 
inspectors  in  their  reports  published  in  the  yearly  Blue  Books,  is  that,  whether  we 
look  at  these  young  people  as  teachers  or  as  students,  they  are  the  most  unsatisfactory 
part  of  our  educational  system. 

And  this  testimony  is  the  more  striking  when  it  comes  from  those  who  have 
sympathy  with  the  institution  of  pupil-teachers,  and  are  not  prepared  to  see  it 
abolished. 

Thus  the  Rev.  J.  Stewart  says,  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  and  training  are 
the  proper  way  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  teachers  (Q.  2307-10),  and  he  would  revert 
to  the  old  system  before  1862 ;  he  finds  fault  with  the  centre  method  of  instruction. 
But  the  faults  which  Mr.  Stewart  finds  with  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  present  day 
may  be  noted  long  before  the  revised  Code,  and  in  Mr.  Stewart's  own  old  reports  the 
most  serious  complaints  may  be  found  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  pupil-teachers,  and 
of  their  very  moderate  attainments;  and  in  1877,  before  any  central  system  of 
instruction  had  been  established,  he  complained  (Blue  Book,  1877-8,  p.  546),  that 
the  moral  bond  between  the  head-teacher  and  the  apprentice  was  relaxed,  and  that 
many  pupil-teachers  never  received  any  practical  instruction  during  their  apprenticeship. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  old  praises  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  taken  from 
his  report  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission,  a  generation  back,  will  be  found 
quoted  several  times  in  the  evidence,  was  forced  reluctantly  to  admit  that  while 
his  affection  for  the  system  remained  unchanged,  he  recognised  that  the  time  had 
come  for  substituting  a  higher  order  of  teaching,  and  for  relying  more  on  adult  and 
well-trained  teachers.* 

Mr.   Sharpe  told  the  Commission  that  were  he  a   school  manager,  with  a  given 
amount  to  spend  on  staff,  he  would  spend  it  on  adults  and  not  on  pupil-teachers. 
(Q.  4974.) 
Pupil-  Not    to  burden  this  chapter  with  quotations,  the    complaint    is   general  that  the 

teachers         pupil-teacliers    teach    badly,    and    are    badly  taught.     The    wretched    state   of   their 
teach  badly     preparation  when  they  enter  the  training  colleges  will  be  dwelt  on  when  that  part 
badlyTaught.  of   our   educational    system  is    dealt   with,    and    the    remarkable   thing   is  that    the 
witnesses  while  complaining  generally    of   the  backwardness  and  ignorance  of  pupil- 
teachers,  lay  special  stress  on  their  inability  to  teach,  and  on  their  ignorance  of  school 
management. 

So,  too,  in  so  far  as  the  cry  of  over-pressure  has  any  real  justification,  it  is  mainly 
to  be  found  in  the  case  of  pupil-teachers. 

We  now  proceed   to   discuss  the  question  of  the  better  instruction  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  whose  shortcomings  under  the  present  system  may  be  summed  up  as  great 
meagreness  of  knowledge,  crudeness,  and  mechanical  methods  of  study,  arising  largely 
from  neglect  of   their  training   by  their  head   teachers.     In  order  to  remedy  these 
defects,  efforts  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  introduce  reforms 
which  may  render  pupil-teachers  of  value  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  future  teaching 
staff"  of  the  country. 
Introduction        The  first  to  deal  systematically  with  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers,  on  a  large 
s^r°'rf        scale,  were   the   authorities   of  the   Roman   Catholic    Training  College  at  Liverpool, 
instruction      Mr.  H.  Hughes,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  for  Liverpool,  in  his  report  for  1873,  says 
for  pupil-        (Ed.  Report,  1873-4,  p.  109) :  "  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  work  carried 
teachers  at      .i  q^  j^  Liverpool  by  the  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  bringing  up  well-trained  pupil- 
Ae  Romiu"*    "'  teachers.     At   their  convent  in  Mount  Pleasant,  to  which  the  Liverpool  Training 
Catlnliir"      "  College  is  attached,  they  board  about  50   pupil-teachers,  gathered  from   diff"erent 
Training         "  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  employed  in  schools  in  the  town  taught  by  the  sisters ; 
College.  ^i  at  a  branch  convent  in  Everton  Valley  about  40  others  are  shortly  to  be  received. 

"  The  plan,  as  it  is  here  carried  out,  appears  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and,  under  fitting 
'•  circumstances,  well  worthy  of  adoption  by  other  communities." 
Liverpool  In  1876  Mr.  Hughes  again  reports  (Ed.  Report,  p.  498-9)  :  *'  The  Liverpool  School 

school  board,  u  Board  has  now  established  an  organised  system  of  instruction  for  the  female  pupil- 
"  teachers  in  its  employ,  a  college  having  been  recently  opened  in  a  large  house 
"  given  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Rathbone,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Of  this 
"  college  the  board's  inspectress  is  the  principal,  and  the  governing  council  consists 
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"  of  members  appointed  by  the  board,  the  inspector  and  inspectress  being  ex  officio 
"  among  the  number.  Here  the  pupil-teachers  attend  about  twice  a  week,  those  of  the 
"  first  and  second  years  being  relieved  of  their  school  duties  on  one  afternoon  each 
"  week  for  the  purpose.  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Hughes  gives  details  in  the  same  report,  showing  the  excellent  results  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupil-teachers,  illustrated  by  their  position  in  the 
Queen's  scholarship  examinations. 

In  1881  Mr.  Harrison  reports  (Ed.  Report,  1881-2,  p.  314)  :  "  Lastly,  a  scheme 
"  which  has  long  been  under  consideration  for  supplementing  the  instruction  given  by 
"  their  mistresses  to  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  voluntary  Protestant  schools,  has  now 
"  been  realised  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  female  pupil-teachers."  He 
goes  on  with  details  of  the  scheme,  and  expresses  his  preference  for  this  mixed  systom 
where  the  head-teacher  remains  the  private  tutor  of  the  pupil-teacher,  and  a  mixed 
system  of  lectures  and  individual  instruction  is  in  force.  He  testifies  to  the  continued 
good  results  at  the  scholarship  examination  of  the  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
female  pupil-teachers. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  examined  before  us,  and  gave  valuable  evidence  as  to  means  of 
improving  the  pupil-teacher  system,  and  as  to  the  good  work  done  in  Liverpool. 
He  says  (Q.  49,319) :  "  I  am  not  very  much  in  love  with  the  pupil- teacher  system, 
"  but  I  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  present  for  keeping  up  the  supply 
"  of  teachers,  and  I  would  rather  improve  it  than  sweep  it  away."  At  (Q.  49,600) 
"  he  says :  "  If  I  were  free  from  all  considerations,  I  would  do  away  with  the 
•'  pupil-teacher  system  entirely."  (Q.  49,321)  He  says  :  "  I  should  like  to  see  all 
"  first  year  pupil-teachers  made  half-timers.  They  are  not  fit  to  take  charge  of  a 
"  class,  so  that  the  loss  to  a  school  would  be  very  small,  and  the  leisure  thus  given 
"  would  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  their  own  lessons,  and  would  enable  them 
"  to  begin  their  career  with  a  really  good  start.  They  would  be  relieved  for  the 
"  first  year  of  the  hard  task  of  teaching  all  day  and  learning  after  school  hours.  This 
"  would  be  a  very  sensible  alleviation  at  the  most  tender  age  in  the  somewhat  hard 
"  career  of  a  pupil-teacher,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  In  the  second  and  other 
"  years  I  should  like  to  see  pupil-teachers  free  for  one  afternoon  a  week  at  least, 
"  when  central  instruction  is  open  to  them,  &c."  He  insists  (Q.  49,324)  that  the  central 
instruction  should  be  supplementary,  and  that  the  tie  between  the  head-teacher  and 
the  pupil-teacher  should  be  maintained.  He  goes  on  to  eulogise  the  central  system 
of  teaching  as  it  prevails  in  Liverpool,  and  gives  illustrations  of  its  successful  results. 
(Q.  49,328).  He  would  insist  on  all  pupil-teachers  passing  the  scholarship  examination ; 
he  would  make  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  apprenticeship  the 
test  of  fitness  to  continue  in  the  career  of  a  teacher ;  he  would  abolish  the  fourth 
year's  examination,  and  substitute  the  scholarship  examination  to  be  taken  after  the 
close  of  the  four  years'  apprenticeship  (Q.  49,628-30).  Mr.  Harrison  states  that  in 
Liverpool,  both  in  board  and  in  voluntary  schools,  they  practically  get  the  pupil- 
teachers  at  16  instead  of  at  14,  and  that  in  many  cases  this  is  a  great  improvement, 
though  he  would  leave  managers  free  to  take  them  at  the  lower  age. 

We  had  much  other  evidence  from  Liverpool,  both  from  Mr.  Hance,  clerk  to  the 
school  board,  and  from  representatives  of  the  voluntary  schools,  of  the  great  advantage 
of  the  central  system  of  instructing  the  pupil-teachers.  "We  may  state  that  the 
benefits  of  the  system  as  applied  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board  are  mainly  limited 
to  the  girls. 

Mr.  Hance  has  handed  in  the  following  table,  comparing  the  per-centage  who 
passed  in  the  first  class  at  the  scholarship  examination  of  the  pupil-teachers  from  the 
board  schools  of  Liverpool,  with  the  average  of  the  pupil-teachers  from  the  Kingdom 
at  large. 


Liverpool. 

KngUod  and  Wales. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1877-80 

1881-4 

1885-7 

Per  cent. 
35 
53 

58 

Per  cent. 
48 
56 
73 

Per  cent. 
31 
25 
25 

Per  cent. 
31 
29 

28 
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Central  The  School  Board  for  London  nearly  12  years  ago  introduced,  to  some  extent,  a 

th**^ndon ""  ^^^^^^^  system  of  instruction  for  the  pupil-teachers,  but  was  compelled  by  the  Education 
School  Department  to  abandon  it,  owing  to  the  wording  of  the  Code  and  of  the  indenture, 

Board  which  then  required  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil-teacher   by  the  principal 

teacher  of  the  school.  Representations  were  made  from  the  London  School  Board 
to  the  Education  Department,  urging  such  modifications  of  the  Code  as  should  permit 
of  collective  teaching  of  the  pupil-teachers,  and  also  urging  an  alteration  of  the 
indenture  so  as  to  substitute  a  maximum  of  four  hours  for  six  hours  a  day,  and  a 
maximum  of  20  instead  of  30  hours  a  week  for  teaching  in  school  (London  Board 
Minutes,  7  February  1877).  Relaxations  were  made  until  at  length  the  words  ran : — 
Schedule  VI.,  section  5,  "  The  pupil-teacher,  when  the  school  is  not  being  held, 
"  shall  receive  without  charge  from  a  certificated  teacher  special  instruction  during 
"  at  least  five  hours  a  week,  &c."  When  this  alteration  in  the  Code  made  it  lawful, 
the  London  School  Board  at  once  organised  classes  for  the  pupil-teachers.  These 
were  at  first  on  two  evenings  and  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  the  pupil-teachers  made 
three  attendances  a  week,  amounting  in  all  to  seven  and  a  half  hours.  They  were 
taught  by  certificated  masters  and  mistresses,  both  heads  and  assistants,  and  from 
voluntary  as  well  as  from  board  schools,  who  were  selected  for  their  special  aptitude 
as  teachers  of  their  subjects,  and  were  paid  5s.  an  hour.  At  each  centre  there  was 
a  registrar  who  superintended  the  work  and  was  answerable  for  the  discipline,  but  who 
did  not,  as  a  rule,  teach.  These  centres  were  also  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  board  inspectors.  The  classes  were  mixed.  These  classes  continued  for  three 
years,  and  educationally  their  success  was  proved  by  the  remarkable  improvement  in 
the  position  of  the  London  Board  pupil-teachers  in  the  scholarship  examination.  In 
1879,  before  any  special  organisation  of  their  instruction  had  been  established,  the 
results  of  the  July  examinations  for  the  scholarship  were  as  follows : — 


London  Board  Pupil-teachers. 


1st  class 
2nd    „ 
3rd     „ 


27  •  3  per  cent. 
64-8         „ 
7-9        „ 


The  Kest  of  England. 


30"  1  per  cent. 
60-3         „ 
91 


London  School  Board  Report  cf  S.M.C.,  March  1887,  p.  15. 

This  result  shows  no  material  difference  between  the  London  Board  pupil-teachers 
and  the  rest  of  the  countrj',  subject  to  this  remark,  that  the  Loudon  School  Board 
required  all  its  pupil-teachers  to  sit  for  the  scholarship,  while  a  very  large  number 
of  the  pupil-teachers  throughout  the  country  are  content  with  passing  the  examination 
for  the  last  year  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  so  passing  into  the  ranks  of  ex-pupil- 
teachers.  Moreover  the  failures  are  not  recorded  for  1879  on  the  two  sides,  and  that 
element  of  possible  inequality  is  not  set  forth.  But,  in  the  scholarship  examination 
of  July  1884,  after  two  years  and  a  half  (January  1882 — July  1884)  of  evening  centre 
teaching,  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


London  Board  Pupil- teachers. 


Ist  class 
2nd    „ 
3rd     „ 


1st  class 
2nd    „ 
3rd    „ 


39 
29 

4 


95 

101 

21 


The  Rest  of  England. 


Boys. 


54  •  2  per  cent. 
40-3         „ 
3-5        „ 


277 
700 
168 


24  •  2  per  cent. 
61-1        ., 
14-7 


GlELS. 


45  per  cent. 
47-9    „ 

7-1     „ 


429 

1025 

234 


25  •  4  per  cent. 
60-7        „ 
13-2 
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Great  as  was  this  success  as  far  as  preparing  tlie  pupil-teachers  for  their  college 
course,  it  was  felt  that  preparation  in  their  studies  was  not  all  that  was  needed  in 
training  pupil-teachers. 

When  the  agitation  on  the  question  of  ovei-pressure  was  at  its  highest,  many  of 
those  who  did  not  believe  much  in  the  geneial  extreme  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  our  educational  system,  felt  that  there  was  some  truth  in  that  part  of 
the  strictures  which  complained  of  the  overwork  of  the  pupil-teachers.  Inspectors, 
heads  of  colleges,  managers  of  schools,  doctors,  and  others,  had  often  thought  and 
said  that  to  expect  a  youth,  and  especially  a  girl  from  14  to  18,  to  be  working  in 
school  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  to  attend  lectures  or  other  instruction,  and  to  prepare 
ms  or  her  own  studies  and  school  work,  was  an  excessive  tax  on  all  but  the  thoroughly 
strong,  and  those  of  an  equable  and  firm  temperament. 

But  this  leisure  for  study  could  not  be  secured  without  releasing  the  pupil-teacher 
for  a  substantial  part  of  the  school  hours  from  school  work.  Mr.  Mundella,  by  his 
Code  of  1882,  insisted  on  limiting  the  school  hours  of  the  pupil-teacher  to  a  maximum 
of  25,  but  even  this  slight  restriction  was  a  good  deal  opposed  at  the  time  by 
some  managers.  In  addition  to  the  physical  question  there  was  a  question  of  morals, 
or  at  any  rate  of  manners  and  propriety  to  be  considered.  Friends  of  education, have 
long  desired  to  attract  teachers  from  more  cultivated  and  refined  homes  to  take 
service  in  elementary  schools.  It  was  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  seriousuesss 
and  thoughtfulness  of  the  parents  of  the  girls  apprenticed,  there  was  an  increasing 
reluctance  to  let  their  daughters  be  out  habitually  week  after  week  till  eight  at 
night  in  attendance  at  the  centre,  possibly  two  miles  from  home ;  and  it  was  felt 
desirable,  so  as  to  avoid  over  fatigue,  and  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  reasonable 
wish  of  respectable  parents,  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  night  teaching,  and  that  the 
pupil-teachers  should  have  their  evenings  for  quiet  study  at  home. 

The  London  School  Board  therefore  re-organised  its  pupil-teacher  classes,  of  which 
it  established  about  a  dozen,  with  about  180  pupil-teachers  on  an  average  in  attendance 
at  each.  To  these  the  junior  pupil-teachers  and  candidates  come  as  half-timers  ou 
the  five  working  week-days,  and  on  Saturday  mornings,  for  three  hours  at  each 
attendance,  thus  getting  18  hours  of  systematic  instruction  every  week.  The  pupil- 
teachers  in  their  third  and  fourth  years  attend  two  afternoons  during  the  week,  and 
on  Saturday  mornings,  thus  getting  nine  hours  a  week  of  definite  systematic 
instruction  (besides  three  hours  each  alternate  week  for  the  girls  for  needlework). 

At  first  the  iieedlework  and  the  scripture  instruction  were  left  to  the  head-teachers, 
but  it  was  afterwards  thought  that  these  subjects  also  could  be  better  and  more 
thoroughly  taught  at  the  centres,  and  now  the  sole  educational  duty  of  the  head- 
teacher  is  the  training  of  the  apprentice  in  the  art  of  teacliiag.  The  head  teachers 
are  expected  also  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  work  done  at  the  centre,  and  the 
better  head-teachers  do  take  that  interest,  and  co-operate  with  the  responsible  teachers 
at  the  centres.  In  order  to  secure  that  the  heads  do  not  neglect  their  part  of  the  work, 
there  is  a  book  called  the  "  Pupil  Teachers'  Journal,"  in  which  are  entered  on  the  one 
side  the  marks  assigned  by  the  teachers  of  the  centres  for  the  home  work  done  by 
the  pupil-teacher,  and  a  quarterly  summary  note  of  conduct  and  progress.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  page  are  spaces  where  the  head-teacher  of  the  school  is  to  enter 
weekly  a  note  of  the  progress  of  the  pupil- teacher  in  the  school,  remarks  on  model 
lessons,  object  lessons,  criticism  lessons,  &c.  Thus  the  journal  is,  or  shotdd  be,  a 
complete  record  of  the  progress  of  the  pupil-teacher  in  the  double  capacity  of 
student  and  of  teacher. 

The  relations  of  the  pupil-teachers  to  the  stafi'  of  the  school,  had,  of  course,  to  be 
re-cast  when  this  system  was  introduced.  This  has  been  done  by  ceasing  to  count 
pupil-teachers  till  their  last  two  years  on  the  staff  of  the  school.  The  juniors  are  to 
be  familiarised  with  school  methods  by  being  directly  associated  with  the  trained 
teachers  of  the  school,  so  as  mainly  to  observe  and  study  their  methods,  while  helping 
occasionally  in  minoi-  details  of  school  work.  During  the  afternoon  absence  of  the 
senior  pupil-teacher,  the  junior  may  be  entrusted  with  a  class  or  section  of  a  class,  but 
the  afternoon  has  been  chosen  for  the  absence  of  the  senior  pupil-teachers,  because  that 
is  the  time  when  classes  can  be  more  easily  grouped,  and  a  subordinate  member  of  the 
staff  more  easily  spared. 

The  Bradford  board,  who  have  also  introduced  collective  teaching  for  their  pupil- 
teachei's,  have  gone  a  step  further,  and  have  made  even  the  senior  pupil-teachers 
half-timers  in  the  schools. 

This  -jL-u  of  instructing  the  pupil-teachers  has  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition, 
but  has  now  thoroughly  justified   itself  to  those  who  have  the  working  of  it  on  the 
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London  School  Board,  including  members  of  the  board,  inspectors,  and  head-teachers. 
Its  results,  as  preparing  the  pupil-teachers  for  their  college  course,  have  been  most 
successful.  The  figures  for  1885  and  1886  given  at  pp.  1,036-7  of  our  Second 
Report  show  the  same  marked  superiority  over  the  rest  of  England  that  was  shown  in 
1884.  The  per-centage  of  failure  for  the  London  board  pupil-teachers  and  for  the 
rest  of  England  is  also  given.  In  1885  it  was  for  London  pupil-teachers  5 '5  per 
cent,  for  the  rest  of  England  35-7  per  cent.,  and  in  1886  it  was  for  the  London 
pupil-teachers  I'lO  (mis-printed  110),  and  for  the  rest  of  England  35-3  per  cent.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  Scholarship  Examination,  July  1887. 


All  P.T's.  and  ex  P.T's.  from  the  London  School  Board. 

AU 

England,  excluding 

the  liondon  School  Board. 

Men. 

Women. 

'     ■        Men. 

Women. 

Passed  1st  class  33    56  •  9  per  cent. 
2nd  class  22    37  •  9  per  cent. 
3rd  class    3      5-2  per  cent. 

115 

108 

20 

243 

47-3  percent. 

44  •  4  per  cent. 

8  •  3  per  cent. 

261 
712 
231 

21  •  7  per  cent. 
59  •  1  per  cent. 
19' 2  per  cent. 

482 

1,132 

313 

1,927 

25-0  per  cent. 
58 "7  per  cent. 
16 '3  per  cent. 

58 

1,204 

The  results  of  the  yearly  examinations  of  the  pupil-teachers  show  the  same  marked 
superiority  of  the  centre  teaching  as  the  scholarship  examination.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Martin,  sub-inspector  of  the  Marylebone  division,  may  be  referred  to  on  this 
point.     (Vol.  3,  Appendix  A.,  Table  XYII.) 

The  great  success  of  the  central  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers 
of  the  London  School  Board,  has  led  the  managers  of  the  Church  of  England  schools 
in  Marylebone  to  form  an  association  for  the  collective  teaching  of  their  pupil-teachers 
in  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  yearly  examination.  They  have  not,  however,  relieved 
the  pupil-teachers  of  any  of  their  work  in  school. 

In  the  whole  of  England  there  are  nearly  28,000  pupil-teachers  ;  of  these,  last  year 
2,765  passed  " well,"  and  earned  the  3Z.  grant;  11,224  passed  " fairly,"  and  earned 
the  21.  grant ;  the  remainder  passed  below  "  fairly,"  being  per-centages  of  about 
10  per  cent,  well,  about  40  per  cent,  fairly,  and  50  per  cent,  below  fairly.  Of  the 
London  Board  pupil-teachers  in  1886  (Second  Report,  p.  1,036),  25*7  per  cent,  passed 
"  well,"  57-3  per  cent,  passed  "fairly,"  and  17  per  cent,  passed  below  "  fairly." 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  this  method  of  training  may  give  the  pupil-teachers 
a  fuller  measure  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  diminishes  their  interest  in  the  school  and 
their  power  of  teaching.  As  to  this  we  may  refer  to  page  1,036  of  our  Second  Report, 
where  it  will  be  found,  that  of  the  London  Board  pupil-teachers  70  per  cent,  were 
qualified  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  under  Article  52,  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  specially  recognised  by  the  inspector  on  the  ground  of  their  practical  skill  as 
teachers,  and  were  consequently  recognised  as  provisionally  certificated  teachers 
competent  to  take  charge  of  small  schools.  The  remaining  30  per  cent,  were  qualified 
under  Article  50,  to  take  posts  as  assistant  teachers.  Moreover,  one  of  the  subjects 
in  which  the  pupil-teacher  has  to  pass  every  year,  according  to  Schedule  V.  of  the 
Code,  is  "  teaching,"  the  examination  in  which  is  practical  in  the  school,  and  failure  in 
this  part  of  the  work  would  be  noted  in  the  yearly  report.  It  is  the  very  rarest  thing 
to  find  any  remark  on  any  one  of  the  2,000  pupil-teachers  of  the  London  School  Board 
for  a  defect  in  this  respect.  The  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  are  published 
by  the  School  Board  in  the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  School  Management  Committee 
which  were  before  us. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  centres,  are  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupil- 
teachers  are  examined  according  to  the  Code.  The  science,  however,  is  taught  on 
a  fixed  plan  so  as  to  secure  some  appreciation  by  the  students  of  scientific  principles, 
and  some  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  rather  than  with  the  primary  object 
of  securing  a  pass  which  wiU  count  for  marks  at  the  scholarship  examination, 

A  very  striking  result  of  the  work  of  the  centres  has  been  to  secure  a  growing 
esjpni  de  corps  and  sense  of  professional  self-respect  among  the  pupil-teachers. 
Formerly  they  were  isolated,  and  though  they  might  under  a  conscientious  and  able 
head-teacher  get  some  stimulating  efl'ects  from  his  or  her  teaching,  yet  they  missed  the 
sympathy  of   numbers.     At  the    centres    they  re-act  on   one  another,  and  become 
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proud  of  their  progress  and  of  the  honour  of  their  centre.  They  have  also  clubs  and 
games  which  do  much  for  the  formation  of  character..  Since  the  day  centres  have 
been  at  work,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvenlent  in  the  quality  of  the  candidates. 
In  our  Second  Report,  p.  1,036,  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the  proportion  of 
pupil-teachers,  under  the  School  Board  for  London,  who  have  previously  been  at 
secondary  schools.  The  Board  has  lowered  the  salaries  of  pupil-teachers  since  all 
these  advantages  were  afforded  them,  but  this  has  not  checked  the  supply,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  growing  facility  in  securing  them ;  though  in  the  case  of  boys 
the  diflBculty  still  continues,  which  has  been  felt  and  noticed  in  the  reports  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  for  more  than  20  years,  that  the  competition  of  employment  in 
which  lads  can  rapidly  earn  good  wages  stands  in  the  way  of  getting  boy  pupil- 
teachers.  (Sharpe,  Report  of  Education  Department,  1863-4,  pp.  144—222).  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  year  by  year  under  the  present  system  a  better  class  of 
pupil-teachers  will  be  secured — more  intellectual,  of  more  responsibility  and  profes- 
sional zeal,  and  better  trained  for  their  work. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  central  system  of  teaching  the  pupil- 
teachers  as  organised  by  the  London  School  Board  is  not  too  expensive  for  general 
imitation.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  an  appendix  to  this  chapter  by  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

In  Huddersfield  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  pupil-teachers,  partly  Huddersfield. 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  more  careful  selection  of  candidates,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Seventh  Standard  School,  from  which  some  of  the  pupil-teachers  are  drawn, 
and  where  they  have  been  carefully  taught.  (Tait,  20,486.)  The  board  has  also  a 
system  of  central  teaching  for  the  extra  subjects,  e.g.,  French,  drawing,  singing,  20,290. 
English  literature,  and  science,  but  not  for  the  ordinary  subjects  of  examinatioli. 
They  also  group  all  the  pupil-teachers  in  one  school,  instead  of  letting  those  in  the 
separate  departments  be  entirely  taught  by  their  own  head-teacher.  (Tait,  20.290, 
20,291,  20.294).  The  girls  are  excused  one  half  day  a  week  from  school-work.  (Tait, 
20,447).  Mr.  Tait  attributes  much  of  the  success  of  the  Huddersfield  board  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  scholarship  examinations  to  the  fact  that  for  the  last  three  years  tlx^, 
have  had  collective  instruction  in  the  extra  subjects.     (Tait,  20,670-1.)  :;.'   ^, 

In    Birmingham  the    pupil-teachers   are   excused  from  attendance  at  their  school  Birminghnm. 
one  half  day  a  week.     They  are  instnicted  in  classes  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons, 
and  on  Saturday  mornings.     They  also  attend  twice  a  week  in  the  evenings  for  two 
and  a  half  hours  each  time,  and,  in  all,  have  10  hours  a  week  instruction.     (McCarthy, 
33,141-156). 

The  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  chairman  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  stated  (Q.  34,947)  !^h<^ffi'l'l- 
that,  on  the  whole,  personally,  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  centre  system  of 
teaching  at  Sheffield.  He  gave  figures  (Q.  34,945),  showing  that  they  did  badly  at 
the  scholarship  examination,  but  he  attributed  the  failure  mainly  to  a  bad  initial 
selection  (Q.  34,948).  To  remedy  this  defect,  he  has  since  selected  candidates  who 
had  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  (Q.  34,787),  and  he  stated  (Q.  35,122),  that  with  a 
careful  selection  of  candidates,  and  with  the  changes  they  hope  to  make  in  the  central 
system,  it  will  be  satisfactory  in  future,  so  far  as  the  pupil-teachers  are  concerned. 
The  system  now  in  existence  in  Sheffield  does  not  appear  to  be  as  thoroughly 
organised  as  that  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  or  London.  i  ,  ...I 

A  return  from  the  Grlasgow  School  Board,  dated  30th  November  1887,  published  OW-gow. 
in  our  Appendix,  page  8,  No.  8,  shows  that  the  pupil-teachers  of  that  board,  who 
have  been  under  collective  instruction,  but  have  not  been  excused  from  teaching 
during  the  full  time  permitted  by  the  Code,  have  done  better,  both  at  the  scholarship 
and  at  the  yearly  examinations  than  other  pupil-teachers.  This  evidence  shows  that 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Morrison  (Q.  38,589-95)  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  resulting  from  their  being  taught  at  centres,  is 
incorrect- 

In  concluding  our  examination  of  the  pupil-teacher  system,  we  strongly  recommend  Conclmlinfj 
that,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  a  central  system  of  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers  recommend- 
should  be  introduced,  such  as  has  been  described  in  various  towns. 

In  country  districts  encouragement  should  be  given  to  group  the  pupil-teachers 
from  neighbouring  schools  as  far  as  possible  for  instruction.  This  might  certainly 
be  done,  at  any  rate,  on  Saturday  mornings ;  and  more  time  should  be  secured  for 
study,  and  less,  especially  in  the  earlier  years,  should  be  spent  in  teaching  in  school. 

As  to  the  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching,  for  which  we  ought 
mainly  to  rely  on  the  teachers  under  whom  they  serve  in  school,  greater  care  will 
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have  to  be  exercised  by  inspectors  and  by  managers  to  secure  that  this  important  part 
of  their  education  is  not  neglected. 

We  think  that  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil-teachers  might  be  limited  to  schools  where 
an  experienced  head  teacher  is  certified  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  to  be  fit  to  take 
charge  of  pupil-teachers,  and  this  should  not  be  until,  at  any  rate,  the  head-teacher 
had  got  his  or  her  parchment ;  and  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
the  head  teacher  has  neglected  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  pupil-teacher,  he  should 
be  liable  to  be  disqualified  for  having  charge  of  pupil-teachers. 

The  pupU-teacher  should  not,  during  the  first  year  at  least,  be  reckoned  on  the 
staff,  and  should  be  used  in  the  school  as  a  learner  to  be  associated  with  the  head- 
ceacher  rather  than  as  a  cheap  assistant.  The  proper  use  and  education  of  the 
pupil-teacher  should  have  much  weight  in  determining  the  merit  of  the  school ;  and 
unpromising  pupil-teachers  should  be  removed  from  the  profession  not  later  than  the 
close  of  the  third  year  of  their  apprenticeship. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  us  by  witnesses,  and  in  the  answers  to  our 
circulars,  of  the  length  of  time  which  now  elapses  before  the  Education  Department 
communicates  to  the  managers  the  result  of  the  yearly  examination  of  the  pupil- 
teachers.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the  examination  is  conducted  at 
the  school  at  the  time  of  the  yearly  inspection.  We  think  that  the  managers  and 
pupil-teachers  ought  to  know  the  results  of  the  pupil-teachers'  yearly  examination 
within  a  reasonable  time,  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  inspector  should  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  matters  not  tested  at  the  collective  examination,  at  a  special  visit  to  the 
school. 

Appendix  by  the  Hon.  B.  Lydlph  Stanley  on  the  Estimated  Cost  of  the  Central 
Instruction  of  Pupil-teachers  under  the  School  Board  for  London. 

There  are  nearly  2,000  pupil-teachers  employed  by  the  London  School  Board. 
These  would  have  been  reckoned  while  working  full  time  in  the  schools  under  the 
fo  mer  system  of  the  Board  as  supplying  staff  for  60,000  children  at  30  each,  now 
only  half  of  them  are  reckoned,  and  they  are  reckoned  at  40  each,  making  a  diminution 
of  staff  of  20,000.  These  have  to  be  replaced  by  adult  assistants,  reckoned  at  60 
each,  which  makes  an  additional  staff  of  333  assistants  necessary,  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  women.  If  these  were  all  trained  and  certificated,  and  receiving  the 
average  salaries  of  teachers  under  the  present  scale  of  the  board,  their  salaries  would 
amount  to  more  than  30,000i.  On  the  other  hand,  the  improved  condition  of  the 
pupil-teachers  has  enabled  the  board  to  make  a  material  reduction  of  salaries  during 
the  first  two  years  amounting  on  2,000  pupil-teachers  to  about  7,000L  a  year.  Again, 
the  board,  as  part  of  its  plan,  requires  the  pupil-teachers  to  sit  for  the  scholarship 
in  the  year  following  the  expiration  of  the  indenture,  and  retains  them  in  the 
meantime  as  ex-pupil-teachers,  the  number  of  whom  will  amount,  when  the  scheme 
is  in  full  operation,  to  at  least  450.  These  take  the  place  of  certificated  assistants, 
who  would  otherwise  be  employed  ;  thus  making  an  economy  of  nearly  60Z.  a  head,  or 
27,000Z.  a  year,  so  that  the  net  financial  loss  in  adult  staff  will  be  about  3,000Z.  a  year, 
without  considering  the  saving  resulting  from  the  reduced  salary  of  pupil-teachers,  for 
which  is  secured  a  far  more  efiicient  and  better  taught  pupil-teacher,  and  who,  it  is 
hoped,  will  provide  a  far  better  class  of  trained  teachers  when  those  who  are  now 
pupil-teachers  come  out  of  college.  As  to  the  cost  of  instruction  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  centres,  it  was  estimated  for  the  year  1886-7  at  11,300^.,  or  about 
3,000/.  more  than  would  have  been  paid  under  the  old  system  to  the  head-teachers, 
but  in  that  estimate  credit  was  taken  for  only  2,000L  grants  from  South  Kensington. 
2,700?.  has  been  paid.  Moreover,  under  the  centre  system,  the  grants  on  the  pupil- 
teachers  who  pass  yearly  are  much  higher  than  they  were  formerly ;  these  grants, 
however,  are  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  schools,  and,  therefore,  do  not  appear  in  the 
accounts  of  the  pupil-teacher  centres.  There  is  an  additional  charge  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  permanent  pupil-teachers'  schools  erected  which  will  not  reach 
2,0O0L  a  year,  even  when  those  in  course  of  erection  are  opened.  Thus  an  additional 
cost  of  3,000?.  for  an  adult  staff,  and  of  4,300?.  in  teaching  and  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  on  the  pupil-teachers'  schools  has  enabled  the  board  materially  to 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  pupil-teachers,  and  very  greatly  to  improve  their  training 
and  education.  Against  the  cost  must  be  set  the  7,000?.  a  year  by  which  the  salaries 
of  the  pupil-teachers  have  been  reduced.  We  have,  therefore,  an  estimate  of  a  net 
cost  of  300?.  a  year,  which,  distributed  over  320,000  children  in  average  attendance, 
amounts  to  about  a  farthing  per  head,  and  in  reality  the   cost  of  the  system  will 
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disappear,  as  many  pupil-teachers  enter  the  sei-vice  of  the  board  for  a  shortened  period 
of  apprenticeship  of  three  or  even  of  two  year?*,  and  thus  count  for  40  on  the  staff 
for  two-thirds  of  their  pupil-teacher  life. 


CHAPTEE  4. 


Bx-PUPIL-TEACHERS    AND    AcTlNG   TeACHERS. 

State  of  Students  on  entering  into  Training  OoUeges. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  pupil-teachers,  and  shown  how  far  that  initial 
stage  in  the  career  of  the  teacher  answers  the  purpose  of  suitably  preparing  young 
persons  for  their  future  profession.  There  is  a  large  body  of  testimony  from  the 
witnesses  that  they  do  not  see  how  to  dispense  with  pupil-teachers  as  a  means  of 
recruiting  the  body  of  adult  teacliers.  At  the  same  time  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  evidence  is  that  these  young  people  are  unsatisfactory  as  teachers,  and  ill-taught 
and  ill-trained  as  scholars.  The  central  system  of  instruction,  if  coupled  with  a  con- 
siderable relaxation  as  to  the  hours  of  work  in  school,  may  remedy  these  defects,  and 
preserve  whatever  advantages  there  are  in  determining  the  mind  while  young  to  the 
choice  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  securing  familiarity  with  practical  school  work 
at  an  early  and  impressionable  age.  (Daniel,  11,641).  But  at  present  the  great  mass  Candidates 
of  testimony  is  that  the  training  colleges  are  unable  to  do  all  that  they  should  for  for  training 
their  students,  on  account  of  the  unprepared  and  crude  state  in  which  they  receive  colleges  Ul- 
them.  This  initial  diflSculty  should  be  fully  recognised,  as  while  there  is  a  great  deal  P^'^P*''® 
of  evidence  of  the  valuable  results  of  college  training,  and  of  the  general  marked 
superiority  of  the  trained  over  the  untrained  teachers,  yet  there  is  also  much  evidence 
to  show  that  even  in  the  training  colleges  we  do  not  always  get  that  liberal  and 
intellectual  teaching  which  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  But  it  may  well  be  that  if  the 
students  on  admission  were  better  taught,  more  receptive,  and  with  a  more  awakened 
intelligence,  the  work  done  in  the  colleges  would  be  of  a  much  higher  quality  than  it 
is  now ;  and  this  preliminary  fact  of  the  general  low  state  of  education  of  the 
candidates  for  admission  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  justice  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  their  education  in  the  colleges.  The  followmg  table,  taken  from  the  yearly 
reports  of  the  Education  Department  for  the  last  nine  years,  shows  the  numbers 
passing  high  enough  to  entitle  them  to  Queen's  scholarships,  and  those  passing  third 
class  or  failing. 

TABLE. 
Candidates  for  AoMigsiON  to  Training  Colleges. 


Presented. 

Passed. 

Passed. 

Failed. 

'3 

b 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

1st  and  2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class 

. 

1 

.2 

1 

■I 

•a 

i 
1 

•3 

i 
1 

1 

1 

3 

"a 
1 

■a 
3 

1 

a 

4) 

"5 
1 

CO 

3 

o 
H 

1878 

1792 

2616 

4338 

307 

637 

652 

1142 

959 

1779 

2738 

87 

127 

214 

746 

710 

1456 

1070 

1879 

1926 

2818 

4744 

353 

597 

683 

1222 

1036 

1819 

2855 

160 

134 

294 

780 

856 

1586 

1880 

1880 

1917 

2852 

4769 

355 

616 

704 

1283 

1059 

1898 

2957 

177 

179 

366 

858 

954 

1812 

2168 

1881 

1949 

2986 

4935 

319 

634 

754 

1295 

1072 

1929 

3001 

189 

S15 

404 

688 

842 

1530 

1934 

1882 

2061 

3541  5602 

324 

687 

752 

1353 

1076 

2040 

3116 

187 

297 

484 

798 

1204 

2002 

2486 

1883 

1975 

3219 

.OliU 

316 

630 

752 

1234 

1068 

1864 

2932 

197 

235 

432 

710 

1120 

1830 

2262 

1884 

1923 

2899 

4822 

317 

524 

729 

1126 

1046 

1650 

2696 

182 

249 

431 

877 

1000 

1877 

2308 

1885 

1905 

2938 

4903 

324 

568 

751 

1095 

1075 

1663 

2738 

202 

306 

508 

688 

969 

1650 

2165 

1886 

1946 

3165 

5111 

314 

600 

724 

1183 

1038 

1788 

2821 

216 

342 

558 

692 

1040 

1732 

2290 

Note. — lu  1885,  16'5  "/„  of  the  candidates  were  non-pupil  teachers. 
In  1885,  16      7^ 
In  1882, 12-2  7„ 
Ahoat  5,600  to  6,000  pnpil-teachers  completed  their  engagements 
teachers  a  year  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship  fail   to  sit  for  tho 
among  the  best  instructed. 


Of  the  total  failures  31  -7  7o  were  non>pupil  teacher*. 
30-8  7„ 
)>  »  21        /„  „  „ 

yearly  in  the  last  few  years,  so  that  about  1,400  pupil- 
scholarship.     The  probability  is  that  these  would  not  be 
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In    the    last 
teachers — 


three    years,   distinguishing    between    pupil-teachers    and    non-pupil 


Inspectors' 

Reports. 

Male 

training 

colle;;e.s. 

Aritlimctic. 


School 
management. 


Grammar 
and  com- 
position. 


Geography 
and  history. 


Kuclid, 
algebra,  and 
mensuration. 


Latin  and 
French. 


Female 

training 

colleges. 


1884 
1885 
1886 


4,234  P. 

4,119 

4,226 


T's.  sat,  1,301  failed, 
1,147     „ 
1,182     „ 


12,619  3,630  or  about  28*8  %. 

In  the  same  three  years  less  than  a  fifth  of  all  the  candidates  passed  well  or  in  the 
first  class. 

Turning  from  statistical  tables  to  the  remarks  of  inspectors,  we  have  the  observations 
in  the  Blue  Book  of  1886-7  of  two  new  inspectors  of  training  colleges,  Mr.  Oakley 
and  Mr.  Fitch,  who  have  recently  succeeded  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Canon  Warburton  in  the 
inspection  of  male  and  female  training  colleges. 

Taking  the  male  candidates  first,  we  find  that  Mr.  Oakley  (p.  408)  quotes  his 
colleagues  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  and  while  finding  much  neatness  and  accuracy 
in  plain  sums,  says,  "  These  reports  show  that  arithmetic  is  well  taught  as  regards 
"  mechanical  and  accurate  work,  but  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  proof  of 
"  rules  and  to  the  reason  of  processes." 

On  School  Management,  Mr.  Oakley,  after  quoting  from  his  colleagues'  reports 
(p.  410),  says,  "  The  general  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  reports  is,  that  though 
"  two  out  of  the  three  revisers  consider  the  papers,  on  the  whole,  fair,  there  is  great 
"  room  for  improvement  in  this  important  subject,  and  that  at  a  large  number  of 
"  schools  the  pupil-teachers  have  had  little  instruction  or  assistance  in  it." 

The  defenders  of  the  pupil-teacher  system  mainly  base  their  case  in  support  of  that 
system  on  the  early  familiarity  acquired  with  school  management,  and  for  the  sake  of 
this  familiarity  they  are  willing  somewhat  to  sacrifice  the  general  education  and 
intellectual  development  of  the  pupil-teacher;  Mr.  Mansford,  for  instance,  says 
(12,964),  "  I  do  not  think  that  very  much  could  be  done  in  a  year  or  two  to  teach  a 
"  man  how  to  teach,  and,  therefore,  if  they  came  up  well  instructed  but  bad  teachers, 
"  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  more  fatal  to  their  success  as  elementary  teachers  than 
"  if  they  came  up  poorly  instructed  and  good  teachers."  In  view  of  this  contention, 
it  is  a  matter  for  serious  reflection  to  find  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  bidk  of  the  pupil-teachers  finish  their  career  both  poorly  instructed  and  bad 
teachers. 

Mr.  Oakley,  summing  up  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  on  grammar  and  com- 
position, says  (p.  411),  "  These  extracts  seem  to  show  clearly  that  there  continues  to 
"  [be]  a  great  absence  of  culture  and  general  intelligence  on  the  part  of  a  .considerable 
"  number  of  candidates." 

"With  regard  to  the  reports  on  geography  and  history,  he  says,  "  I  think  the  reports 
"  on  geography  and  history  (from  which  I  have  given  extracts)  show  some  improve- 
"  ment,  and  are  not  discouraging.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  is  very  difficult  for 
"  a  pupil-teacher  to  write  a  good  paper  on  history,  which  would  require  wider  reading 
"  than  it  is  reasonable  to  expect "  (p.  412).  It  is  instructive  to  compare  this  some- 
what hopeful  summary  with  the  detailed  observations  on  which  it  is  based,  as  showing 
how  merely  mechanical  is  that  which  is  accepted  as  not  discouraging. 

Of  Euclid,  algebra,  and  mensuration,  Mr.  Oakley  says  (p,  413),  "  These  reports  on 
"  the  progress  made  in  the  very  elementary  mathematical  work  required  are  far  from 
'"  satisfactory ;  very  few  candidates  can  work  the  easiest  geometrical  deduction.  It  is 
"  extremely  desirable  that  greater  attention  be  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  the 
"  syllabus." 

Latin  and  French  are  the  luxuries  of  pupil-teachers.  It  is  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  that  they  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  them,  and  what  is  done  does 
not  appear  from  the  examiners'  reports  to  be  worth  much. 

Turning  now  to  the  female  training  colleges,  and  to  the  report  on  them  by  Mr.  Fitch, 
Mr.  Fitch  observes  (p.  432),  "  It  is  a  disappointing  fact  that  notwithstanding  the 
"  previous  preparation  [of  pupil- teachership]  nearly  one-fourth  of  those  who  had 
"  enjoyed  it,  and  who  had  presumably  passed  the  inspector's  examination  at  the  end 
"  of  each  of  the  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  proved  unequal  to  the  demands  of  the 
"  very  simple  examination  for  admission  to  training  colleges." 

Mr.  Fitch  understates  the  case,  for  he  has  omitted  to  notice  that  among  those  whom 
he  has  reckoned  as  passing,  306  passed  in  the  third  class,  which  is  too  low  to  qualify 
for  admission  to  a  training  college. 

He  goes  on  to  observe :  "  Of  the  total  number  of  1,969  female  candidates  who 
"  succeeded  in  passing  the  admission  examination  at  Midsummer,  1885  [this  number 
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"  should  be  1,663,  deducting  the  306  who  did  not  pass,  in  the  sense  of  qualifying 
"  them  for  Queen's  scholarships]  only  940  found  entrance  as  first  year  students  into 
"  colleges  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1886.  The  rest  for  the  most  part  became 
"  assistant  teachers,  and  will  after  serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  year,  probably  present 
"  themselves  as  untrained  candidates  for  certificates."  With  these  we  shall  have  to 
deal  hereafter,  and  also  with  the  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  many  of  whom 
are  authorised  by  the  Department  to  take  charge  of  small  village  schools,  though 
they  may  have  failed  in  the  scholarship  examination. 

It  might  be  thought  that  a  sifting,  by  which  only  940  out  of  1,663  successful 
candidates  are  admitted  to  college,  should  secure  the  pick  of  them,  especially  as  the 
colleges,  though  not  bound  to  accept  students  in  order  of  merit,  seem  at  present  very 
largely  to  be  guided  by  their  place  on  the  scholarship  list,  where  denominational 
considerations  do  not  close  the  door  to  intending  students.  How  far  do  the  56  per 
cent,  of  the  candidates  who,  having  passed  the  examination,  enter  college,  satisfy 
the  college  authorities  and  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  their  fitness  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  training  ? 

Mr.  Fitch  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  smaller  and  more  remote  colleges,  not 
having  the  pick  of  the  students  to  choose  from,  are  forced  to  fill  their  ranks  with 
students  passing  low,  and  that,  therefore,  to  judge  the  work  of  a  college  exclusively 
by  the  results  of  the  certificate  examination,  irrespective  of  the  qualifications  at 
entrance,  would  be  unfair.  The  college  authorities  complain  that  often  the  certificates 
as  to  health  are  untrustworthy,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  sickly  students  have  been 
admitted  whose  subsequent  break-down  has  helped  to  swell  the  cry  of  over-pressure. 

"  More  frequent  subjects  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  trainmg  college  authorities 
(says  Mr.  Fitch,  p.  432),  relate  to  the  deficient  preparation  of  the  candidates  in  the 
art  of  reading,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  even  the  elementary  principles  of  teaching. 
It  is  feared  that  many  masters  and  mistresses  think  the  ability  to  read  evinced  by  the 
power  to  pass  the  Seventh  Standard  is  sufiicient,  and  accordingly  give  to  their  pupil- 
teachers  little  or  no  practice  in  elocution  during  the  four  years  of  their  apprenticeship. 

"  The  revised  syllabus  of  pupil-teacher  work,  which  came  into  operation  in  1883, 
prescribed  for  the  first  time  a  definite  progression  on  the  part  of  pupil-teachers  in 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  teaching  during  their  second  and  succeeding  years 
of  apprenticeship.  Although  some-  improvement  has  thus  taken  place,  the  full  efiect 
of  the  new  regulations  is  not  yet  visible,  and  the  colleges  have  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  inefiective  preparation  of  the  candidates  in  this  respect.  In  schools  in 
which  the  staff  is  weak,  the  pupil-teacher  is  often  told  to  teach,  but  he  is  not  trained 
or  taught  to  teach,  and  the  amount  of  guidance  he  receives  from  the  head  teacher  is 
often  very  small.  He  is  considered  too  exclusively  in  the  light  of  a  cheap  assistant, 
and  not  sufficiently  as  an  apprentice  who  has  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  a  craft. 
It  is  too  common  for  a  head  teacher  to  entrust  the  whole  work  of  a  class  to  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  the  first  or  second  year,  and  to  give  the  youngest  class  to  the  youngest 
teacher.  Collective  and  object  lessons  are  required  of  pupil-teachers  in  their  third 
and  fourth  year,  before  they  have  listened  to  any  model  lessons  from  their  masters  or 
mistresses,  or  have  received  any  directions  as  to  the  right  way  of  preparing  them. 
The  efibrts  now  being  made  by  the  richer  school  managers,  notably  by  the  School 
Boards  of  London  and  Liverpool  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work,  and  to  provide  with  a 
shorter  period  of  actual  teaching  a  larger  amount  of  efi"ective  supervision  in  study, 
are  most  valuable,  and  will  doubtless  be  largely  imitated  by  managers  whenever 
circumstances  will  allow."     (Fitch,  Education  Report,  1886-7,  p.  434.) 

Mr.  Fitch  goes  on  to  describe  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  at  the  scholarship 
exanoination  as  reported  on  by  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Blandford  reports   some  improvement  in  school  management,  but  the  marks  ScUool 
assigned  are  comparatively  low.  mauogement. 

Mr.  Byrne  says,  "  In  the  papers  committed  to  me,  I  observe  that  more  attention 
"  might  be  paid  to  instructing  pupil-teachers  in  the  drawing  up  of  notes  of  lessons, 
"  which  is  the  subject  of  the  first  and  most  important  question.  Far  too  many  of 
"  the  answers  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  proper  form  in  which  notes  should  be  drawn 
"  up,  of  the  right  mode  of  stating  the  facts,  and  of  dealing  with  -them  for  the 
"  purpose  of  instruction.  They  are  rather  disjointed  jottings  down  of  thoughts  that 
"  occur  to  the  writer  in  regard  to  matter  and  method,  than  a  workmanlike  statement 
"  of  the  notes  of  a  lesson."  Mr.  Comish,  Mr.  M.  Owen,  Mr.  Steele,  and  Mr.  Synge  are 
also  quoted,  the  only  quotation  at  all  favourable  is  from  Mr.  Synge,  who  says,  "  The 
"  only  question  on  which  conspicuous  ignorance  was  shown  was  that  which  required  a 
"  statement  of  the  reason  of  certain  processes  in  arithmetic.     Those  who  attempted 
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"  to  answer  the  question  seemed  to  think  that  a  statement  of  the  method  or  trick 
"  by  which  they  arrived  at  the  result,  was  an  explanation  of  the  reason  of  the  process, 
"  and  at  all  events  sufficient  for  a  class  of  children." 

We  have  a  somewhat  more  favourable  report  upon  English  grammar  and  com- 
position ;  Mr.  Curry,  Mr.  French,  and  Mr.  Holt  White,  are  all  quoted  as  noticing 
either  improvement,  or  at  any  rate,  fair  success.  Mr.  Howard,  too,  notices  an 
improvement,  though  he  complains  of  the  bad  effects  of  certain  text  books. 

In  geography  and  history  the  inspectors  generally  seem  to  find  what  can  be  got  from 
industry,  but  not  what  is  the  result  of  intelligence.  In  map  drawing  the  work  is  in 
many  cases  fair,  and  in  history  the  facts  of  the  text  book  have  been  learnt ;  when  we 
hope  to  go  farther  we  seem  to  be  disappointed. 

In  arithmetic,  too,  neatness  and  accuracy  are  commended,  but  intelligence  seems 
absent. 

In  domestic  economy  the  same  criticism  seems  to  apply. 

Generally  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  Mr.  Oakley  or  Mr.  Fitch  gives  a  bright 
account  of  the  abilities  or  education  of  the  students  on  their  entering  the  training 
colleges. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Blue  Book  of  1885-86,  and  look  at  the  last  reports  of  Mr.  Sharpe 
and  Canon  Warburton,  we  find  Mr.  Sharpe  noting  an  advance  in  the  quality  of  the 
,  candidates  for  admission ;  but  we  need  to  measure  the  previous  level  of  attainments 
before  we  can  say  that  the  advance  implies  any  real  amount  of  knowledge.  He  says 
(page  403),  "  In  the  last  scholarship  list  there  was  a  perceptible  rise  in  the  quality  of 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  pupil-teachers  from  board  schools.  It  was  to  be 
•'  expected  that  the  better  class,  who  were  naturally  eager  to  learn,  and  had  formed 
"  habits  of  study,  would  profit  by  the  variety  of  able  teachers  selected  for  special 
•'  subjects.  The  subjects  worst  prepared  at  entrance  are  the  Elements  of  English 
"  Grammar,  Constitutional  History,  and  Algebra.  In  the  first  and  third  of  these 
"  the  failure  undoubtedly  arose  from  want  of  practice,  in  the  second  from  want  of 
•'  a  good  text  book.  But  greater  variety  is  to  be  found  in  their  kuowledge  of  the  art 
"  of  teaching.  Some  have  evidently  been  overworked  drudges  in  ill-staffed  schools, 
"  others  have  evidently  taught  before  experienced  and  kindly  teachers." 

And  at  page  404,  Mr.  Sharpe  says,  "  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  some  improve- 
"  ment  in  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  for  admission,  but  I  am  assured  that 
"  there  is  scarcely  any  in  their  teaching  skill,  though  most  of  them  have  been 
"  apprenticed  for  four  years  as  pupil  teachers,  and  that  model  and  criticism  lessons 
"  are  almost  unknown  to  students  before  admission."  Mr.  Sharpe  goes  on  to  quote 
a  scheme  of  the  Nottingham  school  board  for  securing  a  valuable  course  of  such 
lessons,  which,  says  he,  "  if  generally  adopted,  would  tend  greatly  to  correct  the 
"  defect  which  is  really  the  weakest  point  of  the  pupil-teacher  system." 

Canon  Warburton,  m  his  report  for  1885,  lets  the  various  inspectors  speak  for 
themselves.  The  general  result  is  the  same, — careful  drill  and  want  of  intelligence  ; 
these  are  generally  noticed  as  subjects  for  commendation  and  for  regret.  On  the 
important  subject  of  school  management,  Mr.  Stewart  says,  "  The  quality  of  the 
"  answers  is  for  the  most  part  poor,  and-  reveals  a  lack  of  systematic  training  and 
"  practical  experience.  The  answers  given  by  those  who  had  been  pupil-teachers  were 
"  somewhat  better  than  those  written  by  candidates  who  had  not  been  pupil- teachers. 
"  When  pupil-teachers  receive  a  regular  course  of  training  in  school  management, 
"  and  carry  into  every-day  practice  the  principles  of  teaching  as  contained  in  some 
"  text-book,  better  results  may  be  expected,  but  not  till  then  "  (page  438j  Blue  Book, 
1885-86). 

Turning  now  to  the  answers  sent  to  the  Commission  by  the  principals  of  training 
colleges.  Question  15  was  "  Have  you  in  the  last  ten  years  noticed  any  improvement 
"  or  falhng  off  in  the  students  admitted  to  your  college,  or  in  their  preparedness," 
and  Question  21,  "  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  respecting  training 
"  colleges  ?  " 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  seven  male  principals  think  that  there  has  been 
improvement,  seven  think  that  things  are  much  the  same,  and  three  think  that  there 
has  been  a  falling  off. 

In  answer  to  Question  21  it  is  suggested  by  Canon  Daniel  that  there  should  be 
greater  strictness  in  the  examination  of  pupil-teachers  and  candidates  for  admission 
into  training  colleges. 

The  late  principal  of  Chelsea,  Canon  Cromwell,  in  answer  to  Q.  15,  says,  "  In  my 
"  opinion  they  arc  not  so  well  grounded  as  formerly  in  the  necessary  subjects  of 
"  education ;  hence  we  cannot  rely  on  the  foundation  of  their  knowledge." 
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The  principal  of  Peterborough  says,  in  answer  to  Q.  15,  "  It  appears  to  me  that 
"  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  preparedness,  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  modem  craze  for 
"  doing  so  '  many '  things."  On  the  other  hand  Bangor,  Carmarthen,  Culham,  Ham- 
mersmith, and  Westminster  all  report  a  decided  improvement,  York  a  slight  improve= 
ment.  The  principal  of  "Winchester,  while  on  the  whole  reporting  improvement,  makea 
the  following  remarks  : — "  They  are  of  a  slightly  better  class,  with  a  better  tone. 
"  Their  mathematics  are  somewhat  improved.  Instruction  seems  to  be  very  rarely 
'•  given  to  ^upil-teachers  in  reading,  school  management,  writing,  or  music.  On 
"  inquiry  a  short  time  since,  I  found  that  out  of  56  students  only  13  had  any 
"  instruction  or  practice  in  writing  during  their  apprenticeship,  and  most  of  them 
"  had  only  had  this  for  a  few  weeks  before  the  scholarship  examination."  In  the 
female  training  colleges  there  is  a  distinct  preponderance  of  opinion  that  the  quality 
and  preparedness  of  candidates  have  fallen  off.  Of  25  colleges  four  make  no  answer. 
Four  say  there  has  been  improvement,  namely,  Lincoln,  Liverpool,  Southlands,  Stock- 
well,  but  all  these  speak  with  reserve  as  to  the  amount.  Eight  colleges — Bristol, 
Cheltenham,  Chichester,  Derby,  Home  and  Colonial,  Norwich,  Ripon,  Whitelands — 
consider,  on  the  whole,  that  the  gains  and  losses  compensate,  or  that  things  are  much 
as  they  were.  Nine  colleges  speak  of  a  falling  off;  these  are  Bishop  Stortford, 
Darlington,  Durham,  Oxford,  Salisbury,  Swansea,  Truro,  Wandsworth,  Warrington, 
and  many  of  these  make  serious  complaint. 

On  the  whole  the  evidence  is  that  things  are  much  as  they  were  10  years  ago  in 
the  male  colleges,  but  that  in  the  female  colleges  there  is  a  distinct  falling  off. 

We  now  turn  to  the  evidence  given  us  orally  by  witnesses,  of  whom  we  had  a  large  Oral 
number  of  very  important  ones,  on  the  question  of  training  colleges.  evidence. 

Mr.  Sharpe  from  J  875  to  1885,  Inspector  of  Male  Training  Colleges,  in  his  report  Mr.  Sharpe. 
for   1876,  summed  up  the  performances  of  a  candidate  for   admission  at   that  time 
(Q.  4338)  :— 

He  was  reminded  that  in  the  Education  Report,  1876,  pp.  685-6,  he  said,  "  I  will 
"  first  state  briefly  as  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  remarks  what  the  young  man  of 
"  18  years  of  age  after  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  can  do.  The  average  candidate 
"  can  work  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  not  problems  involving  rules ;  he  can 
"  write  out  a  proposition  of  Euclid  by  memory,  but  cannot  apply  it  intelligently  ;  he 
"  knows  just  enough  algebra  to  be  confused ;  he  can  parse  an  3nghsh  sentence 
"  fairly,  and  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  bare  facts  of  geography  and  history ;  he 
"  has  a  slight  smattering  of  a  French  or  Latin  vocabulary ;  he  knows  the  ordinary 
"  forms  of  school  keeping.  It  must  be  allowed  that  a  certain  number  are  more 
"  advanced,  but  many  pupil-teachers  do  not  reach  even  this  very  moderate  standard, 
"  Can  we  justly  charge  the  certificated  teachers  with  neglect  of  their  apprentices  ? 
"  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  pupil-teachers 
"  are  neglected,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  a  still  larger  percentage  receive 
"  more  than  the  stipulated  minimum  of  instruction.  In  two  colleges  under  my  own 
"  and  the  principal's  eye,  by  means  of  slips  of  paper  filled  up  by  the  students  without 
"  signature  and  immediately  destroyed,  it  was  found  that  in  each  case  25  per  cent. 
"  of  the  students  claimed  to  have  received  from  their  teachers  less  than  the  legal 
"  stipulated  minimum." 

But  since  then  he  states  (Q.  4338)  there  has  been  a  considerable  rise ;  in  1883  he 
reported  : — 

"  It  must  be  a  subject  for  regret  that  the  attainments  of  the  candidates  for  admission 
"  to  training  colleges  should  be  so  low,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  subject  for 
"  congratulation  that  at  the  close  of  their  training  the  general  progress  is  so  great," 
and  (Q.  4339)  he  says,  "  Yes,  as  a  rule,  that  is  the  average  condition."  His  remarks 
in  1885  as  to  the  practical  absence  of  improvement  in  the  teaching  skill  of  candidates 
for  admission  have  been  quoted. 

Canon  Warburton,  in  his  evidence  (Q.  8080),  says  of  the  candidates  for  admission  Canon 
to  training  colleges,  that  the  school  management  papers  which  they  write  in  the  course  Warburton. 
of  the  admission  examination  are  deplorably  bad.      He  says,   (Q.  8081-2)  that  the 
relation  between  the  head  teacher  and  the  pupil-teacher  was  of  great  value,  and  on 
being  asked,  "  Must  not  a  considerable  deduction  be  made  from  that  when  it  is  seen 
"  how  often  the  pupil-teacher  comes  out  of  apprenticeship  with  a  very  small  amount 
"  of  practical  knowledge  of  school  keeping,"  he  says,  "  Yes,  but  I  think  that  in,the 
"  abstract  the  relation  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  that  without  its  producing  great 
"  technical  results  the  pupil-teacher  is  the  better  for  it  aa  a  boy   or  girl."     He  also  Q-  7911. 
stated  that  the  raw  material  delivered  to  the  training  colleges  has  been   of  a  very 
wretched   quality,  and    "  perhaps  that  is  the   main   drawback.      They  (the  colleges)  Q.  7913. 
o   55202.  jq-  jj 
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"  have  to  spend  hours  and  hours  in  teaching  many  of  the  students  to  read."  If  we 
are  materially  to  raise  the  work  of  our  colleges  we  must  materially  raise  the  quality  of 
the  pupil-teachers  who  come  to  the  colleges.  And  some  better  system  of  encouraging 
the  learning  element  rather  than  the  teaching  element  of  the  pupil-teachers  lies  at 
the  roots  of  any  useful  proposals. 

Canon  Warburton,  speaking  of  the  want  of  education  of  the  pupU-teacher, 
say.s — "  The  odd  thing  is  that  they  seem  to  know  nothing  about  teaching.  They  get 
"  lower  marks  for  the  school  management  paper  than  those  who  come  in  by  open 
"  competition.  The  teachers  to  whom  they  were  apprenticed  have  evidently  seldom 
"  taken  the  trouble  to  give  them  any  hint  at  all  about  the  theory  of  education,  the 
"  different  systems,  and  the  different  ways  of  teaching  subjects,  and  so  on.  That  takes 
"  one  rather  by  surprise.  The  authorities  (of  the  colleges)  say  that  they  are  easier  to 
"  manage  than  those  who  have  not  been  pupil-teachers,  and  they  know  more  of 
"  discipline  and  order.  They  all  admit  that."  He  thinks  that  the  candidates  have 
shared  in  the  general  improvement  in  education.  "  Anyhow,  they  are  not  worse  in 
"  that  respect  than  they  used  to  be." 

He  re-affirms  the  ignorance  of  the  pupil-teachers  of  school  methods,  and  says  he 
thinks  it  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  the  pupil-teachership  breaks  down,  because 
there  is  not  time  for  the  head  teachers  to  teach  this  effectively. 

Canon  Daniel,  while  finding  that  the  candidates  for  admission  at  Battersea  are 
relatively  well  prepared,  points  out  (Q.  11,563)  that  a  very  large  number  of  students 
in  training  must  have  been  imperfectly  taught.  He  states  (Q.  11,635),  that  during 
the  last  10  years  the  quality  and  the  state  of  preparedness  of  his  students  on  entrance 
has  been  gradually  improving.  This  is  not  quite  consistent  with  his  answer  to  the 
circular  sent  to  the  training  colleges.  But  that  answer  was  directed  to  the  one  point 
of  masters  presenting  their  pupil-teachers  for  South  Kensington  examinations, 
irrespective  of  any  systematic  course  of  scientific  training,  for  the  sake  of  the  grants, 
and  at  the  expense  of  their  regular  orderly  instruction. 

He  frequently  hears  complaints  that  schoolmasters  do  not  sufficiently  instruct  their 
pupil-teachers  in  the  craft  of  teaching,  and  to  the  following  question,  "  That  is  to  say, 
"  that  the  master  rather  uses  the  pupil-teacher  as  a  relief  to  himself  in  the  teaching 
"  of  the  school  than  as  an  apprentice  whom  he  has  to  form  in  the  art  of  teaching  1 " 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  he  does  not  sufficiently  train  him."  Canon  Daniel  thinks  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  training  colleges  might  bo  improved  by  striking  out  some  of  the 
more  elementary  subjects,  but  that  would  necessitate  better  preparation  at  entry.  He 
states  of  the  pupil-teachers  who  seek  to  enter  college,  that  there  is  a  want  of 
thoroughness  in  their  knowledge,  and  he  repeats  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently 
taught  and  trained  in  the  principles  of  teaching ;  they  are  often  used  as  mere 
instruments  instead  of  being  supervised.  "  There  must  be  a  solid  basis  of  education 
"  before  you  begin  to  specialise  and  teach  men  how  to  teach.  "We  should  be  mere 
"  charlatans  if  we  spent  our  time  in  teaching  men  how  to  teach  subjects  they  did  not 
"  know." 

Dr.  Graham,  of  Hammersmith  Training  College,  Q.  12,050,  says, — "  We  should  like 
"  to  see  students  beginning  a  course  of  training  in  a  far  better  position  to  take 
"  advantage  of  the  training."  He  would  like  a  three  years  course  of  training, 
beginning  at  16  or  17  ;  the  student  during  the  first  year  to  be  under  preparatory 
instruction,  during  the  second  to  do  the  work  now  done  in  two  years,  and  the  third 
year  to  be  mainly  teaching  in  the  practising  schools,  and  he  thinks  that  this  training 
would  give  the  student  more  fully,  and  at  an  age  when  he  is  really  more  susceptible 
and  more  capable  of  learning,  what  he  now  gets  as  a  pupil  teacher,  and  he  would 
be  a  better  teacher.  Dr.  Graham  does  not  think  that  practical  skill  can  be  acquired 
during  apprenticeship.  Pupil-teachers  have  not  at  that  age  the  knowledge  which 
would  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  teaching.  He  would  be  glad,  as  a  general 
practice,  to  have  the  preparatory  year  of  training  from  17  to  18.  But  there  are 
many  difficulties,  especially  with  the  schools  that  rely  on  pupil-teachers  as  part  of  the 
effective  teaching  staff. 

Canon  Cromwell  says,  (Q.  12,558),  A  very  large  number  of  those  who  seek  to  enter 
a  training  college  are  certainly  unfit  for  the  tuition  they  would  get  there.  Not  many 
from  health,  principally  from  want  of  due  preparation.  The  pupil-teachers  who  come 
to-  St.  Mark's  have  not  learnt  to  study  for  themselves,  to  concentrate  their  attention, 
to  read  for  themselves,  and  to  reason  accurately.  The  general  education  of  the 
pupil-teacher  is  very  much  neglected ;  one  of  the  great  desiderata  is  the  increasing 
of  the  mental  self-reliance  of  the  pupil-teacher  and  his  power  of  individual  thought. 
He  finds  (Q.  12,641)  the  teaching  in  the  college  handicapped  by  the  bad  state  of 
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preparation  of  the  students,  althougli  at  Chelsea  they  have  rather  the  pick  of  the 
candidates.      The  standard  of   acquirements   at  the  scholarship   examinations  might  Q.  12  644 
be  raised.     At  the  end  of  pupil-teachership,  the  pupil-teacher  does  not  come  out  with  Q.  12,687. 
any  great  stock  of  wise  convictions  about  the  way  in  which  his  business  should  be 
done.     In  school  methods  he  follows  a  haphazard  plan.     Nevertheless,  Canon  Cromwell  12,728. 
has  a  very  strong  opinion  of   the  great  advantages  of   the  pupil-teacher  course   in  ^^'^^l. 
preparing  young  people   to  be   teachers ;    but   the   general  education  of    the  pupil-  12,733. 
teacher  requires  to  be  raised.     He  should  at  least  be  able  to  explain  himself  decently  12,734. 
well  in  a  simple  piece  of  composition.     He  should  also  know  the  elements  of  English  12,735. 
and  Algebra  better  than  he  does  at  present.      He  is  not  well-grounded  in  what  he 
professes  to  know,  and  the  result  is  that  in  the  training  colleges  the  authorities  have 
to   begin   afresh  almost  every    one  of    the   subjects   which   the    student   profess    to 
understand.     He   adds   that   some   pupil- teachers   may  be  unprepared,   because   they  Q.  12,842. 
have   missed   their   vocation,   but   a  certain  number   have  not  been  fully  instructed 
by  their  masters. 

Mr.  Mansford  of  the  Westminster  Training  College  states  (Q.  12,908),  that  the  Mr.  Mans- 
instruction  in  the  college  is  adapted  to   the  students,  but  he  could  not  say  that  they  ford, 
are  well  trained :  he  thinks  the  lower  half  are  very  imperfectly  trained.     He  thinks  the  i2,963. 
pupil-teacher  system  highly  advantageous  as  a  preparation  for  the  college  work.     He  13004, 
sates  that  it  is  difl&cult  to  say  that  the  faults  of  the  students,  when  they  enter  college, 
are  mainly  faults  of  training  and  not  of  intelligence.     In  many  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  neglected,  but  not  in  all  cases.     The  teaching  side  of  13,011. 
the  pupil-teacher  has  in  many  cases  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  learning 
side. 

Miss   Mauley,    of   Stockwell,    finds  great  intellectual    defects    in    the    students    on  MissManley. 
entrance;  she  attributes  these  defects  to  a  want  of  proper  system  in  their  previous 
training  (Q.  13,199-201). 

Such  being  the  accumulation  of  testimony  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  and  uneducated 
state  of  the  students  when  they  enter  into  training,  the  great  weight  of  evidence  is 
that  the  result  of  two  years  training  is  to  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  that  the 
professional  training  of  the  teacher  is  an  essential  condition  of  an  efficient  national 
system  of  education. 

Before  considering  in  what  respects  the  existing  system   of  training  colleges  may  Uncertifi- 
need   reform   or  supplementing,  we  may    review  the  other  kinds  of   adult   teachers  ^'*? 
recognised. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,   there  is  in  mixed  girls'  and  infant  schools  Assistants 
a  woman  over  18  years  of  age,  and  approved  by  the  inspector,   who    is   employed  "n<iorArt. 
during  the  whole  of  the  school  hours  in  the  general  instruction  of  the  scholars  and  in  ^*" 
teacihing  needlework.     She  is  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  pupil-teacher,  and  consequently 
counts  on  the  staff  for  40  children  in  average  attendance ;  there  were  4,659  teachers 
of  this  class  employed  according   to   the  return   of   the  Education  Department,  for 
1886-7.     She  does  not  seem  as  a  rule  to  have  favourably  impressed  those  who  have 
seen  her  at  work.     If  her  services  are  to  be  continued,  the  least  that  can  be  required 
of  her  is  that  within  a  reasonable  time,  say  one  year  of  her  professional  recognition, 
she  should  qualify  by  passing  the  scholarship  examination.     It  cannot  be  desirable  that 
from  year  to  year  she  should  go  on  as  one  of  the  staff,  dependent  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  inspector  or  the  unwillingness  of  a  new  inspector  to  put  a  slight  on  the  judgment 
of  his  predecessor.     It  has  been  suggested  that  in  many  cases  the  age  considerably 
exceeds  18,  and  that  under  this  article  infirm  old  women  are  put  in  charge  of  classes 
in  country  schools. 

We  next  come  to  the  ex-pupil-teacher,  who  is  treated  officially  by  the  Department  Ex-pnpil- 
as  the  typical  assistant  teacher,  that  being  his  or  her  official  designation  ;  certificated  teachers, 
teachers,  whether  head  or  assistant,  being  classified  alike  as  "  certificated  teachers." 
_  At  present  a  pupil-teacher  who  passes  the  fourth  year's  examination,  or  the  scholar- 
ship examination,  even   as  low  as  the  third  class,  may  be  recognised  as  an  assistant 
teacher,  and  count  on  the  school  staff  for  60. 

The  testimony  is  strong  from  many  witnesses  that  the  yearly  examination  of  pupil- 
teachers  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  test  of  efficiency.  Failure  to  pass  that  examination 
is  practically  unheard  of.  And  yet  these  same  young  persons  fail  at  the  scholarship 
examination  to  the  extent  of  about  a  fourth  of  those  who  sit,  those  who  sit  being 
about  four-fifth.s  of  the  pupil-teachers  completing  their  apprenticeship;  those  who 
do  not  sit  being  presumably  the  less  qualified. 

Although  failure  at  the  scholarship  would  exclude  anyone  else  from  becoming  an 
assistant  teacher,  yet  an  ex-pupil-teacher  who  fails  may  fall  back  on  tlic   previous 
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qualification  of  having  passed  the  fourth  year's  examination  satisfactorily ;  and,  if 
qualified  under  Article  52,  that  is  to  say,  if  specially  recommended  by  the  inspectors 
on  the  ground  of  practical  skill  as  a  teacher,  may,  up  to  the  age  of  25,  take  sole 
charge  of  a  school  not  exceeding  60  in  average  attendance.  A  pupil-teacher  may 
pass  satisfactorily,  even  though  the  pass  be  below  "  fair."  The  Education  Department 
reports  to  us  that  in  1886,  425  persons  who  failed  at  the  scholarship  examination  that 
year  were  accepted  as  assistants  on  account  of  their  having  passed  the  fourth  year's 
axamination  as  pupil-teachers ;  of  these  63  were  qualified  under  Article  52  as 
provisionally  certificated  teachers. 

"We  note  among  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  ruridecanal  chapter  in  Somersetshire, 
September  1886,  and  recorded,  page  34,  No.  LXXIII  among  other  memorials  and 
suggestions  furnished  to  us,  "  That  acting  certificates  for  the  employment  as  teachers 
"  of  ex-pupil-teachers,  direct  from  their  apprenticeship,  should  gradually  cease,  and 
"  that  in  future  all  teachers  should  be  subjected  to  some  direct  training  in  order  that 
"  their  instruction  should  become  more  '  thoughtful.'  " 

The  Durham  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  among  their  suggestions  to  us,  recom- 
mended (No,  8)  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  limit  the  influx  of  teachers  into  the 
profession,  who  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship  and  passed  through  a  training 
college. 

These  assistant  teachers  or  ex-pupil-teachers  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  staff 
of  schools.  They  are  tending  to  supplant  the  pupil-teacher,  and  by  the  Government 
report  for  1886-7  there  were  5,336  males  and  12,103  females,  a  total  of  17,439, 
counting  as  available  for  the  instruction  of  1,046,340  children,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
all  the  children  under  instruction. 

These  ex-pupil-teachers  vary  very  much  in  quality  and  efficiency.  If  they  have 
been  well  trained  in  large  schools  under  good  head  teachers,  and  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  they  may  have  some  good  qualities  as  teachers;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  those  pupil-teachers  who  either  never  sat  for  the  scholarship,  or  failed  or 
passed  too  low  to  get  into  college.  The  evidence  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Hull  school 
board,  (O'Donoghue  Q.  36,014,  36,198-9),  of  the  Birmingham  school  board, 
(M'Carthy  33,185,  33,777),  of  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  head  master  of  St.  Thomas,  Charter- 
house, Smith  16,932-3),  who  has  had  very  large  classes  for  their  instruction,  and  of 
Mr.  Scotson  (22.781),  shows  that  the  ex-pupil-teachers  employed  are  largely  of  very 
poor  quality,  intellectually,  and  as  teachers,  but  they  are  cheap,  ranging  generally 
from  a  minimum  of  30/.  or  35Z.  for  women,  to  55Z.  or  60Z.  as  a  usual  maximum  for 
men,  and  they  are  less  trouble  than  pupil-teachers. 

No  doubt  even  if  it  were  determined  ultimately  to  have  none  but  trained  certificated 
teachers,  it  would  be  many  years  before  we  could  dispense  with  the  services  of  the 
ex-pupil  teachers ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  them  as  good  as  possible. 
"We  therefore  recommend — First,  that  all  ex-pupil-teachers  should  be  required  to  sit 
for  the  scholarship  examination  the  July  following  the  expiration  of  their  indentures, 
and  should  only  be  recognised  as  assistants  provisionally,  pending  the  result  of  the 
scholarship  examination  being  known,  and  should  they  fail  to  pass  high  enough  to 
entitle  them  to  enter  college,  they  should  be  disqualified  at  the  ensuing  Christmas 
from  counting  on  the  stafi".  Secondly,  while  many  of  these  ex-pupil-teachers,  especially 
women,  may  render  useful  service  for  two  or  three  years  without  their  intending 
permanently  to  follow  up  the  profession  of  teacher  (in  many  cases  the  expectation 
of  marriage  prevents  women  from  giving  up  two  years  of  their  life  to  training)  they 
should,  if  they  fail  to  go  to  college,  not  be  recognised  beyond  the  age  of  23,  unless 
they  pass  the  first  year's  certificate  examination,  and,  having  passed  that,  they  should 
be  required  after  not  more  than  [two]  years  to  pass  the  second  year's  certificate 
examination.  Moreover  their  recognition  should  be  provisional,  and  renewed  from 
year  to  year  on  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  the  way  they  had  taught 
their  class  during  the  school  year.  And,  lastly,  they  should  in  no  case  be  recognised 
except  as  assistants. 

Such  restrictions  as  these,  coupled  with  an  improved  system  of  education  of 
pupil-teachers,  would  gradually  improve  the  quality  of  the  ex-pupil-teachers,  and  do 
much  for  the  advancement  of  education.  Tbey  should,  however,  not  count  on  the 
staff  of  schools  for  more  than  50  children. 

The  next  class  of  teacher  is  the  acting  teacher  who  passes  the  certificate  examination. 
Several  witnesses  have  proposed  the  abolition  of  this  class  of  teacher,  and  the  require- 
ment of  training  as  a  condition  of  recognition  as  a  certificated  teacher.  But  such 
a  step  as  this  would  be  too  severe.  Several  of  the  most  interesting,  able,  and 
thoughtful  teachers  who  came  before  us  have  not  been  trained,  and  while  we  recognise 
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that  as  a  general  rule  the  trained  teachers  are  greatly  superior  to  the  untrained,  we 
do  not  think  it  wise  to  close  all  other  avenues  to  the  profession.  Besides,  the  number 
of  training  colleges  is  at  present  quite  insufficient  to  accommodate  all  those  who 
would  require  admission  if  no  untrained  teachers  wore  recognised. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  the  conditions  of  admission  might  be  made  more 
stringent  for  untrained  teachers,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  these  conditions 
were  gradually  raised  the  acting  teachers  would  meet  them.  Thus,  in  consequence 
of  the  Code  of  1883  disqualifying  teachers  passing  in  the  first  year's  papers  from 
taking  pupil-teachers,  the  great  mass  of  the  acting  teachers  from  that  time  have 
taken  the  second  year's  papers.  It  would  be  desirable,  howevor,  having  regard  to  the  , 
fact  that  teachers  who  are  engaged  in  school  during  the  day  have  considerable 
difficulties  in  carrying  on  their  own  studies,  that  all  acting  teachers  should,  be 
required  to  take  the  first  year's  papers  not  earlier  than  the  Christmas  year  after 
they  pass  the  scholarship  examination,  and  the  second  year's  papers  not  less  than  two 
years  after  passing  the  first  year's  examination,  and  further  that  no  person  be  eligible 
for  a  head  teachership  who  has  not  passed  the  second  year's  examination  lot  lower 
than  the  second  division,  and  that  acting  teachers  be  not  eligible  for  headships  till 
they  have  got  their  parchments.  With  these  restrictions  the  acting  teachers  might 
be  left  free  to  become  certificated  teachers  ;  and,  probably,  the  extension  of  facilities 
for  training  would,  with  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  pupil-teachers  and  the 
consequent  attraction  of  a  superior  class  of  candidates  into  the  profession,  so  increase 
the  number  of  trained  teachers  without  any  absolute  exclusion,  that  the  interest  of 
education  would  not  sufl'er. 


CHAPTER  5. 


Training  Colleges. 

We  now  pass  to  the  training  colleges,  and  the  questions  which  pre.sent  themselves 
are — Is  the  present  management  of  them  satisfactory  ?  Are  their  relations  with 
the  State  on  a  sound  basis?  Should  there  be  any  extension  of  the  system  ei.  jr  on 
the  present  lines  or  through  day  training  colleges  ?  Should  the  new  training  colleges 
be  connected  with  places  of  higher  education  ?  Should  they  be  managed  by  school 
boards,  county  boards,  or  any  other  representative  public  bodies  ?  Is  the  strictly 
denominational  and  private  character  of  the  existing  training  colleges  satisfactory,  in  Existin"- 
view  of  the  changed  conditions  of  national  education  ?  colleges. 

The    present    management    of    the    training   colleges    is    voluntary    and    mainly  Mana^e- 
denominational.     The  burden  of  the  cost  falls  principally  on  the  nation   and  on  the  ment." 
students,  a  very  small  part  of  the  yearly  cost  is  defrayed  by  the  subscribers. 

Of  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings  about  30  per  cent,  was  contributed  by  the  q^-^  j^^^j 
State  and  the   remainder  was    subscribed ;  the   exact  figures    are    118,627L    granted  cost, 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  and  278,842L   subscribed,  but   since  their  foundation  Education 
considerable  additional  sums  have  been  subscribed  for  their  enlargement  and  improve-  Report, 
ment.     Of   the  yearly  certified  expenditure,  amounting  in  1886  to  166,447?.,  121,821/.  1886-7, 
or  more  than  73  per  cent,  was  met  by  grants  from  the  Committee  of  Council  on  ^'  ^^^~^'^^- 
Education,  27,440/.   or  about  16^  per  cent,   was  paid  by  the  students,  16,1 48L,   or  -A-n"""!  c°st. 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  was  from   subscriptions,  donations,  and  collections  in  churches 
and  chapels. 

The  Code  provides.  Art.  116,  117 — A  training  college  is  an  institution  for  boarding,  Grants, 
lodging,  and  instructing  students  who  are  preparing  to  become  certificated  teachers 
in  elementary  schools.  It  is  required  to  include  either  on  its  premises,  or  within 
a  convenient  distance,  a  practising  school,  in  which  the  students  may  learn  the  practical 
exercise  of  their  profession.  No  grant  is  made  to  a  training  college  unless  the 
Department  is  satisfied  with  the  premises,  management,  and  stafi^.  Art.  21  provides 
— The  authorities  of  each  college  settle  their  own  terms  of  admission.  The  grant  to 
colleges  is  subject  to  two  limits  by  Art.  131.  It  must  not  exceed,  (a) — 75  per  cent, 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  college  for  the  year,  approved  by  the  Department,  and 
certified  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Department  may  require,  (b) — 501.  for  each  male 
and  351.  for  each  female  Queen's  scholar  in  residence  for  continuous  training 
throughout  the  year  for  which  it  is  being  paid, 
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The  principal  is  usually  a  clergyman.     The  accommodation  in  1886  was  distributed 
in  the  following  proportions — 


No.  of 
Students. 

Ter  Cent. 

Accommo- 
dation. 

Per  Cent. 

Church  of  England         .               .               -             . 
Undenominational                -                     -                  - 
British         -               -                   ... 
Wesleyan             -                 .... 
Roman  Catholic           -                ... 

2,210 
147 
515 
227 
173 

67-5 
4-5 

15  7 
7 
5-3 

2,232 
151 
517 
240 
228 

66-3 
4-5 

16'3 
7-1 
6-7 

3,272 

3,368 

In   the  year   ending   August    1886    there   were    in    the   various   classes    of   public 


elementary  schools  the  following  numbers  in  average  attendance 


Church  of  England 
British,  &c.  schools 
Board  schools 
Wesleyan  schools 
Roman  Catholic  schools 

Total 


1,626,231 
252,461 

1,251,307 
129,618 

178,738 

3,438,425 


47-3  per  cent. 

7-3       „ 
36-4       „ 

3-8       „ 

5-2       „ 


Strictly 
denomina- 
tional. 


Can  terms 
of  State  aid 
he  modified  ? 


Denomina- 
tional col- 
leges the 
natural 
complement 
of  denorain 
tional 
schools. 


Thus,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  accommodation  in  Church  of  England, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  "Wesleyan  training  colleges  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  proportion 
of  children  in  the  schools  of  the  same  denominations.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
47'3  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  public  elementary  schools  are  in  board  schools. 
British,  or  other  undenominational  schools,  there  is  only  19*8  per  cent,  of  the 
accommodation  in  British  and  undenominational  training  colleges. 

The  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Wesleyan  training 
colleges  state  that  their  accommodation  is  only  intended  for  members  of  their  own 
churches ;  and  though,  in  a  few  cases,  others  have  been  admitted,  yet  there  is  no 
conscience  clause,  and  all  are  required  to  conform  to  the  religious  observances,  and 
to  accept  the  distinctive  religious  teaching  characteristic  of  the  various  bodies. 

It  is  alleged  first  that  there  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  if  the  Government  should 
require  as  a  condition  of  State  aid  the  admission  on  equal  terms  of  members  of  other 
communions  into  these  colleges,  and,  secondly,  that  it  would  interfere  with  college 
discipline  and  break  up  the  domestic  character  of  the  colleges,  should  they  be 
thrown  open. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  any  modification  of  the  conditions  on  which  parliamentary 
grants  should  in  future  be  given  would  be  a  breach  of  faith,  such  a  contention  would 
an  effect  convert  the  annual  parliamentary  vote  into  a  charge  on  the  consolidated  fund  ; 
and  the  claim  to  a  vested  interest  in  the  parliamentaiy  grant  without  its  being  equitable 
for  Parliament  to  modify  its  conditions,  comes  too  late  in  the  day  in  this  question  of 
elementary  education,  even  if,  on  other  grounds,  there  were  anything  to  be  said  for 
such  a  proposition.  For,  in  1870,  all  schools,  though  previously  in  receipt  of  parlia- 
mentary grants,  and  though  largely  founded  in  exclusive  connexion  with  particular 
denominations,  were  required  to  accept  a  time-table  conscience  clause  as  a  condition 
of  the  continuance  of  annual  grants ;  moreover,  the  denominational  inspection  which 
had  previously  been  secured  to  them  was  swept  away,  and  they  became  subject  to 
inspectors,  chosen  irrespective  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  without  consultation 
with  the  various  religious  bodies ;  whereas,  previously,  inspectors  of  Church  of  England 
schools  were  all  clergymen,  chosen  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  of  York,  who  could  withdraw  their  approval  of  the  inspectors.  In  the 
case  of  Roman  (Catholic  schools  the  inspectors  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  were 
appointed  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  that  church. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  denominational  training  colleges  is  the  history  of  a 
successful  opposition  led  by  the  .National  Society,  and  by  most  of  the  bishops,  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Undenominational  State  Training  College,  as  proposed  in  1839  ; 
as  a  consequence  of  the  vehemence  of  that  opposition,  the  Government  gave  way, 
and  aided  in  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  the  training  colleges  as  they  now 
exist.  But  these  denominational  colleges  were  the  natural  complement  of  a  denomi- 
national system,  and  when  Parliament  established  the  school  board  system  in  1870.  it 
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followed  naturally  that  the  question  of  denominational  training  colleges  would  bo 
open  to  re-consideration.  And,  indeed,  apart  from  any  question  of  denominational 
restrictions  or  their  abolition,  the  terms  on  which  grants  were  made  to  training 
colleges  were  materially  altered  by  Mr.  Lowe's  code  in  1862. 

In   reference  to    this  supposed  moral  claim  to  a   continued   parliamentary  grant.  Early  grants 
equal  in  its  proportion  to  the  total  expenditure  to  that  now  paid,  we  may  note  that,  ^^  ^^ 
in  1851,  the  Reverend  H.  Moseley  returned  (Education  Report,  1851-52,  p.   189)  for  no^  pai^. 
the  Church  of   England  training  colleges  for  males,  a  total  income  of  19,243/.,  of 
which  1,976L  was  from  Government  grants,  or  about  10  per  cent. ;  at  the  same  time 
the  students  paid  5,791  L,  or  about  30  per  cent.,  and  voluntary  contributions  amounted 
to  more  than  10,000Z.,  or  upwards  of  50  per  cent. 

In  the  official  letter  of  October  22,  1851,  signed  R.  W.  Lingen,  addressed  to  the 
Reverend  Henry  Moseley,  and  published  pp.  213-14  of  the  Education  Report  of 
1851-52,  we  find  the  following  passage,  "  Their  lordships  distinctly  and  expressly 
"  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  and  principle  for  your  guidance  in  carrying  out  your 
"  instructions  that  they  require  the  voluntary  character  of  these  institutions  to  be 
"  maintained.  This  character  is  in  some  danger,  if,  in  addition  to  the  grants 
"  now  made,  each  separate  item  of  expenditure  is  made  the  subject  of  a  fresh 
"  application.  The  present  constitution  of  the  training  schools  is  wholly  inconsistent 
"  with  assuming  the  charge  of  them  upon  the  public  funds,  and  it  is  not  their 
"  Lordships'  desire  to  encourage  any  such  anticipation." 

In  1857  the  present  Bishop  of  London  reported  of  the  male  Church  of  England 
training  colleges,  that  of  a  total  income  of  37,490/.,  13,815/.  was  paid  by  the 
subscribers,  or  37  per  cent.,  20,614/.  was  derived  from  Government  grants,  or  55 
per  cent.  (Education  Report,  1857-58,  p.  719). 

The  Reverend  F.  C.  Cook,  inspector  of  female  Church  of  England  training  colleges, 
reported  in  1857  that  the  Government  grants  amounted  to  11.488/.,  fees  paid  by 
students  to  6,050/.,  and  subscriptions,  donations,  &c.  to  5,532/.,  or  about  ,50  per 
cent,  from  Government,  about  26  per  cent,  from  the  students,  and  about  24  per  cent. 
from  subscriptions,  donations,  &c. 

He  says  (Education  Report,  1857-58,  p.  763),  "  These  returns  corroborate  the 
"  opinions  which  I  expressed  last  year.  It  is  evident,  upon  the  whoJe,  the  institutions 
"  are  prosperous.  Doubtless  some  difficiilty  is  felt,  and  always  must  be  felt,  in 
"  keeping  up  the  annual  subscriptions,  but  the  amount  now  raised  ought  not  to 
"  be  diminished.  It  is  a  small  contributiou  considering  that  these  institutions  belong 
"  to  the  dioceses  in  which  they  stand,  and  are  entirely  managed  by  local  committees. 
"  They  are  the  property  of  the  Church,  whose  principles  are  inculcated  in  the  minds 
"  of  all  the  students,  and  whose  daughters  will  be  educated  to  a  great  extent  by 
"  mistresses  trained  in  them."* 

As  to  the  second  allegation,  that  the  presence  of  young  people  of  various  denomi-  Eeligious 
nations  is  incompatible  with  college  lif e  ;  we  do  not  find  that  this  is  the  case  in  the  uniformity 
training   colleges    of   the    British    and   Foreign   Society.      And   if  we   look  at  other  "ot  "ecessm-y 
institutions  where  students  reside,  of  the  same  age  as  the  students  at  training  colleges,  jifg^"  ^" 
we  find  that  no    difiiculty  is  experienced  in  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in 
consequence  of    the    presence   of    members  of  various    denominations   in   the    same 
colleges.     And  among  women,  the  colleges  recently  founded  at  Girton  and  Newnham 
are  conducted  on  the  most  comprehensive  principles ;  and  Holloway  College,  where  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  accepted  the  post  of  governor,  was,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  founder,  to  be  carefully  protected  from  identification  with  any  one  religious 
body.     It  cannot,   therefore,  be    considered   that  the  existing  system  prevailing    in 
training  colleges  is  essential  to  the  moral  training  and  formation  of  character  in  the 
students.     Indeed,  one  of  the  most  successful  training  colleges  of  those  connected  with 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Home  and  Colonial,  has  not  only  admitted  students  who 
are  avowedly  Nonconformists,  but  gives  to  those  residinsc  in  London  great  liberty  of 
spending  their  Sunday  at  home,  and  the  authorities  of  the  college  are  satisfied  that 
this  liberty  works  well. 

The  advocates  of  enforced  uniformity  in  college  life  as  necessary  for  the  moral 
training  of  teachers  should  be  in  favour  of  the  complete  abolition  of  the  acting 
teacher  who  at  the  age  when  other  ex-pupil  teachers  go  to  college  is  allowed  to  go 
forth  with  perfect  freedom  and  teach  as  an  assistant,  it  may  be  far  from  home  and 
lost  in  the  crowded  population  of  a  large  town. 

•  Most  of  the  existing  training  colleges  had  been  founded  by  1851,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  by  1857. 
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There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  students  generally  prefer  the  rigid  denomi- 
national system  of  our  training  colleges.  The  British  and  Foreign  colleges  find  a 
large  competition  for  admission,  and  are  Inrgely  filled  by  students  who  pass  very  high 
in  the  scholarship  list,  and  many  of  them  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Canon  Warburton,  for  several  years  inspector  of  the  female  training  colleges  gave 
as  his  evidence  that  the  present  supply  of  female  trained  teachers  is  quite  inadequate 
(Q.  7795)  that  there  is  need  for  more  female  colleges,  and  that  they  should  -be 
undenominational  (Q.  7798-7769).  He  notes  the  exclusion  from  the  Church  training 
colleges  of  those  who  are  not  Churchwomen,  and  states  that  this  brings  about  a 
conformity  which  is  not  at  all  desirable  in  order  to  get  into  the  Church  colleges. 
(Q.  7800)  Similarly  Miss  Trevor  gave  evidence  that  at  Chichester  there  had  been 
Nonconformist  students  who  after  submirting  to  the  Church  discipline  of  the  college, 
resumed  their  nonconformity  on  leaving  college. 

If  the  existing  denominational  training  colleges  are  to  be  maintained  as  they  are, 

and  are  to  be  largely  subsidised  by  the  State,  they  should  bear  a  reasonable  proportion 

to  the  denominational  schools  for  which  they  were  established,  and  the  national  work 

of  training   teachers  should  not  continue  to  be    the  monopoly  of  irresponsible  and 

private  managers  who  are  uncontrolled  in  their  admission  or  rejection  of  students. 

The  best  plan  for  supplementing  the  existing  colleges  would  be  the  establishment  and 

management  of  colleges  under  local  educational  authorities  subject  to  the  supervision 

of  the  Education  Department. 

Quality  of  Most  of  the  oflBcial  witnesses  who  came  before  us  were   on  the  whole  satisfied  with 

work  m  ^jjg  educational  work  done  by  the  colleges,  and  we  agree  with  them  that  the  greatest 

coUeeef  cause  of  their  shortcomings  is  to  be  found  in  the  wretched  state  of  preparation  of  the 

students  at  entrance,  but  we  think  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  that  the  education  in  the 

colleges  themselves  is  not  always  what  it  might  be.* 

The  two  years,  most  of  which  should  be  spent  in  professional  training  are  largely 
devoted  to  imparting  what  can  only  be  fairly  described  as  elementary  knowledge. 

Again  in  many  cases  the  practising  schools  are  not  what  they  should  be  in  equipment 
and  eflBciency,  and  are  by  no  means  model  schools  where  the  students  may  be  shown 
the  newest  and  most  perfect  school  methods.f  In  many  colleges  the  appliances  for 
teaching  science  are  inadequate,  in  some  the  teaching  itself  is  defective. 

The  principals  are  sometimes  persons  who  take  little  part  in  the  teaching,  and  have 
not  been  prepared  for  their  work  by  wide  experience  and  marked  success  in  practical 
teaching.  The  staff  are  often  elementary  teachers,  sometimes  appointed  immediately 
on  the  completion  of  their  two  years  course  of  training,  and,  consequently,  the  teachers 
are  often  wanting  in  wide  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  though  they  may  have 
much  aptitude  in  imparting  knacks  and  short  methods  which  may  enable  their  students 
to  pass  examinations,  and  put  their  pupils  through  them.  We  need  for  the  training 
of  our  elementary  teachers  that  those  who  educate  them  shall  have  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  and  shall  kindle  intellectual  enthusiasm  and  stimulate 
power  of  thought  rather  than  aim  merely  of  securing  passes  at  an  examination.  No 
doubt,  to  secure  truly  educated  I'ather  than  crammed  teachers,  a  three  years'  course 
would  be  better  than  a  two  years'  course.  But  as  we  are  in  favour  of  largely  increasing 
the  proportion  of  trained  to  untrained  teachers,  we  shrink  from  recommending  the 
addition  of  a  third  year  at  College,  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  cost  ()f  training, 
and  diminish  the  supply  of  teachers  whom  the  existing  colleges  could  turn  out.  We 
think,  however,  that  facilities  might  be  given  for  those  promising  students  who  are 
willing  to  give  another  year  to  study,  to  be  gathered  in  some  central  place  of 
training,  probably  in  connection  with  the  universities  or  other  colleges  for  advanced 
teaching. 

Canon  Warburton,  while  bearing  a  high  testimony  to  the  good  moral  influence 
exercised  over  the  students  in  the  training  colleges,  states  (Q.  7822)  "  I  have  always 
"  felt  and  expressed  the  feeling  in  successive  reports  that  the  turning  them  [the 
"  students]  out  professionally  well  qualified  to  conduct  schools  and  teach,  is  the  weak 
"■  point  of  the  institutions.  Their  technical  instruction,  so  to  speak  is  not  satisfactory. 
"  They  are  not  turned  out  so  good  teachers  as  one  would  hope."  And  in  1885  he 
summed  up  his  last  report  on  the  female  training  colleges  as  follows :  (Ed.  Report, 
1886-6,  p.  442),  "  On  taking  a  parting  review  of  the  whole  subject  of  our  voluntary 
"  State-aided  system  of  training  of  elementary  schoolmistresses,  my  predominant 
"  feeling  is  one  of  admiration  for  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which  the  work  is  being 
"  carried  on,  mingled  with  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment  with  the  intellectual 

•  6193-94.  T  Fitch,  56,897-98. 
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"  acquirements  and  technical  skill  obnained,  as  the  result  of  so  much  forethought, 
"  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  ungrudging  labour  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the 
"  work  of  the  colleges.  It  would  seem  as  if  innate  capability — the  personal  factor 
"  so  to  speak  — was,  after  all,  so  much  more  important  an  element  in  the  teachers' 
"  eflBoiency  and  success  than  the  best  of  good  training  ;  it  turns  out  to. have  been  so 
"  much  more  difficult  than  one  might  have  hoped  to  eradicate  bad  intellectual  habits, 
"  to  give  larger  and  more  liberal  views,  to  emancipate  the  judgment,  to  cultivate  the 
"  imagination,  ard  create  a  longing  for  the  discovery  and  attainment  of  truth  in  the 
"  case  of  young  persons  who  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  favourably  circumstanced  with 
"  reference  to  early  training  and  associations.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  a  closer  approxi- 
"  mation  of  our  training  college  system  with  the  liberal  culture  of  the  universities,  so 
"  that  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  modern  education  may  be  brought  within  the 
"  reach  of  those  to  whom  the  teaching  of  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  this  and 
"  coming  generations  will  be  entrusted.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  would 
"  be  no  unwillingness  to  co-operate  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  Oxford  or  of 
"  Cambridge." 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  hearty  assent  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Canon 
Warburton  in  the  above  suggestions  ;  we  fully  recognise  that  the  training  colleges 
are  entitled  to  demand  that  the  candidates  for  admission  shall  come  to  them  with 
a  more  thorough  education  and  with  a  greater  intellectual  alertness  ;  but  we  think 
that  the  colleges  themselves  need,  not  a  more  extensive  curriculum,  but  a  more 
thorough  and  intellectual  study  of  the  matters  included  in  the  curriculum ;  lecturers, 
who  shall  combine  a  wide  knowledge  of  their  subject,  with  the  technical  ability  in 
handling  classes  which  is  already  largely  studied  both  in  the  training  colleges  and  in 
the  elementary  schools  ;  and  we  think  that,  without  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  colleges 
exist  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  and  must  therefore  be  professional  in  their 
aims  and  methods,  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  narrowness  of  the  seminary  and 
uniformity  in  the  type  of  students  were  corrected  by  contact  with  places  of  general  < 
education. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  the  grants  to  the  existing  training  colleges  be  abolished, 
nor  do  we  think  it  would  be  wise,  provided  that  other  opportunities  of  liberal  training 
are  aftbrded  to  students  Avho  intend  to  be  teachers,  to  force  upon  the  managers  of  the 
present  training  colleges  changes  in  their  domestic  arrangements  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  accept.  We  think,  however,  that  no  student  admitted  to  a  training  college 
should  be  expelled  by  the  authorities  without  being  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the 
Education  Department,  which  should  have  full  power  to  deal  with  the  case  as  may  seem 
equitable  to  it.  We  hope  that  when  the  existing  training  colleges  cease  to  enjoy 
their  present  monopoly  of  public  aid,  many  of  them  may  voluntarily  widen  their  terms 
of  admission,  and  the  conditions  under  which  students  are  trained  by  them.  Their 
success  will  then  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching,  and  on  their  popularity 
with  students,  and  with  others. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  day- 
training  colleges  side  by  side  with  the  existing  training  colleges. 

The  Birmingham  School  Board  presented  a  memorial  quoted  (Q.  33,200)  which  asks  McCarthy. 
"  that  the  system  of  non-residential  colleges,  which  is  permitted  by  the  Scotch  Code, 
"  should  be  introduced  into  England,  and  that  Government  grants  in  aid  of  such 
"  institutions  should  be  given  on  an  equally  liberal  ^cale,  and  further  that  school 
"  boards  be  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  such  day  (or  non-residential) 
"  training  colleges."  Mr.  McCarthy  states  (Q.  33,201)  "  that  the  Birmingham  School 
"  Board  were  unanimous,  including  the  vice-principal  of  the  Saltley  Training  College, 
"  in  siipporting  the  memorial.  It  has  also  been  supported  by  many  bodies  outside  of 
"  Birmingham,  including  the  School  Boards  of  Leeds  and  Nottingham."  Mr.  McCarthy, 
who  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  submitted  an  alternative 
and  slightly  different  plan  of  his  own. 

He  submitted  (Q.  33,209  and  following) — that  if  all  teachers  are  to  be  trained  as  at 
present,  whether  in  boarding  or  day  colleges  up  to  the  age  of  20  at  least,  the  cost  of 
education  will  be  heavy,  and  the  existing  scheme  contemplates  no  change  in  the  pupil- 
teacher  system.  He  suggests,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  12  or  13  day  training 
colleges,  to  hold  about  250  students  each,  to  be  established  in  the  large  towns,  to  be' 
under  the  management  of  the  school  boavd.s,  and  to  be  wholly  supported  by  the  State. 
These  colleges  are  to  be  mixed,  and  to  admit  students  at  the  age  of  16,  on  examination. 
The  college  course  is  to  Inst  three  years,  during  two  of  which  the  students  will  bo 
studying  at  the  college,  and  during  one  year  they  are  to  be  half  time  teachers  in  some 
school  in  the  neighbourhood.     They  are  then  to  be  for  two  years  probationer  teachers 
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in  some  school  within  the  inspector's  district,  and  at  the  end  of  the  five  years  they 
are  to  pafes  a  certificate  examination,  in  which  professional  subjects  will  have  great 
weight.  He  contemplates  that  the  students  at  16  will  be  largely  drawn  from  the 
secondary  schools,  though  he  would  not  pxclude  ordinary  pupil-teachers. 

Mr.  McCarthy  recommends  his  scheme  as  being  in  practical  working  operation  in 
the  town  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  (Q.  33,231),  and  he  also  urges  that  it  would 
be  a  less  costly  method  of  training  teachers  than  the  present  system.  He  considers 
that  a  day  training  college  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  removing  women  from 
their  homes  while  carrying  on  their  education.  Many  of  the  authorities  of  the 
existing  training  colleges  consider  that  this  severance  from  the  home  is  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  training  college,  as  enabling  the  authorities  to  form 
the  character  and  improve  the  culture  of  the  students.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  England  the  present  training  colleges  have  largely  to  deal  with  students  who 
come  from  homes  of  a  humble  type,  and  where  intellectual  influences  are  not  very 
strong,  and  that  Mr.  McCarthy  looks  forward  under  his  scheme  to  drawing  teachers 
from  families  where  education  and  refinement  exist  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  in 
Birmingham  the  school  board  has  already  succeeded  in  recruiting  its  pupil-teachers 
largely  from  the  middle-class,  partly  through  the  supply  being  mainly  drawn  from 
the  grammar  schools,  partly  through  the  care  taken  by  the  board  in  ascertaining  the 
character  of  the  home  before  accepting  candidates. 

Professor  Bodington,  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  College  at  Leeds,  supported  a 
scheme  for  the  training  of  ex-pupil-teachers  as  day  students  at  the  colleges  now  coming 
into  existence  in  various  parts  of  England.  He  proposes  that  the  professional  training 
of  the  students  should  be  conducted  by  the  college,  which  would  appoint  a  master  of 
method,  and  by  arrangement  with  the  school  board  and  other  managers  would  use 
some  of  the  board  and  voluntary  schools  as  practising  schools.  He  contemplates  the 
training  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  students,  30  to  40,  in  connexion  with  his 
own  college.     (Bodington,  54,107  seq.) 

We  have  strong  evidence  from  Wales  urging  the  expediency  of  utilising,  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  the  colleges  recently  established  at  Aberystwith,  Bangor,  and 
Cardiff;  and  Mr.  Williams,  the  Chairman  of  the  Cardifi"  School  Board,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Cardiff"  College,  stated  that  the  authorities  of  that  college 
were  prepared  to  make  arrangements  for  supplying  the  professional  as  well  as  the 
general  education  of  the  students,  and  he  contemplated  the  co-operation  of  the  school 
board  with  the  college.     (L.  Williams,  39,416  seq.) 

Dr.  Morrison,  the  principal  of  the  Glasgow  Free  Church  Training  College,  gave 
much  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  working  of  the  university  teaching  in  connexion 
with  the  professional  preparation  of  a  training  college,  and  as  to  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting students  in  training  to  make  their  own  arrangements,  under  due  supervision, 
for  boarding  and  lodging.     (Morrison,  38,397  seq.) 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  expansion  to  our  present  system  of 
traming,  by  permitting  students  to  lodge  at  home,  or  in  lodging  houses  of  approved 
character  and  respectability,  to  utilise  the  colleges  and  other  places  of  higher  instruc- 
tion, which  are  willing  to  aid  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  educational  faculties  in  such  colleges  either  in  conjunction  with  or  apart 
from  the  local  school  board. 

We  think  that  the  training  of  teachers  should  not  begin  so  early  as  to  interfere  with 
their  previous  education,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  present  age  of  training  should  not 
be  lowered. 

At  the  same  time  we  think  that  an  experiment,  such  as  the  one  indicated  in  the 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  M.  McCarthy,  might  be  tried  ;  especially  as  the  general 
lines  of  his  proposal  are  very  similar  to  those  indicated  in  the  thoughtful  evidence  of 
Dr.  Graham,  principal  of  Hammersmith  Training  College.  He  has  established  a 
preparatory  class  in  his  college,  of  students  between  17  and  18,  to  fit  ill-taught 
pupil-teachers  for  the  college  course.  He  sketches  his  idea  of  a  course  of  training 
(Q.  12,052).  He  would  admit  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  into  the 
training  colleges  for  the  first  year  without  examination,  at  the  end  of  that  year  he 
would  let  them  begin  a  two  years'  course  of  training  on  condition  of  their  passing 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  that  [the  first]  year;  and  during  the  second  year  which 
would  correspond  to  the  present  first  year  he  would  make  them  do  practically  the 
work  which  is  now  done  during  the  two  years,  because  it  could  be  done  then ;  the 
tihird  year  would  be  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  practical  work  of  teaching  in 
the  practising  schools.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  similar  to  what  is  carried  on  in 
Prussia. 
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We  see  no  objection  to  the  exi.stonce  of  more  than  one  method  of  training  being 
recognised  by  the  Education  Department,  provided  that  the  essentials  of  thorough 
education,  and  sound  technical  preparation  in  the  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching, 
are  secured,  and  while  we  should  prefer  for  all  the  wider  intellectual  range  of  thought 
which  may  be  expected  from  contact  with  a  university,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
existing  system  may  be  continued  side  by  side  with  the  new  schemes  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  boarding  or  day  training  colleges,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  so  long  as  the  pupil-teachers  are  drawn  from  uneducated  homes,  and  come  to 
college  80  badly  prepared  as  they  now  are,  the  undivided  influence  of  a  good  board- 
ing-college will  probably  be  of  advantage  to  them,  and  in  any  case  boarding  arrange- 
ments will  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  students  who  attend  colleges  at  a  distance 
from  their  home.  But  in  proportion  as  the  colleges  are  brought  within  reach  of  the 
homes  of  the  students,  and  these  are  drawn  from  families  of  wider  education,  we 
consider  that  the  preservation  and  extension  of  the  home  influence,  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  training  college,  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

As  to  the  government  of  the  new  training  colleges,  we  think,  without  defining  too 
minutely  how  they  should  be  administered,  that  their  government  should  be  both 
educational  and  of  a  local  representative  character.  We  doubt  whether  the  school 
board  alone,  or  the  local  college  alone,  would  be  the  best  body ;  perhaps  a  council 
representative  bor.h  of  the  higher  education  and  of  the  school  boards  in  large  towns  ; 
and  in  counties  where  there  are  no  large  towns,  a  delegation  of  the  county  rating 
authority  might  be  constituted,  working  in  conjunction  with  representatives  of  the 
Education  Department. 

The  introduction  of  these  changes  would,  we  believe,  make  it  easy  by  degrees  to 
substitute  trained  for  untrained  teachers  in  our  schools,  and  would  greatly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  trained  teachers  themselves. 


CHAPTER  6. 


Religious  Instruction. 

The  declared  object  of  the  formation  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Policy  of 
1839  was  to  promote  the  religious  welfare  as  well  as  the  intellectual  education  of  the  ^^^^* 
children  attending  elementary  schools.  [Cumin,  170 — 173]  In  the  instructions  to 
inspectors  issued  in  August  1840,  when  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  Lord  President, 
the  inspectors  were  informed  that  "  their  Lordships  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  no 
"  plan  of  education  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  which  intellectual  instruction  is  not 
"  subordinate  to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  children  by  the 
"  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion.  [Minutes,  1839 — 40,  pp.  22 — 24.]"  In 
this  policy  the  leaders  of  both  the  great  Parliamentary  parties  were  agreed ;  and  for 
many  years  successives  Codes  provided  that — 

"  Every  school  aided  from  the  grant  must  be  either — 

"  {a. )  A  school  in  connexion  with  some  recognised  religious  denomination  ;  or 
"  (b.)  A  school  in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  Scriptures  are  read  daily 
from  the  authorised  version."     (Article  8,  Code,  1870.) 

This  Article  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  the  Code  of  1870.  Section  97  of  the 
Education  Act  of  that  year  enacted  that  after  March  31st,  1871,  the  conditions  to  be 
fulfilled  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  "  shall  not  require  that 
"  the  school  shall  be  in  connexion  with  a  religious  denomination,  or  that  rehgious 
"  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  school."  The  Act  of  1870  affirmed  the  principle  iMnciple 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  religious  instruction  for  children  Act  of  1870. 
attending  public  elementary  schools. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Norris,  who  was  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  from  1849 
to  1864,  informed  us  that  the  instructions  which  were  put  before  him  in  1849  required 
him  to  examine  the  children  attending  Church  of  England  schools  not  only  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  in  the  Church  Catechism  very  carefully,  to  inquire  further  what 
were  their  habits  in  respect  of  private  prayer  and  in  respect  of  attendance  at  divine 
worship.  "  All  this,"  said  the  witness  "  I  was  to  report  to  my  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education."  [Norris,  47,352.]  These  instructions,  under  the 
agreement   between   the   Education   Department   and    the   heads   of    the   Church    of 
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England,  were  drawn  up  by  the  Archbishops.  lu  the  instructions  of  1862,  when  the 
Revised  Code  came  into  operation,  the  same  view  was  taken  of  the  primary  importance 
of  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  a  school,  and  unless  the  religious  knowledge 
of  the  children  and  their  discipline  and  behaviour  were  satisfactory,  the  inspector 
might  refuse  to  examine  the  school,  or,  if  he  did  not  resort  to  this  extreme  measure, 
he  might  recommend  the  cutting  down  of  the  grant.  [Norris,  47,352.]  But  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Act  of  1,870,  section  7,  that  it  should  no  longer  be  any  part  of  the 
duties  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  to  inquire  into  any  instruction  on  religious  subjects 
given  in  schools  receiving  grants  from  Parliament,  or  to  examine  any  scholar  in  such 
schools  in  any  religious  subject  or  book. 

The  Act  leaves  perfect  freedom  to  the  managers  of  denominational  schools  to  give 
the  most  definite  religious  instruction  before  or  after,  or  before  and  after,  the  ordinary 
secular  work  of  the  school.  In  giving  this  instruction  they  can  use  the  catechisms 
and  formularies  of  the  church  with  which  the  schools  are  connected ;  but,  at  the  wish 
of  the  parent,  any  child  may  be  withdrawn  from  it.  School  boards  are  also  left  at 
liberty  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  children  attending  schools  under  their 
management;  but,  as  in  denominational  schools,  this  instruction  is  to  be  given  before 
or  after — or  before  and  after — the  secular  work  of  the  school,  and  any  children  may 
be  withdrawn  from  it  at  the  wish  of  their  parents. 

A  further  restriction  is  imposed  on  the  religious  instruction  given  in  board  schools. 
Section  14,  commonly  known  as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  prevents  the  introduction 
into  a  board  school  of  any  catechism  or  formulary  which  would  identify  the  school 
with  any  particular  religious  denomination. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  examined  expressed  their  belief  that  the  Act  of 
1870  had,  in  various  ways,  tended  to  lessen  the  importance  of  religious  teaching  in 
the  estimate  of  managers,  teachers,  and  children,  and  to  impair  its  efficiency. 
[Warburton,  8747,  8415  ;  Grove,  14,898 ;  Richards,  25,795-9,  25,840 ;  McNeile,  33,828, 
33,833-4,  34,123-4  ;  Gilmore,  34,620 ;  Allies,  9745,  9747.]  But  it  is  clear  from  the 
evidence  submitted  to  us  that  while  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  school  boards 
of  the  country  have  made  large  provision  for  the  "  undenominational  "  instruction  of 
the  children  attending  their  schools,  the  Act  has  done  nothing  to  lessen  the  power 
of  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  to  use  them  for  the  maintenance  and  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  churches  with  which  they  are  associated.  We  have  been 
specially  impressed  with  the  remarkable  vigour  with  which  the  schools  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  being  worked  in  the  interests  of 
those  two  great  ecclesiastical  organisations. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  believe  that  the  inculcation  of  religious  truth  in  some 
definite  doctrinal  form  should  constitute  a  portion  of  the  daily  teaching  of  every  child 
attending  school,  have  no  occasion  to  regard  the  results  of  the  legislation  of  1870 
with  dissatisfaction.  To  the  majority  of  those  who  hold  this  position  the  day  school 
is  virtually  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Church,  and  its  primary  purpose  is  to 
instruct  the  children  in  religious  truth  and  to  train  them  in  the  discharge  of  religious 
duty.  They  believe  that  neither  the  instruction  nor  the  training  can  be  efiectual 
unless  it  rests  on  definite  religious  doctrine,  and  is  made  part  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  school.  Whatever  apprehension  they  may  have  felt  when  the  Act  of  1870  was 
passed,  experience  has  proved  that  their  fears  were  illusory.  The  schools  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  rendering  to  those  great 
ecclesiastical  organisations  a  larger  service  than  they  ever  rendered  before. 

(1.)  Since  1870  the  nuvtiber  of  children  receiving  definite  religious  instruction  and 
training  has  enormously  increased.  In  1870  the  Church  ef  England  had  6,382  schools, 
with  accommodation  for  1,365,080  children ;  in  1886  it  had  11,864  schools,  with 
accommodation  for  2,548,673  :  in  1870  the  average  attendance  was  844,334,  in  1886 
it  had  risen  to  1,634,354.  In  1870  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  350  schools, 
with  accommodation  for  101,556  children  ;  in  1886  it  had  892  schools,  with  accom- 
modation for  310,233  :  in  1870  the  average  attendance  was  66,066,  in  1886  it  had 
risen  to  180,701.  We  are  unable  to  make  a  similar  comparison  for  the  schools  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  in  the  returns  of  1870  they  were  not  distinguished  from 
British  schools  which  claim  to  be  undenominational. 

(2.)  The  time  which  is  appropriated  to  religious  instruction  and  observances  in  schools 
connected  with  the  Church  of  England  has  not  diminished.  And  though,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Waller,  the  time  given  to  these  purposes  in  Wesleyan 
schools  has  "  certaiidy  diminished,"  the  witness  thought  that  religious  teaching  for 
30  or  40  minutes  daily  ought  to  give  very  satisfactory  results  [Waller,  7019-20],  and 
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he  informed  us  that,  taking  tbe  Wesleyan  schools  as  a  whole,  about  45  minutes  are 
spent  in  religions  teaching  and  religious  observances. 

(3.)  In  Church  of  England  schools  and  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  diocesan  inspection  appears  to  have  made  the  religious  instruction 
more  systematic  and  more  thmvugh. 

(4.)  The  evidence  submitted  to  us  shows  that  vry  few  children  are  with/iraion  from 
religious  instruction  under  clause  7  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  great  value  of  definite  religious  instruction  in  day  schools 
may,  therefore,  congratulate  themselves  that,  as  compared  with  1870,  the  number  of 
children  in  denominational  schools  has  greatly  increased,  and  that  the  denominational 
instruction  has  been  made  more  effective. 

Our  evidence  shows  that  there  are  many  who  think  that  "  undenominational " 
religious  instruction  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible,  but  it  also  shows  that  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  children  in  public  elementary  schools  should  be  instructed  in 
the  contents  of  the  Bible — in  its  biographies,  its  parables,  its  miracles,  its  moral 
precepts,  and  the  large  outlines  of  its  religious  teaching — and  that  instruction  of  this 
kind  may  be  given  without  any  bias  in  favour  of  any  definite  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal 
system.  They  believe  that  such  instruction  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the 
parents,  and  that  it  is  the  ministers  of  religion,  rather  than  the  parents,  who  desire 
that  the  rehgious  instruction  given  in  day  schools  should  be  more  definite.     They  also  ' 

believe  that  the  knowledge  which  the  children  receive  from  instruction  of  this  kind  is, 
in  itself,  of  great  value ;  that  it  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  character  and  conduct ; 
and  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  Churches. 

While  those  who  hold  this  theory  of  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  that  ought  to 
be  given  in  schools  which  are  aided  by  Parliament,  and  at  which  children  of  parents 
associated  with  churches  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  polity  and  crfeed  are 
compelled  to  attend,  may  regret  that  the  accommodation  in  board  schools  does  not 
provide  for  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  country,  they  will  regard 
with  satisfaction  many  of  the  facts  which  appear  in  our  evidence.* 

(1.)  An  enormous  majority  of  the  school  boards  of  England  and  a  lavfje  majority  of 
the  school  boards  of  Wales  have  provided  in  their  schools  for  daily  prayers,  for  the 
singing  of  hymns,  and  for  the  "  undenominational  "  instruction  of  the  children  in 
the  Bible. 

(2.)  The  time  appropriated  to  religious  observances  and  instruction  is  adequate  ;  and 
the  school  boards  are  solicitous  that  it  should  not  be  encroached  upon  by  the  secular 
work  of  their  schools. 

(3.)  Most  of  the  larger  boards  and  many  of  the  smaller  boards  have  adopted  schemes 
of  religious  instruction  in  order  to  make  the  teaching  systematic. 

(4.)  Many  of  the  boards  have  provided  for  the  regular  examination  of  the  children 
in  religious  knowledge  and  the  teachers  are  aware  that  importance  is  attached  by  the 
boards  to  the  reports  of  the  examiners. 

(5.)  The  evidence  submitted  to  us  shows  that  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
value  religious  instruction  of  this  kind  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  children  is 
satisfactory. 

In  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  Conclusion, 
attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  day  schools,  if 
any  attempt  were  made  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  1870  by  compelling  all  schools 
receiving  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  provide  religious  instruction.  Any 
such  attempt  would  be  certain  to  provoke  angry  controversy  and  resolute  resistance, 
and  might  end  in  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  the  amount  of  the  religious 
teaching  now  given  in  public  elementary  schools. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  evidence  which  was  submitted  to  us  by  Noncon- 
witnesses  representing  several  Nonconformist  denominations.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  of  fojni'st 
Huddersfield,  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  for  1888,  ^»'"'^^^^** 
would  be  satisfied   to  exclude  religious  teaching  altogether  from  public  elementary 
schools,  and  to  leave  all  the  religious  teaching  to  the  Sunday  school,  the  parents. 


*  Of  3,470,509  children  in  average  attendance  at  elementary  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  1,944',622  are  in  attendance  at  schools  connected  wiLh  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  or  vnth  the  Eonian  Catholic  Church  ;  and  these  schools  obtain  from  the  grant  1,621,486/. 
Tlic  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  at  l)oard  schoiils  is  1,272,151  ;  ard  these  schools  obtivin  from 
the  grant  1,115,6.31/.  British  undenominational  and  other  schools,  in  which  the  religious  instruction  varies 
considerably,  have  253,696  children  in  average  attendance;  and  receive  218,588/.  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant. 
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and  the  clergy.  [Bruce,  44,144-151.]  The  Rev.  John  Atkinson,  president  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  is  also  prepared  to  exclude  religious  teaching  from 
public  elementary  schools ;  he  does  not  object  altogether  to  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  though  he  "  can  see  difficulties  in  the  way  even  of  admitting  that." 
[Atkinson,  44,592.]  The  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  president  of  the  Baptist  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  (1886-87),  stated  that  he  himself  and  those  whom  he  represented 
objected  to  receiving  aid  from  the  State  for  religious  instruction ;  that  the  Baptists 
had  declined  to  receive  grants  for  their  day  schools  before  1870,  because  the  grants 
were  made  conditional  on  the  giving  of  religious  teaching ;  but  that  in  1870,  he  and 
his  friends  at  Accrington  established  a  school  which  is  practically  a  secular  school, 
because  there  is  no  formal  religious  instruction  given  to  the  children,  though  in  cases 
of  discipline  the  teachers  are  perfectly  free  to  urge  religious  sanctions  with  a  view 
to  secure  the  practice  of  virtue.  [Williams,  44,702-14.]  The  Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey,  of 
Birmingham,  is  in  favour  of  a  system  of  secular  instruction  under  universal  school 
boards.     [Crosskey,  41, 144. "| 

The  grounds  on  which  these  witnesses  rest  their  objection  to  the  provision  of 
religious  instruction  in  public  elementary  schools  deriving  parb  of  their  support  either 
from  a  Parliamentary  grant,  or  from  rates,  or  from  both,  are  of  various  kinds.  "  It 
seems  to  us,"  said  the  Rev.  C.  Williams,  "  to  be  contrary  to  the  very  essence  of  the 
"  Gospel  for  that  Gospel  to  become  in  any  way  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State 
"  or  for  its  propagation  to  depend  to  the  least  extent  upon  the  aid  of  the  State." 
[Williams,  44,797.]  The  Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey  said  "  Religion  cannot  be  taught  in  a 
"  school  like  grammar  and  arithmetic  ;  the  children  associating  it  with  their  ordinary 
"  lessons  will  never  feel  its  power ;  the  Bible  suffers  by  being  made  a  class  book 
"  like  a  grammar,  and  the  giving  of  information  about  the  Bible  is  confounded  with 
"  religious  teaching.  I  quote  from  many  questions,  one  lately  asked  in  a  religious 
"  examination :  W  hat  was  the  special  mission  of  the  following  prophets,  Ahijah, 
"  Shemaiah,  Micaiah?  For  young  children  to  be  induced  to  think  that  this  is 
"  religious  teaching  seems  to  me  to  destroy  within  them  the  sense  of  what  religion 
"  is."  "  The  children  receiving  their  religion  as  a  task  lesson  have  their  religious 
"  impressions  injured  ;  they  are  punished  if  they  do  not  do  their  proper  lessons  in 
"  it,  and  the  associations  with  the  work  are  all  as  harsh  and  hard  as  those  connected 
"  with  their  ordinary  lessons.  I  have  myself  seen  children  standing  apart  to  bo 
"  caned  for  lack  of  attention  during  Bible  work.  To  connect  children  with  a  living 
"  church  is  the  great  thing  wanted  for  their  religious  life  ;  and  they  will  feel  less 
"  disposed  ro  connect  themselves  with  a  cnurch,  which  is  really  what  will  protect 
"  them  and  redeem  them,  when  religion  is  made  a  task  lesson  in  school  than  when 
"  it  is  relegated  to  the  Church  itself."  [Cros&key,  41,123,  41,125.]  The  witness 
thinks  that  "  the  teachers  of  religion  should  be  religious  people  "  [Crosskey,  41,441]  ; 
that  religious  teaching  is  a  matter  which  belongs  to  the  Church  and  not  to  the 
State,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  that  "  it  is  most  effectively  given  in  connexion  with 
"  a  living  Christian  church  " ;  that  the  churches  abdicate  one  of  the  most  important 
of  their  functions  in  declining  the  responsibility  for  teaching  religion  to  the  children 
of  the  people ;  and  that  they  permit  it  to  be  done  "  in  a  far  less  effective  way  than 
"  they  could  do  it  themselves."  [Crosskey,  41,426-7.]  Dr.  Crosskey  is  not  of  opinion 
that  the  qualifications  and  training  of  an  efficient  teacher  of  secular  subjects  are 
identical  with  those  which  are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  religion.  "I  believe,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  skill  which  is  needed  for  religious  teaching  is  of  a  special  and  peculiar 
"  kind  ;  it  is  largely  determined  by  the  religious  character  of  the  man  and  his  various 
"  natural  aptitudes  in  connexion  with  the  depth  of  his  religious  faith."  [Crosskey, 
41,597.] 

We  do  not  understand  the  Nonconformist  witnesses  to  maintain  that  the  teachers, 
either  under  school  boards  or  under  denominational  managers,  are  persons  without 
religious  faith ;  but  they  contend  that  it  is  impossible  for  boards  composed  of  members 
belonging  to  different  churches  to  take,  account  of  religious  qualifications  in  the 
appointment  of  their  teachers ;  and  that  even  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  by 
denominational  managers,  though  membership  of  the  churches  with  which  the  schools 
are  connected  will  be  required,  general  professional  qualifications  are  likely  to  take 
precedence  of  special  aptitude  for  giving  religious  instruction.  We  are  told  that 
there  was  a  time  when  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  religious  men  and  women 
regarded  teaching  as  mainly  a  religious  work ;  but  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Norris 
doubts  "  whether  distinctly  religious  men  and  distinctly  religious  women  are  so 
'•  desirous  to  be  teachers  now  as  they  were  under  the  old  system."  [Norris,  47,350.] 
And  in  our  judgment  teaching,  under  the  present  conditions  of  English  elementary 
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education,  is  likely  to  be  regarded  less  and  less  as  a  religious  "  vocation "  and  more 
and  more  as  one  of  the  ordinary  professions. 

Dr.  Crosskey  pressed  for  secular  schools  under  universal  school  boards,  and  made 
the  following  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  religious  teaching: — "Under  universal 
"  school  boards  the  denominations  would  hold  their  schools  for  their  own  purposes, 
"  and  before  and  after  school  hovirs  would  have  an  opportunity  to  arrange  for  definite 
"  religious  instruction  by  religious  teachers  ;  it  wov;ld  be  separated  from  the  ordinary 
"  lesson  work,  and  would  be  hampered  by  no  restriction ;  religious  men  could  give 
"  their  whole  faith  in  an  rmdiluted  form,  and  impress  it  upon  the  children's  minds ; 
"  and  the  school  boards  could  offer  rooms  for  a  similar  purpose  before  or  after 
"  school  hours."  [Crosskey,  41,126.]  The  attempt  made  by  the  Religious  Education 
Society  to  carry  out  this  scheme  in  Birmingham  did  not  succeed ;  about  the  causes 
of  its  failure  there  are  differences  of  opinion.  [Burges,  45,354,  45,407  ;  Crosskey, 
41,134-6],  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Returns  of  1884,  that  about  40  of  the  smaller  boards  have  at  various  times 
made  arrangements  of  the  kind  that  Dr.  Crosskey  desires ;  and  in  the  answers  we 
received  to  our  Circular  D.  addressed  to  the  head  teachers  of  voluntary  and  board 
schools,  we  are  informed  that  out  of  3,161  departments  in  which  religious  instruction 
is  given  daily,  there  are  1,062  or  33  per  cent,  in  which  the  religious  instruction  is 
given  by  "  other  persons  as  well  as  the  teachers  ;'"'■  and  those  who  believe  that  religious 
instruction  might  be  given  by  "  other  persons  "  exclusively,  might  find  some  support 
for  their  contention  in  these  figures.  But  we  think  it  probable  that  the  persons 
"other  than  the  teacher"  who  give  religious  instruction  in  these  1,062  departments 
visit  the  schools  only  occasionally — rarely,  perhaps,  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
the  week. 

We  think  it  unnecessary,  however,  to  discuss  whether  it  would  be  possible  now 
or  desirable  at  ani/  time  for  Parliament  to  determine  that  all  schools  should  be  secular. 
The  witnesses  to  whose  evidence  we  are  now  directing  attention  believe  that  the 
religious  instruction  and  education  of  the  children  might  safely  be  left  to  other 
agencies  than  the  day  school ;  but  while  they  are  all  anxious  that  elementary  schools 
receiving  Parliamentary  aid  should  be  under  the  management  of  the  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  should  not  be  exclusively  connected  with  particular  churches, 
they  are  willing  that  the  school  board  of  every  district  should  determine  for  itself 
whether  or  not  it  will  make  provision  for  religious  teaching ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Williams 
of  Accrington  informed  us  that  he  believed  that  the  system  of  "  unsectarian  "  teaching 
adopted  by  most  of  the  great  school  boards  had  been  generally  accepted  by  his 
friends  as  a  working  compromise. 

But  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  indicates  how  strongly  several  Nonconformist 
communities  would  resent  the  proposal  to  make  religious  instruction  compulsory. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  we  turn  to  the  evidence  which  we  received  with  regard 
to  the  relations  between  public  elementary  schools  and  Sunday  schools. 

When  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed  there  was  a  general  impression  that  as  the  result  Sunday 
of  any  very  large  extension  of  the  provision  for  elementary  education  during  the  week,  ^'^  ^  **' 
the  attendance  of  children  at  Sunday  schools  was  likely  to  diminish;  and  it  was  the 
belief  of  some  of  the  witnesses  whom  we  examined  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  do  not  attend  Sunday  schools.  The 
Rev.  J.  Gilmore  stated  that  "  all  practical  men  know  that  the  attendance  of  children 
"  in  Sunday  schools  is  not  what  it  should  be."  [Gilmore,  34,956.]  The  Rev.  Dr.  Aston 
said  that  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  many  children  who  attend  the  day  schools  do 
"  not  attend  the  Sunday  schools,"  and  that  these  are  "  the  most  neglected  children, 
"  and  the  children  of  the  worst  parents."  [Aston,  46,040-1.]  The  Rev.  R.  B.  Burges 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  attendance  at  Sunday  schools  is  falling  off;  and  stated 
that  a  few  years  ago  he  collected  returns  from  the  Sunday  schools  in  Birmingham 
connected  with  all  religious  denominations,  and  it  was  shown  that  there  were  26,000 
children  on  the  books  of  public  elementary  schools  in  the  borough  who  were  not  on 
the  books  of  any  Sunday  school.     [Burges,  45,239.] 

The  accuracy  and  completeness  of  this  estimate  was,  however,  contested  by  another 
witness  from  Birmingham — the  Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey — who  expressed  his  belief,  founded 
on  inquiries  made  some  years  ago,  that  the  per-centage  of  children  attending  the  board 

•  In  the  summary  there  is  a  shght  iliscrepniicy  between  the  liguies  given  in  two  diirerent  cohjnins.  Tlie 
number  of  departments  in  which  religions  instruction  is  "given  daily  "  is  3,161  ;  but  the  number  in  which 
the  religious  instruction  is  given  ♦'  by  teacher  "  is  3,220.  Tlie  explanation  may  be  that  in  3,220  (lopai  tnients 
religious  instniction  is  given — but  not  given  daily.  This  slight  discrepancy  does  not  aft'ecl  the  Argument  in 
the  text. 
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schools  of  Birmingham  who  also  attend  Sunday  schools  is  very  large ;  but  this  witness 
could  give  us  no  information  with  regard  to  the   attendance  at  Sunday  schools  of 
the  children  attending  voluntary  schools  in  Birmingham.     Evidence  as  to  the  large 
proportion  of  the  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  that  also  attend  Sunday 
schools  was  given  by  witnesses  from  other  parts  of  England.     The   Ven.  Archdeacon 
Stamer,  rector  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  said,  "  by  far  the  larger  proportion  "  of  the  day 
school  children  are  in  Sunday  schools.     [Stamer,  24,288.]     According  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Nunn,  "  a  very  large  number  "  of  the  children  of  Manchester  and  Lancashire  generally 
attend  Sunday  schools.     [Nunn,  36,921.]     In  Accrington,   according   to   the  Rev.  C. 
Williams,   "  with  the  exception  of  the  children  of   a  few  infidels  (and  they,"  he  said, 
"  are  very  few  indeed  among  us),  every  child  attends  some  Sunday  school."     [Wil- 
liams, 44,752.]      In   Huddersfield    "the   children    almost   invariably   attend    Sunday 
"  schools."     [Tait,    20,517.]      "  With   very   few   exceptions "    all    the   children   that 
attend  the  board  schools  go  to  some  Sunday  school  [Tait,  20,520] ;  and  in  reply  to 
the  question   "  do  you  fancy  that  the  religious  instruction  of  that  particular  class 
*'  for  whom    an   industrial  school  is  needed,    is  provided  for  in  any  way  at  all  ? " 
the  witness  answered,   "  some  of  these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  go  to  Sunday  schools." 
[Tait,  20,732.]     Mr.   J.  Bradbury,  master  of  the  Abney  British  School,  Mossley,  said 
that  "  the  whole  of  the  children  "  attending  his  school  also  attend  the  Sunday  school. 
[Bradbury,  22,643.]     Mr.  Mark  Wilks,  while  of  opinion  that  the  Sunday  school  system 
is  not  so   successful  in  London  as  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  said  that  not  only  is 
there  a  very  large  number  of  children  m  the  London  Sunday  schools,  but  that  in  some 
parts  of  London  there  is  a  special  effort  to  draw  into  Sunday  schools  children  of  the 
destitute  class  [Wilks,  48,961-2]  ;  and  Mr.  Powell,  a  visitor  under  the  London  board, 
said  that  in  his  district  children  who  attend  the  day  schools  badly,  attend  the  Sunday 
schools  well,  and  that  the  very  parents  on  whom  he  has  to  bring  the  force  of  the 
law  in  order  to  compel  them  to  send  their  children  to  day  schools,  boast  that  they  send 
their  children  to  Sunday  school  regularly.     [Powell,  52,913-18.] 

On  this  subject  we  also  received  evidence  from  the  official  representatives  of  three 
Sunday  school  associations — Mr.  E.  Towers,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union;  Mr.  John  Palmer,  a  representative  of  the  Church  of  England 
Sunday  School  Institute ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly,  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Union. 

Mr.  Towers  informed  us  that  his  colleague  in  the  secretariat  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union  had  prepared  statistics  showing  that  the  total  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  of 
the  Sunday  schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  5.200,000.  [Towers,  42,385.]  "  The 
"  Church  of  England  Sunday  schools  have  2,222,000;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
"  825,000  in  round  numbers  ;  the  Congregationalists,  686,000 ;  the  Baptists,  426,000 ; 
"  the  Primitive  Methodists,  369,000;  the  Methodist  Free  Church,  186,000;  the 
"  Calvinistic  Methodists  (principally  in  Wales),  176,000.  Then  Ave  have  thirty 
"  denominations  that  go  from  81,000  to  68,000,  and  36,000  and  so  on.  The  total  is, 
"  as  I  have  said,  5,200,000."  [Towers,  42,386.]  The  average  attendance  throughout 
England  is  from  66  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  registers.  [Towers,  42,556.] 
The  witness  believed  that  though  in  some  parts  of  England  a  certain  proportion  of 
children  and  young  people  go  to  Sunday  schools  who  are  socially  above  the  class  that 
generally  attend  public  elementary  schools,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those  who 
attend  Sunday  schools,  especially  in  the  provinces,  are  of  the  class  for  which  the 
public  elementary  schools  are  provided.  [Towers,  42,440-1.]  Mr.  Palmer  also  stated 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  children  attending  Church  of  England  schools  belong  to 
the  class  who  use  elementary  schools.  [Palmer,  45,815.]  He  also  said  that  "parents  . 
"  send  their  children  to  Sunday  schools  whether  they  are  themselves  connected  with 
•'  religious  denominations  or  not;"  that  he  had  known  cases  in  which  parents  living 
irreligious  and  immoral  lives  took  pains  to  send  their  children  to  Sunday  schools ; 
and  that  "  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  existing  among  parents,  of  the  lower  classes 
"  particularly,  that  their  children  should  receive  some  sort  of  religious  instruction ; 
"  they  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  in  many  instances  about  religion  themselves ; 
"  but  they  have  an  idea  (it  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  sentiment)  that  their  children 
"  should  receive  religious  instruction."  [Palmer,  45,834-6.]  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly, 
speaking  for  Wesleyan  schools,  said  "  the  vast  majority  of  our  scholars  come  from 
"  the  artisan  and  working  class  population."     [Kelly,  45,924.] 

Mr.  Towers  stated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  children  attending  Sunday  schools 
generally  are  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  that  therefore  there  are  in  round  numbers 
4,000,000  Sunday  school  children  who  are  over  seven.     [Towers,  42,435.] 
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We  believe  that  these  remarkable  figures  confirm  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  who 
assured  us  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children  in  attendance  at  public  elementary 
schools  are  also  in  attendance  at  Sunday  schools.  For  an  analysis  and  discussion  of 
the  figures  we  refer  to  a  memorandum  prepared  and  submitted  to  us  by  our  colleague, 
Dr.  Dale,  and  appended  to  this  chapter. 

Both  Mr,  Palmer,  of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Towers,  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  gave  us  interesting  information  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  these  institutions  for  increasmg  the  efficiency  of  Sunday  schools. 
They  issue  magazines  and  manuals  specially  prepared  for  Sunday  school  teachers ; 
notes  of  lessons  graded  for  different  classes ;  and  all  kinds  of  "  Sunday  school 
"  material."  The  Bible  lessons  of  the  Sunday  School  Union  are  laid  out  for  seven 
years  so  as  to  cover  the  "  children's  Sunday  school  age,"  which  the  Union  considers 
should  be  at  least  seven  years.  Both  the  Institute  and  the  Union  send  out  specially 
qualified  persons  to  different  parts  of  England  to  give  normal  lessons  and  to  mstruct 
teachers  in  the  art  of  teaching.  They  also  hold  examinations  for  teachers.  They 
inspect  schools  when  requested  to  do  so.  Mr.  Towers  informed  us  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  teachers  of  schools  connected  with  a  particular  congregation 
meet  every  week  in  a  "preparation  class "  conducted  by  their  minister  to  prepare 
their  lessons  for  the  following  Sunday ;  in  some  cases  the  teachers  of  the  schools 
connected  with  several  congregations  meet  weekly  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sunday 
School  Union  has  done  very  much  to  encourage  the  formation  of  these  classes  in  ail 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  [Palmer,  45,776;  Towers,  42,453-67.]  The  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Sunday  School  Union  carries  on  work  of  the  same  kind.     [Kelly,  45,911.J 

We  gathered  from  these  witnesses  that  the  great  extension  of  day  school  education 
since  1870  had,  in  various  ways,  favourably  affected  Sunday  schools.  Sunday  school 
teachers  are  relieved  of  the  drudgery  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
[Kelly,  45,852.  j  "  The  intellect  of  the  scholars  has  been  sharpened."  L^^^ly* 
45,b53.]  There  has  been  an  "  outward  improvement  in  their  character"  as  far  as 
their  morals,  their  order,  and  their  discipline  are  concerned.  [Towers,  42,50b.J 
Mr,  Kelly  laid  emphasis  on  the  improvements  in  organisation  and  in  methods  of 
teaching  which  had  been  introduced  of  late  years  from  the  day  school  into  the 
Sunday  school.     [Kelly,  45,857-8.] 

Mr.  Kelly  attaches  very  great  value  to  the  religious  teaching  given  in  day  schools. 
He  said  :  "  Scripture  facts  are  memorised  better  and  practical  moral  duties  are  taught 
"  in  the  day  schools  by  which  the  morals   of  the  children   are,  we  think,  improved." 
[Kelly,  45,856.]     He  also  believes  that  the  religious  teaching  in  dey  schools  contributes 
to  the  formation  of  religious  faith  and  the  deepening  of  religious  earnestness.     He 
said  "  we  can   trace  a  considerable  number  of  church  members  whose  religious  life 
"  has  been  nurtured  greatly  by  the  day  schoolmasters."     [Kelly,  45,865.]     Mr.  Palmer 
thinks  that  the  religious    teaching   in   the    day    school    "  has   had    a  good  effect  in 
"  impressing  scholars  with  the  importance  of  religious  teaching,  by  making  it  part 
"  of  the  regular  teaching  of  the  school."     He  added,    *'  it  is  also  important  to  us 
"  because  it  can  be  given  on  five  days  of  the  week,  whereas  we,  as  Sunday  school 
"  teachers,  can  only  devote  some  three  hours  on   Sunday  to  it."     [Palmer,  45,778.1 
He  thinks  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  religious 
knowledge  of  children  attending  Sunday  schools;    they  come  to  the  schools   better 
grounded    in    the    facts   of   the   Bible,    and   therefore    better    prepared   for    further 
instruction,  and  this  improvement  has  taken  place  in  children  attending  all  public 
elementary  schools  ;  the  children  attending  church  day  schools  during  the  week  know 
more   about   the    Prayer  Book ;  but  in  Scriptural  knowledge  he  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  progress  of  children  brought  up  in  board  schools  and  those  brought  up 
in  voluntary    schools.      [Palmer,  45,7»l-8.]       With  regard   to   the   higher   euus    of 
religious  instruction,  the  witness  said,  "  I  think  the  work  of  the  day  scJiool   consists 
"  principally  in  the  imparting  of  secular   knowledge,  and  the  special  work  of  the 
"  Sunday  school  is  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  the  heart  and  conscience."     [Palmer, 
45,791.]     He  values  the  foundations  of  religious  knowledge  which  are  laid  in  the 
day   schools ;  "  but,"    added,  "  without   wishing   to   minimise    the   amount  of  good 
-'  effected  by  the  day  school  instruction,  I  think  the  application  of  religious  truth  is 
"  more   efiectively    carried   out   in    the    Sunday    school.  "     [Palmer,   45,79:^-4.]     On 
being  further  pressed  as  to  whether  he  meant  that  no  religious  teaching  is  given  m 
day  schools  which  directly  applies  religious  knowledge  and  truth  to  actual  life,  the 
witness  replied  :  "  I  did  not  mean  that  no  such  instruction  was  given,  but  rather  that 
"  it  is  better  and  more  completely  done  in  the  Sunday  school,"     [Palmer,  45,798.] 
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Mr.  Palmer  also  thinks  that  a  good  Sunday  school  teacher  will  in  some  cases  be 
quite  as  competent  and  in  some  cases  more  successful  in  giving  a  Sunday  school 
lesson  than  a  "  trained  teacher  belonging  to  a  day  school."     [Palmer,  45,790.] 

Mr.  Towers,  while  recugnisiug  tne  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  the 
children  which  has  resuliecl  r'lona  the  extension  of  elementary  education  during  recent 
years,  does  not  think  that  "  the  day  achojl  teaching  in  public  elementary  scliools  has 
"  had  the  blightest  influence  uiiou  them  religiously."  |  Towers,  42,3'SO,  42,420-2. J 
He  would  not  exclude  the  Bible  from  public  elementary  schools,  but  he  attaches  no 
importance  to  the  religious  teaching  that  is  given  in  them ;  he  thinks  that  "  it  may 
"  uo  as  much  harm  as  good.'"  [Towers,  42,506-7.]  He  doubts  even  whether  the 
mere  knowledge  of  Scripture  that  is  given  m  day  schools  is  likely  to  be  retained. 
"  1  have  seen,"  said  the  witness,  '"a  pupil-teacher  teaching  the  history  of  Joseph  with 
"  a  cane  in  his  hands,  and  caning  the  children  for  not  giving  the  proper  answers ; 
"  that  knowledge  will  be  there  all  right  a  week  or  a  month  hence,  but  twelve  months 
"  hence  they  would  not  remember  a  word  of  it."  [Towers,  42,554.1  As  a  rule  he  did 
not  think  that  the  children's  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  had  improved,  owing  to 
the  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  [Towers,  42,543-9.]  The  witness  attributed 
the  superior  religious  influence  of  Sunday  schools  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
motives  may  lead  men  and  women  to  enler  the  teaching  profession,  apart  from  a 
desire  to  benefit  the  children  religiously ;  but  this,  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases,  is  the  supreme  motive  with  those  who  teach  in  Sunday  schools.  [Towers,' 
42,450-2.] 

"We  do  not  think  that  it  lies  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission  to  ofier  any 
judgment  on  the  conflict  of  opinion  between  these  witnesses  m  respect  to  the  value 
of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  our  public  elementary  schools  as  a  means  of 
creating  personal  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  children,  and  encouraging  religious 
earneetness.  On  that  question  diti'trences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  facts  are  rooted  in 
deeper  uitiorences  of  conviction  in  relation  to  the  central  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life 
ot  man.  iJur,  as  throughout  the  whole  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  thai  the  religious  teaching  and  influence  of  the  day  school  is  a  subject  which 
is  regarded  by  large  numbers  of  persons  with,  perhaps,  a  keener  and  intenser 
interest  than  its  relation  to  the  enlargement  and  discipline  of  the  intellect,  we  have 
thought  It  our  duty  to  give  a  summary  of  this  evidence. 

\V  e  believe  that  all  wno  care  for  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people 
must  regard,  with  deep  satisfaction,  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  Sunday  schools 
of  all  churches  in  securing  do  large  an  attendance  of  scholars,  notwithstanding  the 
receiii  Uevelupment  of  public  elementary  education.  Without  the  aid  of  a  compulsory 
law  theie  is  a  larger  number  of  scholars  m  the  Sunday  schools  of  England  and 
\V  ales  than  m  ttie  public  elementary  schools ;  and  the  immense  majority  of  the 
scholars  m  both  descriptions  of  schools  belong  to  the  same  class  of  the  community. 
We  think  that  greali  honour  is  due  to  the  institutions  which  were  represented  before 
us  for  the  energy  with  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Sunday  school  instruction.  But  we  were  especially  impressed  with  those  parts  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Towers,  which  show  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools  with  which  they  are  connected  are 
above  the  age  at  which  children  leave  the  elementary  schools.  The  intellectual  benefit 
which  these  young  people  secure  by  continuing  their  education  for  so  many  years 
alter  leaving  the  uay  buuool  is  coubiderable.  'they  are  likely  not  only  to  preserve  a 
large  amount  of  the  knowledge  that  they  have  acquired,  but  to  augment  it  To  the 
uioial  advantage  which  they  must  denve  from  coming  into  contact  every  week  with 
intelligent  anu  kmdly  Christian  men  and  women,  who  are  not  only  their  teachers, 
but  their  fneuds,  we  attach  a  still  higher  value.  And  whatever  differences  may  exist 
with  regard  to  the  religious  power  ot  the  religious  instruction  given  m  day  schools, 
there  is  none  concerning  the  great  service  which  has  been  rendered  by  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  Sunday  schools  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  nation. 
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Memorandum  on  the  Aitendance  at  Stjnday  Schools  of  Children  attending  Public 
LLLJiE.NTAi.v  fci-iicoLS.     Prepared  by  K.  W.  Dale,  LL.D. 

The  figures  submitted  to  the  Commission  ly  Mr.  E.  Towers,  Mr.  Palmer,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly,  showing  the  number  of  scholars  attending  Sunday  schools  in 
England  and  "Wales,  are  so  remarkable   as   to  justify   and   demand    an   analysis  ''^ 


of 
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their  real  significance.  Those  submitted  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly  with  regard  to 
Wesleyan  Sunday  schools  (Kelly,  45.839-44),  which  are  coasilerably  in  excass  of  the 
figures  for  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools  given  by  Mr.  Towers,  are  drawn  from  complete 
and  trustworthy  returns.  They  are  from  1  iter  returns  than  thoje  represented  in  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Towers.  Those  submitted  by  Mr.  Palmer,  with  regard  to  the  Church 
of  England  Sunday  School  Institute,  are,  I  believe,  founded  on  returns  from  a 
majority  of  the  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  supplemented  by  an 
estimate  for  the  remainder  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Institute.  The  figures  for 
other  denominations  have  been  in  part  compiled  and  in  part  estimated  by  Mr.  Fountain 
Hartley,  Mr.  E.  Towers'  colleague  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  Sunday  School  Union. 
The  figures  cannot  have  the  authority  which  belongs  to  the  official  tables,  giving  the 
number  of  children  on  the  registers  of  our  public  elementary  schools ;  but  I  believe 
that  in  compiling  them  Mr.  Hartley  was  extremely  anxious  not  to  make  his  estimates 
excessive ;  and  if  they  are  substantially  accurate  they  throw  very  interesting  light 
on  a  question  which  has  frequently  occupied  the  Commission,  the  extent  to  Which 
children  attending  public  elementary  schools  also  attend  Sunday  schools. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  table  used  by  Mr.  Towers  in  giving  his  evidence : — 


England  and  Wales. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Church  of  England  Sunday  schools 

. 

^ 

. 

. 

. 

195,522 

2,222,890 

Wesleyan  Methodists  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

121,187 

825,625 

Cono;regationali»ts 

- 

- 

- 

- 

86,816 

686,956 

Baptists           -             .             - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

45,325 

426,520 

Primitive  Methodists  - 

- 

- 

. 

■  - 

67,148 

369,522 

Methodist  Free  Church 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25,905 

186,667 

Calvinistic  Methodists 

- 

- 

- 

- 

23,288 

176,981 

Methodist  New  Connexion 

. 

- 

- 

- 

11,013 

81,800 

Presbyterians  -              -              - 

- 

- 

. 

. 

6,591 

68,010 

Bible  Christians 

- 

. 

- 

• 

7,496 

36,524 

Unitarians       -             -             - 

- 

. 

. 

. 

3,535 

26,435 

Friends            ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,403 

2^352 

Wesleyan  Reform  Union 

• 

. 

. 

. 

3,140 

19,71) 

New  Church  (Swedc-nborgians) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

769 

0,423 

Lady  Huntingdon  Connexion  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4i}0 

4,G25 

Moravians        -             -             - 

- 

. 

- 

- 

610 

3,320 

Undenominational  mission  and  rogg 

ed  schools 

- 

- 

- 

3,289 

32,411 

Total 

593,427 

5,200,776 

In  dealing  with  the  figures  submitted  by  these  three  witnesses,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember,  first,  that  the  proportion  of  Sunday  school  scholars  under  7  is  much  less 
than  tlie  proportion  of  day  scholars  under  that  age.  In  public  elementary  schools  the 
scholars  under  7  arc  about  one  third  of  the  total  number ;  in  Sunday  schools,  according 
to  Mr.  Towers,  the  proportion  is  only  about  one  fifth.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  young  people  in  Sunday  schools  over  14,  the  age  at 
which  education  in  public  elementary  schools  generally  ceases.  For  the  proportion  of 
the  scholars  in  Sunday  schools  between  those  two  ages  we  have  to  rely  on  the  estimates 
of  the  witnesses ;  and  their  estimates  can  be  taken  as  only  approximately  exact. 

Mr.  Palmer  estimated  that  of  the  2,200,000  8chr>lars  in  Church  of  England  schools 
about  70  per  cent,  are  between  7  and  14,  or  1,540,000. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly  informed  us  that  since  1874  there  had  been  a  very  large 
increase  of  scholars  over  15  in  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools,  and  thought  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  scholars — 879,112 — about  one  fourth,  or  25  per  cent.,  are  over  13. 
Mr.  Kelly  has  furnished  me  with  the  elaborate  official  tables  for  1886  on  which  his 
evidence  was  based.  These  tables  summarise  exact  returns  received  by  the  Wesleyan 
Sunday  School  Union  from  the  officers  of  the  Wesleyan  districts  throughout  Great 
Britain.  From  the  total  of  879,112  scholars  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  7,036  for 
scholars  in  Scotland  (including  Shetland),  leaving  872,076  for  England  and  Wales. 
The  tables  show  that  of  these,  203,917  are  under  7,  475,534  between  7  and  15,  and 
192,625  above  15.  The  returns  do  not  enable  me  to  give  the  precise  number  of 
scholars  between  7  and  14,  but  30,000  is  a  fair  estimate  for  those  between  14  and  lO ; 
and  deducting  30,000  from  475,534 — the  number  between  7  and  16 — the  remainder — 
445,534 — is  a  close  approximation  to  those  between  7  and  14. 

In  the  schools  connected  with  his  own  Union,  and  numbering  1,200,000  scholars  on 
the  register,  Mr.  Towers  thought  that  one  fifth  were  over  15,  one  fifth  between  13  and 
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15,  and  one  fifth  in  the  infant  classes  :  this  would  show  that  40  per  cent,  are  between 
7  and  13,  and  about  50  per  cent,  are  between  7  and  14.  Deducting  from  1,200,000, 
25,000*  for  scholars  in  Scotch  Sunday  schools  affiliated  to  the  London  Union,  there 
are  1,175,000  in  England  and  Wales :  50  per  cent,  of  these  amount  to  587,500. 
(Towers,  42,332-3.) 

There  remain  about  1,000,000  scholars  in  schools  of  other  denominations  to  make 
up  the  total  of  5,200,000  Sunday  school  scholars  in  England  and  Wales ;  taking  for 
these  the  mean  per-centage  of  60,  as  representing  the  proportion  of  children  between 
7  and  14,  these  denominations  have  600,000  scholars  between  these  ages.  This 
per-centage  would  probably  be  much  too  high  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  schools  in 
Wales,  which  number  176,981,  and  for  the  schools  of  the  Friends,  which  number 
26,352,  which  consist  very  largely  of  adults ;  but  it  would  be  too  low  for  all  the  other 
schools,  numbering  together  about  800,000. 

We  have,  therefore,  the  following  totals  of  scholars  between  7  and  14  in  the  various 
descriptions  of  Protestant  Sunday  schools : — 

Church  of  England-       ....  1,540,000 

Wesleyan           .....  445,500 

In  connexion  with  the  Sunday  School  Union     -  587,500 

Other  Protestant  denominations             -             .  600,000 
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We  received  no  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  Catholic  Sunday  schools ; 
but  I  believe  that  in  addition  to  what  is  described  as  "  catechism "  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  in  addition  to  ordinary  Sunday  schools,  the  Catholic  Church  provides 
for  its  children  and  young  people  by  means  of  religious  confraternities  and  associations 
of  various  kinds.  It  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  religious  instruction  on  Sunday  of 
children  attending  Catholic  day  schools  the  Catholic  Church  makes  adequate  provision. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  non- Catholic  children  who  attend  Catholic  day  schools,  but 
there  are  also  Catholic  children  who  attend  non-Catholic  day  schools,  and  these  may 
be  set  off  against  each  other.  In  comparing,  therefore,  the  number  of  children 
between  7  and  14  on  the  registers  of  public  elementary  schools  with  the  children  of 
the  same  age — 3,173,000 — attending  Protestant  Sunday  schools,  the  number  attending 
Catholic  day  schools  need  not  be  counted.  The  total  number  of  children  between  7 
and  14  on  the  registers  of  public  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  is  3,101,237  ; 
of  these  157,067  are  in  Catholic  schools ;  and  the  number  in  non-Catholic  schools  is 
2,944,170.  There  are,  therefore,  228,830  more  children  between  7  and  14  in  the 
Protestant  Sunday  schools  than  in  all  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  and 
Wales,  excluding  those  which  are  connected  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  excess  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a  considerable 
number  of  children  attend  Sunday  schools  who  do  not  attend  public  elementary 
schools ;  how  many  we  have  no  materials  to  determine.  But  after  deducting  any 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  number  of  such  children  from  the  total  number  of  scholars 
between  7  and  14  attending  Sunday  schools,  the  number  of  Sunday  school  scholars 
who  belong  to  the  class  for  which  public  elementary  schools  are  provided  will  remain 
so  large  as  to  show  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  children  on  the  registers  of 
public  elementary  schools  are  also  on  the  registers  of  Sunday  schools.  That  the 
number  of  these  children  who  do  not  attend  Sunday  schools  is  considerable,  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  I  believe  that  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  In  London  the  Sunday 
schools  seem  less  successful  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  reaching  the 
children  of  the  great  masses  of  the  working  people.  (Towers,  42,403  ;  Wilks,  48,919, 
48.961.) 

The  evidence  of  the  representatives  of  the  three  Sunday  school  organisations  is 
extremely  interesting  as  showing  the  large  number  of  young  people  over  14  who 
remain  under  Sunday  school  instruction.  In  the  Wesleyan  schools,  according  to  the 
official  tables,  there  are  192,625  over  15,  and,  adding  30,000  for  those  between  14 
and  15,  there  are  222,625  over  14.  Accepting  the  age  per-centages  of  the  witnesses 
for  schools  of  other  descriptions,  the  per-centage  of  scholars  over  14  in  Church  of 
England  schools  is  10  per  cent. — 220,000  scholars;  in  schools  connected  with  the 
Sunday    School   Union   30   per   cent. — in  round  numbers,    350,000   scholars;  in  the 


*  Mr.  Towers  informs  me  that  at  the  time  the  table  was  compiled  the  precise  number  to  be  deducted  was 
25,192. 
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remaining  Protestant  denominations,  20  per  cent. — 200,000.  On  these  estimates 
there  are,  in  round  numbers,  992,000  scholars  in  Protestant  Sunday  schools  above 
the  age  of  14. 


CHAPTER  7. 


Moral  Training. 

Article  109  (b)  of  the  Code  provides  that  in  awarding  the  merit  grant  Her  Requirement 
Majesty's  inspectors  are  to  take  into  account  the  organisation  and  discipline  of  a  of  the  Code, 
school ;  and  it  declares  that  "  to  meet  the  requirements  respecting  discipline,  the 
"  managers  and  teachers  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  inspector  that  all  reasonable 
"  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management  of  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  children 
"  in  habits  of  punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
"  and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful  obedience  to 
"  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in 
"  word  and  act."  This  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Code  in  1876,  when  our 
colleague,  Lord  Harrowby,  then  Lord  Sandon,  was  Vice-president  of  the  Council ; 
it  disappeared  from  the  Code  in  1882,  but  was  introduced  into  a  note  to  the 
instructions  to  inspectors  for  that  year ;  the  clause  was  restored  to  the  Code  of  1883. 

This  article  in  the  Code  may  be  variously  interpreted.  If  it  means  that  in  awarding  How  inter- 
the  merit  grant  it  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  own  as  to  preted. 
whether  the  children  have  acquired  the  excellent  moral  habits  which  the  article 
enumerates,  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  impossible  for  him  at  the  annual  examination  to 
form  any  trustworthy  judgment  on  the  question.  The  '*  cleanliness  and  neatness  "  of 
the  children  on  that  day  give  no  assurance  that  they  are  habitually  cleanly  and  neat. 
That  he  detects  no  copying  is  no  sure  proof  that  in  their  ordinary  conduct  they  are 
governed  by  a  sense  of  honour,  and  are  truthful  in  word  and  act.  On  that  day  the 
school  may  be  orderly  and  the  discipline  excellent,  and  yet  the  children  may  not 
be  generally  characterised  by  cheerful  obedience  to  duty.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
in  his  presence  the  very  worst  children  will  use  bad  language  ;  children  whose  manners 
are  ordinarily  rough  and  coarse  will,  in  his  presence,  be  quiet  and  subdued ;  and 
children  will  be  respectful  to  him  and  to  their  teachers  in  his  presence,  who  elsewhere 
show  no  "  consideration  or  respect  for  others."  In  "  visits  without  notice  "  more 
may  be  learnt  than  on  the  day  of  inspection  ;  but  these  visits  cannot  be  frequent, 
and  we  believe  that  in  many  of  them  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  inquiries  of 
a  formal  kind.  A  witness  has  described  these  visits  in  the  following  words  : — "  The 
"  inspector  counts  the  number  of  children,  examines  the  registers,  to  see  that  the 
"  registration  is  correct,  and  examines  as  well,  to  see  that  the  routine  is  being  carried 
"  out  in  accordance  with  the  signed  time-table."     (Lee,  37,916.) 

Mr.  W.  Williams,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  for  Wales,  gave  us  the  fullest  How  carried 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  inspectors  carry  out  Article  109  of  the  Code.  ""*" 
"  56,687.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  you  carry  out  this  instruction  to 
inspectors  which  requires  that  the  inspectors  should  satisfy  themselves  about  the 
moral  condition  of  the  schools  ? — We  call  the  attention  of  the  managers  to  that 
fact,  and  if  we  find  the  discipline  satisfactory  and  the  premises  clean,  and  see  the 
conduct  of  the  children  respectful,  we  conclude  that  it  is  attended  to. 

"  56,688.  Yoa  do  not  make  anj  special  inquiry  into  that  subject,  but  only  take 
the  general  view,  the  appearance  of  the  school  on  the  day  of  inspection  ? — Not 
always ;  in  fact  sometimes  the  managers  are  not  present  at  all  at  the  inspection. 

"  56,689.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  of  this  note."  [Here  the  Commissioner 
read  the  extract  of  the  Code,  which  we  ha-ve  already  quoted,  requiring  the 
managers  and  teachers  to  satisfy  the  inspector  as  to  the  moral  training.]  "  How 
do  the  managers  satisfy  you  on  this  subject  ? — They  satisfy  us  mainly  by  training 
up  the  children  in  good  behaviour,  and  we  test  that  by  the  children's  conduct 
during  the  examination,  and  by  their  deportment  during  our  visits,  and  by  the 
condition  of  the  premises,  inside  and  outside,  and  especially  on  visits  without 
notice. 

"  56,690.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  think  this  is  sufficiently  met  if  on  one  given 
day  in  the  year  the  managers  satisfy  you  by  your  observation  that  these  things 
are  attended  to  ;  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  you  test  it  ? — That  is  the  omy 
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way  in  whicli  we  test  it.     I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  satisfactory  test, 
but   it   goes  a  long   way.     In  spending  four  or  five  hours  in  a  school,  if  the 
discipline  or  conduct  of  the  children  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is  almost  sure  to  show 
itself." 
In  addition  to  forming    a  judgment   on    what   he   himself  sees  during  his  visits' 
whether  annual  or  without  notice,  the  inspector  may  learn  from  the  managers   and 
teachers  what  methods  they  have  adopted  for  training  the  children  in  good  moral 
habits,  and  what,  in  their  opinion,  has  been  their  success.     Nearly  all  the  evidence 
that  we  have  received  both  from  managers  and  teachers  is  to  the  effect  that  on  this 
subject  of  moral  training  it  is  not  the  practice  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  make 
any  inquiries.    (Burgwin,  17,450-3.    Knowler,  18,638-41.    Tait,  20,735-40.    Horsfield, 
22,576-9.    Palgrave,  27,608-9.    McNeile,  33,826-7.     Hanson,  35,228-9.)    It  is  alleged 
that  the  strain  upon  the  inspectors  in  conducting  the  examination  into  the  general 
work  of  the  school  leaves  them  little  or  no  time  for  making  these  inquiries.     (Norris, 
47,354-9.) 

In  our  judgment  the  moral  instruction  and  training  of  the  children  in  our  elementary 
schools  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  on  the  managers  and 
teachers  that  the  responsibility  rests,  and  that  unless  they  recognise  its  gravity  the 
moral  influence  of  the  schools  will  be  ineffective.  But  inspectors  may  remind  them  of 
this  responsibility,  and  urge  them  to  discharge  it. 

It  ought  not  to  be  assumed  by  managers  that  the  moral  training  is  satisfactory 
because  an  adequate  time  is  secured  for  rehgious  teaching  and  religious  observances. 
Rehgious  teaching  may  be  successful  in  giving  to  children  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible ;  it  may  even  be  successful  in 
creating  devoutness  of  heart  and  the  desire  to  live  a  religious  life ;  and  yet  may  fail  in 
developing  and  instructing  the  conscience.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  either  a 
man  or  a  child  means  right  he  will  do  right,  or  even  know  what  it  is  right  to  do. 
Both  men  and  children  do  many  wrong  things  without  knowing  them  to  be  wrong,  and 
omit  many  grave  duties  through  want  of  thought  and  want  of  knowledge.  We, 
therefore,  attach  great  value  to  definite  and  systematic  instruction  in  moral  duties. 

Several  years  ago  the  Bristol  Board  passed  the  following  regulations: — "  (1.)  That 
"  whenever  the  Scripture  lesson  supplies  a  suitable  opportunity  of  teaching  the  evils 
"  of  drunkenness  by  warnings,  cautions,  admonitions,  and  examples,  the  teachers 
•'  should  avail  themselves  of  it.  (2.)  That  reading  and  copy-books,  so  far  as  possible, 
"  be  rendered  helpful  in  this  direction.  (3.)  That  picture  cards  and  diagrams  and 
"  wall-papers  bearing  on  the  subject  be  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  schools/'  We 
were  also  informed  that  kindness  to  animals  has  been  made  the  subject  of  similar 
regulations.  "  The  teachers  are  from  time  to  time  questioned  as  to  how  they  are 
"  carrying  out  these  regulations.  The  Board  also  expect  their  teachers  to  take 
"  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  daily  Scripture  lesson  to  inculcate  lessons  of  the 
"  highest  morality."  (Wright,  37,345.)  This  is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  there 
are  other  grave  vices  against  which  children  need  to  be  warned,  as  well  as  drunkenness  ; 
and  other  virtues  of  which  they  need  to  be  reminded,  as  well  as  kindness  to  animals. 
It  might  be  well  to  make  more  definite  and  systematic  provision  for  teaching  with 
regard  to  conduct  than  that  which  is  contained  in  their  general  direction  that  the 
teachers  are  to  "  take  every  opportunity  afforded  by  the  daily  Scripture  lesson  to 
"  inculcate  lessons  of  the  highest  morality."  And  instead  of  expecting  the  teachers  to 
take  every  opportunity  that  may  be  afforded  by  the  daily  Scripture  lesson  of  incul- 
cating the  highest  morality,  it  might  be  well  so  to  arrange  the  lessons  that  the 
opportunity  should  regularly  recur. 

Another  board  in  its  regulations  for  religious  and  moral  teaching  directs  its 
managers  and  teachers  "  to  establish  and  maintain  by  all  possible  means  a  high  moral 
"  tone  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,"  recites  the  article  of  the  Code,  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  and  calls  special  attention  to  it.  (Wiltshire,  Swindon.  School 
Board  Schools  (Religious  Teaching),  Parliamentary  Return,  1884,  p.  164.) 

In  Birmingham  the  teachers  under  the  board  use  a  handbook,  containing  notes  of 
lessons  on  moral  subjects,  specially  prepared  for  public  elementary  schools.  The 
book  contains  outlines  of  lessons  on  duty,  honesty,  truthfulness,  candour,  honour, 
obedience  to  parents,  love  of  home,  industry,  perseverance,  patience,  government  of 
temper,  kindness  or  consideration  for  others,  courtesy  and  good  manners,  forgiveness, 
punctuality,  order  or  method,  painstaking  and  accuracy,  contentment,  unselfishness 
and  self-denial,  benevolence  and  humanity,  gratitude,  cheerfulness,  thrift,  temperance, 
cleanliness,  modesty,  courage,  prudence,  justice,  loyalty  and  patriotism,  support  of  the 
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law,  and  several  other  subjects — 40  in  all.     The  lessons  are  given  within  the  hours 
for  secular  instruction. 

But  we  believe  that  the  most  admirable  system  of  moral  instruction  will  have  no 
good  effect  unless  the  teachers  themselves  are  upright,  just,  and  generous  men  and 
women,  unselfish,  patient,  gentle,  and  affectionate  in  all  their  relations  to  the  children ; 
and  it  is  with  exceptional  pleasure  that  we  recall  the  deep  impression  which  has  been 
made  upon  us  by  the  high  moral  qualities  of  most  of  the  teachers  whom  we  have 
examined. 

The  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  the  moral  Are  the 
results  of  our  present  educational  system.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe  """''*!  '■^^''^'? 
and  Canon  Warburton,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  the  children  generally,  as  far 
as  they  have  the  means  of  judging,  leave  the  schools  well-principled  and  conscientious, 
and  Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  the  training  is  as  efficient  in  this  respect  as  in  former  years. 
(Sharpe,  5073  ;  Warburton,  6414.)  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Deaue  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Church  schools  in  country  parishes  have  raised  the  moral  tone  of  the  people. 
(Deane,  42,104-5.) 

Most  of  the  teachers  whom  we  examined  assured  us  that  the  moral  tone  of  their 
schools  had  not  deteriorated,  but  had  been  maintained,  and  even  improved,  in  recent 
years  (Adams,  15,480 ;  Powell,  15,816,  15,y34  ;  Bradbury,  22,641) ;  but  some  of  them 
thought  that  this  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  our  present  system,  by  which  they 
generally  meant  the  present  system  of  examination  and  payment  by  results,  but  to 
other  causes.  (Balchin,  51,717,  51,773-776  ;  Grove,  14,742,  14,805-7.)  The  evidence 
of  the  teachers  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  schools  on  the  children  in  after  life, 
and  on  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  schools  are  situated,  was  also  generally 
favourable.  Mrs.  Burgwin,  head  mistress  of  Orange  Street  School,  under  the  London 
School  Board,  considers  that  the  school  has  been  a  centre  of  humanising  influence  in 
one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London,  and  she  gave  a  striking  sketch  of  the  change  for 
the  better  that  has  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  within  her  own  experience. 
(Burgwin,  17,310-11.)  Mr.  W.  Muscott,  principal  teacher  of  the  Garsington  Church 
of  England  mixed  school,  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  intellectual 
results  of  school  life,  but  not  with  the  moral  results.  (Muscott,  18,173-4.)  Mrs.  S. 
Knowler,  mistress  of  a  small  Church  of  England  school  at  Dibden,  in  Hampshire,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  school  exerts  as  good  an  influence  on  the  character  of  children 
as  it  did  20  years  ago.  (Knowler,  18,868.)  Mr.  Horsfield,  head  master  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church  of  England  School,  Bverton,  near  Liverpool,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
340,  stated  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  the  boys,  after  they  have  left  school,  are  good 
citizens  and  lead  good  lives.  (Horsfield,  22,400.)  Mr.  Conway,  master  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (Catholic)  School  for  Boys,  Liverpool,  is  of  opinion  that  the  moral  results  of 
the  school  are  good,  and  are  extremely  valuable  in  the  very  poor  neighbourhood  in 
which  the  school  is  situated  ;  the  effect  of  the  teaching  is  seen  in  the  after  life  of  the 
children.  (Conway,  50,309-12.)  Miss  C.  Fox,  mistress  of  the  Infai.t  School  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Manchester  (Catholic),  thinks  that  "  generally  the  children  turn  out 
"  very  well."  -  (Fox,  51,638.) 

The  witnesses  who  represented  the  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  Union,  and  the  Sunday 
School  Union  (which  includes  various  Evangelical  Nonconformist  denominations), 
while  differing  as  to  the  value  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  public  elementary 
schools,  whether  board  or  voluntary,  agreed  in  their  testimony  that  the  moral  influence 
on  the  children  of  both  descriptions  of  schools  is  excellent.  (Towers,  42,422-3,  42,508 ; 
Kelly,  45,856.) 

One  of  the  witnesses,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Richards,  D.D.,  a  Catholic  Diocesan  Inspector, 
expressed  very  strong  views  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  moral  influence 
exerted  on  the  children  by  board  schools,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  they  will 
furnish  a  larger  proportion  of  the  criminal  classes  than  the  children  educated  in 
schools  of  other  descriptions.  (Richards,  26,890.)  The  witness,  however,  on  being 
asked  whether  he  knew  the  proportions  in  which  the  various  denominations  furnished 
their  contingents  to  industrial  schools,  said  that  he  feared  the  Roman  Catholics 
figured  rather  badly.  (Richards,  26,893.)  This  kind  of  attack  on  the  moral 
induence  of  the  board  schools,  as  compared  with  that  of  denominational  schools,  is 
not  infrequent ;  in  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  its 
truth  ;  and  we  close  this  review  of  our  evidence  with  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Birley,  member  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  School  Boards. 

In  reply  to  a  question  on  this  subject  he  said,  "  We  have  no  direct  evidence,  but 
"  1  have  a  letter  here  from  the  rector  of  one  of  the  parishes  in  Manchettcr,  who 
"  has  recently  had  a  board  school  placed  in  his  parish,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
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"  He   fiays: — 'Probably   roTshere   could   the   influence    of   the   religious   and  mora 

• '  '  teaching  upon  the  character  of  children  be  so  readily  tested  as  in  a  parish  like  ours, 

"  '  because  the  school  here  is  the   only  civilising  influence.     Their  parents  are  very 

"•  '  poor  and  generally  very  ignorant.     There  are  no  well-to-do  residents  to  set  good 

"  '  examples,  and  children  are  often  left  to  follow  their  own  sweet  will,  so  that  any 

"  '  change  in  their  habits  must  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the 

"  '  school.     Since  the  opening  of  our  schools  in   1S85  I  have  noticed  a  remarkable 

"  '  change ;  children  whom  I  had  noticed  previously  as  dirty  and  disobedient  we  now 

"  '  find  as  a  rule  clean,  obedient,  and  respectful.     Our  Sunday  school  is  far  more 

"  '  orderly  and  does  its  work  with  a  great  deal  less  friction  than  formerly.     The 

"  '  change  is  most  remarkable,  and  I  have  no  doubt  extends  in  other  moral  directions. 

"  '  My  opinion  is  that  the  influence  of  a  well-conducted  day  school  is  very  great.' " 
(Birley,  40,244.) 
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The  Cdkriculum  and  Staff  in  Elementary  Schools. 

At  present  the  cumculum  in  our  elementary  schools  varies  largely  according  to 
the  will  of  the  managers.  In  strictness  all  the  instruction  that  is  compulsory  to  secure 
the  recognition  of  a  school  as  eflBcient,  and  to  entitle  it  to  State  aid,  is  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  according  to  the  standards 
of  the  Code,  and  that  the  girls  should  be  taught  needlework. 

This,  the  obligatory  minimum  curriculum  of  a  public  elementary  school,  is  far 
below  what  can  be  considered  as  the  proper  range  of  an  elementary  education.  By  the 
Education  Report  of  1886-7,  there  were  2,411  departments,  with  117,540  scholars  in 
average  attendance,  in  which  no  class  subject  was  taken,  and  in  addition  there  were 
1,705  departments,  with  141,173  children  in  average  attendance,  where  the  necessary 
class  subject  English  had  been  taken,  but  the  grant  had  been  refused.  There  are 
about  250,000  children  in  schools  where  only  one  class  subjected  is  attempted. 

But  though  the  compulsory  programme  of  instruction  in  our  elementary  schools 
is  thus  meagre,  the  Education  Department  has  for  years  induced  managers  to  take 
up  a  more  liberal  scheme  of  instruction  by  the  offer  of  special  grants,  and  the 
principal  progress  in  this  respect  was  made  by  the  Code  of  1876,  which  introduced 
the  payment  of  2s.  a  head  on  the  attendance  for  each  of  two  class  subjects  to  be  taught 
throughout  the  school.  Managers  rapidly  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered 
to  them,  and  the  injurious  eflects  of  the  Code  of  1862,  which  made  tie  payment  of 
the  full  grant  dependent  on  the  successful  teaching  of  only  a  part  of  the  former 
usual  curriculum,  were  largely  corrected. 

The  schools  which  fail  to  piesent  their  scholars  for  examination  in  the  class  subjects 
are  mainly  small  village  mixed  schools,  and  even  the  number  of  these  is  diminishing 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  year  by  year. 

Thus  in  1883  the  numbers  not  examined  in  class  subjects  were  158,441  out  of 
2,146,773  scholars  in  average  attendance,  or  7"38  per  cent. 

In  1884  the  numbers  were  124,398  out  of  2,313,356,  or  5-36  per  cent. 

In  1885  the  numbers  were  1 19,293  out  of  2,420,560,  or  4-93  per  cent. 

In  18b6  the  numbers  were  117,540  out  of  2,464,571,  or  4-77  per  cent. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  poor  quality  of  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  small  schools, 
and  also  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  inspectors  discourage  the  teaching  of 
class  subjects  in  rural  schools,  we  must  conclude  that  it  has  been  shown  by  experience 
that  the  wider  curriculum,  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  voluntarily,  is 
well  within  the  range  of  all  schools  if  the  managers  will  provide  a  proper  staff. 

We  may  notice  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inspectors  and  others  interested  in 
education  state  that  not  only  can  class  subjects  be  advantageously  taught,  but  that  the 
teaching  of  them  reacts  favourably  upon  the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Thus  far  the  policy  of  the  Education  Department  has  been  to  require  a  very 
low  obligatory  minimum  of  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools,  but  by  affixing  money 
payments  to  extra  subjects  of  instruction  to  induce  the  teachers  and  managers  to 
extend  the  curriculum.     Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  method  by  which  State 
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aid  is  distributed  aad  which  is  popalai'ly  kaovva  as  paymint  by  ra-iulcs,  vvd  will 
now  consider  what  is  the  proper  curriculum  that  may  reasonably  be  required  of  an 
elementary  school. 

Here  we  would  state  at  the  outset,  that  we  cannot  expect  a  uniform  curriculum  in 
all  schools.  The  large  town  school,  properly  divided  into  classes,  and  where  a 
sufficient  staff  of  assistants  is  working  under  a  competent  and  well-paid  head  teacher, 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  teach  more  than  the  small  village  school  where  the 
teacher,  aided  perhaps  by  a  monitor  or  two,  has  to  go  from  class  to  class,  and  often 
leave  the  scholars  to  work  by  themselves  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  with  another 
section  of  the  school. 

Before    discussing  what  should  be  the  curriculum   prescribed   by    the  State  as    a  Infant 
minimum  for  all  schools,  we  must  deal  with  that  important  and  characteristic  element  ®<=^°o's. 
in  English  education,  the  infant  schools.     Though  a  curriculum  in  the  strictest  sense 
is  not  as  applicable  to  them   as  to  the  senior  departments,  yet  there  are  certain  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  and  aims  to    be   followed  in   these  schools  which   should   be 
defined  by  the  State  through  the  Education  Department. 

We  have  already,  in  our  chapter  on  school  supply,  spoken  of  the  importance  and  value 
of  infant  schools,  and  specially  of  the  advantage  of  supplying  ample  accommodation 
for  and  encouraging  the  attendance  of  children  below  five  years  of  age.  As  about  a 
third  of  the  children  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  country  (1,472,8/8  out 
of  4,505,825  children)  are  in  infant  schools  and  classes,  the  importance  of  proper 
methods  of  education  and  of  good  organisation  in  these  departments  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  especially  as  the  due  progress  of  the  child  in  the  senior  departments 
must  largely  depend  on  the  intelligent  and  harmonious  development  of  the  faculties 
and  the  healthy  formation  of  character  in  the  infant  school. 

We  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  infant 
schools  since  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Mundella's  Code,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
principles  laid  down  in  that  Code,  and  in  the  instructions  to  inspectors,  have  had  an 
admirable  effect  upon  the  education  given  to  infants. 

We  think,  however,  that  while  the  classification  of  an  infant  school  must  inevitably, 
to  a  large  extent,  follow  the  ages  of  the  children,  it  is  undesirable  to  prescribe,  as  is 
done  in  Art.  106  (a)  ii.,  that  the  scholars  must  be  taught  suitably  to  their  age.  These 
words  have  led  some  inspectors  to  insist  unduly  upon  age  classification,  though  we 
believe  they  were  intended  to  have  a  different  effect.  We  think  that  the  classification 
should  be  suitable  to  the  intelligence,  attainments,  and  physical  development  of  the 
children,  and  that  words  suggesting  any  other  classification  should  be  removed  from 
the  Code. 

We  agree  that  the  children  in  an  infant  school  should  all  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
that  when  they  reach  the' age  of  seven  or  eight  they  should  be  fitted  to  pass  out  from 
the  infant  school  and  to  receive  th'^  systematised  course  of  instruction  of  the  senior 
school,  though  even ,  in  the  senior  school  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  methods  of 
instruction  of  the  lower  classes,  which  contain,  as  a  rule,  children  up  to  about  nine 
years  of  age,  of  a  transitional  character,  largely  retaining  somo  of  the  special  methods 
of  the  infant  school  and  forming  a  transition  class,  though  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher  of  the  senior  department.  In  towns  with  large  schools,  junior  departments 
may  often  be  a  convenient  way  of  organising  these  intermediate  classes. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  introduction  into  the  Code  of  simple  lessons  on  objects 
and  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  common  life,  and  of  appropriate  and  varied 
occupations,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  teaching  of  an  infant  school.  The  introduc- 
tion of  these  matters,  in  addition  to  suitable  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects, 
the  abolition  of  a  schedule  of  passes  for  the  infants  from  seven  to  eight  who  are  taught 
the  work  of  the  1st  Standard,  and  the  freedom  of  classification  conceded  by  the 
requirement  that  scholars  over  seven  years  of  age  must,  as  a  rule,  be  examined  in 
the  1st  Standard,  have  all  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  infant  schools. 

But  we  are  of  opinion  that  still  further  liberty  might  be  conceded,  and  that  the 
truest  ideal  of  infant  school  teaching  requires  that,  at  any  rate  for  the  younger  infants 
up  to  five  years  old,  and,  perhaps,  for  many  of  the  infants  up  to  six  years  of  age,  direct 
literary  instruction  should  be  almost  entirely  dispensed  with.  We  think  that  with  these 
very  young  children  the  work  of  the  infant  school  should  be  mainly  formative,  and 
should  guide  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child's  nature.  The  varied  and 
systematised  occupations,  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  Frobel,  are  of  the  greatest 
value,  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  these  insisted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  should  lead 
teachers  to  suppose  that  Kindergarten  is  a  definite  subject  of  instruction,  and  not 
a  method  and  spirit  which  should  not  be  laid  aside  even  in  the  higher  departments 
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of  a  school.  We  also  deprecate  the  idea  that  infant  schools  should  be  mere  places 
of  orderly  and  systematised  recreation.  Children  from  the  earliest  age  can  take  in 
ideas  and  develop  much  reflecting  and  generalising  power  through  the  concrete, 
especially  in  their  conceptions  of  form  and  of  number.  They  can  also  learn  dexterity, 
accuracy,  and  method,  and  can  greatly  strengthen  their  observing  faculties  through  the 
Kindergarten  occupations,  and  through  good  object  lessons  and  other  means  of 
training.  But  all  these  things  require  specially  trained,  intelligent,  and  sympathetic 
teachers,  and  we  insist  on  the  fact  that  if  an  infant  school  is  to  be  intelligently 
and  effectively  conducted  on  the  lines  which  we  are  suggesting,  the  training  of  infant 
teachers  is,  at  the  least,  as  important  as  that  of  the  teachers  of  senior  schools,  and 
should  have  special  relation  to  the  work  which  they  are  about  to  undertake. 

We  observe  with  pleasure  the  great  extension  of  singing  by  note  in  infant  schools. 
In  1886-87  549,000  infants  in  average  attendance  had  learnt  to  sing  by  note,  against 
445,000  who  had  only  learnt  to  sing  by  ear.  We  attach  very  great  importance  to 
the  teaching  of  singing ;  the  children  should  learn  both  action  songs  and  other  songs, 
as  imparting  brightness  and  variety  to  tiie  course  in  an  infant  school. 

In  passing  from  the  Code  to  the  instructions  to  inspectors  we  note  with  pleasure  the 
statement,  paragraph  5,  "  managers  are  at  liberty  to  classify  the  scholars  for  the 
"  purpose  of  instruction  in  any  way  they  think  best."  We  should  be  glad  to  see  these 
words  transferred  from  the  instructions  to  the  Code.  We  think  the  instructions 
generally  in  reference  to  infant  schools  very  satisfactory,  but,  in  view  of  the  action  of 
some  inspectors,  we  think  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  needlework  to  boys  is  optional 
should  be  more  strongly  emphasized. 

We  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  the  time  table  of  the  infant  department  of  the 
Grey  stoke  Place  board  school.  City  of  London,  approved  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  for  London,  (Vol.  I.,  page  540).  In  this  time  table 
direct  literary  teaching  does  not  appear  below  the  first  two  classes  out  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  school  is  divided. 

We  think  it  important  that  it  should  be  generally  made  known  to  inspectors,  some 
of  whom  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  postponement  of  direct  literary  instruction 
till  the  higher  classes  of  an  infant  school,  that  they  should  not  interfere  directly  or 
indirectly  to  press  upon  the  teacher  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  which  she 
does  not  think  suited  to  the  age  or  mental  development  of  the  cWldren ;  and  that  if 
the  children  are  duly  prepared  by  seven  years  of  age  for  the  senior  school,  the  methods 
employed  in  the  earlier  classes  should  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  infant  schools  we  wish 
to  refer  to  the  valuable  report  lately  issued  by  the  school  board  for  London  on  subjects 
and  modes  of  instruction,  copies  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  school  board  to  the 
Commissioners.  Without  pledging  ourselves  in  detail  to  all  the  recommendations, 
we  would  testify  to  the  great  value  of  the  report,  and  refer  specially  to  the  summing-up 
on  pages  4  and  5  on  the  methods  and  objects  which  should  be  employed  and  pursued  in 
infant  schools. 

For  the  small  village  school  of  not  more  than  60  or  70  in  average  attendance,  we 
think  that  the  curriculum  for  the  scholars  above  the  infant  classes  should  include  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  children  should  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  their  language  as  will  enable  them  by  the  time  they  leave  school 
to  express  themselves  correctly  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  They  should  also 
have  acquired  some  familiarity  with  and  appreciation  of  good  composition,  largely 
through  the  recitation  of  poetry.  They  should  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  their  country,  which  might  be  acquired  mainly  through  reading  books. 
In  the  earlier  classes  the  reading  books  should  contain  interesting  biographies  of  great 
men  and  tales  of  heroism  and  noble  life ;  in  the  higher  classes  they  should  read  and 
know  some  popular  history  of  their  country,  and  especially  be  taught  something  of 
its  present  state,  its  relation  to  its  colonies  and  dependencies,  and  its  mode  of  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  those  local  institutions  with  which  they  are  most  nearly  concerned. 
They  should  also  have  a  general  knowledge  of  geography,  acquired  partly  through 
reading  books  of  travels,  partly  by  the  constant  use  of  maps  and  globes,  and  by 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  and  the  county  in  which 
they  live,  and  this  general  knowledge  should  be  developed  and  brought  into  relation 
with  the  history  of  England  and  of  its  colonies  and  dependencies. 

A  suitable  course  of  simple  lessons  in  the  most  elementary  notions  of  science  should 
be  given,  illustrated  by  experiments  and  practical  work ;  these  would  interest  the 
children,  would  give  variety  and  freshness  to  the  school  course,  and  would  greatly 
stimulate  their  observing  and  reasoning  faculties.      Singing  by  note  might  well  be  a 
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part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  schools.  If  properly  taught  it  takes  no  longer  than 
singing  by  ear.  The  boys  in  such  a  school  should  be  well  grounded  in  drawing, 
especially  of  a  geometrical  and  industrial  character,  and  the  girls  should  be  taught 
needlework.  Suitable  physical  exercises  and  games  should  be  constantly  used,  both 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a  well-chosen  school,  library  should  aid  at  home  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  the  mental  activity  which  should  be  awakened  by  the  school. 

Such  a  course,  even  in  a  small  school,  would  probably  necessitate  the  presence  of 
more  than  one  teacher.  But  where  the  head  teacher  is  really  competent  and  well- 
trained,  and  no  others  should  be  tolerated,  there  will  probably  be  found  monitors 
or  unindentured  pupil  teachers,  who  after  the  age  of  13  will  stay  on.  at  any  rate  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  whose  services  might  be  recognised  in  very  small  rural  schools, 
and  in  them  alone. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  shows  that  the  difficulties  of  small  schools  and 
of  large  classes  are  not  found  insuperable  on  the  Continent,  where  teachers  are  able 
single-handed  to  teach  effectively  a  much  larger  numDer  of  subjects  than  are  attempted 
in  this  country  and  with  larger  numbers  allotted,  at  least  in  Germany,  to  the 
individual  teacher  (Arnold,  5,104-7,  5,508).  "We  think,  however,  that  in  these  small 
schook  the  present  sub-division  of  classes  according  to  the  existing  standards  is 
excessive,  and  that  a  division  of  the  scholars,  exclusive  of  the  infants,  into  three 
classes,  the  work  of  each  of  which  might  represent  on  an  average  a  two  years'  course 
of  study,  would  be  more  satisfactory.  A  curriculum  suited  to  village  schools  might 
be  so  framed  that  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  work  required  from  tlie 
class  might  be  expected  from  those  working  in  it  for  a  second  year. 

If  a  curriculum,  such  as  we  have  described,  were  laid  down  for  a  village  school,  we 
should  not  generally  be  in  favour  of  any  wide  departure  from  it  by  the  taking  up  of 
extra  subjects.  At  the  same  time  where  the  managers  are  willing  further  to  strengthen 
the  staff,  and  where  from  the  rural  character  of  the  district  there  are  few  opportunities 
of  frequenting  larger  schools  we  think  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  inspector,  other 
subjects  might  be  encouraged  for  the  children  in  the  highest  class  of  the  school, 
especially  if  the  parents  are  willing  to  permit  the  hours  of  study  to  be  somewhat 
lengthened  for  these  elder  children.  Then  such  instruction  as  cookery  for  girls,  some 
use  of  tools  for  boys  or  some  teaching  of  the  principles  of  agriculture,  or  a  little 
mathematics,  or  mensuration  and  field  surveying  might  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
the  sons  of  farmers  or  of  those  other  residents  in  villages  who  are  willing  to  keep  their 
children  at  school  till  14  or  14^,  and  yet  cannot  send  them  to  a  town  for  their 
education.  Where  a  school  gives  such  further  instruction  with  the  approval  of  the 
inspector,  some  further  grant  might  be  made  towards  the  extra  cost,  but  this  approval 
should  be  conditional  on  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school  being  thoroughly  well  done. 

In  all  cases  it  should  be  clearly  understoood  that  though  the  Government  inspection 
is  limited  to  the  curriculum  required  or  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  yet 
that  the  right  of  managers  to  teach  any  other  subjects  they  may  think  fit.  on  their  own 
responsibility,  is  not  interfered  with.  The  Code  is  the  limit  of  Government  interference, 
not  a  limitation  of  the  right  of  managers  to  introduce  subjects  of  instruction. 

Having  described  the  course  of  teaching  which  we  think  applicable  to  the  smaller  Curriculum 
village  schools,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  suitable  curriculum  for  larger  schools,  where  ^°J'  "^^>"™ 
the  departments  are  subdivided. 

We  agree  with  the  present  requirement  of  the  Code  that  where  there  are  20  or 
more  children  below  seven  years  of  age,  they  must  be  taught  as  a  separate  class,  with 
a  separate  teacher ;  we  think  that  a  class  of  40  infants  should  not  only  be  under  an 
adult  teacher,  but  the  teacher  should  be  one  of  tested  competency,  and  not  merely 
approved  by  the  inspector. 

Where  the  elder  children  are  more  than  60  in  average  attendance,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  curriculum  already  described  might  be  enforced  with  more  fullness  and 
thoroughness  of  knowledge,  and  where  the  children  in  a  senior  department  exceed 
a  hundred,  a  further  plan  of  studies  of  a  somewhat  more  detailed  character  might 
well  be  laid  down. 

Where  a  department  is  large  enough  to  employ  two  assistant  teachers,  and  where  Curriculum 
consequently  the  highest  class,  corresponding  to  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Standards,  has  a  ^"^'^j'S®"^ 
teacher  to  itself,  specific  subjects  may  be  taken  up  and  taught  with  advantage,  and 
these,  though  not  insisted  upon,  might  well  be  encouraged.  This  principle  is  recog- 
nised in  the  present  instructions  to  inspectors,  sections  45,  46,  where  it  is  laid  down 
that  it  is  not  desirable  as  a  general  rule  that  specific  subjects  should  be  attempted 
where  the  staff  of  the  school  is  small,  or  the  scholars  in  Standards  5-7  do  not  form  a 
class  large  enough  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the  principal  teacher  from  the  teaching 
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of  tlie  rest  of  the  school ;  but  in  large  schools,  and  those  which  are  in  favourable 
circumstances,  the  scholars  of  Standard  5  and  upwards  may  be  encouraged  to  attempt 
one  or  more  specific  subjects  which  the  managers  may  deem  most  appropriate  to  the 
industrial  and  other  needs  of  the  district. 

Programmes  of  instruction  suited  to  the  various  classes  of  schools  we  have  indicated 
should  be  drawn  up  by  the  Department,  and  schemes  of  progressive  teaching  should 
be  set  forth  in  lieu  of  the  present  standards,  and  with  much  greater  fullness  of  detail. 
Av  the  same  time  we  think  that  there  should  be  a  certain  freedom  of  choice  and 
possible  alternative  courses  which  managers  and  teachers  should  be  permitted  to  follow 
after  consultation  with  the  inspector. 

But  in  addition  to  the  schools  we  have  described,  which  would  cover  nearly  all  the 
ground  of  elementary  instruction,  the  school  provision  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  more  syscematic  supply  of  what  have  been  described  to  us  as  higher  elementary 
schools.  These  have  been  established  in  many  towns,  mostly  by  the  school  boards, 
hut  in  some  cases  by  voluntary  managers.  They  are  not  uniform  in  type,  as  sometimes 
they  include  all  standards,  and  sometimes  they  are  limited  to  children  in  the  higher 
standards.  They  also  usually  keep  on  their  scholars  for  a  year  or  two  after  passing  the 
7th  Standard,  and  give  a  mainly  scientific  education  in  connexion  with  the  South 
Kensington  examinations. 

These  schools  are  an  important  and  necessary  element  for  the  completion  of  the 
popular  schools  of  the  country.  They  enable  the  scholars,  whose  parents  are  willing 
to  keep  them  at  school  till  14^  or  15,  to  get  more  thorough  teaching  than  they  could 
possibly  get  in  the  ordinary  schools,  where  the  highest  class  is  probably  made  up  of 
children  in  more  than  one  year  of  school  progress.  Appliances,  too,  for  the  teaching  of 
drawing  and  of  science,  and  to  some  extent  school  workshops,  can  better  be  supplied 
in  connexion  with  a  few  central  schools  than  at  the  ordinary  local  schools. 

A  detailed  account  of  some  of  these  schools  will  be  found  in  our  chapter  on  technical 
instruction,  to  which  and  to  the  evidence  we  refer  for  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  work 
done  in  them. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  any  school  district  where  the  population,  within  a  radius 
of  two  miles,  amounts  to  10,000,  there  should  be  such  a  higher  elementary  school,  or  a 
higher  department  attached  to  an  ordinary  elementary  school,  with  a  curriculum  suited 
to  children  up  to  14  or  15  years  of  age.  In  more  populous  districts  these  schools 
should  be  increased.  In  districts  where  from  the  sparseness  of  the  population  such 
schools  or  departments  cannot  easily  be  established,  children  should  be  encouraged  to 
continue  their  education  beyond  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  by  the  payment  of 
grants  on  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  that  the  best  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  their  eflBcient  instruction,  having  regard  to  the  ditficulties  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  that  they  have  received  such  instruction ;  such  an  extension 
of  education  would  be  of  great  value,  not  only  to  those  who  are  preparing  for  the 
various  industries  of  life,  but  it  would  also  secure  a  better  class  of  scholars,  who  in 
the  rural  schools  might  furnish  paid  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  in  aid  of  the  head 
teacher. 

We  may  note  that  at  present  the  curiiculum  of  our  English  schools  assumes  either 
less  ability  in  the  scholars,  or  less  teaching  skill  and  readiness  to  promote  education 
in  the  teachers  and  managers  than  the  Scotch  Code.  Thus  specific  subjects  are 
taught  in  Scotland  from  the  4th  Standard  upwards.  In  England  now  only  from  the 
5th  ;  and  yet  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  work  required  in  the  various  stages 
is  no  more  in  England  than  in  Scotland  if  the  two  schedules  be  compared.  Indeed 
some  of  the  Scotch  subjects  include  more  matter ;  thus,  in  mathematics  the  Scotch 
Code  includes  algebra  and  Euclid,  whereas  in  England  the  two  subjects  are  divided, 
and  if  we  look  to  the  extent  to  which  these  subjects  are  taught  in  the  two  countries 
we  find  that  in  Scotland,  out  of  381,000  children  above  seven  years  of  age  in 
average  attendance,  nearly  100,000  passes  in  specific  subjects  were  recorded.  In 
England,  out  of  2,464,000  above  seven  years  of  age,  5(3,341  specific  passes  were 
recoi  ded.  Had  the  same  number  of  passes  proportionally  been  obtained  in  England 
as  in  Scotland  there  would  have  been  640,000  passes  instead  of  66,341. 

Again,  of  2  4^5,502  children  in  England  examined  in  the  Standards  in  1885-86, 
39o,lb9  were  examined  in  Standard  V.  and  upwards,  or  16  per  cent.  In  Scotland,  ot 
S73,LJi8  children  examined  in  Standards,  78,682  were  examined  in  Standard  V.  and 
upwards,  or  21  per  cent. 

It  may  be  noted,  that  as  in  England  children  over  seven  in  infant  schools  are  not 
recorded  as  paesing,  and  as  the  children  in  Scotland  who  have  passed  the  6th  Standard, 
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and    who  numbered  at   the  least   more   than   6,000,    are   also   not    enumerated,   the 
disproportion  in  the  higher  standards  in  favour  of  Scotland  is  still  greater. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  liberal  curriculum  implies,  if  it  is  to  be  really  taught,  a  staff  of  Staff  as 
teachers  efficient  in   quality  and  sufficient  in  number.      "We  have  already  dealt  with  ^1"".^  ^7 
pupil  teachers  and  with  training  colleges,  and  with  the  qualifications  that  should  be  adeq^uate. 
required  of  teachers.     But  apart  from  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  sub-division 
of  the  school  into  classes  makes   it    necessary  that  there    should  be    more   teachers 
in   proportion    to   the    scholars    taught    tlian    is   now   the    case    according    to   the 
minimum  of  the  Code. 

This  has  been  so  thoroughly  recognised  by  managers  that  we  find  the  schools  of 
the  country  generally  have  a  staff  49  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Code  minimum,  and 
this  liberal  staffing  is  common  to  all  descriptions  of  schools,  though  the  proportions 
of  excess  vary  somewhat  between  one  class  and  another.  There  was  a  very  general 
agreement  also  among  the  witnesses  who  came  before  us  that  the  Code  requirements 
as  to  staff  might  be  materially  increased.  We,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  a  recommendation  which,  in  nearly  every  case,  will  simply  bring  the  Code 
requirements  nearer  to  the  practice  of  school  managers. 

We  do  not  propose  anything  so  sweeping  as  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses.  Proposals  of 
Thus,  the  Kev.  T.  W.  Sharpe  said  (Q.  4229),  the  number  of  a  class  should  never  witnesses. 
exceed  40,  and  for  the  highest  class  in  the  school  and  for  the  lowest  class  of 
infants  you  ought  not  to  have  more  than  25  to  one  teacher.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
said  (Q.  5927-8),  that  with  a  sound  system  of  elementary  teaching  a  competent 
teacher  might  have  a  class  of  50  scholars  on  the  roll.  This  would  be  equal  to  not 
Quite  45  in  average  attendance.  Canon  Daniel,  (Daniel,  11.629-31),  Miss  Manley, 
(Manley,  13,128-9),  and  others  complained  of  the  excessive  size  of  the  classes  in 
London  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  and  breakdown  of  the  teachers.  Mr.  Wild 
would  be  contented  with  classes  of  50  in  average  attendance  for  an  adult  teacher 
(Q.  13,948-51).  Mr.  Grove  would  give  25  children  to  a  pupil  teacher,  40  to  an 
ex-pupil  teacher,  and  60  to  a  certificated  teacher  (Q.  14,599).  Miss  Whittonbury, 
an  infant  schoolmistress  with  a  school  of  500-600  children,  would  be  content  to  give 
each  certificated  assistant  an  average  of  60  children,  if  the  head  teacher  were  not 
counted  on  the  staff  (Whittenbury,  15,547-8). 

Miss  Castle,  speaking  of  a  small  mixed  rural  school  of  less  than  60,  said  assistance 
is  absolutely  necessary,  but  would  prefer  her  own  monitors  to  an  assistant. 
Miss  Castle's  monitors  had  passed  the  7th  Standard,  and  are,  therefore,  substantially 
junior  pupil-teachers,  (Castle,  19,603-6,  19,737-41).  Mr.  Scotson  would  count  an 
ex-pupil  teacher  for  40,  a  certificated  assistant  for  60,  and  leave  the  head  teacher 
free,  (Scotson,  22,784).  Evidence  might  be  multiplied  as  to  the  need  for  largely 
reducing  the  number  of  scholars  assigned  to  a  teacher  by  the  Code ;  and  it  is 
also  generally  admitted  that  the  smaller  the  school  the  larger  proportionally  must  be 
the  staff.  We  are  of  opinion  that  though  in  large  schools,  with  thoroughly  efficient 
trained  assistants,  classes  of  60  in  average  attendance  may  be  satisfactorily  taught, 
yet  that  classes  of  50  would  be  far  better,  and  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  educate 
as  well  as  to  instruct  them.  The  smallest  schools  would  be  the  better  for  some 
help  afforded  to  the  head  teacher,  if  that  help  were  only  a  paid  monitor. 

We  recommend  that  henceforward  a  head  teacher  count  for  40  instead    of  60,  that  a  Recom- 
certificated   assistant  count   for  60  instead  of  80,  and  an   ex-pupil   teacher  for  50,  mendation* 
a  pupil-teacher  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  for  30,  in  the  second  year  for  20,   and  °°  *'*^' 
that  candidates  and  first  year    pupil-teachers  be  not  reckoned  on   the  staff.     As  we 
are  of  opinion  that   the  junior  pupil-teachers  should  be  largely  relieved  from  school 
work  for  the  purposes  of  study,  we  think  that  wherever  pupil  teachers  are  employed 
they  should  be  employed  in  pairs,  so  that  the  senior  one  may  mainly  be  used  to  help  in 
school  work. 

If  the  existing  staff  were  reckoned  on  the  basis  we  have  suggested,  it  would,  in 
fact,  supposing  it  to  be  rateably  distributed,  be  about  sufficient  for  the  children  in 
average  attendance,  and  we  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  only  schools  in  which 
the  proposed  computation  would  make  a  senous  difference  are  those  which  are 
glaringly  understaffed. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  stafi  of  schools  is  the  question  of  special  Teachers  of 
teachers,  such  as  those  referred  to  in  Art.  98  of  the  Code,  and  of  local  inspectors.  special 

We  are  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  teachers  were  far  better  qualified  for  their  work  subjects  and 
than  many  of  them  now  are,  there  would  still  be  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  science,  ^"*"' '"' 
cookery,  in  which  the  services  of  a  special  instructor  would  be  of  great  value,  and  we  ^^^^°^' 
think  that  the  managers  of  schools  would  be  greatly  aided  in  their  management  if 
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they  had  the  services  of  persons  of  scholastic  experience  to  inspect  their  schools, 
report  on  the  teaching,  and  help  them  to  strengthen  the  weak  places  and  remedy 
defects  by  anticipation,  which  if  uncorrected  might  result  in  an  unfavouiable  report 
from  Her  Majesty's  inspector.  "We  think  that  the  services  of  such  experts  would  be 
especially  valuable  to  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  more 
isolated  and  have  less  the  advantage  of  comparing  one  school  with  another  than 
school  boards.  We  therefore  recommend  that  among  the  various  ways  of  aiding 
schools  from  the  Government  grant,  help  be  given,  not  to  exceed  half  of  the  salary 
of  any  such  organising  teachers  or  inspectors  as  may  be  appointed  by  a  school  board 
or  a  combination  of  school  boards,  or  of  voluntary  managers,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Education  Department  may  frame  from  time  to  time. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  curriculum  in  our  elementary  schools  we  should 
note  one  or  two  considerations  which  apply  to  exceptional  cases. 

We  must  first  notice  the  certified  eflicient  schools  which  are  still  recognised  by  the 
Department  as  part  of  the  available  school  supply  of  the  country. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1886-7,  p.  259,  gives  352 
schools,  containing  376  departments  which  were  examined  for  certificates  of  efficiency 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sect.  48,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1886. 

These  schools  had  30,597  accommodation,  13,678  scholars  in  average  attendance, 
and  16,375  scholars  present  at  the  inspection.  Of  these  departments  331  were  found 
to  be  eflficient,  24  conditionally  efficient,  and  21  not  efficient. 

In  reference  to  the  standard  by  which  the  inspectors  are  required  to  test  these 
schools  with  a  view  to  determining  their  efficiency,  the  department  issued  a  circular 
dated  8th  February  1877,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  Book  for  1876-7,  page  249, 
in  which  it  is  stated  "  As  regards  the  standard  of  instruction  fixed  by  the  rules, 
'  my  Lords  are  aware  that  it  is  a  very  low  one,  and  that  it  can  be  accepted  only 
'  as  a  starting  point  for  future  improvement.  They  have  taken  it  with  very  slight 
'  modifications  from  the  test  of  efficiency  prescribed  by  the  instructions  issued  to  the 
'  inspectors  who,  under  the  Act  of  1870,  carried  out  the  enquiry  into  the  general 
'  school  provision  of  the  country.  It  is  obvious  that  as  the  object  of  the  recognition 
*  of  the  new  class  of  schools  in  question  is  to  secure  for  children  who  do  not  attend 
'  public  elementary  schools,  such  instruction  in  the  first  four  standards  of  the  Code 
'  as  will  qualify  them  to  attain  standards  of  proficiency  under  the  Act  of  1876, 
'  enabling  them  to  go  to  work,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  managers  so  to  raise  the 
'  character  of  the  teaching  in  their  schools  as  at  least  to  keep  pace  with  the  standards 
'  of  proficiency  required  in  successive  years  by  that  Act  as  a  condition  of  employment. 
'  My  Lords  must  therefore  expressly  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  require  a 
'  higher  standard  of  instruction  from  time  to  time  from  those  schools  which  are  to 
'  be  continued  in  the  list  of  certified  efficient  schools."* 

The  standard  of  instruction  will  be  found  on  page  251 — (b.)  As  regards  the  elder 
children  50  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  scholars  above  seven  years  of  age  in  average 
attendance  during  the  previous  year  will  be  individually  examined  in  reading,  writing, 
and  elementary   arithmetic  ;  those  from  seven  to  eight  in  Standard  I.  of  the  Code  of 
1870,  those  from  eight  to  ten  in  Standard  I.  of  the  Code  of  1877,  and  those  above 
ten  in  Standard  II.,  or  a  higher  standard  of  the  same  Code  (1877). 
One  half  of  the  children  examined  ought  to  pass  in  two  subjects. 
One  half  of  the  children  above  ten  ought  to  pass  in  two  subjects. 
One  half  of  the  children  so  passing  ought  to  pass  in  arithmetic. 

In  reference  to  this  circular,  which  still  remains  in  force,  we  may  remark  that  in 
ordinary  schools  the  number  presented  for  examination  slightly  exceeds  the  average 
attendance.  Thus  the  passing  of  half  the  children  examined  in  two  subjects  in  a 
certified  efficient  school  is  equal  to  one-sixth  of  the  children  presented  passing  in  an 
ordinary  school,  or  a  per-centage  of  passes  of  less  than  17  per  cent.  For  example,  of 
100  children  in  average  attendance  in  a  certified  efficient  school,  50  only  have  to  be  ex- 
amined ;  only  25  of  these  need  to  pass  in  two  subjects  ;  these  will  make  50  "  passes." 
In  an  ordinary  school  of  100  there  are  more  than  300  passes  possible,  since  the  number 
examined  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  average  attendance.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
85  or  86  per  cent,  is  now  the  average  throughout  the  country,  this  standard  would 
seem  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  shameful.  But  moreover  the  recognition  of  the  old 
Ist   Standard,   formerly    applicable    to    children   between   six   and    seven,    and    the 
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requirement  of  no  standard  higher  than  the  second,  makes  the  whole  of  this  test  of 
efficiency  perfectly  worthless. 

It  may  be  said  that  very  few  children  are  affected  by  this  circular,  and  by  these 
schools,  and  that  most  of  the  certified  efficient  schools  do  much  better  than  the 
minimum  ot  the  circular.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  hamlet,  however  obscure 
and  small,  should  he  liable  to  the  injustice  of  having  a  school  such  as  is  contemplated 
as  possible  by  this  circular,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  certified  efficient 
schools  should  no  longer  be  included  in  the  recognised  school  supply  of  the  country 
unless  they  conform  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  imposed  upon  public 
elementary  schools,  and  satisfy  the  inspector,  year  by  year,  after  a  searching 
examination,  that  they  come  up  to  the  standard  of  a  good  school. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Wales  the  language  interposes  many  difficulties  in   the  way  Welsli 
of  teaching  according  to  a  Code  which  is  drawn  up  for  English- speaking  children.  schools. 

We  think,  in  addition  to  agreeing  with  the  recommendations  of  our  colleagues  as 
to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  Welsh  language  in  teaching,  that  the  peculiarities  and 
difficulties  of  the  Welsh-speaking  population  should  be  continually  borne  in  mind  in 
conducting  the  Government  examination,  and  in  any  modifications  of  the  regulations 
which  may  be  hereafter  made  by  the  central  educational  authority. 

The    deaf-mutes   and  blind    are   an    exceptional  class  for    whom   special  provision  Doaf  mutes 
should  be  made,  but  as  another  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  consider  their  case  a"d  blind, 
we  make  no  recommendation  in  reference  to  them. 

In  districts  where  half-time  employment  prevails  largely,  special  modifications  of  the  Half-timers, 
curriculum  should  be  introduced  either  by  spreading  the  progress  of  the  scholars 
over  a  longer  period  or  by  some  simplification  of  the  programme.  The  difficulties  of 
half-timers  will  be  largely  met  by  educating  them  in  separate  departments,  as  has 
been  done  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Bradford,  and  by  furnishing  such  schools  with 
a  specially  strong  staff  of  teachers. 

We  are  also  of  opinion   that  the  circumstances  of  evening  schools   make    special  Evening 
schemes  of  instruction  necessary  for  them.  schools. 

There  is  a  question  closely  connected    with  the  curriculum,  and  that  is  the   due  Due  notice 
notification  of  any  changes  in  it  in  ample  time  for  schools  to  make  the  necessary  P^  changes 
preparations.     We  think  the  Code  should  every  year  ])e  published  and  in   the  hands  *" 
of  persons  interested  in  education  for  the  full  time  that  it  is  required  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  and  that  no  serious  changes  in  school  teaching  and  organisation 
should  be  required  without  the  interposition  of  a  reasonable  time  for  preparation. 

All  extensions  of  the  curriculum  should  be  introduced  gradually,  and  schools  taking 
them  up  for  first  time  should  have  great  indulgence  shown  them  for  a  year  or  two  as 
to  the  higher  stages. 


CHAPTER  9. 


Technical  Instruction.* 

We  understand  by  "  technical  instruction  "  mstruction  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  domestic,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  work.  This  instruction  is  given 
partly  in  schools  and  partly  in  workshops  and  elsewhere,  and  we  have  to  consider  what 
portion  of  such  technical  instruction  can  be  properly  and  efficiently  given  in  our 
elementary  schools. 

Such  education  is  now  largely  given  in  our  girls'  schools  ;  probably  fully  four  hours  Needlework 
a  week  are  given  on  an  average  to  needlework.     Upwards  of  44,000Z.  was  paid  for  its  |echnical 
teaching  in   infant  schools,  and  in  the  senior  schools  it  was  taken  as  a  class  subject  (•"fL^rls'"^ 
in  6,809  departments,  having  an  average  attendance  of  681,080  girls,  while  in  10,493 

*  It  will  ho  observed  that  there  are  several  passages  in  this  chapter  identical  with  passages  in  the  report 
of  our  colleagius. 

In  explanation  of  this  we  must  state  that  this  chapter  ie,  with  ii  few  alterations,  based  upon  the  draft 
submitted  in  tho  first  instance  to  the  Commission  by  our  Chairman  and  closely  corresponds  with  it.  That 
draft  was,  however,  as  -will  appear  from  the  minutes  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  of  29th  November 
1887,  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  draft  proposed  by  Canon  Gregory. 

In  the  latter  were  alterwards  incorporated  several  detached  passages,  in  which  we  concur,  taken  from 
the  original  chapter  proposed  by  our  Chairman,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  more  in  place  in  their 
original  context  than  in  the  chapter  adopted  by  the  majority  of  our  colleagues,  which  is  in  many  respects 
animated  by  a  different  spirit;  we,  therefore,  prefer  to  present  these  passages  a  second  time  rather  than 
mutilate  the  chapter,  to  the  unity  and  completeness  of  which  I'ney  are  essential, 
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departments,  having  an  average  of  454,197  girls,  it  was  paid  for  at  Is.  under 
Article  109  (c)  of  the  Code.  As  1,143,782  girls  were  in  average  attendance  in  senior 
departments  of  schools  inspected  during  the  year  188.5-6,  it  follows  that  nearly  all 
the  departments  in  our  ])ublic  elementary  schools  satisfied  the  inspectors  in  reference 
to  needlework  instruction,  and  that  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  girls  in  average 
attendance  were  taught  according  to  the  Schedule,  and  took  needlework  as  a  class 
subject.  In  addition  to  this,  cookery  is  being  taught  in  an  increasing  number  of  girls' 
schools.  Domestic  economy,  which  till  the  last  few  years  was  an  obligatory  specific 
subject  in  girls'  schools,  if  specific  subjects  were  taken  at  all,  still  holds  a  high  place 
among  these  subjects.  Drawing,  which  is  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  technical 
instruction,  is  almost  entirely  banished  from  girls'  schools  as  a  subject  of  examination, 
and  the  recent  requirement  that,  if  drawing  is  to  be  examined,  cookery  must  also  be 
taught,  will  probably  complete  the  almost  total  exclusion  from  girls'  schools  of  drawing 
as  a  subject  of  examination. 

In  boys'  schools  drawing  has  had  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  recent  removal  of  its  examination  and  payment,  first  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  the  Education  Department,  and  then  back  again. 
By  the  former  Department  with  which  its  oversight  now  lies,  a  graduated  syllabus 
of  instruction  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  standard  has  recently  been  put  forth, 
which  there  is  reason  to  think  may  lead  to  drawing  being  more  systematically  and 
satifactorily  taught,  and  to  its  gradual  introduction  into  all  those  boys'  schools,  which 
are  under  trained  teachers,  or  teachers  that  have  in  some  other  way  obtained  a 
certificate  for  teaching  drawing.  But  we  regret  that  the  examination  is  not  at 
present  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  that  due  attention  is  given  to  good 
methods  of  teaching  drawing,  nor  is  any  estimate  made  by  a  competent  examiner  of 
the  success  and  ability  of  the  various  teachers.  The  Commissioners  on  Technical 
Education  recommended  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  necessary  curriculum  of  all 
aided  schools,  and  should  be  incorporated  with  the  writing.  The  returns  furnished 
in  reply  to  our  inquiries  by  our  representatives  abroad,  show  that  in  the  countries 
of  the  continent,  drawing  is,  as  a  rule,  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given 
both  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  primary  schools. 

Beyond  drawing,  with  very  few  exceptions,  nothing  has  been  done  in  our  elementary 
schools  in  the  direction  of  technical  instruction,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  the  training 
of  the  hand  and  eye.  Some  small  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  Manchester  Board 
School,  held  in  the  former  Lancasterian  School,  to  teach  boys  the  use  of  tools,  but 
neither  the  present  nor  the  past  chairman  of  that  board  could  give  us  much  information 
as  to  how  the  experiment  was  answering.  Mr.  Birley  seemed  to  desire  something  very 
like  a  half-time  system  in  which  not  merely  handiness  should  be  acquired,  but  the 
rudiments  of  a  definite  trade.*  At  the  same  time  he  considersf  that  not  much  can 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  handicraft,  because  the  children  are  so  young  when  they 
leave  school.  The  London  School  Board  has  had  some  instruction  given  in  the  use 
of  tools  .in  the  Beethoven  Street  school.  Queen's  Park  Estate,  Kensal  New  Town, 
which  will  be  noticed  later.  This  instruction  was  given  to  the  sixth  and  seventh 
standard  boys  by  the  school-keeper,  who  is  a  carpenter,  in  a  small  shed  or  workshop 
put  up  in  the  playgroirad.J  The  auditor  surcharged  the  board  with  the  expenditure 
(Diggle,  29,741),  though  it  is  hard  to  say  why  ;  since,  though  the  instruction  was  not 
paid  for  under  the  Code,  there  is  nothing  by  law  to  limit  the  discretion  of  managers 
in  giving  other  secular  instruction,  and  in  former  days  the  Department  used  to 
encourage  this  kind  of  teaching  by  direct  grants. 

In  reference  to  this  instruction  at  the  Beethoven  Street  School,  Mr.  Tate,  the  head- 
master, reports  of  the  second  year's  work,||  "Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  submitting  a 
"  report  on  the  work  of  this  class  in  June  1886,  the  mterest  in  this  subject,  both  inside 
"  and  outside  the  schooL  has  increased  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  class  which  continues 
"  to  be  managed  in  the  same  way  as  last  year  has  met  78  times,  and  769  attendances 
"  have  been  made  by  the  scholars,  so  that  on  the  average  about  10  boys  have  been 
"  present  each  lesson,  or  20  boys  have  on  the  average  I'eceived  instruction  in  manual 
"  work  each  week.  These  boys  have  been  selected  entirely  from  the  Seventh  Standard, 
"  and  the  privilege  has  been  confined  to  this,  the  highest  standard,  in  the  hope  that 
"  the  boys  may  be  encouraged  to  remain  at  school  after  they  have  passed  the  Sixth 
"  Standard.  Only  one  boy  in  this  class  has  made  late  attendances  during  the  year, 
"  and  he  has  an.  occupation  for  a  part  of  the  day  as  a  newspaper  boy,  and  he  has  only 
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"  been  late  twice.  The  boys,  after  some  preliminary  practice  in  making  various 
"  joints  have  been  engaged  in  making  specimens  of  the  foUowmg  articles,  which  are 
"  or  may  be  used  in  the  board  schools.  Each  article  is  the  work  of  one  boy  or  of 
"  two  working  together.  In  the  latter  case  a  duller  boy  has  been  paired  with  one 
"  more  expert. 

"  Needlework  Class — box  having  a  tray  and  a  lid. 

"  Kindergarten  Class — box  having  a  tray  and  a  lid. 

"  Kindergarten  Class — box  for  coloured  beads,  with  six  divisions. 

"  Double  pen  trays,  long  enough  to  take  12-inch  rulers. 

"  Time-table  frames,  17  in.  by  12  in.,  with  wooden  back. 

"  The  operations  of  gluing,  staining,  sizing,  and  varnishing  have  each  been  performed 
"  by  the  boys. 

"  The  school-keeper,  who  teaches  the  carpentry  to  the  class,  has  attended  since 
"  January  the  lectures  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute,  South 
"  Kensington,  on  Saturday  mornings,  so  that  he  may  benefit  by  the  methods  pursued 
"  there  of  explaining  and  illustrating  processes,  and  learn  the  course  of  work  which 
"  the  professor  recommends.  I  have  also  joined  the  lectures,  and  I  find  them  of  the 
"  greatest  value." 

In  Birmingham  a  nearer  approach  to  a  technical  school  is  established,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  hereafter,  and  in  SheflBeld  much  good  work  has  been  done  at  the 
central  school,  which  is  properly  a  higher  elementary  school  (Gilmore,  34,643). 

Though  technical  training  does  not  ^xist  for  boys  to  the  extent  that  needlework  and  Science 
cookery  supply  technical  training  for  girls,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  teaching, 
educative  effect  of  science  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools,  and,  no  doubt,  science, 
especially  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  physical  science,  are  not  only  the  foundations 
but  an  essential  part  of  much  technical  teaching,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  anything.  "We 
have  already  recommended  that  lessons  in  common  objects  in  the  lower  standards 
leading  up  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  science  in  the  higher  standards  should  be 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  schools.  Great  pains  will  have  to  be  taken  in  the 
training  colleges  to  secure  that  all  teachers  henceforth  are  duly  prepared  for  giving 
this  instruction;  but  even  when  this  has  been  done,  and  when  oui-  teachers  have 
nearly  all  had  a  college  training,  we  cannot,  as  a  rule,  expect  the  ordinary  elementary 
master  to  be  necessarily  a  good  science  teacher.  He  has  so  much  to  do,  and  his 
attention  is  so  distracted  from  science,  even  if  he  made  some  progress  in  its  study 
at  college,  that  he  cannot  be  depended  on  for  clear,  vivid,  and  simple  lectures,  and 
for  neatness  and  certainty  in  the  performance  of  experiments ;  and  these  are  qualities 
especially  necessary  in  one  who  expounds  any  experimental  science  to  such  boys  as 
attend  our  elementary  schools.  Hence  the  practice  has  sprung  up  in  some  of  the 
larger  school  boards  of  engaging  the  services  of  a  skilled  lecturer  or  science  demonstrator, 
who  teaches  the  subject  in  the  various  schools  in  presence  of  the  class  master,  who, 
having  heard  the  lesson,  is  able  to  recapitulate  it,  and  see  that  the  boys  thoroughly 
understand  what  has  been  taught  them. 

At  Birmingham  this  system  has  been  at  work  since  1880,  under  the  school  board.*  At  Bir- 
The  demonstrator,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  visits  each  boys'  and  girls'  department  ™nKha«>. 
once  a  fortnight.  He  visits  four  departments  a  day,  two  in  the  morning  and  two  in 
the  afternoon.  The  class  teacher  is  present,  and  in  the  interval  between  the 
demonstrator's  visits  he  repeats  and  enforces  with  further  illustration  the  subjects 
taught,  requires  written  answers  to  the  examination  questions,  and  submits  the 
papers  to  the  demonstrator.  Two  and  a  half  hours  a  fortnight  are  given  in  the 
schools  to  science,  the  demonstrator's  lesson  taking  three-quarters  of  an  hour.f  The 
boys  are  taught  mechanics,  or  elementary  natural  philosophy,f  the  girls,  domestic 
economy,  considered  as  the  application  of  chemistry  and  physiology  to  the  explanation 
of  the  matters  of  home  life.  In  a  few  departments  a  second  specific  subject  is 
taken  ;  with  the  boys,  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  with  the  girls,  animal  physiology.J 
In  all  boys'  and  girls'  schools  this  scientific  teaching  is  given  to  all  above  the  Fourth 
Standard.  The  total  cost  of  the  staff  of  demonstrators  and  assistants,  &c.  is  985Z.  12s. 
The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  is  testified  to  by  Professor  Poynting,  professor  of 
physics  at  Mason's  College,  Birmingham,  whose  report  Dr.  Crosskey  quotes  as 
follows : — §  After  mentioning  that  he  has  examined  for  four  years,  and  after  giving 
detailed  comments  on  the  kind  of  work  done,  he  says :  "  My  experience,  I  think, 
"  fully  justifies  the  opinion  that  the  science  teaching  is  most  valuable,  the  training 
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"  of  the  boys  giving  results  which  I  should  never  have  supposed  possible  before 
"  I  began  to  examine."  The  total  number  of  children  under  instruction  under  the 
Birmingham  School  Board  is  2,700  boys  in  mechanics,  and  550  in  magnetism  and 
electricity,  2,200  girls  in  domestic  economy,  and  100  in  animal  physiology ;  and  the 
per-centage  of  passes  in  the  examinations  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  is  88'5 
(Crosskey  30,820-1).  Dr.  Crosskey  also  states*  that  the  roasters  of  the  schools  find 
that  this  instruction  in  science  conduces  to  general  intelligence,  and  improves  the 
general  work  of  the  school,  and  believes  that  the  foundation  laid  in  the  elementary 
school  prepares  the  way  for  the  advanced  work  done  at  the  Midland  Institute.  This 
scientific  instruction  is  found  in  Birmingham  to  be  desirable,  not  merely  as  the 
foundation  of  technical  training,  but  also  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  subject  with 
which  we  have  already  dealt. 

The  Birmingham  School  Board  contend,  in  reference  to  this  scientific  teaching,  that 
if  it  is  to  be  properly  appreciated  and  encouraged,  the  examination  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  should  be  mainly  oral,  and  not  written,f  and  other  witnesses  insist  on 
the  need  of  thorough  competence  on  the  part  of  the  examiner.  Dr.  Crosskey  would 
stimulate  this  teaching  of  science  by  payment,  not  so  much  for  results,  as  towards  the 
salary  of  the  special  demonstrator  (Crosskey,  30,851). 

In  Birmingham  there  is  what  is  called  the  special  Seventh  Standard  school. J  This 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  technical  school ;  none  are  admitted  till  they  have  passed 
the  Sixth  Standard,  and  it  is  laid  out  for  a  three  years'  course,  one  year  in  the 
Seventh  Standai'd  and  two  years  working  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington.  The 
subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  according  to  the  Code ;  mathe- 
matics, plane  geometry,  and  projection,  machine  construction  and  drawing,  magnetism 
and  electricity,  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  freehand  drawing,  and  the  mani- 
pulation of  wood-working  tools. §  These  subjects  are  not  universally  taught  to  all  the 
scholars ;  they  are  divided  into  three  diA,dsions,  machine  construction,  chemistry,  and 
electricity.  (Crosskey,  30,870.)  The  hours  of  work  during  the  week,  30,  are  divided 
as  follows : — 

In  the  machine  construction  division,  mathematics  12  hours ;  projection  5  hours  ; 
machine  construction  4  hours :  electricity  5  hours ;  freehand  drawing  2  hours ; 
workshop  2  hours. 

In  the  chemistry  division,  mathematics  12  hours ;  projection  4  hours  ;  theoretical 
chemistry  6  hours ;  practical  chemistry  4  hours ;  freehand  2  hours ;  workshop 
2  hours. 

In  the  electricity  division,  mathematics  12  hours,  projection  4  hours  ;  theoretical 
chemistry  5  houi'S  ;  electricity  5  hours  ;  freehand  2  hours  ;  workshop  2  hours. 

In  the  second  year  the  scholars  spend  three  hours  m  the  workshop,  1-|-  hours  during 
the  school  time  and  1^  hours  in  the  evening.  (Crosskey,  30,871.)  The  object  of  the 
workshop  instruction  is  to  teach  the  meaning,  nature,  and  use  of  workshop  tools,  and 
to  give  manipulative  skill  in  their  employment,  together  with  information  regarding 
the  principles  of  tools  and  the  properties  of  the  materials  used.  The  schoolroom  is 
connected  with  the  workshop,  and  a  practical  mechanic  is  employed,  who  is  engaged 
to  give  workshop  instruction,  and  who  supplies  the  head  master  with  specimens  of 
work,  which  are  explained  by  the  latter  in  the  drawing  room.  The  head  master 
explains  the  connexion  of  the  parts  one  with  another,  teaches  the  scholars  to  make 
a  drawing  to  scale,  and  shows  the  required  views  of  the  model  under  examination. 
The  scholar  goes  to  the  workshop  and  makes  an  article  from  the  drawing  to  scale  ; 
this  completed,  he  measures  it,  and  makes  a  second  drawing  of  it,  still  working  to 
scale.  (Crosskey,  30,882.)  It  should  be  noted  that  the  time  table  given  only  applies 
to  those  who  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard.  Boys  working  in  the  Seventh 
Standard  are  required,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with  the  Department,  to  give 
20  hours  a  week  to  the  three  E's.||  This  restriction  is  said  to  hamper  the  free  and 
eflBcient  working  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Hahce,  the  clerk  to  the  school  board  for  Liverpool,  also  gave  evidence  in 
reference  to  the  teaching  of  science  by  a  circulating  demonstrator.  This  plan  was 
introduced  by  the  Liverpool  board  as  early  as  1876.  It  was  first  suggested  by 
Col.  Donelly,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  its  main  outlines  were  settled 
under  his  and  Professor  Huxley's  advice.  The  subjects  chosen  were  elementary 
physics  for  boys,  and  domestic  economy  for  girls.^  The  results  appear  to  be  less 
thorough  in  Liverpool  than  in  Birmingham,  for  last  year  out  of  1,214  boys  presented 
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in  mechanics  68  per  cent,  passed,  of  906  girls  presented  in  domestic  economy  63  per 
cent,  passed.  (Hance,  32,159.)  The  Liverpool  board,  like  the  Birmingham  board, 
lay  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  examination  being  oral,  and  they  consider 
that,  with  the  wider  use  of  oral  examination,  we  might  retui-n  to  the  Fourth  Standard 
for  the  beginning  of  specific  subjects.  (Hance,  32,159.)  Dr.  Olive  Lodge,  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  Liverpool  University  College,  gives  a  very  favourable  report  on  the 
attainments  of  the  boys  whom  he  examined.* 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Hance,  the  Clerk  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  while  in 
favour  of  introducing  manual  employments  in  the  nature  of  specific  subjects  into 
boys'  schools,  is  hardly  prepared  to  call  what  he  wants  by  so  ambitioiis  a  name  as 
technical  training.! 

The  School  Board  for  London  has  more  recently  adopted  the  same  plan  of  circu-  ^■'°"'^°'' 
lating  demonstrators  for  science,  though  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  having  regard  to  -the  g^^ 
number  of  children  in  their  schools.  A  demonstrator  was  appointed  about  three  years 
ago  to  work  in  the  East  End  of  London  ;  he  had  \mder  his  supervision  and  instruction 
upwards  of  2,000  boys  studying  mechanics.^  The  work  proved  so  successful  that  the 
board  has  appointed  three  more  demonstrators.  The  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board  gives  evidence  strongly  in  favour  of  the  plan  ;  and  Mr.  'Wilks,§  for  several 
years  chairman  of  the  school  management  committee  of  the  London  School  Board, 
supports  strongly  the  same  opinion,  with  this  reservation,  that  he  considers  this 
scientific  instruction,  when  given  only  in  the  upper  standards,  to  be  incomplete,  as 
lacking  continuousness,  and  not  growing  sufficieniiy  out  of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  last  report;  of  Mr.  Grieve,  science  demonstrator  to  the  School  Board  for  London,  Report  of 
is  published  in  the  yearly  report  of  the  School  Management  Committee  for  the  year  gj^™°j|)." 
ending  March  1887,  page  31.     He  gives  the  following  questions  set  by   one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  on  paper  to  the  Fifth  Standard,  that  is  to  boys  ranging,  as  a 
rule,  between  11  and  12: — 

Question  1. — Impenetrability  and  elasticity  do  not  apply  to  atoms.     Explain  this, 

and  give  illustrations. 
Question  2. — In  what  bodies  may  you  say  that  molecular  attraction  is  balanced  by 

the  repulsive  force  of  heat  ? 
Question  3. — There  is  a  force  which  keeps  solid  bodies  from  falling  to  powder,  and 
another  force  which  is  the  cause  of  their  breaking  into  particles.     What  are  these 
forces  1 
Question  4. — A  nail  driven  into  a  piece  of   wood  is  not  a  case   of   penetrability. 

Explain  this. 
Question  5. — Gompressibility  is  due  to  the  approach  of  the  molecules.     It  is  a  proof 

of  porosity.     Explain  the  words  in  italics. 
Question  6. — What  do   you  understand  by  (1)  molecular  attraction  ;  (2)  chemical 

affinity. 
Question  7. — There  are  two  kinds  of  forces  to  be  found.     Explain  this,  and  give 

examples. 
The  demonstrator  comments  on  the  disappointment  resulting  from  such  a  style  of 
examination  on  paper  to  boys  of  the  age  mentioned,  and  suggests  that  Standard  V. 
should  be  examined  orally.  He  quotes  from  the  Code,  "  That  instruction  in  the 
"  science  subjects  shall  be  given  mainly  by  experiment  and  illustration.  If  these 
"  subjects  are  taught  to  children  by  definition  and  verbal  description  instead  of 
"  making  them  exercise  their  own  powers  of  observation,  they  will  be  worthless  as 
"  means  of  education,"  and  he  adds,  I  have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  attention 
to  this  matter  lest,  after  all,  the  teaching  of  the  subject  might  in  the  end  develop 
into  a  cram.  At  the  present  time  (March  1887)  he  says,  there  are  2,201  boys 
under  instruction  in  the  20  schools,  1,168  from  the  Tower  Hamlets  division,  and  1,033 
from  the  Hackney  division.  Pieces  of  apparatus  similar  to  that  used  in  the  experi- 
ments continue  to  be  made  by  the  boys  attending  the  classes.  At  Teesdalo  Street, 
Hackney,  one  of  the  managers  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  subject  by  offering 
money  prizes  to  the  boys  who  should  make  the  best  model  of  pieces  of  apparatus 
used  in  the  demonstration,  and  a  great  desire  has  been  expressed  in  several  other 
schools  for  the  establishment  of  workshops  where  boys  showing  an  aptitude  for  the 
use  of  tools  might  have  the  opportunity  of  constructing  pieces  of  apparatus  for 
themselves. 
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In  Leeds  the  board  has  a  science  demonstrator  and  an  assistant,  who  teach  at  their 
central  higher  grade  school  and  at  15  other  schools.* 

But  in  spite  of  these  scattered  efforts,  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  hardly  anything 
is  done  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  workshop  instruction  for  boys,  and  little  in 
linear  drawing,  still  less  in  that  scientific  education  which  is  the  foundation  and 
most  essential  part  of  such  technical  instruction  as  can  be  given  in  the  school. 

There  are  a  few  higher  grade  elementary  schools  where  a  considerable  number  of 
boys  stay  on  beyond  the  Seventh  Standard.  The  three  principal  ones  brought  under 
our  notice  were  the  Deansgate  Central  School  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  con- 
cerning which  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Scotson,  the  head-master,  is  full  of  interest,  and 
which  is  also  dealt  with  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  present,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Birley,  the  late,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board ;  St.  Thomas',  Charter- 
bouse,  Church  of  England  School,  whose  head-master,  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  gave 
evidence ;  and  the  SheflBeld  Central  School,  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Gilmore,  chairman  of  the  SheflSeld  School  Board.  These  and  similar  schools  keep 
boys  after  they  have  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  and  instruct  them  in  science, 
earning  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
increase  their  number ;  but  they  are  not  as  yet  at  all  an  important  element  in  our 
national  system  of  education,  though  many  years  ago  they  were  recognised  as  needed, 
and  were  established  in  some  few  cases,  as  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart's 
evidence,!  where  reference  is  made  to  a  school  established  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  and 
noticed  by  him  in  his  report  of  1854,  with  the  following  curriculum : — 

"  Subjects  of  instruction  :  reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  historj^,  geography  ; 
"  the  elements  of  geology,  arithmetic  (pure  and  commercial),  the  principles  of  book- 
"  keeping,  geometry,  mechanics,  and  mechanism,  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  vocal 
*'  music,"  and  in  addition  to  that  there  was  a  higher  course,  for  which  a  higher  fee 
"  was  charged.f 

Some  persons  think  that  the  principles  of  agriculture  might  well  be  taught  in  our 
rural  schools.  Sometimes  something  is  done  by  means  of  school  gardens  to  interest 
the  boys ;  and  among  the  specific  subjects  recognised  in  the  Code  are  the  principles 
of  agriculture.  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
Ireland,  informed  us  that  farms  are  attached  to  70  of  the  Ii'ish  primary  schools,  and 
that  the  number  is  likely  to  increase.  We  had,  however,  no  evidence  except  from 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan  to  show  how  far  the  teaching  of  this  subject  by  the  schoolmaster 
could  be  made  a  fitting  preparation  for  practical  agriculture. 

Meantime  we  have  much  evidence  to  show  tbat  on  the  continent  great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  give  a  more  extended  elementary  education,  and  to  lead  up  through 
the  elementary  schools  to  technical  instruction.  Sir  Philip  Magnvis,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  on  technical  education,  described  not  only  what  was  done 
in  higher  elementary  schools,  but  also  in  ordinary  elementary  schools  abroad.  There 
is  so  much  evidence  in  the  report  of  that  Commission  on  the  activity  of  continental 
governments,  and  on  their  liberality  in  this  direction,  that  we  need  not  repeat  at 
length  what  is  already  recorded.  There  is  much  condensed  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Cunynghame,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  their 
practice  is  to  be  any  guide  to  us,  tbey  are  all  extensively  engaged  in  developing  this 
side  of  tbeir  national  system. 

We  think  it  right,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  except  the 
system  of  Slojd,  in  Sweden,  and  the  manual  instruction  in  some  French  schools,  there 
is,  according  to  tbe  reports  of  our  representatives  abroad,  no  workshop  instruction 
in  any  of  the  continental  elementary  schools,  and  the  omission  of  its  introduction  in 
countries  like  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Switzerland,  in  which  elementary  education  is  so 
well  understood  and  so  advanced,  would  indicate  that  the  results  of  its  introduction 
into  our  own  elementary  schools  ought  to  be  carefully  watched,  for  the  present  at  any 
rate,  and  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  thrust  aside  the  older  and  well  tried 
branches  of  technical  instruction,  and  least  of  all,  drawing.  Workshop  instruction 
will  be  given  with  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  higher  elementary  schools  where  the 
scholars  are  trained  first  to  make  accurate  drawings  of  the  objects  which  they 
afterwards  execute  in  the  proper  materials. 

Some  persons  are  opposed  to  all  such  expansion  of  elementary  education,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  danger  of  our  entering  on  the  field  of  secondary  education  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  recognised  in  this  country  as  a  matter  of  national  concern  and 
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obligation.  It  does  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission  to  consider  secondary 
education,  except  so  far  as  it  is  directly  connected  with  primary  education.  But 
we  are  naturally  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  true  limits  of 
elementary  education,  and  how  far  technical  education  falls  within  it. 

No  doubt  the  commencement  of  all  knowledge  is  elementary,  and  even  secondary  Education, 
schools  must  have  elementary  classes.  The  true  distinction  in  our  judgment  between  primary  and 
primary  and  secondary  education  is  the  probable  age  at  which  the  systematic  instruc-  aTiiost'ion' 
tion  of  the  scholar  is  likely  to  cease.  For  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  for  the  of  age. 
great  mass  of  the  scholars,  the  curriculum  should  be  one  which  can  be  completed  by  the 
time  a  scholar  reaches  the  age  of  14  ;  though  even  in  connexion  with  a  strictly  elementary 
school  system,  a  somewhat  higher  type  of  instruction  is  needed  in  night  schools  or 
continuation  schools,  to  enable  those  youths  of  15  and  16,  who  are  earning  their  living, 
to  acquire,  if  they  are  willing,  something  more  of  culture  and  of  thorough  knowledge 
than  was  possible  in  the  elementary  day  school.  The  law  has  made  the  age  of  13 
the  ordinary  age  at  which  compulsory  attendance  at  school  ceases,  and  has  fixed  the 
limit  of  14  as  the  ordinary  higher  limit  of  school  attendance  in  the  day  school  by 
fixing  14  as  the  normal  lower  limit  of  age  for  the  night  school,  and  by  naming  the 
age  of  14  in  the  definition  of  "  a  child  "  in  the  Act  of  1876.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  scholars  whose  ordinary  day  school  education  might  properly  be  extended  for 
about  one  year  more.  Such  are  especially  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to  be  pupil- 
teachers,  whose  minimum  age  of  apprenticeship  must  be  14  years  completed,  and 
who  will  often  be  14^  or  15  years  of  age  when  the  engagement  commences,  especially 
since  the  Department  has  introduced  the  alternative  plan  of  dating  indentures  from 
the  1st  January  as  well  as  from  the  school  year.  There  are  also  many  of  the  more 
well-to-do  class  who  use  the  elementary  schools,  such  as  clerks,  shopkeepers,  farmers, 
foremen,  overlookers,  warehousemen,  to  say  nothing  of  still  poorer  persons  with  pro- 
mising children,  who  gladly  make  an  effort  to  secure  for  their  children  an  extra  year's 
schooling,  and  who  are  entitled  to  ask  that  the  educational  system  of  the  country 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  co-operate  with  their  wise  desire.  Without  discussing  the 
question  of  higher  elementary  schools  generally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  school  like 
the  Birmingham  Seventh  Standard  school,  or  the  Sheffield  Central  School,  if  well 
conducted  must  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  more  intelligent  artizans  and  to  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  town  and  district,  and  similar  technical  schools  for  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  commercial  classes  would  be  as  valuable  as  those  for  manufacturers.  In 
the  commercial  technical  school  we  should  desire  book-keeping,  shorthand,  French  and 
(xerman,  business  letter  writing,  precis  writing,  and  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
geography  to  be  added  to  a  literary  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  Such  an 
education,  continued  up  to  the  age  of  15  in  special  schools,  would  naturally  carry 
forward  and  complete  the  school  life  of  the  picked  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  our  large  commercial  towns. 

But  in  discussing  the  introduction  of  this  special  and  technical  instruction  care  must  T««linical 
be  taken  not  to  introduce  it  too  soon  in  school  life,  lest  the  general  instruction  should  "o'to<j"i'tail 
be  interfered  with.  The  Birmingham  board  have  fixed  the  passing  of  the  Sixth  fducadon. 
Standard  as  the  lower  limit  for  entrance  into  their  special  school.  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  have  not  been  as  strictly  exclusive,  and  in  many  towns,  schools  pass  under 
the  name  of  higher  elementary  merely  because  they  charge  a  Qd.  fee,  and  consequently 
get  scholars  of  a  rather  richer  class  than  the  average  school  population.  Whether  our 
existing  school  system  and  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  Code  is  the  wisest  is  a 
separate  question,  but  whatever  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  ought  to  be,  it 
should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  secure  the  thorough  grounding  of  the  scholar  before 
he  is  encouraged  to  take  up  a  more  special  course  which  might  encroach  on  the 
time  needed  for  this  general  education.  It  is,  however,  urged  by  many  persons,  that 
without  giving  anything  like  technical  instruction  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  schools 
we  might  early  in  school  life  accustom  boys  to  the  use  of  their  hands,  and  introduce 
some  work  for  them  which  should  bear  some  relation  to  the  needlework  and  cookery  of 
the  girls.  It  is  said  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  infant  schools  by  means  of  the 
kindergarten  occupations  to  educate  the  hand  and  eye,  and  develope  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  from  seven  years  old  the  boys  should  lose  all  this 
and  be  limited  from  that  time  till  they  leave  school  to  a  merely  literary  education. 
If  drawing,  and  especially  drawing  to  scale,  and  from  models,  were  made  a  necessary 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  as  it  is  in  the  educated  countries  of  the  continent,  this 
object  would  be  obtained  to  some  extent,  and  such  drawing  should  be  required  in- 
any  alteration  of   our   Code.     The   evidence  of   the  witnesses  who  came   before  us, 
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SO  far  as  ttey  spoKe  on  the  Bubject  of  drawing,  was  practically   unanimous  in  its 
favour  as  one  of  the  subjects  in  our  elementary  course. 

But  beyond  <lrawing  and  elementary  science  there  is  a  wish  among  many  that  some 
practical  instruction  in  industries  and  the  use  of  tools  such  as  we  have  described  should 
enter  into  the  school  curriculum.  In  the  10  counties  to  which  our  Circular  A.  was  sent 
to  managers  and  to  school  boards,  out  of  3,7d9  voluntary  managers  who  returned 
answers,  770  expressed  a  wish  there  should  be  some  training  in  industry  or  the  use 
of  tools,  and  of  385  school  boards  in  the  same  counties  122  were  favourable.  Nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  conclude  that  those  who  did  not  express  themselves  favourable 
were  hostile,  for  many  might  be  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  on  a  subject  they  had 
not  fully  considered.  In  the  case  of  the  circulars*  sent  to  head  teachers,  2,529  schools 
sent  answers,  and  711  head  teachers,  or  28  per  cent.,  approved  of  teaching  industries 
or  the  use  of  tools.  It  is  evident  from  these  returns  that  if  it  were  thought  desirable 
to  recognise  or  encourage  this  kind  of  teaching,  there  are  a  great  many  among  those 
actively  engaged,  either  in  managing,  or  in  teaching  our  elementary  schools,  who  are 
favourable  to  it.  But  there  are  several  difficulties  in  the  way.  First  of  all,  who 
is  to  teach, — is  it  to  be  the  teacher,  or  a  mechanic  ?  In  most  cases  the  teacher  is 
unable  to  teach  from  not  knowing  how  to  handle  tools,  the  mechanic  from  not  knowing 
how  to  manage  children. 

In  Sweden  the  system  of  Slojd,  which  is  being  largely  introduced,  and  which  aims 
at  developing  handiness  and  accuracy  through  the  use  of  tools,  is  taught  by  the 
teachers  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours  as  a  voluntary  subject,  for  which  they 
are  paid  extra,  and  they  learn  it  at  a  special  training  college.  In  France  the  manual 
instruction  is  given  by  a  mechanic. 

Whatever  instruction  of  this  kind  is  to  be  given  in  our  schools,  it  would  not  be 
applicable  to  boys  under  10  years  of  age ;  there  would,  therefore,  be  at  least  three 
years  during  which  any  manual  activity  to  vary  their  instruction  and  relax  the  mental 
strain  must  be  sought  otherwise  than  by  the  use  of  tools.  This  object,  however,  might 
be  attained  by  judicious  systematized  science  teaching,  in  which  the  children  should  be 
associated  in  preparing  specimens,  helping  to  make  models  illustrating  their  geography 
lessons,  and  so  forth.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Balchin,t  and  the  specimens  of  flowers 
neatly  fastened  on  paper  by  the  boys  working  in  Standard  III.,  and  produced  by  him 
to  the  Commission,  show  how  easily  the  subjects  of  the  Code  can  be  adapted  to  this 
education  in  handiness  and  dexterity.  The  value  of  awakening  the  interest  and 
enlisting  the  activity  of  the  boys  in  association  with  the  work  of  the  teacher  is 
illustrated  by  the  example  quoted  by  Mr.  Mark  Wilks;};  of  the  master,  who,  having 
some  of  the  roughest  and  most  neglected  boys  in  London  to  deal  with,  taiight  them 
modelling,  and  showed  them  in  clay  and  plaster  how  rivers  carved  out  valleys. 

All  these  methods,  of  immense  value  educationally,  require  many  conditions  which 
are  not  supplied  by  the  average  schools  of  to-day.  They  require  suitable  and  roomy 
school  pi'emises,  where  some  sort  of  mechanical  work,  if  it  be  merely  the  preparation 
of  clay  geographical  models,  can  be  done.  They  require  a  staff  numerically  sufficient, 
so  that  the  children  may  have  individual  attention  and  individual  sympathy ;  and  they 
require  teachers  with  imagination,  enthusiasm,  and  a  liberal  view  of  their  profession, 
not  mechanical  drudges  who,  after  four  years'  pupil  teachership,  become  assistants, 
without,  perhaps,  having  heard  one  really  intellectual  lesson  in  all  their  lives.  And 
they  require  inspectors  with  time  enough  to  see  and  appreciate  intelligent  methods  of 
school  teaching.  And  it  would  be  necessary  that  on  each  district  inspector's  staff  there 
should  be  at  least  one  person  largely  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit,  and  not 
exclusively  educated  in  the  classical  and  literary  culture  of  our  old  universities. 

Assuming  that  our  elementary  schools  generally  were  able  to  give  us  such  results 
of  teaching  as  have  been  here  indicated,  technical  schools  taking  the  scholars  after 
they  had  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  might  with  great  advantage  be  founded  in  urban 
districts  with  a  course  calculated  to  last  about  three  years.  But  it  is  certain  that 
these  technical  schools  should  not  be  schools  in  which  the  pupils  should  be  in  any 
sense  apprentices  of  the  trade  they  intend  hereafter  to  follow.  The  training  in  such 
a  school  should  be  mainly  scientific  and  intellectual,  though  handiness  should  be 
encouraged,  and  the  scholars  should  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  machines 
among  which  and  with  which  they  will  work ;  but  for  real  training  in  any  trade 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  England,  with  our  highly  organised  industry,  the  workshop 
is  the  only  proper  school.     It  is  important  that  these  technical  or  scientific   higher 
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elementary  schools  be  conducted  with  the  advice  of  practical  men  interested  in  the 
industrial  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and  it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  down  any  very 
fixed  and  hard  rules  beforehand,  as  different  localities  have  different  needs  ;  and,  while 
we  are  in  the  experimental  stage,  it  is  well  to  work  in  many  directions  and  by  many 
methods.  In  any  case,  a  large  amount  of  drawing,  practical  work  in  the  laboratory, 
the  study  of  science  through  the  concrete,  and  the  continual  reference  backwards  and 
forwards  from  the  industrial  application  to  the  scientific  principle,  and  vice  versa,  -will 
secure  that  the  minds  of  the  students  are  kept  in  close  relation  to  the  realities  of  the 
industrial  life  in  which  they  are  to  engage. 

Such  a  system  of  higher  elementary  or  technical  schools,  as  we  have  here  sketched  I-inkeJ  with 
out,  Avould  be  the  development  and  completion  of  the  ordinary  px'imary  school  course,  elementary 
In  the  case  of  promising  children  from  elementary  schools,  who  are  helped  on  by 
scholarships  to  higher  schools,  it  might  be  desirable  that  they  should  leave  the  elemen- 
tary school  at  11  or  12,  and  adjust  themselves  early  in  life  to  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  the  secondary  school.  But  the  higher  elementary  school  would  satisfy 
the  wants  of  an  entirely  different  class  from  those  who  desire  really  secondary  educa- 
tion. Secondary  education  is  for  those  who  will  be  under  continuous  instruction,  at 
any  rate,  till  16  or  18,  whether  they  go  on  afterwards  to  higher  university  education 
or  not;  whereas  this  higher  elementary  education  is  intended  to  teach  more  thoroughly 
those  who  mast  begin  to  earn  their  living,  and  at  any  rate  begin  to  learn  their  trade, 
at  14  or  15  years  of  age.  It  is  therefore  really  for  scholars  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  elementary  school  life  that  provision  is  needed  for  developing  elementary 
education  by  higher  elementary  schools,  partly  on  the  literary,  but  more  especially 
on  the  scientific  side.  This  object  can  best  be  attained  by  grouping  elder  scholars  at 
a  few-  centres,  instead  of  leaving  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  be  well  taught,  to  be 
neglected  in  a  number  of  schools  containing  all  the  standards,  and  where  their  very 
ability  and  industry  make  it  safe  to  neglect  them  for  the  more  backward  and  the 
duller  scholars.  The  establishment  of  such  centres  will  aid  the  introduction  of  a 
practical  and  scientific  spirit  into  the  higher  classes  of  our  ordinary  elementary  boys' 
schools  which,  in  urban  districts  have,  perhaps,  a  tendency  at  present  to  too  literary 
a  character,  and  lead  the  children  too  exclusively  to  the  contemplation  of  a  clerk's 
life  as  the  object  of  their  youthful  ambition. 

"We  think  it  important  to  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  numerous  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  us,  as  well  as  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Technical  Com- 
mission, all  of  which  points  to  the  much  greater  benefit  which  would  be  derived  by 
our  national  industries  from  the  existing  widespread  organisation  of  science  and  art 
classes  and  other  technical  classes  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical  Institute,  if  a  greater  number  of  the 
young  people  who  leave  our  elementary  schools  were  better  prepai-ed  to  take  advantage 
of  them.  Incapable  as  they  often  are  of  making  or  even  understanding  a  simple 
mechanical  drawing,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature,  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
simplest  mathematical  formula,  our  apprentices  are  in  too  many  cases  unable  to 
profit  by  the  opportunities  for  technical  instruction  which  would  otherwise  be 
abundantly  at  their  disposal,  and  this  is  an  additional  argument,  if  any  such  be 
required,  for  the  more  general  introduction  of  drawing,  and  of  sound,  though 
elementary  instruction  in  science  into  our  elementary  schools. 

We  believe  that  the  Technical  Education  Act  of  1887  for  Scotland,  will  tend  to  the 
development  of  technical  instruction  in  that  portion  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  similar  powers  to  those  which  it  confers  will  not  at  an  early  date 
be  extended  to  the  local  authorities  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  tax-payers  of  which 
divisions  of  the  Empire  contribute  to  the  fund  out  of  which  the  grants  to  Scotch 
schools  will  be  paid.  As  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Act  are  not  confined,  and  those 
of  any  English  or  Irish  Bill  are  not  likely  to  be  limited,  to  elementary  instruction  with 
Avhich  alone  we  are  authorised  to  deal,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  lines  on  which  the  latter  should  be  drawn  ;  but  we  hope  that  if  it  should  become 
law,  the  term  "  elementary  technical  education"  will  be  interpreted  by  the  Education 
and  Science  and  Art  Departments  in  a  sense  sufficiently  wide  to  cover  elementary 
commercial,  and  agricultural,  as  well  as  industrial  education,  and  so  as  not  to  exclude 
such  general  instruction  as  will  tend  to  render  the  minds  of  the  scholars  readily 
receptive  of  the  more  directly  technical  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
important  to  take  care  that  the  contributions  of  the  State  are  not  frittered  away 
for  the  benefit  of  so-called  science  teachers  in  grants  to  disjointed  technical  classes. 
Security   must   be   taken   by    the   Department   that   a   well    considered    scheme    of 
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instruction,  varying,  of  course,  -with  the  needs    of  the  locality,  shall  be  followed  as  a 
condition  of  Government  aid. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  only  just  that  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  should  continue 
to  be  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  as  readily  as  they  now  do  of  the  grants  to  be  made 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Dejjartnient  for  technical  instruction.  The  experience  of 
science  and  art  classes  shows  that,  once  buildings  are  provided,  and  to  the  erection  of 
these  the  grants  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  might  be  more  liberal,  the 
payments  on  passes  and  the  fees  of  the  students  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  science  schools,  and  this  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  case,  even 
to  a  greater  degree  as  to  technical  subjects,  since  the  latter  will  appeal  more  directly 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  students. 


CHAPTER  10. 


Evening  Classes  and  Continuation  Schools. 

However  great  may  be  the  excellence  of  our  day  school  system,  and  however 
regularly  children  may  attend,  it  is  obvious  that  if  all  intellectual  influences  cease  at 
the  age  of  13,  or  earlier,  the  scholars  must  soon  forget  much  of  what  they  have  learnt. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  complaining  of  the  evanescent  character  of 
the  knowledge  acqiiired  in  the  day  school.  This  is  attributed  by  most  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  character  of  the  teaching  which  prevails  under  the  existing  system  of  payment 
by  results,  and  to  the  early  age  at  which  scholars  leave  school.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  is  the  principal  reason.  Many  children  never  go  beyond  the  Eourth 
Standard,  and  a  large  number  never  reach  that  standard  even  at  12.s  or  13  years  of 
age.  AVe  think  that  in  their  wish  to  improve  the  curriculum,  and  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  examination,  some  of  the  witnesses  have  exaggerated  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  present  teaching.  For  evidence  on  the  other  side  showing  the  good 
effect  of  our  present  education,  where  the  most  is  made  of  it,  we  quote  the  remarks 
of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Alderson,  in  his  report  for  1881  (Education  Report,  1881-2, 
p.  184).  He  says,  "  Is  the  instruction  given  in  our  elementary  schools  under  the 
'•  present  system  durable  or  fleeting  ?  Does  it  wear  well  ?  Much  of  it  cannot  be 
"  otherwise  than  evanescent,  owing  to  the  early  withdrawal  of  children  from  school. 
"  It  is  not  by  its  failure  to  reach  defaulters  that  a  system  of  instruction  is  to  be 
"  judged,  but  by  the  effect  produced  on  those  who  give  it  a  fair  trial,  pass  through 
"  all  its  stages,  and-  have  sucked  out  all  the  advantage  it  can  yield.  Scholars  who 
"  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  are  in  this  position  ;  it  is  a  matter  therefore  of 
"  much  interest  and  of  much  moment  to  learn  how,  when  the  curtain  falls  in  school, 
"  they  stand.  Is  their  school-gained  knowledge  of  an  abiding  sort?  Have  they 
"  retained  it,  and  are  they  striving  to  retain  it  ?  By  the  kindness  of  the  teachers  in 
"  my  district  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace  a  goodly  number  of  them  beyond  the 
"  door  of  the  elementary  school.  Here  is  the  account  of  them ;  it  will  brighten  the 
"  page  of  a  tedious  report.  Out  of  1,136  scholars  who  left  school  after  passing  in 
"  or  above  the  Sixth  Standard,  59  have  passed  on  to  higher  grade  schools,  7  by 
"  scholarships,  and  52  by  fee;  161  have  obtained  posts  by  examination,  8  failed  in 
"  obtaining  posts ;  175  are  keeping  up  their  instruction  by  attendance  at  evening 
"  classes ;  721  are  returned  as  engaged  in  employment  for  which  sound  elementary 
"  instruction  is  indispensable.  I  hope  that  the  significance  of  these  facts  will  not 
"  be  lost  upon  parents  who  are  apt  to  remove  their  children  from  school  the  moment 
"  the  law  permits.  The  Sixth  Standard  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  a 
"  stepping  stone  to  higher  education,  and  an  avenue  to  clerical  employment  in  offices 
"  and  shops.     To  leave  school  before  passing  it  is  to  forfeit  many  good  chances  in 

.J,    ,  „  While  giving  their  full  weight  to  the  above  important  remarks,  we  must  note,  first, 

evenins;  that  they  relate  to  the  Marylebone  Division  of  London,  a  well-to-do  district  in  which 

Bchool?]  the  children  remain  in  school  to  a  later  age  than  in  the  poorer  industrial  districts,  and, 

secondly,  the  ascertained  fact  that  very  few  of  the  children  in   our  schools  pass  the 

Sixth  Standard.     In  1886,  2,445,562  children  were  presented  in  the  standards.     Of 

these  about  128,000  were  presented  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Standards.     Had  the 
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children  generally  gone  througli  the  complete  elementary  course,  we  might  hope  that 
between  a  fifth  and  a  sixth  should  be  presented  above  the  Fifth  Standard,  or  from 
400,000  to  500,000  children ;  and  even  allowing  for  backwardness,  change  of  school, 
and  other  impediments,  it  would  be  a  moderate  aspiration  to  look  forward  to  a  tenth  of 
all  the  scholars  reaching  the  Sixth  Standard  ;  that  would  give  244,000  scholars  in  that 
standard  instead  of  103,000.  At  present  the  great  drop  in  the  scholars  takes  place 
after  the  passing  of  the  Fourth  Standard.  About  455,000  scholars  were  presented 
in  that  standard,  and  only  265,000  in  the  fifth.  It  is  clear  that  even  for  those  who 
pass  the  Sixth  Standard  it  is  necessary  that  their  education  should  be  continued, 
either  by  their  taking  up  an  employment  which  demands  the  exercise  of  the  literary 
powers  they  have  acquired,  or  by  attendance  at  evening  schools  where  they  can  build 
on  the  foundation  laid  in  the  day  school.  More  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Alderson  were  continuing  their  education  in  this  way,  and 
probably,  if  our  elementary  system  were  fully  developed  and  made  thoroughly  efficient, 
we  might  hope  to  see  some  25  per  cent,  of  our  best  scholars  demanding  the  aid  of 
these  continuation  schools. 

The  systematising  of  science  and  art  classes,  the  expansion  of  mechanics'  institutes 
and  other  places  of  education,  such  as  the  Polytechnic,  the  evening  classes  at  the 
Finsbury  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  Midland  Institute  in 
Birmingham,  and  other  similar  places  of  instructiun,  will  supply  the  needs  of  this 
class  of  student,  who  may  soon  be  equal  to  from  2^  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 
in  our  senior  departments,  or  about  70,000  pupils  from  our  elementary  schools,  in 
addition  to  other  students. 

But  besides  these  picked  scholars  there  are  and  will  be  for  many  years  the  great 
mass  of  the  ordinary  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  without  having  obtained  the  full 
benefit  of  a  good  elementary  education,  and  for  whom  a  humbler  evening  school  is 
needed,  which  will  aim,  not  so  much  at  building  up  a  higher  edifice  of  knowledge,  as 
at  preserving  the  perishable  and  scanty  accumulation  from  being  swept  away  by  the 
inroads  of  continuous  and  especially  of  unskilled  labour.  And  along  with  these 
younger  scholars  there  is  another  class  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  see  encouraged, 
and  who  are  now  absolutely  discouraged  by  the  regulations  of  the  Department — the 
students  who  are  more  than  21  years  of  age.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  evening 
schools  will  all  agree  that  these  scholars  who  wish  to  overtake  the  deficiencies  of  the 
past  should  be  welcomed  as  much  as  any. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  for  evening  schools  the  services  of  those  most  fitted  by 
training  and  education  to  act  as  teachers.  We  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  head 
teacher  of  the  day  school  should  be  required  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  evening 
school.  This  additional  duty,  though  not  forbidden,  should  be  rather  discouraged.  In 
towns  and  populous  places  active  young  assistant  teachers  may  well  undertake  this 
duty,  and  we  desire  to  point  out  that  successful  work  in  the  evening  school  can  rarely 
be  expected  without  the  superintendence  of  a  professional  skilled  teacher.  Another 
source  from  which  the  evening  school  staff  may  possibly  be  recruited  is  the  large 
number  of  trained  teachers  who  have  left  the  profession.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
still  rely  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  aid  of  volunteers,  which  has  been  given  liberally 
in  the  past,  and  will,  we  hope,  continue  to  be  given  as  freely  in  the  future. 

The  question  whether  compulsion  should  be  applied  to  attendance  in  evening  schools 
has  been  raised  by  many  witnesses,  and  their  evidence  is  very  conflicting.  The  chief, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  enforcing  attendance  at  evening 
schools  seems  to  be  the  impossibility  of  establishing  an  obligatory  system  of  such 
schools  throughout  the  country.  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  attendance  at 
evening  schools  should  be  voluntary,  though  we  should  not  object  to  a  limited  amount 
of  compulsion  up  to  the  age  of  16  in  the  cases  of  those  scholars  who  have  not  reached 
the  Sixth  Standard  in  the  day  school.  We  think  that  the  general  extension  of  evening 
schools,  coupled  with  liberty  of  localities  to  adapt  their  curriculum  to  the  wants  of 
the  district,  and  a  greater  amount  of  encouragement  by  grants  not  dependent  on 
individual  examination,  will  do  more  than  compulsion  to  popularise  and  extend 
evening  school  instruction. 

We  would  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Miss  Castle  (Q.  19,763-76,  19,880-91,  19,931-2. 
19,995-20,008)  for  a  practical  account  of  the  work  we  wish  to  see  encouraged, 
especially  in  our  villages.  We  must  note,  however,  that  in  those  rural  districts  where 
the  population  is  scattered  many  witnesses  see  serious  objections  to  the  attendance  of 
girls  at  evening  schools.  Possibly,  while  the  winter  is  the  usual  season  for  evening 
schools,  and  should  continue  so  for  boys,  evening  schools  for  girls  might  be  held  in 
the  summer  in  these  thinly  peopled  districts. 
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The  importance  of  evening  continuation  schools  in  their  bearing  upon  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  the  people  was  strongly  pressed  upon  us.  We  have  carefully 
considered  this  aspect  of  the  question,  as  we  agree  that  the  results  of  an  educational 
system  cannot  be  deemed  satisfactory  if  the  moral  etfects  of  school  discipline  are  lost. 
or  if  the  knowledge  gained  at  school  fails  to  create  a  desire  for  higher  intellectual 
interests  and  nobler  pleasures,  which  are  a  safeguard  against  degrading  and  vicious 
habits.  One  great  defect  in  the  present  educational  arrangements  is  that  in  the  factory 
districts  many  scholars  qualify  by  examination  for  total  exemption  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  full-time  employment  in  the  factory.  This  break  in  school  life  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  moral  evil. 

Evidence  has  been  submitted  to  us  with  regard  to  grave  moral  perils  suiTOunding 
working  lads  and  girls  in  the  evening  hours,  arising  from  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  their  life,  which  evening  school  might  obviate,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
might  directly  aid  their  healthy  physical  and  mental  growth.  Tt  was  urged  upon  us 
that  children  of  14  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  are  engaged  for  10  hours  a  day 
in  a  factory  or  workshop,  have  a  natural  desire  for  relaxation,  and  for  a  refreshing 
exercise  of  body  and  mind.  At  present,  in  large  towns  these  young  people  find  their 
play  and  excitement  in  the  streets,  where  they  are  exposed  to  seductive  temptations, 
and  there  are  circumstances  which  aggravate  the  evils  which  arise  therefrom.  We 
are  told  of  the  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  the 
personal  authority  and  care  of  the  master  over  his  apprentice,  and  also  of  the  relaxation 
of  parental  control  over  children  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  earn  wages.  It  seems, 
therefore,  necessary  that  some  other  form  of  influence  and  discipline  should  be 
provided,  in  an  attractive  form,  in  the  evening  school.  We  have  also  borne  in  mind 
that  the  present  minute  division  of  labour,  and  the  consequent  monotony  and  fatigue 
from  unceasing  work  at  one  detail  of  manufacture,  the  overcrowding  and  ill-ventilation, 
in  some  cases,  of  workshops,  and  the  pressure  of  a  long  day's  work  on  weakly  bodies, 
combine  to  stimulate  excessively  the  desire  for  amusement,  which  must  be  considered 
in  any  system  of  evening  schools,  as  if  the  desire  be  not  satisfied  in  a  reasonable 
and  healthy  way,  it  leads  to  improvident,  frivolous,  and  even  vicious  habits  which 
cause  rapid  deterioration  in  the  physique  and  morale  of  the  people. 

The  education  given  in  the  evening  school  should  accordingly  have  regard  to  the 
whole  nature  and  circumstances  of  those  who  attend  them.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
that  in  re-organising  the  evening  school  system  the  following  points  should  be  kept 
in  view : — 

(1.)  The  desire  and  need  of  young  people  for  healthy  physical  exercises  should  be 
recognised.  A  system  of  calisthenics  and  musical  drill  would  give  healthful 
training  to  the  body,  would  be  likely  to  attract  scholars,  would  provide 
the  outlet  to  physical  energies,  which  educators  know  to  be  necessary  to 
adolescent  youth,  and  would  further  impart  moral  discipline,  and  train  the 
scholars  in  habits  of  order  and  obedience. 
(2.)  The  methods  and  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  such  as  will  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  and  give  them  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
rather  than  cram  them  with  information  merely  committed  to  memory.  For 
this  purpose  the  teaching  should  be  mainly  oral,  and  bo  given  in  connexion 
with  real  objects,  and  should  in  many  cases  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
pupils'  own  lives  and  employments.  By  these  means  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation will  be  cultivated  and  developed,  and  an  increased  interest  will  be 
aroused  in  the  duties  of  life. 
(3.)  The  education,  so  far  as  it  bears  directly  upon  the  daily  work  of  the  scholars, 
both  in  its  intellectual  and  practical  sides,  should  be,  if  only  in  an  elementary 
sense,  technical.  One  way  in  which  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  scholars 
can  be  secured  is  by  making  clear  the  benefit  they  derive  from  learning. 
The  dwarfing  effects  of  an  excessive  division  of  labour  will  be  lessened,  and  the 
intelligence  and  skill  applied  to  manual  work  will  both  give  the  worker  a 
greater  pleasure  in  it  and  inspire  a  worthy  ambition  to  excel.  In  addition 
to  drawing,  art  hand- work  has  also  been  suggested  as  likely  to  prove  most 
attractive  to  both  boys  and  girls,  who  are  greatly  interested  in  what  they  do 
with  their  own  hands.  By  these  means  scholars  could  be  trained  to  dexterity 
of  hand,  accuracy  of  sight  and  touch,  and  to  the  perception  and  enjoyment  of 
neat  workmanship  and  of  beautiful  form. 
(4.)  The  course  of  reading  should  be  such  as  to  fill  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
the  pupils  with  noble  examples  of  duty,  and  music  should  be  taught  so  as 
to  elevate  the  taste  and  prepare  the  scholars  to  enjoy,  in  their  home-life  and 
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elsewhere,  the  pure  pleasure  which  song  can  impart.     It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  some  scholars  attending  evening  schools  desire,  not  so  much  the 
systematic  continuation  of   their  education   as  to   supplement  some  special 
deficiency  of  which  they  are  conscious.     Thus,  some  will  wish  to  improve 
their  handwriting,   others  their  knowledge  of  accoimts ;  some  their  power 
of  correct  composition  and  grammatical  expression,  while  lads  intending  to 
be  mechanics  want  to  learn  drawing  and  practical  geometry. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  present  Code  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  evening  Conclusion, 
schools,  and  Ave  recommend  that  the  conditions  on  which  grants  are  made  to  such 
schools,  while  requiring  serious  and  thorough  teaching,  should  be  entirely  re-arranged 
on  the  principles  we  have  suggested,  so  as  to  give  the  needed  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  gladly  conduct  these  schools. 

Evening  schools  have  been  declining  for  many  years,  though  there  has  been  a 
certain  revival  during  the  year  1887.  The  number  of  scholars  is,  however,  still  very 
trifling  compared  with  what  the  importance  of  their  function  demands.  While  we 
think  that  the  State,  through  the  Education  Department,  should  help  them  as  much  as 
possible,  and  while  the  local  machinery  of  school  boards  should  also  bo  much  more 
directed  to  their  improvement  and  extension,  we  are  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  branch 
of  education  in  which  we  must  endeavour  very  largely  to  enlist  voluntary  activity 
and  co-operation. 


CHAPTER  11. 

Government  Inspectors  and  Government  Examinations. 

We  pass  from  the  schools  and  their  teachers  to  their  inspection  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  which  contributes  so  large  a  part  of  their  yearly  income. 

At  present  the  inspectors,  apart  from  two  of  them  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  inspect 
the  training  colleges,  are  divided  into  four  grades. 

The  country  is  mapped  out  into  ten  large  districts,  over  each  of  which  is  set  a  chief  Chief 
inspector,  who  in  addition  to  the  general  superintendence  of  his  district,  has  also  a  iuspectors. 
special    district   in  which   he    performs   the  ordinary  duties  of   inspector.      In   two 
instances  the  chief  inspectors  (Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart  and  Mr.  S.  N.  Stokes),  are  ordinary 
inspectors  under  the  supervision  of  another  chief  inspector. 

Under  the  chief  inspector  there  is  a  staff  of  ordinary  inspectors,  each  of  whom,  as  Ordinary 
a  rule,  has  a  district  which  he  inspects ;  there  were  in  1887,  according  to  the  Report  inspectors, 
of  the  Education  Department,  103  of  these  ordinary  inspectors. 

Working   under   the    district   inspectors,   and    generally    with    them,   are    35    sub-  Sub- 
inspectors,  a  grade  first  created  in  1882  ;  these  officers,  promoted  from  the  inspectors'  inspectors, 
assistants,   do  the  same  work  as  the  inspectors  in  the   inspection  of  schools,  though 
subject  to  the  review  and  supervision  of  the  inspectors. 

Under  these  again  are  the  inspectors'  assistants,  of  whom  there  are  152 ;  these  are  inspectors' 
appointed  from  the  ranks  of  elementary  teachers.      They  must  be  between  the  ages  assistants. 
of  30  and  35  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  they  have  a  commencing  salary  of 
150/.,  rising  to  300L  a  year.      They  must  have  been  head  teachers  who  have  passed  in 
the  first  division  at  the  certificate  examination,  and  a  preference  is  given  to  those 
who  have  taken  a  University  degree. 

The   duties   of  the   inspectors,   sub-inspectors,  and  inspectors"   asssislants  are   to  Duties, 
inspect  and  examine  the  schools,  the  final  responsibility  resting  with  the  inspector  who 
endorses  the  parchments  of  the  teachers,  writes  the  report,  and  awards  the  merit  grant 
upon  the  school.     In  fact,  inspectors  often  act  largely  upon  the  reports  and  information 
furnished  them  by  their  subordinates. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  inspecting  schools,  the  yearly  examinations  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  have  to  be  conducted,  and  their  papers  looked  over ;  much  of  this  devolves 
on  the  inspectors'  assistants.  The  scholarship  papers  and  the  examination  papers  for 
the  teacher's  certificate  have  to  be  marked.  This  is  mainly  done  by  the  inspectors 
and  sub-inspectors.  The  inspector  is  the  person  responsible  for  advising  the  depart- 
ment on  all  questions  connected  with  his  district,  such  as  the  need  of  further  school 
provision,  or  any  delicate  question  which  may  arise  relating  to  teachers  or  to 
managers. 
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Hitherto,  thougli  the  ranks  of  the  inspectorate  up  to  the  grade  of  sub-inspector,  are 
recruited  from  the  elementary  teachers,  yet  inspectors  are  appointed  from  without,  and 
high  University  success  has  been  looked  to  as  a  qualification  rather  than  scholastic 
experience  or  intimate  acquaintance  with  elementary  schools. 

It  is  a  little  difiicult  to  separate  the  question  of  the  government  examination  from 
the  method  of  paying  the  government  grant  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  associated. 
But  it  is  well  to  consider  the  question  "  What  form  of  inspection  and  examination 
"  will  best  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  school?  "  apart  from  the  question  "  How  should 
"  the  Government  grant  be  awarded  ?  " 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  examination  of  the  work  of  the  school,  which  should 
take  place  yearly,  should  be  a  searching  one,  and  we  think  that  every  child  present  in 
the  school  on  the  day  of  examination  should  be  liable  to  be  examined. 

The  Code  has  drawn  a  distinction  between  class  and  individual  examination.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  directed  against  individual  examination  apply  to  the  value  attached 
to  the  per-centage  of  passes  in  the  standard  examinations.  In  our  opinion  class 
examination  must  include  the  examination,  not  necessarily  of  every  individual,  but  of 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  individuals  in  the  class,  if  it  is  to  be  thorough  and 
effective ;  and  we  believe  that  good  head  teachers  of  large  schools  in  examining  the 
work  of  their  assistants  would  not  be  satisfied  without  examining  every  scholar  in 
their  respective  classes. 

We  notice  two  faults  found  with  the  present  examinations  by  inspectors,  the  one 
that  they  use  written  instead  of  oral  examinations  too  low  down  in  the  school,  and 
thereby,  especially  in  regard  to  science  teaching,  fail  to  conduct  a  good  examination, 
and  indirectly  hamper  the  teaching  by  forcing  the  teacher  to  work  in  anticipation  of 
an  unsuitable  test.  The  second,  that  the  inspectors  are  sometimes  ignorant  of  the 
subjects  in  which  they  have  to  examine,  and  consequently  cram  the  subject  themselves 
and  conduct  the  examination  mechanically  and  unintelligently.  We  are  of  opinion 
thi.it  both  these  faults  need  correction.  We  think  that  the  examination,  at  least  up 
to  and  including  the  present  4th  Standard,  should  be  mainly  oral,  and  framed  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  what  the  children  have  been  taught  and  how  they  have  learnt  it, 
rather  than  be  an  independent  examination  in  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  examiner,  which  may  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  teacher.  As  to  the 
want  of  familiarity  with  certain  subjects  on  the  part  of  inspectors,  we  think  that  this 
fault  would  be  remedied  if  they  were  required  to  be  familiar  not  only  with  the  elemen- 
tary knowledge  taught  in  our  schools,  but  also  with  the  way  in  which  that  knowledge 
should  be  presented  to  the  children,  that  is  that  they  should  be  practically  conversant 
with  elementary  school  work. 

We  think  that  the  inspector,  after  he  has  examined  a  school,  should  draw  up  a 
report,  which  should  set  forth  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  school,  class  by  class,  in  the 
various  subjects.  The  obligation  to  make  a  report  in  detail  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  a  hasty  or  negligent  examination. 

But  in  addition  to  the  work  of  exammation,  which -we  do  not  wish  to  undervalue, 
there  is  the  work  of  inspection,  to  which  we  attach  very  great  importance.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  work,  and  the  possibility  of  improving 
it  rather  than  to  take  stock  of  the  results  of  instruction.  Here  comes  in  the  duty  of 
making  allowance  for  all  the  circumstances  which  affect  the  work  of  the  school. 

In  conducting  the  inspection  the  inspector  will  be  a  spectator  and  director  rather 
than  an  active  participator  in  the  conduct  of  the  school.  He  will  hear  the  various 
teachers  give  their  lessons  in  accordance  with  the  method  they  have  practised  through 
the  year,  and  he  may  ask  them  to  recapitulate  a  particular  part  of  the  work,  or  may  test 
in  some  other  way  the  teacher's  competence.  He  will  obsei've  the  discipline  and 
conduct  of  the  scholars  under  the  instruction  of  their  ordinary  teacher.  He  will  see 
from  the  copy  books  and  exercise  books,  from  the  notes  of  lessons,  and  from  the  log 
book,  how  the  school  has  been  managed  from  day  to  day,  and  from  all  the  slight 
indications  which  he  will  gather  from  these  various  sources  he  will  sum  up  his 
impression  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  various  teachers  in  it. 

In  order  to  do  this  well,  it  is  clear  that  he  must  be  a  man  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands school  keeping,  and  that  he  may  have  this  skill  he  must  either  have  been  a 
teacher  himself,  and  a  successful  one,  or  must  have  been  long  so  familiar  with  schools 
as  to  have  acquired  professional  aptitude. 

But  these  professional  qualifications  are  not  all  that  are  needed  in  an  inspector.  A 
pleasant  manner  and  sympathy  with  children  are  essential  if  the  children  are  to  do 
justice  to  themselves,  and  if  the  school  is  to  display  itself  freely  and  naturally  to  his 
observation.     He  must  also  have  tact  and  judgment  in  dealing  with  school  boards 
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and  other  manasrers,  and  he  must  be  a  man  of  wide  and  liberal  education  and  culti- 
vation,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  check  the  tendency  to  cram  which  will  always  follow 
where  a  teacher  knows  but  little  of  the  subject  he  has  to  teach. 

To  secure  such  an  inspector  we  are  of  opinion  that  no  man  should  be  appointed 
who  has  not  had  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  though  not  necessarily  in  elemen- 
tary schools.     On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  valuable  inspectors  might  be  drawn 
from  the  masters  of  secondary  schools.     But  if  so  drawn  they  should,  either  in  training 
colleges  or  in  elementary  schools,  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  methods  and  subjects 
which  are  most  important  in  the  elementary  schools  which  they  are  to  inspect.     At  Inspectorate 
the  same  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  career  of  the  inspectorate  should  be  open  should  be 
throughout  to  elementary  teachers.     Many  of  them  are  already  cultivated  men,  and  throughout 
have  taken  University  degrees,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  career  of  the  inspectorate  to  elementary 
were  frankly  thrown  open  to  them  a  further  inducement  to  men  of  wide  education  teachers, 
to  become  teachers  in  elementary  schools  would  be  held  out. 

But  we  think  that  the  present  commencing  salary  is  too  low  to  attract  the  best  men  Salary  of 
to  the  post  of    inspector's  assistant.       We  should  be   glad  to  see   the  commencing  inspector's 
salary  raised  to  200/.  a  year,  and  the  limits  of  age  range  from  25  to  40.     But  there  ^sistant  too 
is  no  reason  why  a  successful  schoolmaster  or  board  inspector  should  not  be  at  once   °"^* 
made  a  sub-inspector  if  his  experience  and  attainments  fit  him  for  the  post. 

Much    has  been   said  of  visits  without   notice,    and    many  witnesses  attach  great  Visits  with- 
importance  to  these   visits    as    means   of  improving  the  schools.      "We  regard  these  <>"'  notice. 
visits  as  valuable,  and  wish  to  see  them  more  frequent,  and  we  feel  with  reference  to 
the  pupil-teachers  and  probationers  that  the  inspectors  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  judging  of  their  progress  and  efficiency  if  they  could  drop  into  the  school  and 
observe  their  work  as  they  were  going  through  the  day's  routine.     We  are  inclined, 
however,  to  look  to  the  local  inspectors,  who  would  be  the  servants  of  the  managers,  to  Local 
improve  the  organisation  of  the  school  rather  than  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  inspectors. 

We  cannot  quite  compare  the  duties  of  inspectors  on  the  Continent  with  what  is 
done  under  our  own  system.  On  the  Continent  the  schools,  as  a  rule,  are  State 
institutions,  and  there  is  one  management  and  one  inspection.  In  England,  the 
managers,  whether  board  or  voluntary,  are  somewhat  independent  bodies,  aided  by 
the  State,  but  not  absolutely  under  it.  In  the  case  of  inefficient  teachers,  the  final 
sanction  of  removal  rests  with  the  managers,  not  with  the  Government,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  officer  of  the  managers  should  have  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  way  in  which  the  school  is  conducted.  If  there  were  a  proper 
organisation  of  district  boards  of  sufficient  area  and  population,  including  in  the  word 
associations  of  voluntary  school  managers,  all  of  which  had  their  inspectors,  and  could 
remove  inefficient  teachers,  strengthen  the  staff,  and  supply  at  once  all  needful  material, 
the  function  of  the  State  as  to  inspection  might  almost  disappear,  and  as  to  examination 
even  might  be  much  reduced.  It  is  the  extreme  isolation  and  want  of  technical 
knowledge  of  so  many  managers  which  gives  such  prominence  in  England  to  the  need 
of  State  inspection  and  examination. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  teachers  chafe  at  inspection,  and  are  jealous  of  the  inter- 
ference which  results  from  the  visits  of  an  inspector,  but  we  believe  that  where  the 
inspector  is  himself  an  experienced  teacher,  understanding  and  sympathising  with 
the  difficulties  that  belong  to  school  keeping,  he  will  be  found  preeminently  a  helper 
rather  than  a  mere  critic,  and  that  his  wider  knowledge  and  useful  advice  will  make 
his  visits  thoroughly  welcome. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  standard  of  Uniformity 
examination  throughout  the  country.  Some  witnesses  say  that  it  is  not  yet  accom-  '"standard 
plished,  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  urged  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  uniformity  tion^"™' 
of  result  under  unequal  and  diverse  conditions.  We  think  that  the  quality  of  education 
to  be  secured  to  the  children  should  be  as  far  as  possible  equal,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  lower  standard  in  the  country  than  in  the  town,  in  small 
schools  than  in  large  schools.  But  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  we  think  the 
fullness  of  the  curriculum  might  be  varied  with  the  size  and  capabilities  of  the  school. 
And  we  think  that  the  inability  of  country  children,  as  such,  to  learn  as  easily  as  town 
children,  has  often  been  exaggerated.  There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  on 
both  sides,  but  we  think  the  chief  disadvantage  of  the  country  child  is  not  his  own 
want  of  power  of  learning,  but  the  necessary  smallness  of  the  schools,  and  the  low 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  which  result  in  most  of  the  ablest  teachers  seeking  town 
appointments.  But  there  are  plenty  of  excellent  schools,  even  small  ones,  in  the 
country  which  prove  that  such  schools,  if  well  managed  and  well  equipped,  can  do 
thoroughly  good  work. 
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We  are  of  opinion  that  the  recent  organisation  of  the  inspectorate,  with  a  chief 
inspector  in  each  district,  has  tended  to  secure  uniformity  of  standard ;  and  that  the 
local  conferences  which  are  now  held  among  inspectors  of  a  chief  inspector's  district, 
where  questions  relating  to  the  Code  are  submitted  to  them  for  discussion,  are  a 
valuable  feature  in  the  present  administration  of  the  Education  Acts.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  educational  conferences  held  under  the  guidance  of  the  inspector,  or  at 
any  rate  with  his  participation,  where  managers,  school  officers,  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  education  might  discuss  educational  questions. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  chief  inspector  had  no  special  district  of 
his  own  in  which  he  does  the  work  of  an  ordinary  inspector,  or  at  any  rate,  that 
it  should  be  so  small  that  the  mass  of  his  time  should  be  expended  in  visiting  and 
inspecting  throughout  all  the  districts  under  his  oversight. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  promoting  inspector's  assistants,  sub -inspectors,  and 
inspectors,  the  Education  Department  should  be  guided  by  their  opinion  of  the  merit 
of  their  officers,  and  not  by  seniority.  It  is  specially  important  that  chief  inspectors 
should  be  men  in  their  full  vigour  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  newest  progress  in 
educational  work. 
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The  Parliamentary  Grants. 

The  subject  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  method 
of  Government  examination. 

We  have  already  described  the  duties  of  Government  inspectors  and  the  method  of 
Government  inspection  and  examination,  and  in  what  way  we  think  that  a  suitable 
curriculum  with  due  recognition  of  local  diversities  and  of  the  possibilities  of  education 
in  various  classes  of  schools  might  best  be  provided,  The  present  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  Government  grant,  popularly  known  as  payment  by  results,  has  been 
criticised  with  more  energy  than  almost  any  other  part  of  our  existing  system ;  the 
teachers  are  very  generally  hostile  to  it,  especially  in  its  present  method  of  application, 
where  a  part  of  the  grant  is  the  result  of  individual  passes  of  scholars,  and  leads  to 
an  exaggerated  importance  being  attached  to  a  high  percentage  of  passes  as  a  test  of 
the  excellence  of  a  school.  But  many  teachers  and  others,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  Mr.  Mark  Wilks,  are  opposed  to  the  system  in 
principle,  and  would  see  State  aid  distributed  on  some  entirely  different  method. 

In  reference  to  payment  by  results,  we  must  notice  that  many  of  the  attacks  against 
our  present  system  were  directed  against  that  part  of  it  which  applies  to  the  standard 
subjects,  and  which  makes  the  payment  follow  closely  the  percentage  of  success  calcu- 
lated on  individual  passes.  There  was  also  a  great  deal  of  objection  made  to  the 
merit  grant  as  unfairly  ticketing  schools,  and  leading  to  heart-burning  and  jealousy, 
and  to  undue  striving  after  success  by  mechanical  methods  of  teaching. 

It  is  well  to  review  briefly  the  evidence  on  this  much  debated  and  burning  question. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  Mr.  Cumin,  said  of  the  merit  grant 
that  he  thought  it  an  excellent  idea,  that  upon  the  whole  it  had  been  successful 
(Q.  59,431),  and  he  also  approves  of  payment  by  results,  though  he  would  be  willing 
to  examine  by  sample,  and  not  necessarily  each  child  in  the  school  (Cumin,  .59,606-12). 

Passing  to  the  inspectors,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe  says  that  the  merit  grant 
encourages  the  cultivation  of  intelligence  (Q.  5072)  ;  as  to  payment  by  results,  he  says, 
"  It  has  had  both  good  and  bad  effects,  but  I  think  that  the  good  have  greatly  pre- 
"  ponderated."  (Q.  6359),  and  he  says  (Q.  6394)  that  its  abandonment  would  lower 
the  general  standard.  Canon  Warburton  thought  (Q.  8397)  that  the  system  of 
payment  by  results  had  done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  was  absolutely  necessary. 
He  thought  it  would  be  rash  to  say  whether  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  little  relaxation 
(Q.  8399),  he  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  standards,  but  does  not  think  the  time 
for  it  has  come.  He  admits  that  individual  examination  is  possible  without  payment 
for  individual  results,  but  doubts  if  it  would  be  done.  He  thought  the  merit  grant 
"worked  weU,  but  he  said  it  had  produced  a  great  deal  of  rivalry,  ambition,  and 
emulation. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch  said  that  on  the  whole  the  present  methods  of  testing  results  and  Mr.  Eitch. 
assessing  grants  are  the  most  satisfactory,  but  he  would  abolish  the  present  examina- 
tion for  Standards  1  and  2  (56,791-2,  56,797).     As  to  the  merit  grant,  he  is  satisfied 
with  the  direction  in  which  it  is  working,  though  it  has  not  quite  realised  all  the 
hopes  entertained  of  it.     In  infant  schools  he  would  like  more  gradations  of  it  (56,794). 

Mr.  Graves,  inspector  for  West  Somerset,  said  that  the  principle  of  the  merit  grant  Mr.  Graves, 
was  good,  and  on  the  whole  the  grant  had  worked  well,  but  there  has  been   much 
heart-burning,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  five  degrees  (57,114).     As  to  payment 
on  results,  it  must  be  retained  in  some  form  (57,172),  but  there  might  be  an  increase 
of  the  fixed  grant. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  at  Liverpool,  objects  to  the  merit  grant,  as  Mr.  Har- 
invidious  to  the  teachers  and  a  hateful  task  to  the  inspectors,  but  if  it  continues  he  '"•son. 
would  distribute  it  over  the  subjects  (Q.  49,382-4) ;  as  to  payment  by  results,  he 
would  abolish  the  payment  on  individual  examination  in  Standards  1  and  2,  but  would 
keep  it  above  those  standards  (49,390). 

Mr.  H.  B.  Oakley  agrees  with  the  principle  of  the  .merit  grant,  but  teachers  generally  Mr.  Oakloy. 
dislike  it ;  he  would  therefore  distribute  the  merit  grant  among  the  subjects ;  keeping 
the  principle  of  payment  by  results,  he  would  pay  for  the  standard  subjects  like  class 
subjects,  and  abolish  the  schedule  of  passes  for  Standards  1  and  2,  retaining  it  above 
those  standards.  In  infant  schools  he  would  have  five  instead  of  three  grades  of 
merit  (59,214). 

Among  the  inspectors  more  or  less  opposed  to  payment  by  results,  Mr.  Matthew  Mr.Mattliew 
Arnold  said  that  the  system  is  injurious  to  instruction,  and  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  -^™°'*^- 
teachers  and  on  the  children  (Q.  567.'i-7).  He  was  here  speaking  especially  of  the 
standard  examination ;  he  would  prefer  a  system  of  class  examination  "  with  a  carefully 
"  prepared  body  of  teachers,  and  with  a  carefully  drawn  up  plan  of  instruction,  but  we 
"  have  not  that  "  (Q.  5686).  But  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  would  give  the  grant  according 
to  the  general  inspection  of  the  whole  tone  of  the  school,  and  the  character  of  the 
teaching  (Q.  5695),  though  he  objected  to  the  word  "tone,"  and  said  he  would 
thoroughly  examine  the  whole  school.  He  also  disapproved  of  the  merit  grant  (5696). 
Mr.  Arnold,  however,  would  prefer  that  the  bulk  of  the  charge  for  maintaining 
elementary  schools  should  fall  upon  local  management  and  be  under  local  supervision 
(Arnold,  5858-9,  5957,  6141,  6143,  6230-5,  6302-5). 

The  Rov.  D.  J,  Stewart,   also,   is   not  favourable  to  payment  by  results  (Stewart,  Mr.  Stewart. 
3556-8) ;  he  thinks  it  lowers  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  teaching  (Stewart,  3338-9). 
He  proposes  modifications  in  the  merit  grant,  such  as  a  "  very  good  "  and  "very  fair" 
stage  between  "  excellent  "  and  "  good,"  and  between  "  good  "  and  "  fair  "  (Stewart, 
3637-8). 

Mr.  E.  H.  Brodie  was  inclined  to  give  up  the  merit  grant.     If  continued,  he  would  Mr.  Brodie. 
break  it  up  and  distribute  it  among  subjects  (Q.  58,766).     As  to  payment  by  results, 
he  would  keep  it  in  principle,  but  give  a  rather  larger  grant  on  average  attendance 
on  condition  the  school  was   well  equipped,  well  stafifed,  and  generally  well  looked 
after  (58,818). 

Mr.  McKenzie,  sub-inspector,  objects  to  the  merit  grant,  and  to  payment  by  results;  Mr. McKph- 
the  latter,  he  says,  lowers  the  standard  of  education  (57,364-7,  57,504-5).  zie, 

Mr.  Martin,  sub-inspector  for  Marylebone,  would  pay  varying  sums  according  to  Mr.  Manin. 
the  merit  of   the  school  after  a  thorough  examination,  but  he  would   not  call   the 
varying  sums  a  merit  grant,  for  he  objects  to  the  terms  excellent,  &c.,  as  misleading. 
He  objects  to  pricing  different  subjects  of  instruction,  and  would  pay  one  lump  grant 
(55,490-2). 

The  Rev.  F.  Synge  sees  difficulties  in  the  merit  grant,  and  would  rather  have  two  Mr.  Synge. 
grades,  "good"  and  "fair;"  as  to  payment  by  results,  he  says,  that  great  progress 
has  been  made  under  the  system,  but  he  would  be  glad  to  see  it  changed  (Q.  58,139) ; 
he  has  not  thought  out  any  substitute,  but  some  system  of  payment  by  results  must 
be  retained  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale.  There  is  a  very  large  class  of  boards  and 
of  teachers  who  always  wish  to  do  as  little  as  possible  ;  the  power  of  the  purse  is 
the  only  power  for  these,  but  good  schools  might  be  free  to  work  for  the  sake  of  good 
work,  and  for  the  honour  of  good  work  (Synge,  58,142).  He  would  have  no  schedule 
of  passes,  but  examine  the  school  by  the  method  of  class  examination  (Synge, 
58,145). 

Lord   Lingen,   who  was   Secretary  to  the   Education    Depai-tment  at  the   time  of  LordLingen. 
Mr.  Lowe's  code,  doubted  the  thoroughness  of  the  individual  examination  under  any 
sanction  less  stringent  than  the  dependence  of  the  payment  on  the  individual  pass. 
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and  he  does  not  tkink  that  the  objections  raised  are  of  a  nature  to  condemn  the  system 
(Lingen,  46,440-1). 

Mr.  Robert  Wild,  head  master  of  a  large  London  board  school,  condemned  payments 
by  results  very  strongly  (Wild,  13,689-694,  13,702,  13,707-722).  He  would  have  no 
part  of  the  grant  dependent  on  the  examination  (13,725).  He  would  confide  the 
education  of  a  district  to  a  public  authority,  such  as  a  county  board,  who  should  be 
represented  in  various  districts  by  local  managers,  or  some  of  its  own  members 
(13,829).  He  would  raise  the  funds  from  the  parents,  the  parish,  the  county,  and 
the  Government  (13,837). 

Mr.  Baxendale,  head  master  of  a  British  school  in  Bradford,  was  also  strongly 
against  the  merit  grant  and  payment  by  results  (14,113-120). 

Mr.  Grrove,  head  master  of  All  Souls',  Langham  Place  school,  was  against  the  merit 
grant,  and  opposed  in  toto  to  payment  by  results ;  no  money,  he  said,  should  depend 
on  any  examination  (14,649-651,  14,658-664). 

Mr.  W.  B.  Adams,  head  master  of  the  Fleet  Road  board  school,  London,  gave 
doubtful  evidence  as  to  the  merit  grant ;  as  to  payment  by  results,  he  thinks  Parlia- 
ment must  look  for  returns  in  the  way  of  results  if  it  pays  money,  but  thinks  the 
present  system  defective  (15,157).  He  objects  to  a  priced  list  of  subjects,  but 
approves  of  the  standard  examination  and  schedule  up  to  and  including  Standard  V. ; 
above  that  he  would  make  the  organisation  and  teaching  of  a  school  freer  (15,115, 
15,164-179).     He  preferred  the  present  system  to  that  in  force  before  1862  (15,514-5). 

Miss  Whittenbury,  the  head  mistress  of  a  large  infant  school  under  the  London 
school  board  said  the  system  of  payment  by  results  is  wrong  ;  it  tends  to  neglecting 
and  keeping  back  clever  children  (15,582).  She  thinks  the  grant  to  a  school  should 
vary  according  to  the  inspector's  judgment  of  its  excellence  (Q.  15,676-8).  Thus,  it 
appears,  she  rather  objects  to  the  present  method  than  to  the  principle. 

Mr.  Powell,  head  master  of  a  rural  Church  of  England  school  in  Bedfordshire, 
objects  to  the  merit  grant  as  depending  on  the  objectionable  principle  of  individual 
passes,  and,  while  he  would  retain  individual  examination,  would  make  the  grant 
depend  on  the  average  standard  attained  by  each  class  (15,767-8). 

Mr.  Clark,  head  master  of  a  mixed  board  school  at  Pensnett,  near  Dudley,  said  that 
the  merit  grant  is  an  unmitigated  abomination  (16,233).  He  would  abolish  payment 
by  results,  but  does  not  think  it  practicable  (16,407).  He  would  not  allow  thoroughly 
inefficient  schools  to  get  the  same  grant  as  efficient  ones. 

Mr.  Charles  Smith,  of  St.  Thomas'  Church  of  England  school.  Charterhouse,  objects 
to  the  merit  grant  (16,583-5,  16,646-9,  16,805-6).  He  says  individual  examination 
is  necessary  as  a  test,  but  no  notice  should  be  taken  of  individual  passes  (16,779-81). 
He  prefers  a  varying  maintenance  grant  to  the  present  system,  but  for  this,  more 
responsible  manai^ement  is  required  in  voluntary  schools  (16,788-793). 

Mrs.  Burgwiu,  head  mistress  of  the  girls'  department,  Orange  Street  board  school, 
Southwark,  is  opposed  to  the  merit  grant  (17,116-122).  As  to  payment  by  results, 
she  would  retain  individual  examination,  but  not  pay  for  it.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  basing  the  grant  on  the  class  as  the  unit.  Below  Standard  4  children 
should  be  examined  in  class  (17,150-156). 

Mr.  Holdsworth,  head  master  of  a  Wesleyan  school  at  Newcastle,  approves  of  the 
object  of  the  merit  grant,  but  thinks  it  has  failed  to  a  great  extent,  and  hesitates  to 
express  approval  of  it  (17,608-615,  17,943). 

Mr.  Muscott,  of  Garsington  Church  of  England  school,  near  Oxford,  approves  of 
the  object,  but  not  quite  of  the  woi'kinii-  of  the  merit  grant  (18,058-63) ;  as  to 
payment  by  results,  he  would  have  a  larger  proportion  fixed,  and  a  less  proportion 
variable  (18,067). 

Mrs.  Knowler,  head  mistress  of  Dibden  school,  Hampshire,  says  that  payment  by 
results  presses  hard  on  such  schools  as  hers  (48,977-8). 

Miss  Napper,  head  mistress  of  a  small  village  school  with  59  average,  got  the 
excellent  merit  grant,  and  approves  of  payment  by  results  (19,134^5,  19,271). 

Miss  Neath,  head  mistress  of  a  school  of  58  average,  does  not  like  the  system  of 
payment  bj  results  (19,573-6). 

Miss  Castle,  who  has  a  small  school  in  Sussex,  said  that  to  do  away  with  the  system 
would  lessen  the  interest  taken  in  dull  children,  and  (Q.  20,091-92)  the  teachers 
would  let  them  slip  through,  but  she  thought  the  individual  examination  and  con- 
sequent payment  led  to  shifts  and  evasions  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the 
whole  system  is  also  to  blame.     She  added,  the  loss  by  the  abolition  of  payment  by 
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results  would  be  greater  than  the  gain  (Q.  20,093).     It  is  best,  so  far  as  the  children 
are  concerned  (Q.  20,094). 

Mr.  S.  B.  Tait,  formerly  a  teacher,  and  now  inspector  to  the  Huddersfield  school  Mr.  Tait. 
board,  said  of  the  merit  grant  (Q.  20,337)  that  it  had  produced  more  intelligent  work, 
but  it  had  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  teachers.  He  said  that  the  grant  in  Hudders- 
field is  given  for  quality  of  work,  not  for  percentage  of  passes  (Q.  20,373-6).  He 
would  distribute  the  merit  grant  among  the  subjects  (Q.  20,378) ;  as  to  "  payment  by 
"  results,"  he  would  pay  for  the  standard  subjects  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  class 
subjects.     (20,354.) 

Mr.  Newbold,  formerly  a  teacher  of  a  public  elementary  school,  and  now  engaged  m  Mr.  New- 
private  tuition,  said  that  the  conception  of  the  merit  grant  was  excellent,  but  the  ^°^^' 
purpose  had  been  defeated  in  administration.     (21,337-8.)     As  to  payment  by  results, 
he  would  make  the  class,  and  not  the  individual,   the  unit  in  estimating  the  grant 
(21,512.)      Individual   examination   is   desirable.      (21,492-3.)      If   the   payment   on 
individual  examination  were  very  small,  it  might  have  a  beneficial  result  (Q.  21,588). 

Mr.  Ridgway,  head  master  of  the  Stavely  Works  boys'  school,  was  in  favour  of  the  Mr.  Eidg- 
merit  grant  (21,784-7).  way. 

Mr.  Horsfield,  of  St.  Saviour's  school,  Everton,  was  in  favour  of  the  merit  grant  Mr.  Hors- 
(22,096-7).     If  payment  by  results  were  done  away  with,  the  dull  children  would  not  field, 
be  pressed  so  much  (Q.  22,098). 

Mr.  Bradbury,  head  master  of    a  large  half-time   school    at  Mossley,  was   fairly  Mr.  Brad- 
satisfied    with   the   present   system    of   payment   by   results   in    default  of   a   better  bury. 
(22,753-5),  but  he  would  give  more  liberty  of  classification,   and  he  disliked  pricing 
subjects,  a  method  which  leads  teachers  to  consider  what  subjects  will  pay  and  what 
subjects  will  not  pay  (Q.  22,757). 

Mr.  Scotson,  of  the  Deansgate  higher  board  school,  Deansgate,  Manchester,  would  Mr.  Scotson. 
abolish  the  merit  grant,  and  return  to  the  method  of  paying  before  1862  (Q.  22,864). 
He  would  abolish  payment  on  individual  results  of  examination,  and  pay  as  is  now 
done  for  the  class  subjects  (Q.  23,027-8).  He  looked  to  the  publication  of  the  reports 
in  the  dietiict  for  inducing  teachers  to  work  well  (Q.  22,864).  He  approved  of  the 
appeal  to  the  emulation  of  teachers  by  official  praise  or  blame,  but  not  of  money 
rewards  (Q.  23,085-6).  He  does  not  absolutely  object  to  payment  by  results  of  any 
sort  (Q.  23,191) ;  a  better  school  ought  to  be  able  to  earn  a  better  grant.  If  payment 
by  results  were  largely  superseded,  he  would  prescribe  a  curriculum  which  should  be 
liberal,  not  less  than  is  now  taught  in  an  ordinary  good  school  (23,192-199).  His 
feeling  is  in  the  direction  of  making  drawing  compulsory  in  all  schools  for  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys  (Q.  23,214-5).  If  payment  by  results  were  superseded,  he  would 
require  further  guarantees  from  voluntary  schools  (23,212). 

Mr.  Fish,  head  master  of  a  Church  of  England  school  in  Durham,  considered  the  Mr.  Fish. 
system  of  payment  by  results  unsound  in  principle,  but  was  not  prepared  to  suggest 
another    system   (25,614-5).     He   would   prefer    class    examination    in    all   subjects, 
though   examination    in    dictation    and    arithmetic    must    necessarily    be    individual 
(25,590-4). 

Mr.  Balchin,  head  master  of  the  Nunhead  Passage  board  school,  London,  would  Mr.  Balcliin. 
approve   of    the   merit   grant,    subject    to   some   slight    modifications    (51,759-760). 
Individual  payments  almost  entirely  destroy  the  value  of  scientific  instruction  (51,748). 
Payment  on  individual  examination  is  good  for  mechanical  subjects  (51,752-753). 

Mr.  C.  Twiss,  head  master  of  a  school  in  Warrington,  is  not   satisfied  with  the  Mr.C.Twisa. 
assessment  of  the  merit  grant  (5i,322).     He  thinks  there  must  be  payment  by  results 
(54,324).      It  has  not  improved  the  really  good  schools,  but  has  stimulated  the  inferior 
ones  (54,326-7). 

The  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  Secretary  to  the  National  Society,  objected  to  the  payments  Rev.  J. 
on  the  results  of   individual  examination  (11,183),  and  preferred  the  system  before  Duncan. 
1862  (11,189)  to  the  present,  but  (Q.  11,306)  he  said  "there  must  be  some  system 
"  of  payment  by  results." 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Richards,  D.D.,  Roman  Catholic  diocesan  inspector,  presumes  Rev.  Dr. 
that  payment  by  results  is  the  only  way  in  which  payments  can  be  made  (Q.  26,576).  Richards. 
He  would  not  retui'n  to  the  system  in  force  prior  to  1862  (26,577).     The  merit  grant 
might  be  good  if  given  solely  in  reference  to  the  good  conduct  of  a  school  (Q.  26,921). 

Archdeacon   Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,   the  chairman   of   the   Stoke-upon-Trent  school  Managers: 
board,  thought  that  individual  examination  could  not  be  given  up  (24,294),  and  that  Archdeacon 
payment  by  results  must  continue,  but  less  should  be  paid  on  results,  and  the  fixed  o""  ^°^'^'*<=^ 
grant  should  be  larger  (24,453-4).  '"*°"^- 
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The  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  formerly  a  diocesan  inspecfcor  in  Sussex,  said  (Q.  25,125-6) 
he  had  no  recommendation  to  make  as  to  payment  by  results  of  individual  exami- 
nation. 

Prebendary  Richards  would  prefer  payment  by  the  results  of  class  rather  than  of 
individual  examination  in  standards  (25,771-3). 

Mrs.  Fielden,  of  Todmorden,  would  do  away  with  the  merit  grant  entirely.  She 
would  give  apportioned  payments  for  excellence  in  separate  subjects  of  instruction 
(Q.  25,938).  After  a  gi-ant  of  10*.  or  12s.  for  fair  work  all  round  she  would  give  Is. 
each  for  real  excellence  in  such  subjects  as  reading,  arithmetic,  needlework,  singing, 
and  writing. 

Lady  Stevenson,  a  manager  of  London  board  schools,  would  do  away  with  payment 
on  results  of  individual  examination  (Q.  26,326).  When  asked  how  she  would  have 
a  guarantee  for  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  a  voluntary  school,  she  said,  "  I  am 
"  convinced  that  after  a  time  the  voluntary  schools  will  have  to  be  done  away  with  " 
(Q.  26,328).  She  says,  there  must  be  some  check  so  long  as  a  Government  grant  is 
given  to  voluntary  schools,  to  see  that  they  are  well  taught  (26,329). 

Canon  Wingfield,  rector  of  "Welwyn,  objects  to  payment  by  results,  but  he  says  that 
if  the  examination  is  not  satisfactory,  he  would  reduce  the  annual  grant  to  the 
school  (Q.  27,061). 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  said  that  the  principle 
of  the  merit  grant  is  good,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  might  be  remedied  ;  it  obviates 
the  mechanical  system  of  payment  by  results  (29,773,  30,155,  29,866-7).  He  is  in 
favour  of  payment  by  results,  and  thinks  that  if  the  three  R's  were  examined  as 
class  subjects,  a  large  number  of  children  would  escape  without  knowing  anvthing  at 
all  about  them  (29,778,  30,186). 

Dr.  Crosskey,  of  the  Birmingham  school  board,  objects  to  the  merit  grant  because 
it  is  not  given  for  real  merit,  and  keeps  inferior  schools  alive  at  the  expense  of  the 
good  ones ;  the  character  of  the  education,  the  healthfulness  of  the  buildings,  &c., 
should  be  considered,  and  not  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  managers.  In  making 
his  award,  the  inspector  pays  no  attention  to  overcrowding,  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  the  supply  of  books  and  apparatus  (31,006-11).  He  does  not  consider  payment 
by  results  a  good  method  of  aiding  schools,  but  if  it  is  abolished,  very  emphatic 
educational  tests  would  have  to  be  applied  (32,752). 

Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  late  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  considers  that  some 
portion  of  the  grant  should  depend  on  results  (31,554). 

Mr.  Hance,  clerk  to  the  Liverpool  school  board,  says  would  rather  not  retain  the 
merit  grant ;  but  if  it  is  retained  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  distributed,  among 
the  subjects.  "  Some  payment  dependent  on  results  is  probably  necessary  to  the  full 
"  efficiency  of  State  aided  education  under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  this  country 
"  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  education  is  supplied  by  private  finns,  if  I  may 
"  so  say, — but  I  think  that  under  the  existing  system  the  principle  is  carried  to 
"  excess  "  (32,169-173). 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  M.  McCarthy,  vice-president  of  the  Birmingham  school  board,  is 
thoroughly  opposed  on  educational  grounds  to  payment  by  results  (33,264-272),  and 
proposed  a  scheme  of  elaborate  grading  according  to  equipment  and  curriculum,  by 
which  payments  fixed  for  each  class,  but  varying  with  the  category  of  the  school, 
should  be  made  (33,321-336). 

Canon  McNeile,  chairman  of  the  Liverpool  School  Managers  Committee,  dislikes  the 
system  of  payment  by  results,  but  does  not  see  how  the  system  of  payment  for 
individual  examination  could  be  abolished  altogether  (33,847-849,  34,203-205). 

The  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  chairman  of  the  Sheffield  school  board  objects  to  the  present 
system  as  cram  instead  of  education,  but  he  would  not  abolish  payment  by  results 
altogether  (Q.  34,882). 

Mr.  James  Hanson,  vice-chairman  of  the  Bradford  school  board  objects  strongly 
to  the  system  of  payment  by  results  (35,272-279).  He  thinks  the  method  of  class 
examination  would  materially  lessen  the  evils  (35,280).  He  thinks  Government  must 
take  means  to  ascertain  that  the  purpose  for  which  they  give  their  subsidy  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  existence  of  voluntary  schools  increases  the  difficulty  of  the 
question  (35,580-589). 

Mr.  O'Donoghue,  clerk  to  the  Hull  school  board,  would  do  away  with  the  merit 
grant,  as  no  grant  should  depend  largely  on  opinion  only,  unaided  by  any  uniformity 
of  standard.  He  is  in  favour  of  payment  by  results,  and  prefers  the  individual 
examination  (35,939-945). 
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The  Rev.  Joseph  Nunn,  chairman  of  the  Manchester  school  boarfl,  objects  to  the  ^ev.  Joseph 
merit  grant ;    it  favours  the   board  schools   because   they  have  the  advantage  of   a     "°°' 
board  inspector,  moreover  the  board  schools  have  the  help  of  the  rates  (36,331-337). 
There   should   be  a  system  of  payment   by   results,    but   more  largely  supplemented 
than  at  present  by  fixed  payments  (36,340-343).     He  would  retain  individual  exami-  Q.  36,712. 
nation  (36,344). 

Mr.  Wright,  the  inspector  of  the  Bristol  school  board,  was  opposed  to  payment  by  Mr.  Wright, 
results  of  individual  examination  (37,235).     He  would  have  the  grant  mainly  a  capita- 
tion grant,  with  a  small  grant  dependent  on  class  examination  (37,261-263). 

Mr.  Lee,  clerk  to  the  Leeds  school  board,  thinks  the  merit  grant  not  well  adminis-  Mr.  Lee. 
tered  at  present ;  he  would  distribute  it  over  subjects  (37,726-732) ;  as  to  payment 
by  results,  less  should  depend  on  individual  examination,   which    should  be   limited 
to  Class  3  and  upwards  (37,669). 

Mr.  H.  Birley,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Manchester  school  board,  and  still  chairman  Mr.  H. 
of  the  Salford  school  board,  criticised  the  merit  grant  (40,289),  but  considered  payment  ^""ley. 
by  results  the  only  true  guarantee  the  State  can  have  of  efficiency,   and  that  e"\'ery 
child  receives  an  education  (40,506-508).     He  says  the  system  would  work  well  if 
managers  took  more  pecuniary  reponsibility  for  their  schools.  Q.  40,294-5. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  A.  M.  Deane  said  that  the  system  of  payment  by  results  as  Prebendary 
the  basis  of  the  grant  is  good  (42,179).      He  thinks  that  5s.  a  head  might  depend  Deane. 
on  individual  examination  (42,178). 

Mr.  Mark  Wilks  strongly  Cc)ndemns  payment  by  results,  but  thinks  universal  board  Mr.  Mark 
schools  a  necessary  preliminary  to  reform  (48,770,  48,801-810,  48,949,  48,983-4).  W""^^- 

The  Rev.  John  Menet,  formerly  principal  of  Hockerill  training  college  (38,796-797),  ^^^-  '^^^'^ 
and  Mr.  John  Nickal,  inspector  of   the  London   School  Board,  were  not  favourable  Mr^john 
to  the  present  system  of  payment  by  results  (39,842-843).  Nickal. 

This  is  an  abridgement  of  the  principal  observations  offered  to  us  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe,  and  still  subsisting,  though  with  many 
important  modifications  of  detail,  which  for  shortness  we  have  agreed  to  call  "  Pay- 
"  ment  by  results."  It  appeers  from  this  summary  that  the  large  majority  of  witnesses, 
while  criticising  the  present  system  from  various  points  of  view,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  Parliamentary  grant  paid  to  schools  must  vary  to  some  extent  with  the  ascertained 
efficiency  of  the  school  as  tested  by  Government  inspection,  at  any  rate  so  long 
as  our  system  of  popular  education  continues  so  largely  under  voluntary  management. 

The  conclusion  which  Dr.  Dale  and  Mr.  Heller,  reached  on  this  question  was 
expressed  by  an  amendment  moved  by  Dr.  Dale  on  a  passage  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Parliamentary  grant  in  the  report  of  the  Commission,  which  will  be  found  appended 
as  a  note  to  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

But  we  were  unable  to  get  any  suggestions  as  to  any  alternative  scheme  which  '^^^*'  '^  the 
should  make  the  grant  entirely  independent  of  the  merit  of  the  school  as  tested  by  '*^*^^'""**i'^'e  ■ 
the  Government  inspector,  and  reported  on  by  him. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Wilks,  who   was  perhaps  the  most  emphatic  of  any  of  the  witnesses 
m  his  condemnation  of  payment  by  results,  could  only  look  forward  to  a  system  of 
universal  board  schools  as  the  means  of  getting  adequate  security  for  good  teaching 
under  another  system  of  public  aid.     Having  prefaced  what  he  had  to  urge  on  this  ^-  48,800. 
point  by  the  statement  that  the  establishment  of  universal  board  schools  is  an  essential 
condition  of  his  evidence,  he  stated   "  Payment  by  results  has  worked  out  the  most  *^'  '*8,801. 
"  disastrous  consequences,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  our   schools."      "  Payment  by  Q.  48,809 
"  results  destroys  the  spirit  of  education." 

Others  of  those  who  advocated  the  abolition  of  payment  by  results  recognised  the 
necessity,  if  uniform  grants  are  substituted,  of  setting  up  some  responsible  body  of 
management  which  should  have  sufficient  power  over  all  schools  to  see  that  they  are 
thoroughly  efficient. 

It  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  payment  by  results  that  in  no  country  in  Europe, 
except  our  own,  has  this  system  of  public  support  been  adopted.  But  it  may  be 
noticed  that  in  no  country  but  our  own  are  volunteers  allowed,  so  to  speak,  to 
contract  with  the  nation  for  the  supply  of  national  education.  Where  the  schools  are 
under  the  management  of  a  responsible  public  body,  whether  the  State  as  a  whole  as 
in  France,  or  the  locality  under  State  supervision  as  in  Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  the  schools  are  part  of  the  National  establishments,  and 
under  very  different  guarantees  from  those  which  would  subsist  in  this  country  if  all 
voluntary  managers  were  practically  secure  of  a  fixed  subsidy  irrespective  of  their  own 
contributions  and  of  the  efficiency  of  their  schools. 
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of  the  cost,  but  we 
by  the  State  and 


may  mention 
by  the  parents 


We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  itself  must  at  present  take 
due  precautions  to  see  that  its  contribution  is  made  in  aid  of  local  effort,  and  not  in 
substitution  for  it,  and  that  if  that  aid  is  given  liberally  it  shall  be  given  for  real 
educational  work. 

And  while  we  largely  agree  with  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  that  well,  framed  curricula, 
with  full  and  graduated  schemes  of  instruction,  thoroughly  trained  teachers  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  careful  inspection  by  experts,  would,  if  education  were  under  local 
responsible  management,  and  mainly  supported  by  local  resources,  be  the  most 
satisfactory  guarantees  of  educational  efficiency,  yet  we  think  that  under  the  present 
conditions  it  is  not  practicable  to  recommend  to  Parliament  any  other  method  to 
secure  efficiency  than  that  which  provides  that  to  some  extent  the  grant  shall  vary 
with  the  reported  efficiency  of  the  school. 

"We  shall  discuss  hereafter  more  fully  the  burden 
here   that  the  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  borne 

has  steadily  and  largely  increased  in  the  last  10  years,  while  the  burden  on  voluntary 
subscribers  has  largely  diminished,  and  we  think  it  essential  that  those  who  claim  the 
whole  management  should  be  responsible  for  half  the  cost.  So  long  as  the  present 
system  is  allowed  to  continue,  we  think  that  the  grant  should  not  be  so  variable  as 
very  seriously  to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  school  by  its  diminution,  nor  should 
■Pixed  grant,  the  range  be  SO  limited  as  to  offer  but  slight  inducement  to  efficiency.  Possibly  if 
of  the  total  Government  grant  two-thirds  were  fixed  and  one-third  were  variable,  a 
due  proportion  would  be  preserved  between  the  stagnation  of  a  fixed  grant  and  the 
lottery  of  unlimited  variation.  We  would,  however,  retain  the  present  power,  under 
Article  115,  of  fining  a  school  for  grave  faults  of  discipline  or  instruction.  This 
power  is  very  rarely  used.  The  total  amount  so  deducted  in  1886-7  was  about 
3,420Z.  on  a  total  sum  of  2,986,747Z. 
Variable  How  the  variable  portion  of  the  grant  should  be  distributed  is  a  question  of  detail 

grant.  rather  for  the  Department  than  for  us.     We  wish,  however,  to  state  that  we  consider 

the  present  mode  of  distributing  the  standard  grant  unsatisfactory  for  the  reasons 
generally  urged  against  it  by  many  witnesses.  But  while  teachers  find  fault  with  ihe 
mechanical  effect  of  the  schedule  of  passes  in  the  standard  subjects,  they  resent  the 
freedom  which  some  of  them  call  the  caprice  of  the  inspector  in  awarding  the  merit 
grant.  It  has  been  suggested  by  several  witnesses  that  if  the  successive  rises  were 
more  numerous,  schools  would  not  feel  that  ticketing  which  causes  so  much  heart- 
burning and  emulation ;  an  inspector  who  should  award  sums  ranging  from  Is.  to  7s. 
according  to  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  after  a  careful  examination,  would  not 
cause  the  same  mortification  as  one  who  labelled  a  school  "  good  "  instead  of 
"  excellent,"  or  "  fair  "  instead  of  "  good." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  variable  portion  of  the  grant  be  distributed  in  one 
lump  sum  by  the  inspector  upon  his  view  of  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole, 
balancing  the  points  of  excellence  against  those  where  the  work  is  only  fair,  even 
though  the  name  of  merit  grant  were  suppressed,  and  though  the  gradations  were 
more  numerous,  the  substance  of  the  present  merit  grant  would  remain,  and  both 
teachers  and  managers  would  feel  that  their  freedom  of  action  was  unduly  put  in 
subjection  to  the  personal  preferences  and  ideas  of  the  inspector.  Again,  if  the 
presumption  were  that  a  certain  sum  were  to  be  awarded  by  the  inspector,  unless 
he  felt  bound  to  make  certain  deductions  from  that  sum  for  distinct  and  serious 
failures  in  some  part  of  the  teaching,  there  would  be  a  danger  that  the  average 
of  ordinary  efficiency  would  become  the  standard  for  the  maximum  grant,  and 
managers  who  hitherto  have  been  specially  liberal  in  the  quality  and  number 
of  their  staff,  and  in  securing  the  best  school  appliances  would  get  less  aid  than 
formerly.  The  objection  to  what  has  been  called  a  priced  list  of  subjects  held  good 
when  schools  were  bribed  to  adopt  a  reasonable  curriculum  by  payment  for  piece 
work,  but  where  a  full  curriculum  is  prescribed,  we  see  no  objection  to  the  managers 
and  teachers  realising  distinctly  that  neglect  of  any  part  of  it  will  entail  pecuniary 
loss,  and  that  similarly  special  efficiency  will  result  in  larger  pecuniary  means.  Such 
a  system  resembles  the  present  method  of  paying  for  the  class  subjects  which  is 
the  one  which  has  given  most  satisfaction  or  least  dissatisfaction,  but  we  feel  that  in 
adjusting  the  details  of  a  Government  scheme  of  payments  we  cannot  undertake  to 
make  specific  recommendations.  We  would,  however,  say  this,  that  small  village 
schools,  if  properly  supported  from  local  resources,  and  duly  teaching  the  prescribed 
curriculum,  should  be  treated  with  special  liberality,  and  that  the  larger  town  schools 
with  an  extended  curriculum  should  also,  so  far  as  the  extended  curriculum  increases 
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their  cost  receive  additional  State  aid  to  meet  additional  local  contributions.  Indeed, 
so  long  as  the  essential  principle  is  maintained  that  the  grant  from  the  Treasury  shall 
not  exceed  the  local  resources,  we  have  no  apprehension  that  mischief  will  arise  from 
its  increase.  The  returns  collected  by  us  prove  that  the  small  voluntary  village 
schools  are  more  liberally  supported  than  the  voluntary  schools  in  towns,  and  we 
believe,  with  Prebendary  Eoe  (Q.  54,932),  that  country  managers,  as  a  body,  do  not 
ask  for  further  aid  to  relieve  their  own  pockets,  but  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  schools,  which  must  be  exceptionally  costly  per  head. 

These  grants  and  their  probable  extension  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
what  is  a  reasonable  capitation  grant  to  be  awarded  on  behalf  of  the  scholars  in 
attendance.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  considerable  part  of  the  grant  awarded  for 
conditions  of  efficiency,  such  as  adequate  staflp,  premises,  school,  and  material,  leaving 
much  less  than  at  present  dependent  on  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  scholars. 

To  sum  up  the  conclusions  of  this  chapter,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  Conclusions, 
satisfactory  means  of  securing  efficiency  in  our  elementary  schools  would  be  the 
organisation  of  our  national  education  under  local  representative  management  over 
areas  of  sufficient  extent,  subject  to  State  inspection,  which  should  rather  aim  at 
securing  that  the  local  authorities  did  their  duty,  than  at  testing  minutely  the 
results  of  instruction  throughout  the  school.  We  look  to  the  establishment  of  such 
a  system  as  the  best  means  of  escaping  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  present 
system.  But  we  recognise  that  as  long  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  schools  of 
the  country  are  under  private  and  isolated  management,  it  is  impracticable  to  propose 
to  Parliament  any  scheme  for  the  awarding  of  State  aid  that  does  not  take  into 
account  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  school  as  shown  by  the  annual  examination 
and  inspection.  In  the  meantime  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  varying 
payments  might  be  so  administered  as  to  cause  much  less  friction,  and  to  interfere 
less  with  satisfactory  methods  of  teaching  than  it  does  now. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  method  of  assessing  payment  on  the  standard 
subjects  be  discontinued. 

We  are  in  favour  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  grant  being  fixed,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  greater  guarantees  of  efficiency  be  secured  in  the  shape  of  well  built, 
well  equipped  premises,  and  a  liberal  stafi"  of  well  qualified  teachers,  with  curricula 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  school,  and  the  possibilities  of  the  locality. 

We  also  recommend  that  more  money  be  paid  to  provide  the  means  of  instruction, 
such  as  grants  for  the  teaching  of  cookery,  for  the  services  of  science  demonstrators, 
special  drawing  teachers,  organising  masters,  local  inspectors,  suitable  means  of 
instructing  the  pupil-teachers,  &c. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  capitation  grant,  which  is  variable,  we  recommend 
that  while  no  inducement  be  offered  to  a  school  to  go  beyond  a  suitable  curriculum 
for  the  sake  of  special  grants,  the  variable  grant  be  apportioned  among  the  various 
subjects  of  instruction,  so  as  to  reward  efficiency  wherever  the  inspector  recognises 
it ;  and  especially  that  the  inspector  look  rather  to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by 
the  scholars  than  to  the  high  percentage  of  scholars  who  show  some  knowledge,  in 
estimating  the  merit  of  the  teaching. 

We  recommend  strongly  that  where  the  size  of  the  school  makes  it  reasonable  that 
a  fuller  curriculum  should  be  taught,  more  aid  should  be  given  to  meet  corresponding 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

We  recommend  special  aid  to  small  village  schools  which  must  be  exceptionally 
costly,  and  which  need  a  specially  strong  staff  of  teachers  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars. 

And  we  recommend,  m  order  to  distribute  State  aid  in  proportion  to  the  need  of  the 
school,  and  the  poverty  of  the  scholars,  that  the  capitation  grant  shall  increase  with 
the  lowness  of  the  fee,  and  diminish  with  the  raising  of  the  fee  above  the  average  of 
the  country. 


Note  by  De.  Dale  and  Mr.  Heller  upon  Payment  by  Results.     (See  page  331.) 

"  On  a  review  of  the  whole  evidence,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  of  payment  by  results,  introduced  into  the  Code  of  1862,  and  retained  with 
various  modifications  in  all  subsequent  Codes,  has  done  very  much  to  discourage  and 
counteract  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  quality  of 
elementary  education.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to  induce  managers  and  teachers  to 
disregard,  what  should  be   one   of  their   chief  objects,   the   creation  of  intellectual 
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interest  and  activity  in  the  children,  and  to  adopt  methods  of  instruction  which  will 
secure  the  mere  mechanical  accuracy  that  renders  certain  the  attaining  of  a  '  pass.' 
It,  therefore,  leads  to  the  degradation  of  the  teaching ;  the  minimum  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  dullest  scholar,  in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  grant, 
determines  the  maximum  of  the  teaching  given  to  the  brightest  scholars  in  the  class  ; 
the  children  with  the  least  active  minds  receive  a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  attention,  and  are  unduly  pressed ;  the  children  with  the  most 
active  minds  who  would  profit  most  by  the  best,  most  careful,  and  most  thorough 
teaching,  are  neglected ;  and,  as  the  result,  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  dull 
children  is  mechanical  and  formal ;  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  clever  children 
is  superficial ;  in  both  cases  it  is  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  An  attempt  to  remedy 
these  great  and  obvious  evils  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  merit  grant  in 
1882 ;  but  the  evidence  does  not  show  that  the  grant  has  secured  its  object.  We 
do  not  mean  to  afiirm  that  in  all  schools  the  system  has  produced  these  grave  evils, 
but  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  has  been  to  produce  them.  There  are  many 
managers  and  many  teachers  who  have  resisted,  and  successfully  resisted,  the  strong 
inducements  to  sacrifice  the  educational  interests  of  the  children  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  high  percentage  of  'passes'  and  a  high  grant;  but  there' are  many 
who  have  been  unable  to  resist ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  system  that 
even  to  those  who  have  a  genuine  educational  zeal,  and  are  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  improvement  of  their  schools,  it  suggests  a  false  educational  aim. 

"  We  also  think  that  the  system  exerts  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  educational 
requirements  of  the  Code.  These  requirements  are  naturally  and  inevitably  regarded 
by  teachers  as  determining  the  limits  of  the  instruction  which  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  give  ;  but  under  a  system  of  payment  by  results,  the  requirements  of  the  Code 
are  necessarily  restricted  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  it  is  reasonable  to 
demand  from  the  great  mass  of  the  children. 

"  The  system  also  affects  very  seriously  the  work  cf  the  inspector.  It  tends  to 
make  him  a  mere  examiner,  and  to  deprive  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  assistance 
which  they  ought  to  derive  from  the  suggestions  of  a  man  having  large  educational 
experience  and  high  educational  authority  on  their  methods  of  organisation,  teaching, 
and  discipline.  While  we  do  not  desire  that  the  schools  should  cease  to  be  examined, 
we  think  it  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  be  more  frequently  inspected. 
It  is  also  our  impression  that  though  the  relations  between  inspectors  and  schools 
are  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  these  relations  would  be  still  more  cordial,  and  the 
general  influence  exerted  by  inspectors  would  be  still  more  wholesome,  if  managers 
and  teachers  were  not  compelled  to  regard  the  distribution  of  money  grants  as  one  of 
the  chief  parts  of  the  inspector's  duties. 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  system  of  payment  by  results  is  regarded  by  the  general 
body  of  teachers  with  dissatisfaction,  and  by  large  numbers  of  them  with  resentment. 
The  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  it  are  set  out  at  great  lengtli  in  their  evidence. 
The  most  distinguished  and  efficient  teachers  are  as  strongly  opposed  to  it  as  the 
teachers  who  might  be  supposed  to  object  to  it  on  grounds  of  self-interest.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  complaints  that  are  made  against  the  system,  one  of  the  gravest  rests  on  the 
allegation  that  it  often  secures  more  than  they  deserve  to  those  who  teach  badly,  and 
less  than  they  deserve  to  those  who  teach  well.  Since  the  efficiency  of  all  schools  must 
largely  depend  upon  the  cheerfulness  and  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  discontent  with  which  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
is  regarded,  and  has  long  been  regarded,  by  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  who. 
are  working  under  it,  is  a  strong  additional  reason  for  abandoning  it." 


CHAPTER  13. 


Compulsion. 

Among  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Act  of  1870  into  English  elementary 
education,  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance  was  one  of  the  most  novel. 

There   had,   indeed,   been   a   certain   amount   of   educational    compulsion   in  force 

Act  of  1870.   before  that  date  through  the  Factory  Acts,   and  the  Act  of  1870  did  not  directly 

assume  the  responsibility   of   enforcing    compulsion.     But   it   enabled   the  people  in 

school   board   clistricts,    through  their  representatives   the    school   boards,    to    frame 

byelaws  for  compelling  attendance  at  school.  -j^ 
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The  principal  school  boards,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  took  advantage  of 
this  power,  but  the  range  of  compulsion  varied  greatly.  It  was,  however,  proved  that 
public  opinion  was  ripe  for  imposing  a  legal  obligation  on  parents  to  educate  their 
children,  and  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  enacted  (section  4),  "  it  shall  be  Act  of  1876. 
"  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient 
''  elementary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and,  if  such  parent  fail 
"  to  perform  such  duty,  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  penalties  as  are  prescribed 
"  by  this  Act." 

Section  5  prohibited  the  employment  of  a  child  under  10  years  of  ago.  and  only 
permitted  a  child  upwards  of  10  years  of  age  to  be  employed  if  he  had  passed  the 
prescribed  standard,  which  is  now  the  Fourth,  or  had  made  a  certain  specified  number 
of  attendances  year  by  year  at  an  efficient  school. 

This  Act  raised  the  age  during  which  a  child  may  be  subject  to  compulsory 
education  to  14,  and  it  enabled  such  a  child  to  be  the  subject  of  a  school  attendance 
order  if  the  parent  habitually  and  without  reasonable  excuse  neglected  his  education, 
or  if  the  child  was  found  habitually  wandering,  or  not  under  proper  control,  or  in  the 
company  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  disorderly  persons,  or  reputed  criminals.  And  disregard 
of  such  a  school  attendance  order  may  result  in  sending  the  child  to  an  industrial 
school. 

This   Act   created   authorities,    called    school   attendance    committees,   throughout  School 
the   country,   where   school   boards  did  not  exist,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  attendance 
provisions  of  the   Act,   and   with    discretionary  power  to  make  byelaws  for   school  co«»"ii''teos. 
attendance  like  school  boards. 

In  boroughs  the  school  attendance  committee  is  appointed  by  the  town  council. 
In  Poor  Law  unions  the  guardians  appoint  the  school  attendance  committee,  but  they 
could  not  make  byelaws  for  a  parish,  except  on  the  requisition  of  the  parish 
(section  21). 

Urban  sanitary  districts  other  than  boroughs,  if  co-extensive  with  one  or  more 
parishes,  and  having  not  less  than  5,000  inhabitants,  might  appoint  a  school  attendance 
committee,  and  oust  the  authority  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  (section  33). 

The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  create  a  general  obligation  of  education  throughout 
the  country,  and  to  furnish  machinery  by  which  gross  and  habitual  violation  of  this 
duty  could  be  corrected.  It  also  put  indirect  pressure  on  parents  to  educate  their 
children  by  a  universal  prohibition  of  employment  of  children  under  10,  and  by  the 
further  prohibition  of  more  than  half-time  employment  for  the  great  majority  of 
children  between  10  and  13,  and  of  many  children  between  13  and  14.  It  also  created 
the  local  optional  power  to  enforce  attendance  at  school  throughout  the  country. 

Under  this  Act  there  was  a  great  extension  of  byelaws  for  compulsory  attendance, 
but  they  were  not  universal,  and  they  were  not  and  are  not  uniform. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act,    1880,    provided  (section  2)    that  the   Education  Act  of  1880. 
Department  might  make  byelaws  for  those  districts  which  had  not  made  them  for 
themselves. 

Under  this  Act  byelaws  for  compulsory  attendance  have  become  uuiversal.  Compulsory 

The  third  section  of  this  Act  did  away  with  the  initiative  of  the  parish  before  the  '*"?"'^J^"j=^ 
school  attendance  committee  of  a  union  could  make  byelaws  for  that  parish. 

The  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  1880-1,  p.  xxvi.,  shows  that  on  the 
passing  of  this  Act  450  out  of  2,000  school  boards,  20  out  of  109  borough  school 
attendance  committees,  7  out  of  67  urban  school  attendance  committees,  were  without 
compulsory  byelaws.  Of  584  unions  having  school  attendance  committees,  275  were 
enforcing  byelaws  in  one  or  more  parishes,  but  only  15  were  enforcing  byelaws  in  all 
their  parishes. 

It  appears  that  when  byelaws  became  universal  in  1880,  out  of  544  unions, 
403  adopted  the  Fourth  Standard,  and  141  the  Fifth  Standard  for  total  exemption. 

Ninety  unions  adopted  the  Second  Standard,  370  the  Third,  and  69  the  Fourth,  for 
partial  exemption. 

The  Education  Department  proceeded  to  frame  byelaws  for  those  authorities  which 
had  failed  to  enact  them  for  themselves ;  and  in  the  byelaws  framed  by  the  Department 
Standards  V.  and  III.  were  prescribed  as  the  standards  for  total  and  for  partial 
exemption. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1880,  1,421  school  boards,  with  12,605,453 
population,  and  398  school  attendance  committees,  with  3,665,705  population,  had 
compulsory  byelaws.  In  1881  there  were  2,051  school  boards,  with  13,318,492 
population,  and  761  school  attendance  committees,  with  9,393,774  population,  having 
compulsory   byelaws.     These  are  the  figures  of  the  census  of  1871,  the  figures  of 
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EfEect  of 
compulsion. 


Do  children 
leave  school 
earlier  ? 


Is  compul- 
'sion  ineffec- 
tive ? 


1881  being,  of  course,  not  at  that  time  accessible.     They  represent  the  whole  country 
under  the  operation  of  byelaws. 

As  the  old  byelaws  enacted  before  1880  may  still  remain  in  force,  there  is  even  now 
a  great  variation  and  irregularity  in  the  extent  of  obligatory  school  attendance,  even 
among  closely  neighbouring  places  ;  sometimes  within  the  same  town,  if  it  is  not  a 
municipal  borough,  or  a  local  board  having  a  separate  attendance  committee.  This 
is  commented  on  in  the  Education  Report  of  1881-2,  pp.  xxix-xxxi,  and  illustrations 
will  be  found  in  the  returns  to  our  Circular  A. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  legal 
compulsion  upon  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  and  upon  their  education  ? 

Some  witnesses  state  that  its  influence  has  not  been  wholly  good.  They  say  that 
the  existence  of  a  limited  legal  obligation  has  in  some  cases  tended  to  supersede  the 
old  feeling  of  a  moral  obligation  ;  that  children  are  now  not  sent  to  school  before  five 
years  of  age,  where  formerly  they  might  have  been  sent  earlier ;  and  that,  as  soon  as 
a  child  has  passed  the  standard  for  total  exemption,  he  is  withdrawn  from  school,  so 
that  the  age  of  leaving  school  is  said  to  be  earlier  thau  formerly. 

It  is  possible  that  this  statement  may  be  correct  in  some  few  cases,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  influence  described  is  at  all  general. 

In  considering  the  question  of  children  leaving  as  soon  as  they  have  passed,  say, 
the  Fourth  Standard,  we  must  remember  that  many  children  are  now  in  school  of  a 
class  who  formerly  escaped  school  altogether,  and  it  is  not  reasonnble  to  compare  the 
action  of  their  parents  in  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  their  labour  with  the  action  of 
those  who  formerly  voluntarily  sent  their  children  to  school.  Any  comparison  as  to 
duration  of  school  life  and  appreciation  of  education  must  always  be  guarded  by  the 
remembrance  that  we  are  dealing  now  with  many  children  who  were  never  dealt  with 
before. 

Again,  there  is  evidence  that  in  some  rural  districts,  the  standard  of  exemption  is 
kept  low,  and  steps  are  taken  to  get  the  children  out  of  school,  not  by  the  parents  from 
resentment  at  compulsion,  but  by  employers  and  others  in  authority,  who  do  not  wish 
to  lose  their  supply  of  child  labour.  The  raising  of  the  fee  after  the  Fourth  Standard 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  for  this  express  purpose. 

Again,  as  to  the  earlier  age  of  leaving,  there  is  no  doubt  that  children  are  much 
more  advanced  educationally  in  regard  to  their  age,  than  was  the  case  10  or  15  years 
ago  ;  children  were  then  kept  at  school  till  14  doing  work  which  they  now  master 
at  12,  and  the  schools  have  not  now  the  number  of  overgrown  dunces  that  were 
formerly  to  be  found  in  them. 

All  these  things  must  be  considered  before  we  conclude  that  the  age  of  leaving 
school  is  earlier  than  it  was  formerly. 

The  figures  furnished  by  the  Education  Department  do  not  confirm  this  contention. 

Thus  Table  18,  in  the  Report  of  the  Education  Department,  1886-7  (p.  258),  shows 
that  of  the  total  population  under  15,  which  was  8,555,893,  4,553,751  were  on  the 
roll  of  inspected  schools,  or  53  "2  per  cent.  The  children  on  the  roll  between  13  and  15 
were  16  "3  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  country  of  those  ages. 

In  1876  [see  Table  13  of  the  Education  Report,  1876-7  (p.  382)),  the  total 
population  under  15  years  of  age  was  7,364,399,  of  whom  2,943,774  or  40  per  cent., 
were  on  the  roll  of  inspected  schools.  The  children  between  13  and  15  on  the  roll 
constituted  10 ■  2  percent,  of  all  the  children  between  13  and  15  in  the  country.  If 
the  children  between  13  and  15  on  the  roll  had  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  whole  number  of  the  children  on  the  roll  of  inspected  schools  of  all  ages,  they 
would  have  only  increased  by  about  34  per  cent.,  but  they  have  actually  increased 
nearly  60  per  cent. 

In  certain  districts  there  may  be  a  disposition  prematurely  to  remove  children 
from  school  in  order  to  put  them  to  work,  but  this  is  in  no  way  due  to .  the  dislike 
to  compulsion,  but  is  the  fault  of  the  low  legal  minimum  of  compulsion  in  certain 
districts. 

Taking  the  country  throughout,  we  are  of  opinion,  that,  during  the  last  10  years, 
there  has  not  merely  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  children  under 
instruction,  but  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the  duration  of  school  life. 

But  there  is  another  criticism  urged  against  our  present  compulsory  system  by 
many  witnesses,  namely,  that,  owing  to  the  laxity  with  which  it  is  carried  out,  it  is 
inefiective. 

We  fuUy  admit  that  the  present  system  is  very  lax,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  the  real  compulsory  enforcement  of  school  attendance  in  Germany,  and 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  entered  into  the  habits  of  the  people, 
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so  as  to  secure  a  regularity  of  attendance  which  seems  to  our  teachers  and  managers 
quite  ideal. 

We  admit  that  in  many  cases  the  school  attendance  committees,  largely  composed 
of  farmers,  are  not  very  forward  either  in  appointing  or  in  duly  paying  school 
attendance  officers,  and  that  their  sympathy  with  education  is  not  always  very 
earnest. 

We  admit  that  the  small  rural  boards  are  very  reluctant  to  summon  their  neighbours 
for  not  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  that  not  unfrequently  members  of  the 
board  may  be  offenders  against  the  law  by  employing  children  who  should  be  at  school. 

We  agree  with  the  complaint  so  general  from  the  witnesses,  and  in  the  answers  to 
our  circulars,  that  school  attendance  committees  and  school  boards  are  constantly 
discouraged  by  the  action  of  magistrates,  who  frequently  refuse  to  convict,  or  who 
inflict  nominal  penalties  when  the  law  has  been  plainly  and  frequently  broken.  We 
think  moreover,  that  stipendiary  magistrates  have  often  disregarded  the  law  quite  as 
much  as  the  unpaid  justices,  especially  in  Loudon. 

We  also  think  that  the  substitution  of  distress  warrants  for  committal  has  enabled 
the  magistrates  to  put  further  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  local  educational  authority, 
and  we  think  that  the  pressure  on  the  time  of  the  magistrates  in  London  has  necessarily 
forced  them  so  to  restrict  the  number  of  school  board  summonses  as  to  enable  inveterate 
offenders  to  defy  the  law. 

But  in  making  all  these  admissions  we  feel  that  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  educational  compulsion  is  a  new  thing,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  work  it 
cautiously  and  tentatively.  Any  apparent  harshness  would  have  raised  an  outcry 
which  would  have  resulted  in  greater  injury  to  the  cause  of  education  than  the  gain 
from  speedy  and  frequent  convictions  of  the  class  of  persons  who  are  most  commonly 
summoned  for  breaches  of  the  byelaws. 

We  are,  of  course,  anxious  that  all,  and  especially  the  most  neglected,  should  get 
the  full  benefit  of  a  good  education,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  section  of 
society  against  whom  compulsion  is  directly  applied  is  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
whole  community,  possibly  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  certainly  not  more  than  10  per 
cent.,  though  in  certain  parts  of  our  large  towns  they  may  be  far  more  numerous. 
These  people  are  often  idle,  and  given  to  drink,  and  generally  on  the  verge  of 
misery,  if  not  of  starvation,  and  severe  punishment  applied  to  them  causes  the  public 
to  think  more  of  their  misery  than  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  that  misery. 

While,  therefore,  we  hope  that  school  boards,  school  attendance  committees  and 
magistrates  will  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce  the  law,  and  that  to  educate 
the  young  is  the  greatest  security  for  relieving  and  removing  the  pauperism  and  the 
degradation  which  are  now  blots  on  our  society,  yet  we  look  rather  to  the  growth  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  education,  than  to  increased  legal  penalties  for  securing 
resrular  attendance  at  our  schools. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance  is 
inoperative  because  it  is  rarely  enforced,  and  even  then  not  always  effectively.  We 
believe  that  a  vast  amount  has  been  done,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the 
compulsory  byelaws,  to  induce  parents,  by  persuasion  and  warning,  to  send  their 
children  regularly  to  school.  Members  of  school  boards,  managers,  and  attendance 
officers  and  others,  have  all  helped  in  the  work.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  attendance 
officers  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  much  tact  and  consideration,  and  in  their  house  to 
house  visitations  have  had  very  great  infl.uence  in  persuading  and  inducing  parents 
to  perform  their  duty  to  their  children.  We  think  that  the  employment  of  well 
selected  and  adequately  paid  attendance  officers  has  been  a  powerful  influence,  which 
has  often  made  the  appeal  to  the  magistrate  unnecessary,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
means  and  condition  of  the  people  makes  them  useful  and  efficient  helpers  in  determining 
who  are  fit  subjects  for  help,  where  fees  may  well  be  remitted,  and  where  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law  as  to  compulsory  attendance  may  be  waived  on  the  ground  of 
extreme  necessity  in  the  home. 

For  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  the  knowledge  that  it  is  a  legal  duty  to  educate 
their  children  secures,  on  the  whole,  a  willing  compliance  and  an  increasing  effort  to 
send  the  children  regularly,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  inconvenience  and  pecuinary 
loss  to  the  family. 

When  we  remember  the  great  tax  that  has  been  put  upon  the  poor,  by  preventing 
them  from  supplementing  their  wages  by  the  early  labour  of  their  children,  and  when 
we  remember  with  what  cheerfulness  this  necessary  restriction  on  their  former  liberty 
has  been  accepted,  we  see  how  powerful  is  the  moral  force  of  a  law,  and  where  the 
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law  is  in  harmony  with  Bound  judgment,  how  seldom  its  coercive  sanctions  need  be 
invoked. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  school  attendance,  we  wish  to  record  our  strong 
opinion,  that  though  summonses  and  fines  may  be  necessary  for  a  few,  to  be  followed 
up,  it  may  be,  by  the  truant  school  and  the  industrial  school,  yet  we  believe  that 
the  progress  which  has  been  effected  in  the  last  15  years  has  been  only  rendered 
possible  by  the  liberal  supply  of  good  school  buildings,  easily  accessible,  at  moderate 
fees,  and  by  the  great  improvement  in  the  teaching  and  curriculum.  These  improve- 
ments have  satisfied  parents  that  if  they  are  deprived  of  the  labour  of  their  children 
they  are  getting  that  which  is  fully  worth  the  sacrifice.  It  is  to  the  still  further 
supply  of  good  well  equipped  school  premises,  with  a  liberal  staff"  of  high  principled 
and  efficient  teachers,  and  a  curriculum  well  conceived  and  adequately  taught,  that 
we  look,  in  the  first  instance  for  the  further  growth  in  numbers,  in  regularity  and  in 
punctuality  of  our  school  population. 

"We  hope,  also,  that  our  recommendations  as  to  inspection  and  examination  will 
help  to  make  the  schools  more  attractive. 

But  while  making  due  allowance  for  the  reluctance  of  magistrates  hitherto  adequately 
to  enforce  the  law,  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  law  should  be  strengthened, 
and  magistrates  should  be  required  to  give  effect  to  the  law.  Not  only  in  the  evidence 
which  we  took  orally,  but  in  the  memorials  which  will  be  found  in  our  appendix,  there 
is  ample  proof  that  school  boards  and  school  attendance  committees  are  often  fined 
themselves  when  they  put  the  law  in  force  against  offenders.  They  have  to  pay  in 
many  cases  the  cost  of  the  summons  and  other  official  charges ;  and  then  the  offender 
is  fined  some  nominal  penalty. 

We  think  that  a  second  or  further  offence  within  a  certain  time  should  result  in  an 
increased  penalty. 

Magistrates  are  unfit  Judges  of  the  amount  of  education  that  a  child  is  receiving. 
Where  a  child  is  under  instruction,  otherwise  than  in  a  public  elementary  or  other 
certified  efficient  school,  it  should  be  lawful  tu  require  such  child  to  present  himself 
for  examination  at  a  public  elementary  school  near  where  he  lives,  and  if  such  child 
fails  to  satisfy  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  that  he  is  under  efficient  instruction,  it  should 
be  evidence  that  he  is  not  efficiently  instructed. 

We  think  that  the  substitution  of  distress  warrants  for  the  power  of  committal  is 
cumbrous,  dilatory,  and  costly.  It  has  worked  injuriously  to  the  parents  themselves, 
while  it  has  certainly  adversely  affected  the  working  of  the  compulsory  laws. 

As  to  industrial  schools,  we  think  that  their  educational  side  should  be  further 
developed,  and  we  agree  with  the  Commission  which  lately  inquired  into  them,  that 
their  educational  work  should  be  inspected  by  the  Education  Department. 

But  the  ordinary  industrial  school,  while  suitable,  perhaps,  to  cases  which  are  on  the 
verge  of  crime,  involves  too  long  a  detention  to  be  applicable  to  many  cases  where 
boys  are  wild  and  masterful,  but  may  be  corrected  by  a  short  application  of  sharp 
discipline.  For  such  cases  as  these,  we  think  that  truant  schools,  such  as  the  London 
and  other  school  boards  have  established,  have  been  very  useful.  The  power  of 
sending  a  boy  back  to  such  a  school  is  useful  in  the  back  ground,  but  the  permanent 
detention  of  a  boy  for  five  years,  is  a  needlessly  costly,  and  elaborate  remedy  for 
what  is  sometimes  nothing  but  an  excess  of  ill-directed  energy.  Day  industrial  schools 
have  been  worked  successfully  in  some  towns,  and  attempt  to  deal  with  specially 
difficult  cases. 

We  think  the  time  has  come,  when  throughout  the  country  no  child  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  school  unless  it  be  under  very  exceptional  circumstances,  to  be 
specially  considered  by  the  educational  authority,  under  the  age  of  13 ;  and,  we 
think  that  no  half-time  should  be  allowed  till  a  child  is  at  least  11  years  of  age, 
and  has  advanced  in  instruction  up  to  the  attainments  of  the  present  Third  Standard, 
to  be  raised  in  two  or  three  years  to  the  Fourth  Standard,  and  even  then  half-time 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  right,  but  should  depend  on  the  child  being  necessarily 
and  beneficially  employed. 

It  would  be  very  undesirable  if  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  compulsory  education 
generally  should  be  accompanied  by  any  local  lowering  of  the  standard. 

We  may  refer  to  the  evidence  from  Huddersfield,  showing  the  great  advantage  that 
has  resulted  there  from  fixing  the  Sixth  Standard  as  the  measure  of  instruction  for 
total  exemption  from  school  attendance. 

No  child  should  be  allowed  to  leave  school  before  14,  unless  he  or  she  is  profitably 
employed  either  &t  hpme  or  at  work.    Much  evidence  was  given  to  us  of  the  mischievous 
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effect  upon  character  of  setting  big  boys  free  from  the  discipline  of  school  when  they 
"were  not  employed,  but  idled  about  the  town  or  village. 

We  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  question  of  educational  authorities,  but  we  think  -A-rea  of  _ 
that  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  compulsion,  should  act  over  an  area  much  larger  f "^  ,|forcin" 
than    the   parish,    as   the    invidiousness  of  ordering  prosecutions  would  thereby   be  attendance/ 
diminished,    and    we   think    that   the   districts  proposed  to  be  created  by  the  Local 
Government  Bill   would  be  suitable  units  for  this  purpose  ;   but  their  action  might 
possibly  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  county  authorities,  who  should  require  the 
attendance  to  be  effectively  and  seriously  enforced. 


CHAPTER  14. 


School  Management. 

Comparison  of  Boakd  and  Voluntary  Schools. 

Under  the  existing  school  sj'stem  of  the  country,  whereby  the  only  security  for 
efficiency  as  regards  the  large  majority  of  elementary  schools,  is  the  government 
inspection,  and  by  which  the  State  leaves  the  widest  discretion  to  the  managers  of 
the  separate  schools,  who  in  many  cases  are  single  persons,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  consider  whether  any  further  precautions  should  be  taken  to  secure  that  the  schools 
so  largely  aided,  and  to  which  the  mass  of  the  children  can  be  compelled  to  go,  be 
efficiently  and  fairly  managed. 

In  reference  to  the  denominational  question,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  conscience 
clause,  which  merely  enables  a  parent  to  use  the  school  as  a  secular  school,  is  an 
adequate  security  for  fair  play  and  religious  impartiality  in  the  management.  Even 
if  the  conscience  clause  were  largely  used,  there  would  be  ample  room,  through 
the  selection  of  teachers,  and  through  the  methods  of  instruction,  to  influence  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  school.  But  this  predominance  of  denominationalism  in  our 
national  system  must  continue  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  are 
willing  to  delegate  the  duty  of  public  education  to  volunteers  mainly  influenced  by 
denominational  zeal. 

While  not  interfering  with  the  private  management  of  voluntary  schools,  we  are  Reports  of 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  report  of  the  government  inspector  on  the  school  should  H.M.  In- 
be    made    known   throughout   the    district.     Most   of   the   parents   are    not   only    in  fP*"'*^^o'[s  to 
humble  circumstances,  but  are  also  not  fully  able  to  observe  from  the  progress  of  puijUc  in  the 
their   children  the   relative  educational    advantages   of    the  various   schools  in  their  district, 
neighbourhood.     We  believe  that  the  publication  of  the  government  reports  would 
not  only  give  much  useful  information  to  the  district,  of  which  many  parents  would 
avail  themselves,  but  in  the  case  of  a  somewhat  inefficient  school,  would   exercise 
a  useful  pressure  on  the  managers  and  prove  a  great  incentive  to  improvement. 

Again,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  accounts  of  all  schools  receiving  public  money  Accounts  of 
should  be  equally  thoroughly  audited,  and  the  same  rules  of  legality  applied  to  their  *•'  schools 
expenditure.     The  circular  issued  by  the  Huddersfield  Church  School  Association,  and  publ'ic'iMne 
entitled  "  Hints  on  Article  114  of  the  new  Code,"  shows  the  temptations  to  which  to  be  audited 
voluntary   managers   are    exposed   so   to    arrange   their   accounts   as  •  to    obtain    the  and  the  same 
maximum  government  grant,  above  17 s.  6cl.,  while  evading  some  of  the  conditions  on  F"'^*  °^ 
which  that  grant  is  awarded.  a^^Ued todf 

We  quote  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

Extracts  from  Hints  circulated  by  the  Huddersfield  and  Saddleworth  Church  Day  School 

Association. 

5.  As  much  as  possible  the  scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  purchase  their  own 
school  requisites,  either  of  the  managers  or  their  deputy,  the  head  teacher.  The 
amount  returned  from  the  sale  of  school  material  may  be  reckoned  as  income. 
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Fees  of 
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approved  by 
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schools. 


Board 
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6.  In  like  manner  all  sewing  materials  used  in  tlie  school  should  be  provided  by 
the  managers,  who  could  recoup  themselves  by  a  sale  of  the  childrens'  work  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year. 

8.  All  accounts  for  the  purchase  of  school  materials  should  be  paid  in  full,  and 
the  discounts  received  should  be  entered  as  items  of  income. 

9.  A  small  sum  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  in  the  case  of  all 
classes,  meetings,  or  entertainments  held  on  the  premises  after  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  and  even  the  Sunday  school  might  be  charged  a  small  rent. 

10.  Where  the  managers  provide  a  residence  for  the  teachers,  the  latter  should  pay 
a  rent  for  the  same,  and  their  salaries  should  be  correspondingly  increased. 

11.  All  necessary  work  performed  gratuitously  on  behalf  of  the  school,  or  gifts  in 
kind,  should  be  paid  for  and  the  amounts  returned  as  donations.  This  is  not  applicable 
in  the  case  of  paid  officers  of  the  school.     (Minutes  of  Evidence,  Vol.  3,  Q.  46,560). 

In  some  cases,  when  a  school  is  built,  the  building  is  vested  nominally  in  some 
third  person,  withovit  a  trust  deed,  and  then  the  managers  are  charged  such  a  rent 
as  will  enable  the  school  to  escape  the  limitations  which  prevent  the  grant  exceeding 
17s.  6d.  a  head,  the  nominal  owner  repaying  as  a  subscription  what  he  has  nominally 
received  as  rent.  This  appears  to  be  common  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools  of 
Bradford  and  other  places,  where  large  sums  are  set  down  as  rent  of  building,  and 
yet  these  schools  while  apparently  rented  at  considerable  sums  are  rated  at  nominal 
values. 

Thus,  the  managers  of  St.  Mary  Eoman  Catholic  school,  Bradford,  stated  in  their 
school  accounts  of  1884,  submitted  to  the  inspector,  that  they  pay  258/.  6s.  8d.  rent. 
In  1885  they  entered  2501.  rent,  and  in  1886  200/.  The  managers  of  St.  Patrick's 
Eoman  Catholic  school,  Bradford,  enter  260/.  rent,  and  other  similar  instances  might 
be  quoted. 

In  the  absence  of  an  efficient  audit  and  of  full  publicity  of  accounts,  it  is  possible 
to  charge  an  apparently  high  salary  as  paid  to  the  teacher,  and  to  enter  on  the 
side  of  the  receipts  a  subscription  to  the  school  representing  the  difference  between 
the  real  and  the  nominal  salary.  It  is  said  that  teachers  have  sometimes  signed 
receipts  for  salaries  larger  than  they  have  received.  If  managers  are  tempted  to 
commit  such  frauds,  they  may  easily,  while  the  accounts  remain  unpublished  and  un- 
audited, deceive  the  inspector,  who  has  little  time  or  inclination  to  examine  the 
accounts  minutely.  We  desire  not  merely  that  the  accounts  of  voluntary  schools 
should  be  subject  to  an  independent  public  audit,  but  we  think  they  should  also  be 
made  public  in  the  locality. 

The  fees  should  be  fair  and  uniform,  and  should  include  all  school  charges  such 
as  books,  &c.,  and  should  be  approved  by  the  Department  for  voluntary  schools  like 
the  fees  in  board  schools. 

We  have  also  in  our  recommendations  on  the  curriculum  indicated  how  far  the 
State  should  take  securities  for  adequacy  of  teaching  in  all  schools.  The  practice 
of  farming  schools  to  the  teacher  is  in  our  judgment  fatal  to  efficiency  and  honest 
management.  Any  school  in  which,  owing  to  the  smallness  or  absence  of  subscrip- 
tions, the  teacher  is  made  to  depend  for  his  salary  entirely  or  mainly  on  the  fees  and 
the  grant,  is  in  danger  of  suffering  from  the  evils  which  result  from  farming  schools. 
These  are,  amongst  others,  undue  pressure  on  the  children,  the  tendency  to  get  rid  of 
stupid  and  irregular  children,  the  prominence  of  cram,  and  of  striving  rather  for 
examination  results  than  for  thorough  education;  the  undue  reduction  of  the  staff, 
and  the  inadequate  salaries,  especially  of  assistants  and  pupil  teachers. 

Nothing  short  of  public  responsible  management  of  our  schools,  by  representative 
bodies  drawn  from  a  sufficiently  large  district,  will  in  our  opinion  completely  remove 
the  dangers  we  have  indicated,  but  we  think  they  may  be  reduced,  if  the-  measures 
we  have  suggested  be  adopted  and  strenuously  enforced  by  the  inspectors. 

Comparisons  are  often  made  between  the  management  of  board  and  voluntary 
schools,  and  many  witnesses  lay  stress  on  what  they  believe  to  be  the  greater  interest 
taken  in  their  schools  by  voluntary  managers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  results  of  government  inspection  are  a  fair  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  schools  the  board  schools  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  voluntary 
schools.  Taking  the  infant  schools  and  the  senior  schools  separately,  in  both  cases 
the  board  schools,  whether  judged  by  the  assessment  of  merit  by  the  inspector,  or 
by  the  results  of  examination  in  standard,  class,  and  specific  subjects,  are  distinctly 
superior  to  the  voluntary  schools. 
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Thus  in  the  statistical  tables  giving  the  results  of  examination  for  the  last  year 
1886-7,  the  following  results  appear  in  the  case  of  infant  schools  :  — 

Board  Schools. 

Infants. 

Average  attendance — 

172,761  Excellent  41-6  per  cent. 

196,601  Good  47-4 

41,323  Fair  10 

3,912     No  merit  grant  1 

Voluntary  Schools. 

Infants. 

Average  attendance — 

160,019  Excellent  25-8  per  cent. 

323,719  Good  52-2 

122,215  Fair  197 

13,764     No  merit  grant       2-3 

In  the  case  of  senior  scholars,  the  following  table  gives  these  results  :  - 

Board  Schools. 

Senior  Departments. 

Average  attendance — 

301,458  Excellent  83-3  per  cent. 

485,270  Good  53-6 

104,078  Fair  11-5 

,  15,021     No  merit  grant       1"6 

Voluntary  Schools. 

Senior  Departments. 

Average  attendance —  < 

337,118  Excellent  20-9  per  cent. 

857,357  Good  53-3 

357,314  Fair  22-2 

57,249     No  merit  grant  3-6 

The  average  grant  per  head  in  board  infant  schools,  was  more  than  15s.  4d.  The 
average  grant  per  head  in  voluntary  infant  schools  was  14s.  6d.  In  the  senior  depart- 
ments the  board  schools  earned  nearly  19s.  a  head,  and  the  voluntary  schools  nearly 
17s.  7d.  a  head. 

If  the  returns  of  the  Education  Department  are  examined  in  detail,  it  will  be  found 
that  this  superiority  of  results  of  instruction  in  board  schools  runs  generally  through 
the  returns.  Thus  the  passes  in  the  standard  examination  are  more  numerous  ;  class 
subjects  are  more  generally  taken,  and  are  more  successfully  taught.  Singing  by 
note  is  more  prevalent.  Drawing  is  much  more  generally  taught ;  and  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  scholars  have  been  under  instruction  in  practical  cookery  and  have 
passed  in  specific  subjects.  This  higher  range  of  teaching  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
better  means  employed,  the  staflf  being  more  numerous  in  propoi-tion  to  the  scholars, 
of  a  higher  quality,  and  as  a  rule,  better  paid.  It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that 
school  boards  generally  have  been  characterised  by  a  desire  to  improve  education,  and 
not  to  manage  thoir  schools  with  a  view  to  the  lowest  possible  cost  re^^ardless  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  instruction. 

But  it  is  urged  that  this  is  owing  to  two  reasons ;  first,  that  the  boards  are  not 
hampered  by  want  of  money,  and  that  if  voluntary  managers  had  as  much  money 
they  would  produce  as  good  results ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  said  that  the  board  schools 
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Reasons  for 
superiority 
of  board 
schools : 

» 
Size. 


Cost. 


Manage- 
ment. 


Schools  of 
small  rural 
boards 
better  than 
small  rural 
voluntary 
schools. 


Eetums  to 
Circul.ar  B. 


being,  as  a  rule,  larger,  are  bound  to  bo  oetter  than  the  voluntary,  especially  the 
church  schools,  which  are,  many  of  them,  small  rural  schools. 

In  reference  to  these  observations,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  as  a  rule,  large 
schools  are  more  efficient  than  small  schools,  and  that  the  board  schools,  as  a  class, 
enjoy  that  advantage  over  the  voluntary  schools,  and  this  is  a  reason  why  we  must 
look  to  the  extension  of  the  board  school  system  for  an  improvement  of  our  education. 
If  we  organise  our  school  instruction  on  the  denominational  plan,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  multiply  small  schools  in  the  interest  of  various  denominations,  where  one  united 
school  would  answer  far  better  the  general  needs  of  the  district. 

As  to  the  question  of  cost.  Here  too  it  is  quite  true  that  if  our  National  education 
is  to  be  efficient,  it  must  be  paid  for  with  liberality.  If  we  are  to  attract  good  teachers 
the  salaries  must  not  be  lower  than  the  wages  of  an  artizan.  We  must  train  our 
teachers  for  their  work,  we  must  have  classes  of  moderate  size,  and  the  school  material 
and  buildings  must  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  purpose.  All  this  will  cost  money, 
and  if  the  public  are  to  find  the  money,  the  public  must  have  the  management.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  school  boards  generally  are  spending  more  than  is  needed  to 
secure  their  work  being  properly  done.  Indeed  in  many  places  the  boards  show 
themselves  extremely  sensitive  to  criticism  as  to  expense,  and  at  every  election  it  is 
apparent  that  the  question  of  expenditure  is  one  to  which  the  electors  pay  close 
attention. 

"We  believe  that,  even  apart  from  the  questions  of  large  schools  and  the  power  of 
levying  money  by  rate,  school  boards  are  more  likely  to  prove  efficient  than  voluntary 
managers.  In  the  first  place,  school  boards  generally  have  several  schools  to  manage, 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  areas  of  school  boards  should  be  so  extended  that  no 
board  should  exist  with  only  one  or  two  schools  under  it.  Boards  with  several  schools 
to  manage  are  educated  by  their  work.  The  comparison  of  one  school  with  another 
makes  them  more  conscious  of  the  shortcomings  of  their  less  efficient  schools,  and 
sets  before  them  a  standard  of  higher  excellence.  On  the  other  hand,  while  some 
voluntary  managers  perform  an  admirable  work  in  an  admirable  spirit,  there  are  many 
schools  where  the  management  falls  officially  into  the  hands  of  unfit  persons  possessing 
no  practical  knowledge  of  their  duties,  and  yet  there  is  no  power  to  remove  or 
supersede  them,  and  the  school  may  suffer  for  a  lifetime.  If  a  bad  board  is  elected, 
the  ratepayers  can  put  the  matter  right  in  three  years,  and  we  believe  that  we  may 
trust  the  electors,  as  a  rule,  though  not  incapable  of  making  mistakes,  to  be  ready 
and  willing  to  correct  them. 

But  it  is  the  small  rural  boards  which  are  generally  picked  out  by  the  witnesses  who 
favour  the  voluntary  system  as  the  specially  inefficient  bodies  whose  mistakes  and 
incompetence  make  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  voluntary  system,  especially  in  the 
country ;  and  no  doubt  prima  facte  we  might  expect  such  boards  not  to  do  their 
work  well.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  been  formed  either  where  there  had  been  such 
want  of  interest  in  education  that  no  efficient  school  existed  at  their  formation,  or 
they  represent  the  indifi'erence  and  abdication  of  voluntary  managers  who  have  turned 
their  schools  over  to  a  board.  The  rate  has  generally  been  heavy  in  these  rural 
parishes,  and  the  farmers,  who  are  largely  represented  on  these  boards,  have  not  the 
reputation  of  being  very  ready  to  increase  the  rates. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  summary  compiled  for  us  in  30  poor  law  unions  having 
a  population  of  1,031,901,  we  find,  taking  the  schools  with  an  attendance  of  less 
than  100,  and  there  were  474  voluntary  schools,  with  27,094  average  attendance,  or  an 
average  of  57  each.  These  schools  earned  16s.  Ofd.  grant  per  head,  and  cost  39s.  llfi. 
per  head.  In  the  same  districts  there  were  91  board  schools  having  5,721  average 
attendance,  or  63  each  on  an  average.  These  earned  16s.  3|i.  grant  per  head,  and 
cost  39s.  Id.  per  head.  These  figures  are  taken  on  the  schools  whose  returns  are  for 
12  months. 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  voluntary  schools  than  of  the 
board  schools  get  the  special  grant  of  101.  or  151.,  and  if  that  were  deducted  from 
both  sides  it  would  show  that  the  grant,  as  dependent  on  examination  is  still  higher 
in  board  schools,  as  compared  with  voluntary  schools,  than  is  shown  in  the  table. 

If  we  take  all  the  board  and  voluntary  schools  havingdess  than  100  attendance  in 
these  30  unions  we  find  that  the  percentage  of  passes  was  79  in  voluntary  schools 
and  83  in  board  schools.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  voluntary  schools  were  refused  any 
merit  grant,  and  five  per  cent,  of  the  board  schools  ;  while  11  per  cent,  of  the  board 
schools  were  assessed  excellent  against  eight  per  cent,  of  the  voluntary  schools  ;  23|^  per 
cent,  of   the   voluntary  schools  took   no  class  subjects,  18|^  per  cent,  of  the   board 
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schools   took  no   class  subjects ;  and   the  other  detailed  statements  show  a  similar 
superiority  in  the  board  schools  though  they  cost  lOd.  per  head  less. 

If  we  pass  to  the  larger  schools,  those  with  100  and  upwards,  in  these  poor  law 
unions  we  find  again  that  the  board  schools  cost  slightly  less  than  the  voluntary 
schools  ;  their  average  size  is  258  as  against  225  for  the  voluntary  schools  ;  and  their 
results  of  examination  show  better  work ;  thus  the  passes  were  87  per  cent,  against 
84,  the  "  excellents  "  were  27  per  cent,  against  16  per  cent.,  no  merit  grant  was  awarded 
to  one  per  cent,  as  against  five  per  cent.,  and  the  grant  earned  was  17*.  O^d.  against 
16s.  5^d. 

If  instead  of  comparing  departments,  we  were  to  take  the  children  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  board  and  voluntary  schools  in  these  selected  unions,  it  would  be  found 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  children  in  board  schools  are  well  taught  than  in 
voluntary  schools,  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  children  in  each  department,  there 
being  a  greater  proportion  of  large  schools  under  board  than  under  voluntary 
management.  Mr.  Healing  giving  evidence  as  to  Essex,  says  (Q.  56,078-80),  that 
he  would  prefer  a  board  in  a  village,  as  owing  to  its  command  of  funds  it  can  be 
more  efiicient. 

But   further,  it  is  alleged  by   some  witnesses  that  the  board   schools  are  judged  Are  board 
by  a  stricter  standard  than  the  voluntary    schools,    and  that  the  inspectors  out  of  schools  and 
compassion  for  the  limited  means  and   inconvenient  premises  which   hamper   many  '^o'"'^**''/ 
voluntary  teachers,   either  consciously  or  unconsciously  award  grants  to  them  more  judged  by 
liberally  than  they  would  do  in  the  case  of  a  board  where  the  command  of  the  rates  the  same 
takes  away  any  excuse  for  short-handed  staff  or  insufficient  equipment.*  standard? 

The  inspectors  and  the  advocates  of  voluntary  schools  who  came  before  us,  denied 
that  there  was  any  such  inequality  in  the  standard  of  examination.  But  it  is  hardly 
denied,  and  it  certainly  is  the  case,  that  as  to  buildings,  playground,  offices,  lighting, 
furniture  and  all  the  other  material  equipment  of  the  school,  the  inspectors  while 
steadily  pressing  for  a  higher  standard  of  accommodation,  are  obliged  in  the  case 
of  voluntary  schools  to  put  up  with  much  less  than  they  consider  desirable. 

In  reference  to  accommodation,  the  Code  itself  permits  children  to  be  crowded 
in  a  voluntary  school  up  to  the  limit  of  eight  feet  per  child  in  average  attendance, 
while  ten  feet  are  required  in  the  senior  departments  of  board  schools ;  and  we 
have  already  given  references  to  a  large  number  of  passages  from  the  blue  book  in 
which  inspectors  complain  of  bad  structures,  absence  of  playground,  bad  lighting, 
bad  furniture,  unsanitary  offices,  want  of  class  rooms,  and  other  hindrances  to  school 
work.  We  may  note  Mr.  Blakiston's  statement  (Blue  Book,  1886-7,  p.  270),  "  against 
"  these  evils  (of  unsatisfactory  benches  and  desks),  we  wage  perpetual  war,  but  are 
"  constantly  met  with  the  plea  of  want  of  funds."  The  silence  of  inspectors  is  no 
proof  of  the  satisfactory  state  of  school  premises.  Thus  we  have  called  attention 
in  detail  to  the  bad  character  of  the  school  provision  of  Stockport.  Yet  Mr.  Lomax, 
in  his  official  report  (Blue  Book,  1886-7,  p.  293),  says,  "  in  no  part  of  this  district 
"  (Stockport)  is  there  a  deficiency  of  school  accommodation." 

Mr.  Yertue  reports  (1886-7,  p.  320),  of  the  Newton  Abbot  district — "Neither  the 
"  ventilation,  cleaning  nor  lighting  has  received-  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  I  am 
"  sure  that  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  dirty  rooms  have  been  and  are  still  in 
"  this  district  serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  children." 

But  though  this  inferiority  in  premises  and  appliances  is  generally  recognised,  yet 
in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools,  an  indulgent  estimate  of  the  work  done  often  leads 
to  a  higher  merit  grant  than  is  due,  because,  although  the  managers  have  neglected 
their  duty,  the  inspector  is  forced  by  his  sympathy  with  the  teacher  to  disregard  any 
real  standard  of  excellence.  We  quite  recognise  that  exceptional  difficulties  in  a 
school  justify  exceptional  treatment  by  the  inspector,  if  managers  and  teachers  havo 
done  their  best  to  overcome  these  difficulties ;  but  where  the  school  is  allowed  to  suffisr 
on  account  of  the  poverty  or  indifference  of  managers,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  to  give  State  aid,  not  in  furtherance  of,  but  in  substitution  for  local  eSovt. 

As  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  the  merit  grant  is  awarded  to  some  voluntary  Returns  to 
schools,  we  give  the  following  cases  extracted  from  the  returns  in  answer   to  our  Circular  B., 
Circular  B,  and  from  the  portfolios  at  the  Education  Department : — At  Sheffield,  the  ^f  h  m""^'^ 
Moorfields  national  school,  according  to  the  return  furnished  in  answer  to  our  circular,  inspectors, 
presented  109  children,  passed  61  per  cent.,  obtained  one  shilling  for  the  second  class 
subject,  and  failed  to  get  any  grant  for  English,  but  was  awarded  the  "  fair  "  merit 

•  Crosskey,    41,079,   41,082,   41,097,    41,098,    41,881-9,    41,954-61;    Lady    Stovenson,   26,329,    26,409; 

Wilks,  48,670,  48,68.3. 
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Sheffield, 
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grant.  The  inspector,  in  his  report  of  1884,  thus  refers  to  the  infant  school.  "  In  so 
"  dark  and  cheerless  a  room,  infants  are  quite  out  of  place,  they  have  no  gallery,  no 
"  low  flat  desks,  no  suitable  low-backed  seats,  no  proper  apparatus,  no  books "  ;  he 
recommends  a  grant  on  account  of  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Sheffield  Bllesmere  Eoad  Wesleyan  school,  girls'  department,  with  220  average 
attendance  passed  in  1885  66  per  cent,  and  got  the  reduced  grant  of  one  shilling  for 
English,  and  two  shillings  for  needlework.  The  "  fair "  merit  grant  was  awarded. 
The  inspector  says — "  The  teachers  of  this  school  are  sadly  hampered  by  having  to 
"  handle  so  many  girls  in  one  large  room.  The  talkative  habits,  however,  noticed 
"  last  year  have  been  to  a  great  extent  overcome.  Had  more  intelligent  methods  been 
"  employed,  better  results  would  have  followed.  As  it  is,  needlework  has  so  much 
"  improved  as  to  justify  the  recommendation  of  the  higher  grant ;  but  the  oral 
"  examination  in  English  revealed  such  mechanical  teaching  as  to  unfit  that  subject 
"  for  the  higher  grant.  Pains  have  been  taken  with  reading  and  handwriting.  The 
"  faults  noticed  in  the  former  may  be  traced  to  the  impossibility  of  teaching  the 
"  subject  thoroughly  to  such  large  groups  in  one  large  room.  The  defective  attain- 
"  ments  m  all  their  subjects  of  the  fourth  standard  indicate  not  only  incompetency  on 
"  the  part  of  their  teacher,  but  lack  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  head  mistress. 
"  Mental  arithmetic  throughout  the  school  has  been  very  badly  taught.  More 
"  suitable  reading  matter  should  be  supplied.  It  is  hoped  that  the  managers  will 
"  see  their  way  shortly  to  providing  class-rooms  and  an  approach  less  likely  to  cause 
"  disaster  in  case  of  panic,  than  the  narrow  stone  staircase  now  used."  The  accom- 
modation of  this  school  is  one  room  56  by  30  feet,  and  two  so  called  class-rooms, 
one  20  by  8  feet,  the  other  13  by  8  feet,  or  a  nominal  accommodation  for  264  at 
eight  feet  per  child.  After  this  report  in  1885,  fifteen  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Education  Act,  we  find  in  1886  the  remark — "  It  is  hoped  by  next  year  a  safer 
'*  exit  in  case  of  panic  will  have  been  supplied."  The  school  accounts  show  1051. 
10s.  charged  for  rent,  of  which  the  Sunday  school  repays  521.  10s.  credited  as  income ; 
there  are  no  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  fees  are  39  children  at  Sd.,  146  at  4d., 
37  at  5d.,  38  at  6d. 

The  Shefiield  St.  Catherine  Eoman  Catholic  school  presented  146  children,  and  passed 
71  per  cent.,  and  attempted  no  class  subject.     It  was  assessed  as  "  fair." 

In  the  case  of  the  Sheffield  Surrey  Street  Roman  Catholic  school,  in  1885,  188  boys 
were  presented  and  77  per  cent,  passed.  Of  179  girls  presented  66  per  cent,  passed, 
each  of  the  departments  was  assessed  good  by  the  inspector.  In  1886  the  girls' 
department  was  again  assessed  "  good,"  and  the  inspector  remarks — "  The  girls  are 
"  in  very  good  order,  but  their  attainments,  though  somewhat  in  advance  of  last  year 
"  in  elementary  subjects,  are  still  far  from  good.  Writing  and  arithmetic  require 
"  increased  attention,  and  intelligence  should  be  more  developed,  especially  in  the 
"  lower  part  of  the  school.  Needlework  and  singing  deserve  commendation.  For 
"  English,  the  ignorance  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  recitations  forbids  the  recom- 
"  mendation  of  the  higher  grant.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  present 
"  teacher  to  amend  these  deficiencies,  of  which  she  is  well  aware,  will  be  supported 
"  by  the  supply  of  an  efficient  staff".  Two  only  of  Lhe  present  staff"  are  able  to  render 
"  real  help.  The  good  merit  grant  is  again  recommended,  still,  as  last  year,  rather  in 
"  recognition  of  the  difficulties  than  of  the  actual  deserts  of  the  school.  It  is  hoped 
"  funds  will  be  forthcoming  to  make  the  room  brighter  and  more  cheerful." 

Sheffield,  St.  Luke,  Church  of  England,  Dyer's  Hill  boys'  school,  presented  113 
for  examination,  passed  57  per  cent.,  failed  to  get  any  grant  for  English,  and  took 
no  other  class  subject,  and  was  assessed  "  fair." 

Sheffield,  St.  Luke,  Hollycroft,  Church  of  England  school,  presented  128  children, 
passed  59  per  cent.,  and  was  awarded  the  "  fair  "  merit  grant. 


Sheffield, 
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Sheffield, 
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Accrington, 

St.  Andrew's       In  Accrington,  St.  Andrew's,  Hyndburn  Street  National  school  passed  64  per  cent., 

national         and  failed  in  both  class  subjects,  and  was  assessed  "  fair." 
school. 

Ashton- 

under-Lyne,  j^^  Ashton-under-Lyne,  St.  James'  National  school  passed  74  per  cent,  and  failed  in 

national  t)oth  class  Subjects,  and  was  assessed  "  fair." 

school. 

Glossop,  Old  In  Glossop,  the  old  Glossop  Wesleyan  school  passing  65  per  cent,  of  the  scholars 

Giossop  presented,  was  assessed  "  fair." 
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In  York,  St.  Paul's  Foundry,  passing  63  per  cent,   and  not  attempting  any   class  York,  St. 
subjects,  was  assessed  "  fair."     This  report,   says — "Steps  towards  providing  a  per-  Paul's  Ch.E. 
"  maneut  and  suitable  building  for  this  rapidly  increasing  district  should  be  taken  ^^°°<'^' 
"  with  as  little  delay   as  possible."     In  October  1883,  the  report  said,  "  Seeing  the 
"  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the  neighbourhood,    it   will  be  necessary  shortly 
"  to  erect  a  more  substantial  and  commodious  building."     The  report  for  February 
1886  condems  the  building  and  teaching  in  the  strongest  terms.     But  there  is  not 
yet   a   school    board   formed  in   York,    though    the   department   has   made   repeated 
representations  as  to  the  inadequate  school  supply  of  the  town. 

In  Derby,  the  Parliament  Street  Wesley  an  school,  in  1884,  presented  155  scholars,  Derby, 
and  passed  66  per  cent.,  and  attempted  one  class  subject  unsuccessfully.     This  school  o.^^'f"^"* 
was  assessed  "  fair. '    It  was  conducted  without  any  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  fees  leyan  school 
range  from  2d.  to  5d.,  and  the  average  fee  is  13s.  a  year.     The  whole  school  has  216 
in  average  attendance.     The  staff  was,  head   (untrained),  salary  1071. ;  one  ex-pupil- 
teacher,  401.  ;  two  pupil-teachers  at  14/.  and  12/.  ;  an  assistant  under  Article  84,  20/. 
The  total  cost  of  school  maintenance  was  1/.  3s.  6d.  per  scholar. 

The   1884  Report  of  the  girls'  depaitment  of  St.  Luke's  Church  of  England  school,  Derby,  St. 
Derby,  says  —  "  Discipline  and  order  fairly  good.      The  spelling  and  arithmetic  are  ^^^'^  Ch.F.. 
"  in   an  unsatisfactory    state,    English    and    needlework    good,  grammar   pretty  fair.  ^^  °° ' 
"  I  recommend  the  merit  grant  of  "  fair  "  with  great  hesitation,  and  I  only  recommend 
"  it  because  I  feel  that  the  mistress  has  worked  very  hard  in  her  school,  the  crowded 
"  state  of  which  (I  called  attention  to  it  last  year  without  any  result  being  produced) 
"  renders  it  impossible  for  her  to  conduct  her  school  properly.     The  managers  should 
"  either  provide  additional  accommodation  or  admit  fewer  children."     The  acommo- 
dation  of  this  school  ac  8  square  feet  was  252,  the  yearly  average  226.     The  school 
passed   68  per  cent,  out  of  247  girls  presented.     As   a    contrast  to  this   the   girls' 
department  at   the  Nun  Street  board  school,  Derby,  where  214  girls  were  presented 
and  84  per   cent,    passed,  and  2s.  was  paid  for  English  and  a  second  class  subject 
paid  for,  and  26  girls  were  taught  cookery,    the  merit  grant  of  "  fair "   was    also 
awarded. 

In  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  boys'  school,  Bradford,  in  1884,  the  inspector  awarded  Bradford, 
the  excellent  grant  to  the  boys,  because  it  is  a  new  school,  though  he  says,  "  the  children  n'^p^"7'''i 
"  have  passed  a  fairly  good  examination  in  elementary  subjects."     In  the  girls'  school     '  ■^'^  '^' 
he  awards  the  merit  grant  of  "  good,"  though  he  says,  "  the  children  have  passed  a  fair 
"  examination  in  elementary  subjects."     They  passed  75  per  cent. 

At  St.  Anne's  Roman  Catholic  school,  Bradford,  in  1884,  the  registers  had  been  Bradford, 
tampered  with  in  the  girls'  school,  and   consequently  a  deduction  of  one-tenth  was  St.  Anne's 
made  from  the  grant.     In  the  following  year,  1885,  though  the  inspector  reports  that  ^■^'  school, 
the  offices  of  both  girls'  and  infant  departments  were  found   filthy,  and  though  the 
registers  of  the  infant  school  were  incorrect,  and  a  serious  caution  was  addressed  to 
the  managers,  both  departments  were  assessed   "  good."     The  managers  of  this  school 
in  answer  to  our  circular  complain  that  the  Code  is  too  exacting.     This  school,  with 
357  average,  returned  no  voluntary  contributions,  and  cost  1/.  10s.  8d.  a  head. 

At  St.   Peter's  Roman  Catholic  school,  Bradford,   the  inspector,  in  1884,  awarded  Bradford, 

the  "  good  "  merit  grant.     In  his  report  he  says,  "  the  results  of  the  examination  are  p'v?'*'*?'^''', 

"  barely   fair,    the   grants    recommended   are   larger   than    the  actual  results    would  "  •  ^"^  °°  • 
"  justify." 

A-t  Sheffield,  the  Brunswick  Wesleyan   school,  in   1885,  with  65  per  cent,  of   passes,  Sheffield, 
and  failing  in  English  and  geography,  got  the  "  fair  "  merit  grant.     In  the  inspectors'  Brunswick 
report  we  find  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  Is.  for  needlework  is  recommended  by  a  ^^^^^y^" 
"  stretch  of  leniency.     The  structural  defects  pointed  out  in  the  last  report  still  exist. 
"  [The  class  rooms  too  small  to  be  of  much  value,  tempt  the  teachers  to  overcrowd 
"  them." — Quotation   from   report   of   1884.]     This  mixed  school  had    471    average 
attendance.     In  1884  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance  are  entered  at  150/. ;  in  1885  rent  is 
entered  at  75/.  and  no  rates ;  in  1886  rent  and  fuel  are  entered  at  100/.,  and  no  rates 
are  charged  ;  in  lfc87  the  rent  charged  is  70/. 

At  Liverpool  Christ  Church  national  school  we  have  an  instance  of  a  voluntary  Liverpool, 
school  held  year  after  year  in  premises  which  violate  the  requirements  of  the  Education  H!""'^*^. 
Department.     In  1885  the  inspector  says,  "  the  schoolroom,   which  is  underground,  natkinal 
is  most  depressing;"  in  1886  he  writes  of  "the  depressing  conditions  in  which  the  school. 
"  work  of  a  school  in  ill-lit  underground  premises  must  necessarily  be  carried  on." 
In  1887  the  inspector  remarks  that    the  school  "  continues  to  be  taught  in  gloomy 
"  underground  premises." 
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At  Sheffield,  St.  Luke's  Church  of  England  school,  the  inspector  gives  the  "  fair  " 
merit  grant  to  a  school  passing  58  per  cent,  and  obtaining  the  Is.  class  grant  in  each 
subject.  He  writes  in  his  repoi-t :  "  For  lack  of  good  methods  and  attendance  the 
"  results  are  far  from  what  could  be  wished ;  the  staff"  is  insufficient."  162  were 
presented ;  the  staff  was  head  and  one  assistant. 

In  the  cases  where  no  quotations  are  made  from  the  reports  of  the  inspector,  those 
reports  have  been  examined,  but  they  do  not  remove  the  impression  of  bad  instruction 
conveyed  by  the  scheduled  results. 

These  specific  instances  of  grants  awarded  in  excess  of  the  merit  of  the  schools, 
and  where  the  schools  deserved  a  serious  fine  for  bad  instruction  rather  than  any 
merit  grant,  are  illustrated  by  some  general  evidence  of  inspectors.  Thus,  the  Rev. 
C.  Johnstone,  the  chief  inspector  of  the  south-western  division  of  England,  and  himself 
in  charge  of  the  Chippenham  division,  in  which  there  are  few  board  schools,  says  (Blue 
Book,  1886-87,  p.  324),  "  The  percentage  in  reading  is  a  high  one,  and  seems  to 
"  imply  that  there  is  little  room  or  necessity  for  improvement.  But  the  reading  that 
"  passes  is  not  necessarily  good  reading.  The  testimony  of  inspectors.  I  believe,  is 
"  uniform  that  the  reading  is  not  satisfactory.  My  own  experience  points  distinctly 
"  in  the  same  direction,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  standard  for  a  pass 
"  in  this  subject  ought  to  be  raised,  and  that,  as  a  body,  we  have  been  satisfied  with 
"  too  little."  "  Each  inspector  is  compelled  to  judge  for  himself ;  he  has  no  set  standard 
"  before  him,  and  he  frames  one  out  of  what  he  finds  in  the  different  schools  he  visits. 
"  Where  all  around  is  low  his  standard  becomes  low  also ;  he  is  conscious  of  it  himself, 
"  and  he  laments  it,  but  he  says,  '  these  children  are  all  very  much  alike;  they  can 
"  '  none  of  them  indeed  read  properly,  and  as  the  Code  implies  they  ought  to  read, 
"  '  but  if  I  pluck  one  I  must  pluck  all.'  And  so  in  fear  of  too  great  sternness  he 
"  errs  on  the  side  of  leniency  and  lets  all  through.  In  this  way,  and  not  by  any 
"  intrinsic  excellence,  is  the  high  percentage  of  passes  in  reading  accounted  for,  &c." 

Mr.  Johnstone,  in  his  report  for  1886  (p.  337),  further  speaks  of  the  inspectors 
suffering  all  schools  to  drift  towards  the  common  sink  of  "  good."  He  says,  "If  a 
"  merit  grant  is  to  exist,  it  should  have  its  distinctions,  but  probably  the  truth  is 
"  that  these  distinctions  are  productive  of  heart  burnings  and  anxieties,  and  that 
"  inspectors  apply  the  palliative  by  a  levelling  upwards  of  all  whom  their  indulgence 
"  can  crowd  into  the  class  of  good." 

A  few  lines  further  Mr.  Johnstone  speaks  of  the  "  struggling  village  school,  with 
"  only  the  clergyman  to  care  for  it ;  with  no  funds,  and  often  an  indifferent  teacher, 
"  and  an  irregular  attendance  of  indifferent  scholars.  The  inspector  who  arrives  is  in 
"  a  dilemma.  He  must  either  refuse  the  grant  and  perhaps  crush  the  school,  or  he 
"  must  recommend  the  grant  for  work  which  he  knows  falls  infinitely  short  of  the 
"  standard  laid  down  for  him  in  the  Code.  He  chooses,  probably,  the  more  merciful 
"  part,  and  from  that  hour  he  perpetuates  bad  teaching  by  rewarding  imperfect 
"  effort." 

The  same  south-western  division  was  reported  on  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  Alderson,  in 
1884,  as  chief  inspector.  After  describing  the  character  of  the  district,  and  stating 
(p.  243)  that  the  presumption  is  against  the  antecedent  probability  of  elementary 
education  being  seen  at  its  best  in  the  south-western  division,  he  states  (p.  244), 
"  The  great  preponderance  of  accommodation  is  to  be  found  in  voluntary  schools." 
Noticing,  on  page  249,  the  proportions  of  fair,  good,  and  excellent  assessments,  and 
the  relatively  large  number  of  "  good  "  reports,  he  says,  "  A  school  which  is  more 
"  than  '  fair,'  but  less  than  '  good '  is  placed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  latter  category."  And 
he  further  says,  "  that  the  mark  '  excellent '  has  been  given  to  infant  schools,  he 
"  is  inclined  to  think,  too  freely."  And  again,  he  says,  "  that  the  percentage  of  60 
"  excellent  or  good  infant  schools  and  classes  seems  to  him  in  excess  of  their  real 
"  merit."  Speaking  of  the  schools  which  take  no  class  subjects,  principally  in  the 
Salisbury,  Bournemouth,  and  Newton  Abbot  districts,  he  notes  that  the  proportion  to 
all  schools  of  1 2  •  7  per  cent,  strikes  him  as  somewhat  large. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  at  Liverpool,  stated  in  his  evidence  before 
us,  (Q.  49,647,)  that  he  was  more  indulgent  to  schools  working  under  difficulties  in 
awarding  the  merit  grant,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  school  might  perhaps 
unconsciously  aftect  one's  judgment  in  other  matters. 

Mr.  Synge,  the  inspector  for  part  of  Norfolk,  states  that  the  standard  of  instruction 
is  kept  down  to  some  extent  for  fear  of  causing  a  loss  of  income  to  the  schools,  since 
if  the  grant  falls  below  a  certa,in  point  the  people  {i.e.,  the  managers)  would  have 
nothing  to  depend  upon  (Q.  58,538.)  This  must  mean  voluntary  managers,  as  school 
boards  always  have  the  rates  to  depend  upon. 
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We  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  to  show  that  inspectors  in  consi-  Mr.  Mac- 
deration  of  the  financial  diflBculties  of  schools,  award  grants  in  excess  of  the  real  ''enzie. 
educational  work  done  (Q.  57,359-62.)  He  says  (Q.  57,367),  "  The  present  standard 
"  is  very  low,  and  when  it  is  known  how  much  depends  upon  the  examination,  there 
"  is  a  tendency  to  accept  a  very  low  minimum.  This  we  find  especially  the  case  in 
"  reading,  and  even  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  I  am  often  astonished  at  the  kind  of 
"  work  that  passes  for  *  good,'  and  still  more  so  with  the  class  subjects  (Q.  57,462-7)." 
He  states  that  the  small  village  schools,  which  are  extremely  bad,  are  judged  with 
more  indulgence  than  their  merit  would  justify  ;  and  he  further  says  that  sometimes 
schools  are  treated  indulgently  on  account  of  their  difficulties,  while  the  difficulties 
have  not  been  surmounted. 

In  1877,  when  the  work  of  the  school  boards  was  in  its  infancy,  when  board  schools  ^^-  -A-Wer- 
were  far  less  well  built  and  an-anged  than  at  present,  and  when  the  board  schools  t^'^t'^'st^^ 
recently  opened  were  filled  with  ignorant  children  in  the  lower  standards,  Mr.  Alderson  in  i877. 
spoke  thus  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  board  and  the  voluntary  system  in  the  school 
board  division  of  Marylebone  (Blue  Book,  1877-78,  page  401),  "  The  board  school  has 
"  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  detached  from  the  machinery  of  the  parish.  It 
"  can  be  conducted  with  a  more  single  eye  to  learning.  In  voluntary  schools  it  not 
"  unfrequently  happens  that  an  incompetent  or  superannuated  teacher  is  sustained 
"  in  office  because  he  has  been  or  is  so  useful  in  the  parish,  and  so  much  respected 
"  there.  Thus  a  sort  of  '  vested  interest '  grows  up  in  the  post  of  teacher,  which  is 
"  often  a  hindrance  to  progress.  Then  the  management  of  the  board  school  is  more 
"  uniformly  careful  and  vigilant  than  that  of  the  voluntary  school.  The  management 
"  of  voluntary  schools  of  the  best  class  is  equally  good,  probably  superior,  but  in  many 
"  of  the  less  efficient  ones  signs  of  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
"  managers  may  be  discerned.  I  am  far  from  claiming  for  inspectors  an  unerring 
"  judgment,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  as  an  almost  new  experience  how 
"  sensitively  the  board  school  vibrates,  go  to  say,  to  the  touch  of  official  criticism. 
*'  The  Government  report  undergoes  a  rigorous  scrutiny,  the  figures  of  the  teachers* 
"  salaries  depend  (too  exclusively,  I  think)  on  the  percentage  of  passes.  [Note,  the 
"  teachers  of  the  School  Board  for  London  are  now  paid  fixed  salaries.]  Each  entry 
"  upon  a  certificate  is  scanned  and  weighed,  and  may  seriously  affect  the  prospects  of 
"  the  holder.  In  the  best  voluntary  schools  the  same  alertness  is  visible,  but  not  in 
"  all.  The  report  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  mere  formality  for  announcing  the 
"  amount  of  the  grant ;  no  action  is  taken  upon  it  when  adverse ;  the  incapable 
"  teacher  remains,  and  the  record  of  his  incapacity  fills  a  corner  of  the  school  port- 
"  folio.  Another  advantage  of  the  board  school  is  the  higher  standard  of  school 
"  accommodation  which  it  has  introduced,  an  illustration  of  this  will  suffice.  I  was 
"  not  myself  aware,  or  rather  I  did  not  realise,  how  defective  the  lighting  of  many 
"  voluntary  schools  was  until  I  came  to  compare  them  with  the  airy,  brightly-lit 
"  chambers  of  the  board  school.  This  has  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  light  in 
"  several  voluntary  schools.  Of  the  school  work  in  board  schools,  a  marked  feature, 
"  due,  of  course,  to  their  superior  teaching  power,  is  superior  nicety.  A  first  standard 
"  prepared  by  a  certificated  teacher  is  very  different  from  a  first  standard  prepared 
"  by  a  raw  monitor ;  but  then  an  equally  marked  feature  in  school  board  instruction 
"  in  its  present  stage  is  its  limited  range.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  have 
"  credited  the  London  School  Board  with  au  over  ambitious  programme,  to  learn  that 
"  elementary  school  work  nicely  executed  is  at  present  the  '  note '  of  their  operations 
"  in  Marylebone." 

Mr.  Alderson  goes  on  to  point  out  that  at  that  time  only  16  per  cent,  of  the 
children  presented  were  above  the  third  standard  in  board  scliools,  compared  with  30 
per  cent,  in  voluntary  schools. 

The   evidence  of  Mr.  Martin  shows  the  relative  efficiency    of  board   schools  and  Mr.  Martin, 
voluntary  schools  in  Marylebone  ten  years  after  the  above  remarks  of  Mr.  Alderson.  Eeport, 
We  find  in  1886  that  a7'5  per  cent,  of  the  board  schools  and   14"5  per  cent,  of  the  ^°'-  3. 
voluntary  schools  were  classed  excellent,  five  per  cent,  of  the  board  schools  and  24-8  -^Ppenaix  A. 
per  cent,  of  the  voluntary  schools  fell  to  fair,  no  board  schools  and  2*7  per  cent,  of  the        "    ' 
voluntary  schools  were  refused  any  merit  grant.     Of  the  pupil-teachers  30  per  cent, 
of  the  board  and  3'1   per  cent,  of  the  voluntary  passed  well  and  earned  60s.,  37*8 
per  cent,   of  the  board  and  64-2  per  cent,   of  the  voluntary  earned  nothing,  but  it 
must  be  noticed  that  these  figures  fail  to  show  the  fuU  superiority  of  the  board  pupil- 
teachers,   because  the  London  School  Board  does   not  seal   the  indentures  with  its 
candidates  till  at  the  earliest  the  close  of  the  first  year,  and,  therefore,  a  very  large 
number  of  the  board  pupil-teachers  earned  nothing,  not  because  they  passed  badly, 
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but  because  the  Department  refuses  to  pay  on  pupil-teachers  for  the  year's  examination 
at  -which  they  are  admitted  to  apprenticeship. 

We  may  refer  to  the  results  of  the  answers  to  our  Circular  B.  to  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  and  to  boards,  as  proving  in  other  large  towns  how  greatly  superior 
is  the  work  of  the  school  board.  Thus,  in  Liverpool,  of  the  board  schools  46-8  per 
cent,  were  rated  excellent,  49-4  per  cent,  good,  3-8  per  cent,  fair,  and  to  none  was  the 
merit  grant  refused.  Of  the  voluntary  schools  in  the  same  town  10'5  per  cent,  were 
rated  excellent,  60-5  per  cent,  good,  27-3  per  cent.  fair.  To  1-7  per  cent,  the  merit 
grant  was  refused. 

In  Sheffield  21-1  per  cent,  of  the  board  schools  and  4'4  per  cent,  of  the  voluntary 
schools  were  rated  excellent.  In  Leicester  the  extraordinary  proportion  of  75-7  per 
cent,  of  the  board  schools  were  rated  excellent,  and  16  per  cent,  of  the  voluntary 
schools.  In  very  few  of  the  large  towns  are  the  voluntary  schools  abreast  of  or 
superior  to  the  board  schools  as  judged  by  the  reports  of  the  inspectors. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  school  board  manage- 
ment, by  securing  a  sufficient  area  of  collective  supervision,  by  its  command  of 
sufficient  funds  for  the  ctue  maintenance  of  schools,  and  by  its  greater  facilities  for 
building  schools  large  enough  to  secure  efficient  organisation  is  more  able  to  promote 
national  education  than  the  voluntary  system  ;  that  already  the  results  of  board  school 
teaching  are  proved  to  be  distinctly  superior  to  the  education  provided  in  voluntary 
schools,  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  standard  of  educational  efficiency 
is  kept  down  out  of  tenderness  to  the  want  of  means  of  voluntary  schools,  and  that 
a  lower  standard  is  applied  to  them,  avowedly  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings  and 
furniture,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  estimating  of  the  results  of  examination. 
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Cost  of  Public  Elementary  Education. 

The  cost  of  our  elementary  education  is  defrayed  mainly  from  three  sources. 

1.  The  fees  paid  by  the  parents,  amounting  to  about  10s.  6d.  head. 

2.  The  grant  from  the  State,  amounting  to  about  17s.  a  head. 

3.  (a.)  The  subscriptions  in  voluntary  schools,  amounting  to  about  6s.  9d.  a  head. 
(b.)  The  rates  in  board  schools,  amounting  to  about  18s.  6d.  a  head. 
The  gross  cost  per  head  in  voluntary  schools  was  11.  IGs.  6d.,  in  board  schools,  21.  5s. 
Many  questions  arise  on  these  figures  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  cost. 
Many  persons  demand  that  fees  should  be  abolished,  though  no  definite  scheme  has 

been  put  before  us  showing  how  and  at  whose  cost  this  is  to  be  done. 

We  are  not  agreed  in  principle  on  the  question  whether  school  fees  should  form 
one  of  the  sources  of  income  for  a  national  compulsory  system  of  elementary 
education. 

But  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  part  of  the  education  of  the  country 
beaboTished?  is  in  the  hands  of  voluntary  managers  (more  than  63  per  cent.),  it  becomes  a  practical 
question  how  it  would  be  possible,  consistently  with  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary 
source  of  school  supply,  which  we  all  agree  will  continue  largely  to  contribute  to  our 
public  elementary  school  system,  to  introduce  any  subsidy  either  from  local  or  national 
sources  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  income  which  would  result  from  the  abolition 
of  fees  generally.  The  first  question  is,  should  the  loss  be  made  good  from  local  or 
from  national  sources  ? 

As  it  is  always  thought  more  popular  and  more  easy  to  assail  the  Treasury  than  to 
put  new  burdens  on  the  ratepayers,  probably  there  would  be  found  more  advocates  for 
charging  the  proposed  subsidy  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer  than  on  the  rates. 

But,  assuming  this  to  be  granted,  on  what  principle  should  the  subsidy  be  based  ? 

It  would  clearly  not  be  equitable  to  give  no  help,  or  very  little,  to  the  managers 
who  are  educating  the  poorest,  at  the  lowest  fees  and  at  the  highest  cost  to  themselves, 
and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  give  a  very  large  public  subsidy  to  the  parents  who, 
by  paying  OcZ.  a  week  and  even  more,  have  shown  that  they  are  comparatively  well-ofi". 
We  are  therefore  thrown  back  on  the  idea  that  an  average  subsidy  from  the  State, 
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approximately  equal  to  the  present  fee  income,  say  10s.  a  head  on  the  average  attendance, 
should  be  given  to  all  schools  alike. 

But  if  this  grant  were  made  to  the  low-feed  and  free  schools  security  would  have 
to  be  taken  that  the  money  was  usod  in  inr;)roving  the  education,  and  not  in  relieving 
the  pockets  of  the  voluntary  subscribers  or  the  local  ratepayers,  and  conditions  of 
increased  efficiency  would  have  to  be  enforced  on  these  schools  for  the  poor  which 
might  prove  a  matter  of  some  intricacy  to  settle  in  detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  schools  charging  a  fee  of  6d.  and  upwards,  having  3"75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  children  under  instruction,  or  nearly  169,000,  would  lose  an  income  of 
at  least  12s.  per  child  per  annum,  and  ohe  schools  charging  a  fee  of  4:d.  to  6d.,  having 
18  per  cent,  of  all  the  children,  or  nearly  585,000  children  on  the  roll,  would  lose  5s. 
a  child  per  annum  of  income.  The  bulk  of  these  children  paying  the  higher  fees  are 
in  voluntary  schools,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  than  in  board  schools. 

Now,  however  undes^irable  it  may  be  that  the  better  education  of  children  in 
elementary  schools  should  be  coupled  with  a  heavier  charge  on  the  parents,  and 
however  much  some  of  us  may  desire  the  extension  of  the  board  school  system,  for 
this  reason  among  others,  that  it  would  make  the  liberality  of  the  school  curriculum 
more  independent  of  higher  fees,  yet  we  must  all  of  us  recognise  that  it  is  better 
that  there  should  be  good  schools,  even  though  they  be  maintained  by  higher  fees,  than 
that  their  efficiency  should  be  seriously  crippled  by  cutting  off  a  material  part  of  their 
income.  And  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  mass  of  high-feed  voluntary  schools,  if 
deprived  of  their  fee  income  and  contracted  in  their  resources  by  a  loss  of  from  5s. 
to  12s.,  or  possibly  more  than  a  pound  a  head,  would  be  unable  to  raise  so  great  a 
deficiency  by  subscriptions,  and  would  be  forced  to  lower  their  salaries,  reduce  the 
amount  and  quality  of  their  staff,  and  generally  injure  their  education.  At  any  rate, 
while  we  have  a  right  to  expect  some  substantial  effort  of  a  local  character,  either 
voluntary  or  from  the  rates  to  meet  the  liberal  grants  of  the  National  Exchequer,  it 
would  not  be  wise  too  absolutely  to  contract  their  present  resources.  And  even  in  the 
case  of  school  boards  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  higher  elementary  schools  which  have 
been  founded  with  so  great  advantage  would  have  been  as  warmly  supported  by 
the  people  if  the  power  to  charge  high  fees  had  not  lightened  the  burden  on  the 
ratepayers. 

"We  are  therefore  compelled  iu  the  interest  of  education  to  conclude  that  no  practical 
scheme  of  free  education  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  system 
has  presented  itself  to  us. 

But  stopping  short  of  the  recommendation  of  free  education  there  is  no   doubt  that  Rpmedies 
there  are  substantial  grievances  coupled  with  the  present  fee  system,  and  that  a  refusal  '''^l"^'"<j^^  '°^ 
to  sweep  away  that  system  makes  it  the  more  imperative  on  us  to  reduce  its  practical  grievances, 
hardships  to  a  minimum.     And  in  dealing  with  the  fee  question  we  have  to  consider 
two  classes — the  average  poor  for  whom  a  reasonable  fee  is  required,  and  the  specially 
poor  for  whom  free  education  is  necessary. 

And  first  to  deal  with  the  average  poor.      In  the  case  of  school  boards  the  inter-  Boards  to  be 
vention  of  the  Education  Department  is  necessary  before  a  board  school  fee  can  be  ".''  ^^^^^y  *^ 
finally  settled  and  become  legal.     The  Department  has  used  its  right  of  interfering        "^ 
in  the  settlement  of  the  fee  as  much  in  the  direction  of  insisting  upon  a  high  fee  as 
of  securing  a  low  one.     We  think  that  the  duty  of  the  Department  is  to  secure  that 
the  fee  shall  not  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  parents,  but  if  a  school  board  proposes 
a  low  fee,  they  are  the  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  on  whom  the  loss  will 
fall,  and  the  Department  shoiild  not  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  fee. 

Secondly,  we  think  that  in  no  case  should  the  fee  be  raised  with  the  standard  in  '^te  fee 
which  the  child  is  working.     The  sound  principle  on  which  a  fee  should  be  settled  is  should  not 
the  ability  of  the  parent  to  pay,  and  an  increase  of  fee   as  the  child  gets  higher  in  standard, 
school   has    a    bad    influence   and    tends   to    drive    the   child    prematurely    to    work.   Q.  58,396, 
Indeed,    we  had  evidence  that  the   fee    is  raised    in   this   way   sometimes  with    tha\)  Synge. 
express  intention.  ^^^^' 

The  returns  from  managers  of  voluntary  schools  in  answer  to  our  Circular  A.  are  chairman  of 
very  interesting  as  illustrating  the  evil  result  of  raising  the  fee  by  age  or  standard.  ^^^  Union 
Of  the  counties  to  which  Circular  A.  was  sent,  three — Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Stafford  Conm^^r*^^ 
— are  populous  and  manufacturing,  and  the  labouring  population  in  those  counties  may  Q.  4fi.75.3.' 
generally  be  supposed  to  be  better  off  than  in  the  seven  remaining  conn  Lies :  Berks,  Leigh  of 
Devon,  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Kent,  Leicester,  Lincoln.    The  three  first-mentioned  counties  Stockport, 
are  the  three  counties  in  which  the  majority  of  the  schools  raise  their  fees  according  Qj.^yf 


47,849, 

H.  Parker. 

43,865, 

Bruce. 

58,389, 

Synge. 
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to  age  or  standard,  and  not  according  to  the  means  of  parents  or  number  in  the  family. 
The  proportion  being — 


Fees  in  all 
i-ases  to  be 
approved  by 
the  Depart- 
ment, 


Fees  paid  by 
guardians. 


Age  or  Standard. 

Durham  -  180 
Lancashire  -  1,260 
Staffordshire  -        203 


Means  of  Parents  or 
No.  in  Family. 

"29 

217 
141 


1,643, 81  per  cent. 


387, 19  per  cent. 


In  the  remaining  seven  counties  the  following  were  the  figures — 

By  age  or  standard,  481,  25  per  cent.,  by  means  of  parents  or  number  in  the  family, 

1 ,410,  75  per  cent. 

In  answer  to  the  query,  are  the  fees  paid  with  or  without  difiiculty,  in  the  first  three 

counties  the  numbers  are — 


Without  Difficulty. 

Witl 

Difficulty 

Lancashire  - 

842 

308 

Durham 

191 

154 

StaflFord       - 

214 

116 

1,247,  68  per  cent.  578,  32  per  cent. 


In  the  seven  other  counties  the  answers  are,  without  difficulty  1,680,  or  86  per  cent. : 
with  difficulty  274,  or  14  per  cent. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  poor  in  such  counties  as  Berks,  Devon, 
and  Dorset  would  find  it  easier  to  pay  fees  than  in  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Durham. 

Thirdly,  we  think  that  the  fee  should  cover  all  the  cost  of  the  schooling,  and  that 
extra  charges  for  books  and  school  material  are  objectionable,  as  are  special  charges 
for  special  extra  subjects  taught.  The  curriculum  of  a  public  elementary  school  should 
be  suitable  to  the  children  attending  it ;  and  class  distinctions  should  not  be  intro- 
duced in  the  school,  nor  should  there  be  a  danger  that  the  poorer  scholars  will  be 
neglected  for  the  select  few,  who  receive  special  instruction  at  an  extra  charge. 

These  rules  should  apply  to  all  schools,  voluntary  as  well  as  board.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  the  voluntary  schools  have  a  monopoly  of  the  school  supply.  In  all 
parts  they  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  school  supply  available  for  all.  It  is  right 
therefore  that  the  fee  should  not  be  capricious.  We  should  not  permit  higher  fees  to 
be  charged  for  backward  boys,  or  irregular  boys,  or  insubordinate  boys — practices 
which  exist  at  present,  though  to  what  extent  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  these  matters 
seldom  come  to  light. 

There  is,  however,  a  common  and  growing  practice  in  many  voluntary  schools  of 
raising  the  fees  and  then  making  a  return  of  a  part  as  a  reward  for  regular  and 
punctual  attendance.  This  method  seems  to  be  a  very  convenient  and  effective  one  in 
the  interest  of  school  discipline  and  punctuality,  but  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  satisfactory 
as  it  amounts  to  a  new  fine  imposed  on  irregularity,  not  by  the  magistrate,  but  by  the 
managers,  and  must  fall  most  heavily  on  the  poorest  who  unavoidably  are  most  in 
danger  of  sending  their  children  irregularly  to  school. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  in  all  public  elementary  schools  the  fee  should  be  approved 
by  the  Department,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  secure  that  it  is  not  in  excess  of  the  power 
of  the  generality  of  the  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  to  pay.  This  fee  should  bo 
uniform  throughout  a  department,  and  not  rise  by  class  or  standard,  though  there 
may  be  a  reduction  for  the  number  in  the  family.  It  should  cover  all  school  charges, 
and  where  the  school  is  the  only  one,  or  the  other  schools  with  lower  fees  are  full,  it 
should  have  a  prescribed  maximum  of  a  moderate  amount. 

Passing  now  to  those  who  should  be  exempt  from  fees.  The  action  of  the  guardians 
cannot  on  the  whole,  according  to  the  evidence  before  us,  be  considered  satisfactory. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  pay  the  fees  of  all 
children,  whether  under  five  or  past  the  standard  for  exemption,  whose  parents  wish 
to  send  them  to  school  and  who  are  otherwise  fit  subjects  for  aid. 

Secondly,  in  the  case  of  outdoor  paupers,  the  guardians  should  pay  all  fees  direct  to 
the  managers  of  the  school,  and  not  give  a  lump  sum  to  the  parent  to  include  fees. 

Thirdly,  if  the  guardians  retain  the  duty  of  paying  fees,  they  should  entertain 
applications  at  places  convenient  to  the  applicants  and  away  from  the  workhouse,  and 


especially  in  rural  districts  they  should  make  arrangements  in  the  different  villages  for 
hearing  applications. 

But  the  guardians  have  not  generally  given  satisfaction  in  the  discharge  of  this 
duty,  and  there  is  among  many  a  feeling  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  school 
boards.  A  majority,  however,  of  managers  have  answered  our  circular  adversely  to 
this  proposal,  and  though  this  may  be  owing  partly  to  their  ignorance  of  school 
boards,  and  their  unwillingness  to  promote  their  formation,  yet  we  think,  having 
regard  to  the  strong  feeling  that  existed  in  reference  to  the  25th  clause  of  the  Act 
of  1870,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  re-open  that  topic  of  contention.  But  we  are 
of  opinion  that  facilities  should  be  given  whereby  poor  parents  may  obtain  the 
payment  of  moderate  school  fees  for  their  children  in  voluntary  as  well  as  in  board 
schools  without  any  association  with  ideas  of  pauperism. 

Facilities  might  also  be  given  to  managers  by  a  re-adjustment  of  the  grant  which 
would  make  it  easier  for  them,  in  suitable  cases,  to  remit  the  fees  of  poor  children  in 
their  schools. 

It  is  a  hardship,  not  to  say  a  scandal,  that  the  largest  share  of  public  support  should  Special  aid 
now  go  to  those  who  need  it  the  least,  and  who  make  the  least  effort  to  deserve  it  by  to  schools 
corresponding  contributions  on  their  own  part.     The  large  high-fee'd  schools  of  the  JJ^^    '^^ 
towns,  which  are  admittedly  the  easiest  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  eflBciency,  and  which 
often  cost  the  managers  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  receive  very  high   grants ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  struggling  village  school,  or  the  school  working  among  the  poorest 
people  in  our  large  towns,  with  low  fees  and  comparatively  liberal  contributions  from 
rates  or  subscriptions,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  teaching  earns  a  low  grant.     It 
would  not  be  desirable,  so  long  as  the  State  is  not  in  favour  of  a  general  policy  of  free 
schools,  to  pay  the  managers  such  a  subsidy  as  would  make  them  indiflferent  whether 
they  collected  fees  or  not,  but  we  think  that  where  the  conditions  of  the  neighbourhood 
make  the  managers  think  low  fees  expedient  they   should  be  recouped  a  pari    of  the 
necessary  loss  ;  this  would  enable  them  more  easily  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  a  general 
low  fee,  but  to  remit  the  fees  to  those  who  either  temporarily  or  permanently  are 
unable  to  pay  them. 

We  suggest  that  in  all  schools  where  the  fee  income  for  the  year  is  between  9s.  and  See  Rev.  J. 
lOs.  a  head,  the  fixed  grant  shall  be  augmented  by  sixpence  a  head,  and  be  increased  Nunn, 
sixpence  for  each  shilling  diminution  of  fee   income,  and  on  the   other  hand,  that  j^'^j^w 
schools  receiving  from  lis.  to  12s.  a  head  from  fees  should  be  subject  to  a  diminution  40  6t>6-7,' 
of  sixpence  on  the  fixed  grant,  and  should  be  diminished  an  additional  sixpence  for 
each  increase  of  Is.  on  fee  income  up  to  1/.  a  head  from  fees,  where  the  diminution 
should  cease. 

Such  a  re-adjustment  of  the  grant  would  do  much  to  maintain  the  small  village 
schools  and  the  large  schools  in  the  poorer  districts  of  our  towns,  where  a  inissionary 
work  is  carried  on  among  the  most  difficult  children.  We  recommend  further  that 
school  boards  have  full  power  if  they  see  fit,  without  any  check  from  the  Education 
Department,  to  make  some  or  all  of  their  schools  free  schools.  They  are  not  likely 
to  do  so  largely,  on  account  of  the  cost  it  would  entail  on  the  ratepayers,  but  it 
would  be  well  they  should  have  that  liberty,  as  the  financial  loss  only  affects  their 
constituents. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  free  schools,  we  must  consider  the  case  of  those  Free  meals 
very  poor  children   who  come  to  school  unfed  and  who  not  only  need  free  education,  ^^j[||^°g 
but  should  be  fed  if  they  are  to  be  enabled  to  benefit  by  the  instruction  of  the  school. 

Free  halfpenny  and  penny  dinners  have  been  supplied  of  late  years  in  many  schools, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  regular  feeding  of  the  poor  children  in  schools  is  a 
great  aid  to  their  regular  attendance  and  to  their  progress  in  their  studies. 

We  consider  this  question  apart  from  the  other  question,  whether  self-supporting 
dinners  might  not  well  be  organised  by  managers,  both  in  country  districts,  where 
children  come  from  great  distances,  and  in  towns  where  the  parents  have  gone  out  to 
work  and  the  children  cannot  go  home  to  dinner.  Such  a  system  of  self-supporting 
dinners  must  often  be  of  great  use,  and  we  trust  that  managers  wiU  provide  them 
where  they  are  satisded  that  they  are  needed. 

But  the  free  dinner  or  free  breakfast  opens  a  much  wider  question,  and  brings  the 
administrators  of  education  in  contact  with  the  problems  and  the  work  of  those,  who 
either  as  guardians  of  the  poor  or  as  charitable  persons,  relieve  the  destitute  or  succour 
the  indigent. 

Some  have  thought  that  day  industrial  schools  are  the  best  way  of  helping  these 
very  poor  children.  But  while  day  industrial  schools  may  be  a  way  of  reclaiming 
children   whose  surroundings  are  not  merely  miserable  but  degrading,  there  are  many 
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cases  of  extreme  poverty  where  the  children  should  not  be  forced  into  any  associations 
which  must  have  a  humiliating  or  even  a  contaminating  character. 

While  we  recognise  that  the  misery  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  our  great  towns 
is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  education  of  large  numbers  of  children,  and  cordially 
acknowledge  the  value  of  the  relief  which  is  afforded  by  free  or  cheap  dinners,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  where  food  is  given  freely  on  a  large  scale,  there  must 
be  a  tendency  to  neglect  safeguards  of  investigation,  and  to  diminish  the  self- 
supporting  efforts  which  are  the  greatest  protection  of  the  poor  against  their  permanent 
depression. 

Much  is  done  quietly  now  in  the  way  of  feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked 
by  managers,  teachers,  and  school  board  visitors  in  the  poorest  districts. 

Sometimes  sewing  clubs  are  formed  in  the  schools,  where  the  girls  who  are  better 
off  bring  clothes  and  make  and  mend  them  for  their  poorer  fellow  scholars,  and 
nothing  can  be  oetter  for  the  character  of  all  than  such  mutual  help.  "We  cannot 
doubt  that  in  our  large  towns  there  are  hundreds,  and  in  London  thousands,  who  need 
nearly  daily  food  as  well  as  free  schooling.  But  seeing  the  dangers  of  collective 
action  and  its  certain  indirect  evils,  we  make  no  recommendation  on  this  subject. 
The  Govern-  The  second  main  source  of  income  in  elementary  schools,  and  far  the  largest  in 
ment  grant,     amount  for  the  whole  country  and  for  the  voluntary  schools,  is  the  Government  grant. 

Before  1870  the  average  Government  grant  was  less  than  10s.  a  head,  but  when  the 
Education  Act  was  passed  the  Government,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  in  order  to 
give  a  better  opportunity  for  the  voluntary  schools  to  hold  their  own,  enacted  that  the 
grant  might  amount  to  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
managers,  and  subject  to  that  condition  to  a  possible  maximum  of  15s.,  which  maximum 
was  afterwards  removed  The  grant  rose  steadily,  and  after  the  Act  of  1876  it  rose 
rapidly,  while  the  fees  also  rose,  but  subscriptions  fell  off,  the  managers  being  enabled 
in  an  increasing  measure  to  conduct  their  schools  by  the  help  of  the  fees  and  the 
grant. 
The  I7s.  6d.  It  is  now  urged  by  a  very  great  number  of  witnesses  that  the  obligation  to  find 
limit.  one-half  of  the  cost  of  school  management  from  local  resources,  as  a  condition  of 

receiving  more  than  17s.  6d.  from  the  Government  grant,  should  be  relaxed  or 
repealed.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  cry  has  been  very  loud,  as  it  is  only  since 
the  increased  grants  made  payable  by  Mr.  Mundella's  Code  that  it  has  become  a 
practical  thing  for  any  large  number  of  schools  to  earn  even  as  much  as  17s.  6d.  But 
undoubtedly  at  the  present  time  a  considerable  number  of  large  schools  can  earn 
17s.  6d.,  and  more  than  17s.  6d.,  with  comparative  ease ;  especially  if  they  have  small 
or  no  infant  departments  attached  to  them. 

The  claim  of  the  managers  sounds  plausible  when  they  say,  "  Under  a  system  of 
"  payment  by  results  you  should  pay  us  all  we  earn."  Their  attitude  is  that  of 
contractors  with  the  Government  for  scholastic  results,  and  they  contend  that  if 
they  deliver  so  many  good  passes,  so  many  class  subjects,  and  so  on  through  a  priced 
catalogue  of  educational  items,  the  Treasury  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  add  up  the  bill 
and  give  a  cheque  for  the  amount. 

But  this  description  of  their  relations  with  managers  has  never  been  accepted  by 
the  Government  nor  by  the  law,  as  expressed  by  Parliament.  The  law  is  a  provision 
for  State  assistance  in  aid  of  local  effort,  and  the  local  effort  down  to  1876  was 
always  an  essential  condition  of  State  aid.  The  relaxation  of  the  obligation  of  the 
local  sources  of  income  to  equal  the  Government  grant  which  was  made  in  1876 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  argument  why  all  securities  for  local  contribution  should  be 
swept  away.  Nor  has  the  Government  ever  admitted,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
promulgation  of  Mr.  Lowe's  Code,  that  their  system  of  payment  was  one  for  results 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  urged  as  a  reason  for  removing  the  obligation  to 
furnish  local  funds  for  education. 

At  page  xiii  of  the  Education  Report  of  1874-75,  issued  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Viscount  Sajidon,  occurs  the  following  important  passage  : — "  By  the  changes  in 
"  the  Code,  which  will  come  into  operation  next  year,  we  hope  to  check  the  practice 
"  of  withholding  children  from  individual  examination  who  are  qualified  for  it  by 
"  attendance,  and  to  secure  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  branches  of  instruction 
''  beyond  the  standard  course,  which  have  recently  been  neglected  by  school  managers 
*'  and  teachers  on  the  insufiicient  ground  that  no  special  grants  were  offered  by  the 
"  Code  for  their  encouragement.  The  spirit,  and  even  the  letter,  of  the  instructions 
"  to  the  inspectors,  issued  in  September  1862',  after  the  introdu(ition  of  the  Revised 
"  Code,  appear  to  have  been  strangely  forgotten,  for  we  find  in  those  instructions 
''  the  following  passage  [Report,  1862-63,  page  xviiij  : — '  The  grant  to  be  made  to 
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"  '  each  'school  depends,  as  it  has  ever  done,  upon  the  school's  whole  character  and 
"  '  work.  The  grant  is  offered  for  attendance  in  a  school  with  which  the  inspector  is 
"  '  satisfied.  If  he  is  wholly  dissatisfied,  and  if  the  reasons  of  such  dissatisfaction  are 
"  '  confirmed,  no  grant  is  made.'  '  You  will  judge  every  school  by  the  same  standard 
"  '  that  you  have  hitherto  used,  as  regards  its  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  merits. 
"  '  The  examination  under  Article  48  {i.e.  by  standards)  does  not  supersede  this 
"  '  judgment,  but  presupposes  it.  That  article  does  not  prescribe  that  if  thus  much  is 
"  '  doTie  a  grant  shall  be  paid,  but  unless  thus  much  is  done  no  grant  shall  be  paid.  It 
"  '  does  not  exclude  the  inspection  of  each  school  by  a  highly  educated  public  officer, 
"  '  but  it  fortifies  this  general  test  by  individual  examination.  If  you  keep  these 
"  '  distinctions  steadily  in  view,  you  will  see  how  little  the  scope  of  your  duties  is 
"  '  changed.' " 

No  doubt  there  has  been  a  tendency  year  by  year  to  forget  the  standing  conditions 
of  efficieiicy  required  by  the  Code,  as  requisite  for  the  payment  of  a  grant,  such  as 
suitable  premises,  appliances,  proper  staff,  honesty  in  the  management  and  conduct 
of  the  school,  and  to  look  more  to  the  special  tests  applied  on  the  day  of  inspection 
which  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the  grant  to  be  paid.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
tone  and  attitude  assumed  by  so  many  managers  towards  the  question  of  the  17s.  6d. 
limit  is  one  of  the  most  serious  facts  we  have  to  consider  in  reference  to  the  question 
whether  steps  should  not  be  taken  to  dissociate  the  grant  paid  from  this  mechanical 
assessment  of  scheduled  results.  The  very  managers  who  clamour  for  the  repeal  of 
the  17s.  6d.  limit  in  a  great  number  of  instances  ask  for  the  abolition  of  payment 
by  results ;  not  seeing  that  the  repeal  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit  would  intensify  the  idea 
that  these  scheduled  results  of  examination  are  the  things  for  which  the  Government 
pays,  and  not  rough  and  ready  tests,  by  which  it  ascertains  whether  the  State  aid  offered 
to  local  effort  is  really  deserved. 

Many  of  the  managers  and  teachers  who  oppose  the  17s.  6d.  rule  also  complain  of 
over-pressure,  but  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  over-pressure,  and  nothing  has 
more  contributed  to  such  over-pressure  as  exists  than  the  mechanical  forcing  of  a  large 
number  of  children  to  get  through  the  examination,  when  the  whole  equipment  of  the 
school  is  regulated  by  the  greatest  parsimony,  and  the  fees  and  the  grant  are  the 
principal  if  not  the  sole  sources  of  support.  Managers  who  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  yearly  maintenance  of  the  school  are  not  in  a  position  to  insist  on 
rational  management,  nor  can  they  control  or  check  the  teacher.  He  must  be  at 
liberty  to  arrange  the  school,  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  children,  but  so  as  to 
secure  a  maximum  of  school  income.  Hence  the  curriculum  is  arranged  with  a 
view  to  what  will  pay.  The  staff"  is  kept  down,  or  at  any  rate  assistants  are  engaged 
at  starvation  wages,  while  a  vigorous  teacher  is  often  engaged  at  a  considerable  salary, 
who  drives  the  school  rather  than  teaches  it,  and  practically  pits  his  intelligence 
against  that  of  the  inspector,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  paper  result  on  the  day  of 
inspection. 

One  witness,  who  was  very  full  of  criticism  of  the  working  of  the  Code,  having  a 
school  with  140  half-timers  and  an  average  of  350  to  36C,  and  476  children  on  the  roll, 
told  us  that  he  worked  the  school  with  six  assistants,  mainly  ex-pupii  teachers,  all 
women  ;  he  teaches  English  and  geography  all  through  the  school,  and  presents  the 
girls  in  needlework  to  earn  a  shilling  on  that  subject.  There  are  no  subscriptions. 
The  ten  assistants  get — one  60^.,  three  45L  each,  one  35L,  and  one  30/.,  and  the  head 
master  gets  30/.  fixed,  a  third  of  the  grant,  a  third  of  the  pence  and  the  night  school 
money.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  this  school  the  religious  instruction  is  neglected 
before  the  examination,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  head  master  the  clerical 
managers  know  it. 

In  this  school,  where  the  head  master  received  a  salary  of  2751.  9*.,  besides  the 
night  school  grant,  the  demoralising  effects  of  what  is  practically  a  farmed  school, 
though  the  fact  was  denied  by  the  witness,  are  plainly  apparent.  No  wonder  com- 
plaint is  made  of  over-pressure,  where  with  such  poorly  paid  assistants,  and  with  a 
large  number  of  half-timers,  the  girls  are  made  to  take  two  class  subjects  in  addition 
to  the  needlework,  and  the  head  teacher  has  the  inducement  of  a  large  but  uncertain 
salary  to  crowd  his  time  table  up  to  the  17s.  6d.  limit.  Who  can  doubt  that  if  that 
limit  were  withdrawn  in  such  a  school  as  we  are  referring  to,  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  wring  18s.  or  19.9.  grant  out  of  the  children  without  any  improvement  of  the 
staff  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  managers. 

The  Code,  the  inspector,  everything  is  blamed  except  the  greed  of  those  who  wish 
to  manage  and  conduct  schools  at  no  cost  to  themselves,  and  practically  for  private 
profit. 

o    56202.  Y  y 
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In  reference  to  the  17s.  6d.  limit  it  may  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Birley  in  his  evidence 
stated  that  a  school  in  Manchester  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  fairly  managed,  should 
cost  30s.  a  year  (Birley,  40,713) ;  at  this  rate  17s.  6d.  would  be  nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  entire  cost,  certainly  an  ample  sum  for  the  central  fund  to  pay,  and  the  alleged 
growth  of  cost  of  school  management  cannot  be  urged  in  Lancashire  in  support  of 
the  relaxation  or  abrogation  of  the  present  law  if  this  evidence  be  generally  correct. 
"We  are  of  opinion  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  17s.  t5d.  limit,  we  are,  in  all 
cases,  entitled  to  expect  a  substantial  amount  of  local  contribution  as  a  condition  of 
State  assistance. 
Aid  to  Assuming  that  the  share  of  the  cost  of  elementary  schools  borne  by  the  Treasury  is 

voluntary       already  sufficient,  and  we  may  note  that  some  witnesses,  such  as   Lord  Lingen,  con- 
th!!°°n'fpl'^"'"    sider  it  excessive,  it  is  urged  by  a  few  witnesses  and  by  several  memorials  that  the 
pressure  on  voluntary  schools  is  too  great,  and  that  they  should  be  entitled  or  enabled 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  local  rates. 

The  majority  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  denominational  schools 
expressed  their  apprehension  that  local  aid  from  the  rates  must  involve  local  control 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  apart  from  other  considerations  the  majority  of  the  advocates 
of  the  denominational  system  are  not  willing  to  give  up  their  power  of  managing  their 
schools  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  from  the  rates. 

But  in  considering  the  question  of  the  burden  on  subscribers  we  must  examine 
whether  that  burden  is  really  excessive. 

The  annual  returns  of  the  Education  Department  from  1869  to  1886  show  that 
voluntary  schools  as  a  whole  cost  the  subscribers  6s.  ^d.  per  child  in  1886  as  compared 
with  78  Sd.  in  1869,  while  the  parents  are  paying  lis.  2d.  as  compared  with  8s.  4d. 
in  1869  and  the  taxpayers  contributed  public  aid  to  these  voluntary  managers  to  the 
amount  of  16s.  lOd.  per  cnild  in  1886  as  compared  with  9s.  7d.  per  child  in  1869. 
Thus  it  does  not  appear  that  the  complaint  of  the  friends  of  the  voluntary  system  is 
justified,  or  that  the  burden  on  them  has  been  increased  unreasonably. 

But  some  advocates  of  voluntary  schools  put  forward  the  claim  that  if  they  furnish 
oratuitous  and  voluntary  management,  they  are  entitled  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of 
maintenance  upon  the  parents  and  upon  the  public  resources,  whether  local  or  national. 
Such  a  pretension  seems  to  us  inconsistent  both  with  reason  and  with  justice.  Already 
it  appears  that  through  the  irresponsible  power  of  taxation  by  raising  the  fees,  the 
burden  on  the  parents  has  been  increased  in  voluntary  schools  by  2s.  IQd.  per  child  in 
average  attendance. 

While  we  recognise  the  fairness  of  increasing  State  aid  in  proportion  to  the  poverty 
of  the  parents,  and  the  consequent  increased  pressure  on  the  funds  of  the  managers, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  the  State  grant  should  vary  with  the  fee  income  of  the 
school,  we  cannot  recognise  the  propriety  of  aiding  by  large  grants  schools  in  which 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  are  little  or  nothing.  As  to  the  proposal  to  aid  voluntary 
schools  from  the  rates,  this  matter  was  considered  in  1870.  'ihe  original  Bill  em- 
powered school  boards,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  aid  voluntary  schools,  subject  to  the 
obligation  that  they  must  aid  all  or  none.  But  it  was  felt  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
raise  the  burning  controversies  that  must  necessarily  accompany  such  a  proposal ;  that 
part  of  the  Bill  was  abandoned,  and  in  lieu  of  it  the  aid  of  the  Treasury  was  enlarged 
to  a  grant  not  exceeding  half  the  total  income,  nor  15s.  a  head.  Both  of  these  limits 
have  since  then  been  relaxed. 

There  are  two  great  difficulties  which  seem  to  us  to  make  any  proposal  of  aid 
from  the  rates  to  denominational  schools  impracticable  even  if  it  were  politically 
expedient. 

First,  there  is  the  religious  difficulty  of  directly  subsidising  schools  where  varying 
theological  dogmas  are  taught,  and  where  the  teachers  are  limited  to  distinct 
denominations. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  giving  local  aid  without  local  control. 
The  State  has  the  fullest  power  of  regulating  the  conditions  on  which  its  aid  is  given, 
and  from  year  to  year  the  ministry,  subject  to  the  check  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
oan  vary  or  put  an  end  to  its  payments. 

But  if  aid  were  given  by  the  locality  it  must  be  either  optional  or  compulsory.  If 
optional,  we  should  see  revived  in  every  school  district  the  old  Church  rate  contro- 
versy, and  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  would  hardly  wish  to  depend  upon  so 
uncertain  and  so  unpopular  a  means  of  support.  If  compulsory,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  local  contributors,  that  is  the  ratepayers,  that  power  of  management  which 
the  present  managers  consider  the  chief  advantage  for  which  they  are  willing  to  bear 
the  burden  of  their  voluntary  contributions. 
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Some  have  suggested  a  definite'  capitation  grant  from  loca;l  sources  to  be  paid  over 
to  all  voluntary  schools.  If  this  were  done,'  then  the  schools  which  have  no  subscrip- 
tions would  enjoy  a  surplus ;  the  schools  where  subscriptions  exist  would  probably 
see  their  subscriptions  fall  off;  it  is  not  likely  that  permanently  the  income  of  the 
schools  would  be  augmented,  but  merely  that  the  burden  would  be  shifted  from  those 
who  now  bear  it  to  the  public. 

In  a  rural  parish,  where  at  present  there  is  no  board  school,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  ratepayers  would  accept  the  burden^  and  not  have  the  same  voice  as  in  an 
adjoining  parish  where  there  is  a  school  board.  So,  too,  in  towns  it  is  impossible 
that  the  ratepayers  would  be  willing  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  schools  and  not  participate 
in  their  management.  ■  jR  J  ^-'/^nr\-^--  ' 

If  the  schools  were  partially  transferred  so'  tliat  an  attempt  at  some  kind  of  niixed 
management  were  set  up,  there  would  very  soon  be  a  claim  that  the  manager^  of 
schools  intended  for  the  use  of  all,  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  all,  should  not 
exclude  as  teachers  all  but  the  members  of  one  church. 

If  we  look  at  the  evidence  we  see  that  witnesses  who  would  have  no  objection  on 
principle  to  the  establishment  of  a  denominational  system  at  the  public  cost  shrank 
from  the  practical  consequences  of  proposing  such  a  plan.  :  i-, 

The  following  references  to  the  evidence  are  worthy  of  attention  on  this  point.:— 

Mr.  Allies,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  states  (Q.  9350-1) : — "  If  our 
"  schools  are  supported  by  rates  I  dread  their  falling  pro  tanto  under  the  power  of 
*'  the  ratepayers.  .  .  I  have  great  dread  of  assistance  from  the  rates  for  that 
"  reason.  There  is  more  difficulty  in  our  country,  because  the  theological  feeling 
"  enters  so  largely  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  I  cannot  imagine  but  that  the 
"  ratepayers  would  always  be  stirring  up  opposition  to  this,  and  would  fix  upon  this 
"  or  that  thing  taught  in  this  or  that  school,  whether  ours  or  somebody  else's,  and 
"  would  say,  '  We  have  to  pay  for  this,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  anything  of  the  kind.' 
"  I  do  not  see  very  well  how  to  meet  that  jealousy." 

In  answer  to  the  analogy  of  industrial  schools  and  reformatories,  he  says,  "  I  can 
"  conceive  that  to  be  possible  certainly.  .  .  My  trust  in  the  ratepayers  is  very 
"  small  indeed  at  present.  There  must  be  a  great  change,  I  think,  in  the  feelings  of 
"  the  people  to  make  such  a  scheme  as  your  Eminence  mentions  act  well.  It  is 
"  possible,  I  think,  certainly.  I  have  a  very  great  distrust  of  the  ratepayers." 
(Q.  9352-4.) 

Mr.  Allies  says  further  (Qs.  9367  and  9370-71)  that  he  has  no  scheme  for  making 
public  assistance  given  to  board  and  voluntary  schools  equal,  and  that  he  has  con- 
sidered a  scheme  of  exemption  from  rates,  and  does  not  like  it,  and  that  his  dread  of 
receiving  from  the  rates  is  great. 

The  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  Secretary  to  the  National  Society,  while '  desiring  more  public 
aid  for  voluntary  schools,  thinks  (Q.  10,777)  that  help  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  is 
more  feasible  than  from  the  rates.  He  does  not  see  any  reason  in  principle  why  the 
supporters  of  denominational  schools  should  be  called  upon  to  give  subscriptions 
(Q.  10,875).  He  sees  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  recognition  and  support  of 
voluntary  management  by  State  funds  in  the  total  absence  of  voluntary  contributions 
(Q.  11,050).  Mr.  Duncan,  however  (Q.  10,674),  states,  that  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  schools  that  are  supported  without  any  subscriptions. 

Sir  Lovelace  Stamer  (24,155-24,394)  is  opposed  to  giving  aid  to  the  voluntary 
schools  from  the  rates ;  he  says,  "  putting  the  voluntary  schools  on  the  rates  would 
"  involve  the  loss  of  their  independence  of  management ;  I  foresee  that  at  once,  and 
"  I  would  much  sooner  that  we  should  face  our  own  difficulties  and  keep  our  own 
*'  independent  management." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Wingfield  (27,140)  sees  no  objection  to  voluntary  schools  receiving 
a  small  portion  of  their  support  from  the  local  rates,  but  adds  that  that  could  not  be 
done  without  involving  some  control  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers,  and  he  thinks 
(27,142),  that  such  aid  would  be  a  step  towards  universal  school  boards. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Diggle,  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  says  (29,810),  "  I 
*'  do  not  see  personally  how  you  can  throw  more  upon  the  rates  without  giving  the 
"  people  who  pay  the  rates  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the  money." 

The  Rev.  Canon  McNeile  thinks  that  aid  from  the  rates  wonld  imply  interference 
from  the  school  board  (34,340). 

Mr.  Herbert  Birley  is  of  opinion  (40,684-5)  that  if  the  voluntary  schools  get  aid 
from  the  rates  their  managers  will  lose  the  control  of  them. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Deane  is  opposed  to  any  plan  for  aiding  voluntarv  schools 
out  of  the  rates  (42,033-4).  i 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Brooke  of  Huddersfield,  Chairman  of  the  Huddersfield  and  Saddleworth 
Church  Day  School  Association,  says  (Q.  46,421),  that  he  should  not  advise  voluntary 
schools  getting  aid  from  the  rates. 

Mr.  Brodie,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  "Worcestershire,  considers  (58,829)  that  if 
voluntary  schools  are  aided  from  the  rates  they  must  eventually  become  board  schools. 

On  the  other  hand  Lord  Lingen  and  Mr.  Cumin  both  gave  evidence  in  favour  of 
decentralising  the  administration  and  support  of  elementary  education  and  contem- 
plated a  closer  connexion  between  the  ratepayers  and  their  representatives  and  the 
denominational  schools. 

Lord  Lingen  considers  (Q.  56,426)  that  the  proportion  of  the  whole  cost  now  borne 
by  the  National  Exchequer  is  excessive,  and  he  lays  the  chief  blame  on  the  Act  of  1876, 
which  so  long  as  the  grant  does  not  exceed  17s.  6d.  a  head,  permits  it  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  total  yearly  cost  of  maintenance.  Lord  Lingen  states  (Q.  56,427)  that  he 
would  never  permit  the  Government  grant  to  exceed  the  amount  raised  from  other 
sources,  and  he  would  also  wish  to  have  a  fixed  maximum  of  15s.  per  scholar 
(Q.  56,430),  though  he  would  prefer  a  fixed  maximum  on  population  (56,432).  Lord 
Lingen,  while  conceding  a  maximum  State  grant  of  one-half,  would  prefer  a  maximum 
of  one-third  (Q.  56,347).  He  would  hand  over  the  Government  grant  in  a  lump  to 
some  local  education  authority  administering  a  considerable  area,  which  would  not 
only  have  wide  discretion  in  the  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  but  would 
have  power  to  make  terms  with  the  voluntary  schools  and  subsidise  them  out  of 
the  rates.  He  has  not  elaborated  any  details  of  his  scheme,  but  he  proposes  to 
repeal  the  14th  or  Cowper-Temple  clause  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  he  seems 
to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of  this  clause  would  enable  the  local  educational  authority 
to  subsidise  denominational  schools  (56,234).  He  seems  here  to  confuse  between  the 
power  to  maintain  denominational  schools  and  the  power  to  aid  schools  not  under 
the  management  of  the  school  board,  two  entirely  different  things.  His  scheme, 
though  a  mere  sketch,  implies  very  extensive  changes  in  the  present  law,  and  leaves 
a  great  deal  to  free  negotiation  in  the  various  localities  between  the  various  managers 
of  voluntary  schools  and  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

Lord  Lingen  brings  the  vigilant  economy  of  an  ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
bear  against  the  tendency  to  increase  the  burden  on  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Cumin 
brings  the  grievances  of  an  overworked  secretary  to  the  Education  Department  to  bear 
from  other  motives  in  the  same  direction :  the  decentralisation  of  our  educational 
machinery,  and  the  throwing  more  responsibility  and  more  power  on  local  authorities. 
Mr.  Cumin  also  proposes  to  repeal  the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  and  he  also  is  somewhat 
obscure  in  his  evidence  as  to  whether  he  contemplates  the  subsidising  of  denomi- 
national schools  under  voluntary  management,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
clause,  or  the  establishment  of  denominational  board  schools  (59,821-2).  He  seems 
from  some  of  his  answers  to  contemplate  both  results.  He  says  (Q.  59,763),  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  a  school  board  in  a  county 
"  such  as  you  contemplate  would  set  up  in  a  populous  district  a  Wesleyan  school, 
•'  a  Church  of  England  school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  appoint  a  "Wesleyan 
"  teacher  in  one,  a  Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  another,  and  a  Church  of  England 
"  in  a  third?"  (Answer)  "I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not,"  and  (Q.  59,757)  he 
seems  to  contemplate  that  the  voluntary  schools  would  be  transferred  to  the  boards, 
keeping  their  denominational  character,  but  lacking  their  denominational  management, 
and  yet  (Q.  59,750)  he  contemplates  the  former  managers  retaining  the  appointment 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  settlement  of  the  curriculum  and  the  fees,  and  of  the  salary 
of  the  head  teacher  (Q.  59,751).  On  the  whole  it  appears  that,  though  Mr.  Cumin 
made  in  some  parts  of  his  evidence  considerable  concessions  of  power  on  paper  to 
the  voluntary  managers,  yet  what  he  expects  (Q.  59,786)  is  that  the  effect  of  his 
proposed  system  would  be  to  put  an  end  to  all  the  voluntary  schools,  and  (Q.  50,755) 
he  speaks  of  his  scheme  as  the  application  of  the  Scotch  system  to  England.  "We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  large  changes  opened  up  by  the  evidence  of  Lord  Lingen 
and  Mr.  Cumin,  of  which  aid  from  the  rates  to  denominational  teaching  forms 
only  a  small  part,  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  voluntary  managers  who 
value  highly  their  present  direct  relations  with  the  Education  Department,  and 
while  we  dissent  from  their  views  we  think  that  the  consideration  of  so  extensive 
a  revolution  must  be  consequent  on  any  new  scheme  of  local  self-government  that 
may  pass  into  law. 

Small  Tillage       There   is   a   class   of    schools   which    specially    need   and    deserve    aid    from    the 

schools.  Parliamentary  grant — the  small  village  schools. 
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These  were  recognised  by  the  Act  of  1876,  and  a  special  grant  of  lOl.  or  151.  is 
given  where  the  population  within  two  miles,  and  solely  dependent  on  the  school, 
is  below  300  or  200.  This  grant,  however,  is  not  conpled  with  any  special  require- 
ment of  efficiency.  We  are  of  opinion  that  these  village  schools  need  further  aid. 
The  test  of  population  is  a  difl&cult  one  to  apply.  The  population  is  not  necessarily 
that  of  the  parish  or  township,  and  the  inspector  is  forced  largely  to  rely  on  the 
statement  of  the  managers  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  within  the  prescribed 
distance.  We  are  of  opinion  that  whore  there  is  an  isolated  school  with  no  school 
nearer  than  two  miles  by  the  nearest  road,  that  school  is  needed  for  the  local 
population ;  and  if  the  average  attendance  is  below  100,  the  school  requires  special 
aid  to  be  carried  on  efficiently.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the  alternative 
between  10^.  and  nothing  is  too  abrupt,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  grant 
paid  to  all  such  isolated  schools  where  the  attendance  is  below  100,  increasing  by 
6s.  8d.  for  each  child  by  which  the  attendance  falls  below  100  up  to  a  maximum 
grant  of  20^.  At  the  same  time  we  think  that  the  Department  is  entitled  to  attach 
certain  conditions  of  efficiency  to  this  grant,  such  as  the  existence  in  all  cases  of  a 
certificated  head  teacher  of  experience  and  efficiency  at  a  minimum  salary  of  60/., 
and  the  requirement  of  a  proper  curriculum,  such  as  we  have  already  indicated. 
The  employment  of  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  and  the  limitation  of  teaching 
to  the  three  standard  subjects,  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  these  small  village 
schools,  and  we  think  that  while  we  may  justly  claim  for  our  agricultural  population 
a  fuller  measure  of  instruction,  schools  of  this  class  should  receive  further  aid  to  meet 
their  special  difficulties  and  cost.  We  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Prebendary  Roe 
(Q.  54,839-55,282)  on  this  subject.  He  has  made  a  most  careful  examination  of 
village  schools  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  his  evidence  is  of  great  value.  He 
states  that  the  managers  generally  express  their  willingness  to  improve  their  staff  if 
they  have  further  aid  from  the  Treasury,  and  he  considers  it  fair  to  couple  further 
requirements  as  to  staff  with  an  augmented  grant  (Q.  54,932-3).  In  these  small 
rural  schools  Prebendary  Roe  found  (Q.  54,858)  that  in  populations  below  200  where 
the  lol.  grant  is  given,  the  burden  on  subscribers  was  16s.  a  head  on  the  average 
attendance.  In  populations  from  200  to  300  where  the  extra  grant  of  101.  is  made, 
and  the  infants  are  paid  for  as  senior  children,  the  subscribers  found  12s.  2d.  a  head 
on  the  average  attendance.  In  districts  with  a  population  over  300,  and  not  more 
than  500,  and  therefore  receiving  no  special  grant,  the  burden  on  subscribers  was 
14s.  lOd.,  and  in  districts  where  the  population  is  from  500  to  600,  the  cost  of  the 
schools  to  the  subscribers  was  10s.  3d.  a  head.  Taking  all  the  Church  schools  in 
the  parishes  with  less  than  600  population,  Prebendary  Roe  finds  the  burden  on  sub- 
scribers 12s.  lldl.  a  head  in  151  schools  averaging  48  scholars  each  (Q.  54,858-54,872). 

The  local  effort  of  subscribers  here  compares  very  favourably  with  what  is  done  in 
the  large  towns,  where  nevertheless  the  State  aid  from  grants  is  highest,  and  where 
higher  fees  are  obtained  from  the  parents.  Thus,  in  Liverpool  47,936  children  in 
average  attendance  in  voluntary  schools  were  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions 
amounting  to  6,436/.,  or  about  2s.  8rf.  a  head.  In  Manchester  27,735  children  cost 
7,735/.  in  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  5s.  7d.  a  head.  In  Burnley  7,006  children  in 
average  attendance  cost  the  subscribers  1,114/.,  or  about  3s.  2(i,  a  head.  In  Preston 
14,085  children  cost :!, 821/.,  or  4s.  a  head.  In  Oldham  12,853  cost  the  subscribers 
757/.,  or  Is.  2d.  a  head.  In  Stockport  8,776  children  cost  the  subscribers  600/.,  or 
about  Is.  4d.  In  Birmingham  21,704  cost  the  subscribers  4,581/.,  or  nearly  4s.  '3d.  a 
head.* 

We  think  that  these  facts  show  that  without  any  absolute  increase  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant  it  might  be  redistributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  local  effort,  and 
meet  special  difficulties  in  thinly-peopled  districts  more  than  it  does  now. 


CHAPTER  16. 


Local  Elementary  School  Authorities. 

We  have  now  examined  the  history  and  growth  of  elementary  education  since 
1870.  We  have  noticed  how  far  the  present  school  supply  can  be  considered  sufficient 
in  quantity  and  satisfactory  in  quality.     We  have  reviewed  our  present  staff  of  teachers 

•  Retarn  to  Circular  B. 
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and  tne  existing  modes  of  preparation  and  training  which  are  applied  to  them,  the 
curriculum,  the  inspection,  and  the  relative  merits  of  board  and  of  voluntary  schools. 

We  now  turn  to  the  question — ^how  should  our  elementary  schools  be  managed. 

Many  witnesses,  mainly  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system,  have  given  evidence  as  to 
the  advantages  resulting  to  education  from  the  rivalry  between  the  two  systems  work- 
ing side  by  side.  Mr.  Brooke,  of  Huddersfield,  stated  that  he  believed  if  voluntary 
schools  ceased  to  exist  the  ratepayers  would  look  exclusively  to  economy  in  the 
management  of  the  board  schools,  and  that  sectarian  emulation  contributes  now  to 
secure  eflBciency  in  the  management  of  board  schools.  The  Rev.  J.  Duncan,  Secretary 
to  the  National  Society,  spoke  of  the  advantage  to  the  secular  instruction  of  the 
competition  between  board  and  voluntary  schools  (Q.  10,645-7),  and  said  that  if  the 
voluntary  schools  ceased  to  exist  side  by  side  with  board  schools  a  great  stimulus  to 
efficiency  would  be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Duncan  states  that  the  existence  of  a  board  school 
near  a  voluntary  school  tends  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  expenditure  and  instruction 
in  the  voluntary  school  (Q.  11,009),  and  again  (Q.  11,068),  he  states  that  in  regard  to 
school  work,  and  particularly  to  religious  instruction,  ho  has  no  doubt  that  the 
competition  is  good,  and  that  there  is  rivalry  in  good  work  (Q.  11,069),  he  further 
states  that  the  eflFect  of  the  rivalry  is  most  felt  where  the  two  systems  are  working 
side  by  side,  and  is  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  felt  in  towns  where  there  are  school 
boards,  and  is  reduced  to  its  minimum  in  the  rural  districts  (11,070-1). 

Many  other  witnesses  speak  to  the  same  effect. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  though  undoubtedly  the  existence  of  two  different  systems 
leads  to  much  jealousy  and  friction,  and  often  mixes  the  consideration  of  educational 
questions  with  denominational  struggles,  yet  that  this  countervailing  advantage  does 
undoubtedly  exist  to  some  extent,  that  the  denominational  system  is  forced  where 
it  is  brought  in  comparison  with  the  school  board  system  to  justify  its  existence 
by  redoubled  efforts  after  efficiency,  and  the  sviccess  which  may  attend  such  efforts 
has  been  remarkably  shown  by  what  has  been  accomplished  for  the  Church  of  England 
schools  in  Huddersfield  through  the  association  described  in  Mr.  Brooke's  interesting 
evidence. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  having  regard  to  the  share  in  national  education  now 
taken  by  voluntary  bodies,  it  would  not  be  a  pracDicai  proposal  to  transfer  the 
whole  maintenance  and  management  of  all  our  elementary  schools  to  public  represen- 
tative bodies.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  bound  to  call  attention  to  the  serious 
evidence  of  Mr.  Mark  Wilks,  a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  London.  He  says 
(Q.  48,812),  "  The  working  of  these  two  systems  together  in  London,  the  voluntary 
"  school  system  and  the  board  school  system,  has  been  disastrous.  It  was  thought 
"  that  we  should  work  in  all  respects  very  harmoniously.  It  has  ended  in  producing 
"  a  friction  that   is   doing   harm   to   the   children  of  London,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 

"  stopping   progress,    as   friction   very    often    does It    has    been    more 

"  expensive.  .  .  .  The  education  of  the  children  has  been  delayed  unwarrant- 
"  ably.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  education  in  our  schools  is  kept  down  to  a  large 
"  extent  by  this  system  of  rivalry.  I  meet  a  great  many  men  who  are  managers  of 
"  board  schools,  and  who  are  managers  of  these  board  schools,  not  so  much  to 
"  promote  a  generous  and  liberal  education  in  those  schools,  as  that  they  say, 
"  '  You  must  keep  these  schools  down  to  the  level  of  a  neighbouring  very  poor 
"  '  denominational  school.'  "  Mr.  Wilks'  conclusion  is  (Q.  48,813),  "  I  say  that  it 
"  would  be  better  that  we  should  come  to  have  one  system  all  through  London." 

Other  evidence  shows  that  the  board  schools  suffer  from  the  election  of  a  board 
more  anxious  to  protect  the  supposed  interests  of  the  voluntary  schools  than  to  pro- 
mote the  efficiency  of  the  board  schools.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Palgrave  shows 
that  at  Great  Yarmouth  the  education  in  the  board  schools  has  fallen  short  of  what  it 
might  have  been,  and  that  the  school  supply  has  for  years  been  inadequate,  and  the 
fees  have  been  levied  so  as  to  injure  school  attendance,  the  majority  of  the  board 
having  been  elected  by  the  supporters  of  the  denominational  system. 

And  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Archdeacon  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer,  for  many  years  chairman 
of  the  board,  gave  evidence  that  he  was  employing  trained  assistants  in  his  own  school, 
while  the  board  relied  mainly  on  ex-pupil  teachers.  The  curriculum  in  the  board 
schools,  moreover,  was  much  narrower  than  is  desirable  in  such  a  district  as  the 
Potteries.  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer  had  a  higher  "  church  "  school  with  a  fee  of  6d.,  but 
the  board  has  no  such  school,  and  drawing  is  not  taught  in  any  of  the  board  schools, 
though  it  was  formerly  taught  in  two  of  them. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  voluntary  and  board  systems 
have  led  very  generally  to  the  election  of  members  of  school  boards  sometimes  of  the 
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majority,  whose  policy  and  action  have  considered  first  the  supposed  interest  of  volun- 
tary schools,  and,  secondly,  the  full  development  of  the  education  of  the  district. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  absence  of  responsible  public  management, 
drawing  adequately  upon  local  resources,  that  forces  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  present 
unsatisfactory  method  of  determining  the  distribution  of  the  money  given  from  Imperial 
funds  in  aid  of  local  eft'ort. 

But  if  the  vested  interests  of  the  supporters  of  existing  voluntary  schools  compel 
us  to  acqiiiesce  in  this  state  of  things,  we  are  of  opinion  that  large  numbers  of  people 
living  in  districts  where  at  present  no  school  boards  exist,  have  suffered  severely  in 
their  educational  interests,  by  the  non-existence  among  them  of  that  educational 
competition,  the  value  of  which  is  fully  recognised  by  advocates  of  denominational 
education  in  school  board  districts. 

Not  only  is  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  schools  likely  to  suffer  where  there 
are  no  board  schools,  not  only  are  the  buildings  often  of  an  obsolete  and  unsatisfactory, 
not  to  say  of  an  unsanitary  description,  but  playgrounds  are  often  non-existent  or 
too  small  to  be  of  any  real  use ;  the  furniture  is  inconvenient  and  unsuitable,  the 
curriculum  is  narrowed,  the  fees  are  fixed  by  an  irresponsible  authority,  and  are  apt 
to  be  higher  than  in  similar  districts  under  school  boards ;  and  the  nomination  of 
the  teacher  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
the  large  body  of  Nonconformists,  who  are  principally  to  be  found  among  those 
using  elementary  schools,  have  to  submit  to  a  school  system  permeated  by  the  influence 
of  an  unsympathetic,  and  often  hostile,  church  organisation,  and  in  the  management 
of  these  schools  they  have  no  voice,  though  they  furnish  compulsorily  a  large  part  of 
the  scholars  in  attendance. 

The  Act  of  1870  called  into  existence  for  the  first  time  a  large  number  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  which  are  under  the  management  of  boards  elected  by  all  the  ratepayers 
in  the  several  school  districts,  but  it  also  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  creation  of 
schools  of  the  older  type  which  are  in  the  hands  of  pnvate  and,  in  many  respects, 
irresponsible  managers. 

The  prolonged  existence,  side  by  side,  of  schools  of  both  descriptions  is  sometimes  Act  of  1870 
spoken  of  as  a  part  of  the  compromise  of  1870 ;  as  though  all  parties  had  accepted  not  accepted 
it  as  a  final  and  satisfactory  solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  "^  ^°^1 
questions   which    have  to   be   considered   in    any  attempt   to  construct  a  system   of  ^l^ii'^arties 
national   elementary  education.      But  it  is    clear  that  the  Act  of    1870  was  never 
accepted  as  a  satisfactory  settlement    of    these  questions   by  large   bodies  of  Your 
Majesty's  subjects  who  were  specially  interested  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.     The  politicians  who  had  led  a  great  popular  agitation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  unsectarian  education  to  be  administered 
by   public  representative   bodies,   rejected   it   and   recorded   their   rejection    both   in 
and  out  of  Parliament  in  every  form  that  was  available  to  them.     The  Nonconformist 
bodies  also  rejected  it,  and  in  January  1872  a  conference  was  held  at  Manchester,  to 
which  2,500  delegates  were   appointed,  of   whom   1,865   were   present,   representing 
Nonconformist  churches   and   organisations,  by  which   the   settlement  of    1870  was 
condemned.     (Crosskey,  41,044-6). 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  Act  were 
those  passed  by  a  large  and  powerful  committee  especially  appointed  by  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  in  1872  to  consider  the  question  of  primary  education,  which  were  laid 
before  us  by  one  of  our  witnesses  (Clough,  43,618-26).*  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1873,  which  passed  the  following  resolution 
on  the  subject : — "  The  Conference  adopts  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
"  Primary  Education  appointed  by  the  last  Conference.  In  adopting  this  report  the 
"  Conference  expresses  its  regret  that  the  essential  parts  of  the  recommendations  of 
"  the  Committee  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Government  in  their  measure  for  the 
"  amendment  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and  records  its  deliberate 
"  conviction  that  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  national  education  in  the  broadest 
"  sense,  and  to  the  different  religious  denominations  of  the  country,  school  boards 
"  should  be  established  everywhere,  and  an  undenominational  school  placed  within 
"  reasonable  distance  of  every  family."     (Clough,  43,627.) 

The  existing  dissatisfaction  of  Nonconformists  with  our  educational  system  was 
expressed  in  resolutions  recently  passed  by  a  large  number  of  Nonconformist 
oiganifcalions,  and  submitted  to  us  by  one  ol  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us 
(Croetkey,  41,050),   and   by  many  other   resolutions  which  have   been   sent  to    the 


*  See  Chapter  on  NoQConformist  Grievances. 
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Commission  during  the  course  of  our  inquiry.  The  general  demand  of  these  reso- 
lutions is  that  "  all  public  elementary  schools  receiving  parliamentary  grants  should 
"  be  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers." 
(Crosskey,  41,050.)  There  are  various  reasons  assigned  for  this  strong  opposition  to 
what  is  commonly  described  as  the  denominational  system. 

The  large  majority  of  the  public  elementary  schools,  which  are  not  under  the 
management  of  school  boards,  are  regarded  and  administered  by  their  managers  as 
part  of  the  equipment  and  organisation  of  the  several  churches  with  which  they 
are  associated ;  and  their  primary  purpose  is  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  faith  of 
the  churches  to  which  their  managers  belong.  But  there  are  large  numbers  of  persons 
who  believe  that  to  identify  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  country  with 
different  churches,  and  to'  commit  a  large  part  of  the  control  of  the  education  that 
is  given  in  them  to  the  clergy  of  these  churches,  is  certain  to  prolong  and  embitter 
social  and  religious  divisions,  and  to  prejudice  the  unity  of  the  national  life.  They 
hold  that  national  education  is  pre-eminently  a  national  work,  and  should  not  be 
subjected  to  any  sectional  or  sectarian  predominance.  But  under  the  present  system 
the  work  is  to  a  large  extent  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nation  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  organisations  in  proportion  as  they  are  wealthy,  and  willing 
to  purchase  the  right  to  administer  the  grants  voted  by  Parliament  and  to  control 
the  education  of  the  people. 

The  system  is  objected  to  by  many  on  constitutional  grounds,  because,  contrary 
to  the  recognised  principles  of  administration  in  this  and  in  all  countries  where 
representative  government  exists,  it  commits  large  sums  of  money,  raised  by  general 
taxation,  to  the  control  of  private  persons  who  are  neither  nominated  by  the  Crown 
nor  elected  by  the  people  ;  and  in  this  particular  application  of  public  money  there  is 
this  additional  aggravation,  that  while  the  money  is  drawn  from  taxpayers  of  all 
shades  of  religious  opinion  it  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  school  managers  who 
avowedly  conduct  schools  described  as  public,  and  largely  supported  by  the  money 
which  they  receive  from  the  State,  and  from  the  fees  fixed  by  their  unchecked 
discretion,  and  levied  upon  scholars  who  are  compelled  to  attend,  for  the  maintenance 
and  propagation  of  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  the  several  ecclesiastical  organisations 
of  which  they  are  members  and  ministers.  It  is  alleged  that  at  a  time  when 
Parliament  is  considering  the  best  means  of  extending  and  improving  the  institutions 
which  entrust  to  the  people  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs,  it  seems  especially 
incongruous  to  strengthen  a  system  which  excludes  the  people  from  a  right  to  share 
in  the  management  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  of  all 
their  aflairs — the  education  of  their  children.  Moreover,  we  have  received  evidence 
showing  that  among  Nonconformists  of  all  descriptions  the  system  is  regarded  with 
deep  resentment  as  inconsistent  with  the  elementary  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  as  inflicting  on  themselves,  in  large  districts  of  country,  grave  hardships  and 
injustice. 

But  the  special  Nonconformist  grievance  is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  chapter  of  this 
report,  and  we  dwell  at  present  on  the  political  objection  to  confiding  the  mass  of 
our  national  education  to  private  managers,  who  have  special  denominational  interests 
to  which  they  attach  the  highest  importance,  whereas  we  ought  as  widely  as  possible 
to  interest  the  whole  community  in  the  administration  of  popular  education,  with  a 
sole  view  to  its  greater  efficiency,  and  its  more  complete  correspondence  with  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  majority  of  those  who  use  it,  always  showing  the  most 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  views  of  any  local  minority.  We,  therefore,  think  that 
even  though  the  existing  system  be  so  widely  established  that  it  cannot  be  superseded 
where  it  exists,  yet  that  in  the  development  of  the  future  the  policy  of  the  country 
should  be  directed  towards  the  extension  of  a  popular  and  comprehensive  system 
not  of  one  privately  managed  and  based  on  sectarian  differences. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  for  the  purposes  of  school  supply,  small  country 
parishes  should  be  consolidated,  and  the  smaller  school  boards  united ;  and  that," 
provided  the  areas  of  administration  are  sufficiently  large,  where  there  are  at  present 
no  school  boards,  there  should  be  a  competent  local  representative  authority,  to  whom 
should  be  entrusted  the  supply  and  management  of  any  additional  schools  required. 
We  also  think  that  the  demand  formulated  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  in  1872 
is  a  reasonable  one,  that  there  should  either  be  a  board  school  or  other  unde- 
nominational school  within  reach  of  all  the  population.  This  provision  would  be 
nothing  but  equitable  if  the  claim  of  the  denominational  bodies  to  retain  their 
schools  under  independent  private  management,  with  very  large  aid  from  the  State,  is 
to  continue  to  be  supported. 
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In  reference  to  the  mode   of   election   of   school   boards   we   are  of  opinion   that  Mode  of 
the   present   cumulative   vote  is    an   unsatisfactory    mode    of    securing   proportional  flection  of 
representation.  Boards. 

Some  of  its  defects  might  be  remedied  by  other  forma  of  proportional  representation, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  the  election  of  school  boards  should  be  conducted 
otherwise  than  other  local  elections  for  administrative  bodies  are  conducted. 

Proportional  representation,  especially  as  it  works  through  the  cumulative  vote, 
tends  to  the  representation  of  small  cliques,  and  often  puts  upon  a  board  a  person 
unsuitable  and  positively  objectionable  to  the  mass  of  the  community,  who  is  never- 
theless able  to  use  his  position  on  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  business, 
and  discrediting  its  character  by  unseemly  disturbance.  The  cumulative  vote,  or  any 
system  of  proportional  representation,  operates  as  a  direct  invitation  to  conduct 
school  board  elections  on  sectarian  lines. 

The  present  system,  by  compelling  a  contest  to  take  place  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  school  district,  either  entails  a  heavy  cost,  both  on  the  ratepayers  and  on 
the  candidates,  or  leads  to  compulsory  compromises  in  order  to  avoid  that  expense. 
In  some  towns  the  knowledge  that  a  contest  will  inevitably  lead  to  sectarian  animosities 
also  operates  so  as  to  induce  leading  men  to  arrange  a  compromise  list. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  larger  towns  should  be  divided  into  wards,  returning 
not  more  than  five  members  each,  and  if  any  form  of  proportional  representation 
be  retained,  believe  that  the  single  transfei'able  vote  is  preferable  to  the  present 
cumulative  vote. 

If  school  boards  should  be  formed  in  rural  districts  of  a  considerably  larger  area  Enlargement 
than    the  parish,  which  is  our  recommendation,  we  think  that  the  local  element  should  of  School 
be  considered  in  any  scheme  of  representation.  board  areas 

The   question    has   been   raised   whether   school   boards  should  be   superseded  by  ^g^^ta^ 
some  other  local  authorities  to  be  created  either  under  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament, 
or  by  some  future  legislation. 

"We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  premature  to  consider  this  question,  and  that  no 
suggestion  should  be  entertained  as  to  the  possible  superseding  of  school  boards,  at 
any  rate  until  the  country  has  had  a  considerable  experience  of  the  working  of  the  new 
local  bodies  proposed  to  be  created. 


CHAPTER  17. 


Complaints  of  the  Advocates  op  Denominational  Schools. 

In  the  course  of  our  inquiry  many  witnesses  appeared  who  specially  represented 
the  interests,  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  advocates  of  denominational  schools,  and 
they  made  numerous  complaints  against  the  existing  system. 

First  as  to  the  school  supply,  many  of  them  complained  that  owing  to  the  prior  p  .      .  , 
right  of  school  boards  to  supply  deficiencies  of  accommodation,  the  various  church  ofschoof 
organisations  may  be  prevented  from  building  schools  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  boards  to 
members  of  their  denominations,  or  at  any  rate  they  may  be  excluded  from  a  share  supply 
in  annual  grants.  needed      ^ 

The  representatives  of   the  National  Society,  and  of  church  school  managers,  the  tion. 
Rev.  David  Waller,  a  Wesleyan,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  witnesses,  among   them  Duncan 
Mr.  Allies,  the  secretary  of  their  Poor  School  committee,  all  urged  this  grievance.  11,160,  Ac.; 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Act  of  1870,  undoubtedly  put  upon  school  boards  ^'a^ler, 
the  responsibility,  and  the  duty  of  supplying  for  the  future  all  school  accommodation  ^j^^  8  9C0l 
needed  in  their  districts.  ^c^    >    >  "^ 

But,  partly  from  reluctance  to  spend  the  ratepayers'  money,  school  boards  have 
generally  been  ready  and  willing  to  welcome  any  extension  of  the  voluntary  school 
provision.  There  have,  however,  been  some  cases,  where  either  because  they  had 
already  built  schools  and  did  not  wish  to  see  the  attendance  diminished,  and  the 
consequent  cost  of  management  increased,  or  because  they  considered  board  schools 
better  and  more  suitable  to  the  district,  they  have  opposed  the  admission  of  new 
voluntary  schools  to  annual  grants.  These  cases  have  not  been  numerous.  Indeed, 
compared  with  the  large  addition  to  the  voluntary  school  accommodation  since  1870, 
they  have  been  extremely  few ;  for  voluntary  schools  have  increased  between  1870 
and  1886,  from  1,878,000  to  3,438,000  places,  an  increase  of  1,560,000  places.    The 
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Appendix  to  our  first  volume,  pages  525-7,  shows  the  cases  dealt  with  as  to  unnecessary 
schools,  page  527,  giving  those  where  annual  grants  have  been  refused  in  school  board 
districts.  The  whole  number  in  this  list  is  small,  only  51  schools,  some  of  these  are 
board  schools,  and  several  have  been  admitted  afterwards  to  the  receipt  of  annual 
grants.  But,  though,  practically  throughout  nearly  all  the  country,  full  freedom  of 
expansion  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  advocates  of  voluntary  schools,  yet  a  few  exceptional 
cases  of  refusal,  and  the  fear  that  in  future  other  refusals  might  be  experienced, 
have  led  to  a  great  deal  of  agitation,  and  to  a  strongly  expressed  feeling  of  grievance, 
and  it  is  urged  that  there  should  either  be  full  liberty  to  promoters  cf  voluntary 
schools  to  obtain  annual  grants,  or  at  any  rate,  that  the  Education  Department  should 
consider  the  religious  needs  of  the  population,  or  of  any  section  of  it,  in  deciding 
on  the  suitability,  and  consequently  on  the  necessity,  of  the  proposed  school  provision. 

Suitability.  The  word  "Suitable"  is  one  that  appears  in  the  Act  of  1870.     In  section  5,  it  is 

enacted  "  there  shall  be  provided  for  every  school  district  a  sufficient  amount  of 
"  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  (as  hereinafter  defined),  available  for 
"  all  the  children  resident  in  such  district,  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient 
"  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made,"  and  in  section  8  the  Education 
Department  is  required  to  procure  returns  as  to  the  amount  of  public  school  accom- 
modation required  in  a  district,  and  "  after  such  inquiry,  if  any,  as  they  think 
"  necessary,  shall  consider  whether  any,  and  what  public  school  accommodation  is 
"  required  for  such  district,  and  in  so  doing  they  shall  take  into  consideration 
"  every  school,  whether  public  elementary  or  not,  and  whether  actually  situated  in 
"  the  district  or  not  which  in  their  opinion  gives,  or  will  when  completed,  give 
"  efficient  elementary  education  to,  and  is  or  will  when  completed,  be  suitable  for  the 
"  children  of  such  district." 

This  word  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  and  its  interpretation  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  matters  which  has  caused  as  much  irritation  as  almost  any  other 
in  the  administration  of  the  Act,  especially  coupled  with  the  fact  that  as  the  law  has 
imposed  on  school  boards  the  duty  of  supplying  all  the  deficiencies  of  accommodation 
(under  section  98,  of  the  Act  of  1870)  the  Education-  Department  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  school  boards  when  a  new  voluntary  school  in  their  district  applies 
for  annual  grants,  as  to  whether  the  school  is  needed  or  not,  and  when  the  board  has 
supplied,  or  is  willing  to  supply  the  deficiency,  the  department  has  refused  to  admit 
the  new  school    to   annual  grants,     A  typical  case  of  the  grievance  is  that  of  the 

DanyGraig.  Dan  y  Graig   Roman    Catholic   school,    within    the   district   of  the  Swansea  school 

Cumin,  board.      There    was    a   local    Roman    Catholic   child   population   in    that   immediate 

Q.  2048.  neighbourhood  of  about  90  children,  and  of  these,  some  55  were  attending  the  board 
school.  Canon  Wilson,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  anxious  to  build  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  for  their  accommodation,  and  he  commenced  operations  in  November 

^-^  1883.     In  the  following  January  he  wrote  to  the  Education  Department  sending  the 

plans,  and  asking  for  recognition  of  his  school.  The  Department  answered  that  before 
annual  grants  could  be  promised,  the  school  board  must  be  consulted,  and  on 
February  21,  1884,  on  receipt  of  the  plans,  they  stated  that  the  plans  were  approved 
of  for  195  places,  but  that  no  annual  grant  could  be  promised,  and  that  they  must 

Q.  2056.  invite  the  opinion  of  the  school  board.  About  this  time  or  before  June  in  that  year, 
the  school  board  for  Swansea  sent  an  application  and  plans  to  the  Department  for 
an  enlargement  of  their  own  school,  and  on  June  7,  the  Department  informed  Canon 
Wilson  that  they  had   assented  to  the  proposal  of  the  school  board.     The  Roman 

Q.  2057.  Catholic  school  was  finished  in  July,  and  opened  in  August  1884,  and  was  inspected 
and  recognised  as  an  efficient  school  on  April  1,  1885,  but  repeated  applications  to 
be  admitted  to  the  receipt  of  annual  grants  have  been  refused  by  the  Department 
on  the  ground  that  the  school  is  unnecessary,  the  Swansea  board  having  supplied 
all  the  places  needed  for  the  accommodation  of  that  district ;  though  on  the  day  of 
inspection  there  were  181  children  in  attendance  at  the  Dan  y  Graig  Roman  Catholic 
school.  Now  it  is  urged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  body  that  this  case  is  covered  by 
the  word  "  suitable"  in  the  Act  of  1870.  It  is  urged  by  them  that  they  have  a  strong 
objection  to  mixed  schools,  that  they  desire  religious  as  well  as  secular  education,  and 
that  the  only  religious  education  they  can  recognise  is  that  in  their  own  faith. 
Without,  therefore,  discussing  the  point  whether  in  the  absence  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
school,  it  is  consistent  with  their  conscientious  belief  to  attend  a  Non-Catholic  school 
for  secular  instruction,  they  insist,  that  where  the  choice  is  open  to  them  between 
a  Roman  Catholic  and  another  school,  it  becomes  vital  to  tjiem  to  attend  their  own 
school,  which  is  the  suitable  one,  and  the  other,  even  if  suitable  before  will  become 
unsuitable.     They,  therefore,  urge  that  even  where  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  school 
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places  numerically,  they  should  be  allowed  to  provide  a  school  of  their  own  ana  be 
admitted  to  annual  grants.     It  must  be  admittcsd  that  the  Education  Department  from 
the  time   of  Mr.  Forster,   immediately   after  the   passing   of  the  Act   of    1870,    has  See  Instruc- 
contended  down  to  the  present  day,  that  every  public  elementary   school  having  a  ^'""^  *"  *°" 
conscience  clause  was  ipso  facto  suitable  to  all,  no  matter  what  their  religious  opinions.  ^     jgi-j^ 
In   this  sense  a  Protestant  or  board  school  is  suitable  for  Roman  Catholics,   and  a 
Roman  Catholic  school,  even  conducted  by  Nuns  or  by  Christian  brothers,  is  suitable 
to  the  extremest  Protestant,  the  Jew,  or  the  Freethinker. 

It  is  obvious  that  board  schools  being  under  the  management  of  the  representatives 
of  the  inhabitants,  must  be  managed  suitably  to  the  majority  of  the  population 
where  they  exist,  but  minorities  consisting  of  persons  as  Mr.  Forster  described 
them,  of  strong  religious  convictions,  by  which  it  is  clear  he  meant  of  strong  and 
distinctive  religious  convictions,  may  not  find  themselves  suitably  accommodated  in 
board  schools,  or  in  any  schools  except  those  of  their  own  persuasions.  No  doubt 
the  law  only  imposes  the  obligation  of  building  schools  in  the  case  of  a  school  board, 
but  it  would  seem  equitable  where  in  all  ordinary  understanding  of  the  word  the 
people  for  whom  the  schools  exist  show  that  they  do  not  consider  them  suitable,  by 
frequenting  others,  that  the  State  should  not  exclude  these  schools  if  efficient,  from 
annual  grants. 

"We  agree  with  the  Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Richards,  Roman  Catholic  diocesan  inspector  of 
schools  (Q.  26,843)  that  the  conscience  clause  is  not  of  much  use  as  a  protection. 
We  think  that  it  is  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  in  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers  that  the  true  securities  for  fair  play  and  freedom  from  the  danger  of 
proselytism  are  to  be  found. 

The  cases  will  be  rare  where  schools  will  be  built  and  frequented  from  a  repugnance 
to  the  type  of  teaching  given  in  board  schools.  The  mass  of  the  Protestant  population 
of  this  country  do  not  desire  to  see  the  minor  differences  among  the  various 
denominations  emphasised  in  the  day  schools.  Where  the  management  is  moderate 
and  conciliatory,  we  find  that  parents  choose  their  school  largely  by  its  neigh- 
bourhood, by  its  efficiency,  by  its  pleasantness,  by  its  cheapness,  sometimes  by  its 
deamess  and  consequent  exclusiveness.  The  one  exception  is  the  Roman  Catholics. 
They  are  unwilling  to  go  to  other  schools,  when  they  can  have  their  own,  and  their 
schools  are  rarely  used,  and  mainly  for  want  of  other  accommodation  by  Protestants. 
Other  bodies  may  build  schools  in  connexion  with  their  church  organisations,  but 
their  efforts  will  not  necessarily  be  responded  to  by  members  of  the  congregations, 
but  no  one  doubts  that  the  Roman  Catholic  parents,  whether  in  deference  to  their 
priests  or  by  their  own  preference,  do  their  best  to  frequent  the  schools  of  their  own 
church.  It  would  be  well  if  Parliament  should  recognise  this  fact,  and  should  give, 
as  in  Scotland,  a  wider  meaning  to  the  word  suitability.  The  same  principle  would 
apply  where  school  boards  are  desirous  of  building  on  account  of  the  great  pressure 
on  their  schools  and  their  popularity.  Where  the  parents  show  that  they  consider  the 
board  schools  most  suitable,  the  boards  should  not  be  restrained  from  building  in 
the  interest  of  some  voluntary  school  which  has  remained  for  y6ars  half  empty, 
unpopular,  and  often  structurally  and  educationally  inefficient  and  unsuitable. 

We  must  point  out  that  the  liberty  of  establishing  distinctive  and  denominational 
schools  under  private  and  largely  under  clerical  management,  is  a  fair  concession  to 
minorities  where  the  general  school  system  is  popular  and  representative,  but  the 
circumstances  are  materially  altered  if  this  liberty  to  found  exclusive  schools  prevents 
the  mass  of  the  people  from  having  the  control  of  the  management  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  to  which  they  are  by  law  forced  to  send  their 
children. 

There  are  other  circumstances  that  render  a  school  unsuitable  to  a  section  of  the  Other  causes 
population  who  otherwise  would  use  it,  besides  the  marked  denominational  character  v-i^°'*jj''^j 
of  its  management.     Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  demand  of  a  fee  dispro-  reli^ous 
portionate  to  the  means  of  the  majority  of  the  parents.     The  Education  Department  differences, 
recognises  that  a  high  fee  may  render  a  certain  school  not  fully  available  for  the 
population  among  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  words  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  "  available  for  all  the  children  resident  in    such  district,   &c.,"  have  been  so 
construed  as  to  enable  the  Department  to  affirm  that  if  the  only  school  has  an  excessive 
fee  it  will  not  be  considered  available  for  all  the  children  in  the  district.     These  dis- 
tinctions of  language  arp  not  very  important.     So  long  as  it  is  recognised  that  there 
may  be  a  need  of  further  school  provision  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  places  in  some  kind  of  public  elementary  school  or  other,  it  matters  little 
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whether  the  reason  for  the  need  be  found  in  calling  the  existing  accommodation  not 
available  or  not  suitable. 

Another  complaint  which  is  commonly  made  against  school  boards  is  that  they  have 
built  excessively,  and  thereby  closed  efficient  voluntary  schools  by  their  competition. 
The  phrase  commonly  used  is  that  the  school  board  system  was  intended  to  supple- 
ment, but  that  it  has  been  used  to  supplant  the  voluntary  system  ;  that  not  only  have 
schools  been  needlessly  multiplied,  but  that  the  increase  of  cost  has  told  severely  upon 
the  managers  of  voluntary  schools  who  have  had  increased  claims  made  on  them  for 
subscriptions  in  spite  of  the  promise  made  in  1870  that  the  cost  should  be  lightened  to 
them  by  an  increase  in  the  Parliamentary  grant. 

We  had  one  or  two  specific  allegations  of  over  building  by  boards  to  the  prejudice 
of  voluntary  schools,  which  we  were  able  more  or  less  to  test. 

The  Rev.  J.  Gilmore,  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  school  board,  who  is  also  the 
manager  of  several  voluntary  schools  in  Sheffield,  in  which  he  states  (Q.  34,717)  that 
there  are  no  voluntary  subscriptions  made,  two  complaints.  He  said  (Q.  34,589),  in 
reference  to  a  school  opened  by  the  Sheffield  board,  "  We  proved  by  figures  and 
"  statistics  to  the  Education  Department  that  there  were  in  existing  efficient  elemen- 
"  tary  schools,  within  half  a  mile  radius,  1,500  vacant  places,"  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  school  board  of  Sheffield  was  allowed  to  build  this  large  school  for  850 
children.  Mr.  Gilmore  states  that  school  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 
one-sixth  of  the  population  (Q.  34,685) ;  at  that  rate,  the  population  in  Sheffield  in 
1886  being  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General  at  310,957,  there  should  be  nearly 
52,000  school  places.  The  Education  Department's  statistics  for  1884-85  furnished 
to  us  for  our  Return  B.,  showed  a  little  more  than  47,000  places  of  all  kinds ;  and  the 
reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  showed  that  much  of  this  accommodation  is 
unsuitable  and  unavailable.  Our  returns  show  that  in  the  Sheffield  voluntary  schools, 
out  of  74  principal  rooms,  there  are  38  above  25  feet  in  width,  the  widest  being 
57  feet ;  and  out  of  125  class-rooms,  there  are  41  less  than  14  feet  wide,  the  narrowest 
being  7  feet  wide,  and  there  are  six  under  10  feet  high. 

Mr.  Gilmore  rested  his  objection  to  the  building  of  a  board  school  in  Sheffield  on 
the  existence  of  vacant  places  in  existing  public  elementary  schools  (35,043),  but  he 
afterwards  stated  (Q.  35,045),  that  whether  the  voluntary  schools  are  full  or  empty, 
there  ought  to  be  places  for  one  sixth  of  the  population.  He  further  admitted 
(Q.  35,046)  that  vacant  places  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  not  suitable  for  Protestant 
children,  and  that  schools  with  high  fees  are  not  suitable,  so  that  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  that  their  vacant  places  should  be  filled. 

The  school  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gilmore,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield  board, 
ought  not  to  have  been  built  in  Sheffield,  had  been  open  a  fortnight  when  he  gave 
his  evidence,  and  was  already  full,  having  860  accommodation,  and  about  as  many  on 
the  roll.  He  complained,  however,  that  it  had  been  filled  by  partially  emptying  other 
schools,  drawing  250  children  from  St.  Matthias,  150  from  St.  Barnabas  Church  of 
England  school,  from  St.  Mary's  42,  and  from  the  Brunswick  Wesleyan  school  27, 
from  a  second  St.  Barnabas  school  44,  and  from  the  surrounding  board  schools  204. 
But  according  to  Mr.  Gilmore's  evidence  some  of  these  board  schools  were  permitted 
by  the  department  to  be  overcrowded  temporarily,  pending  the  opening  of  the  new 
school,  and  were,  therefore,  bound  to  part  with  some  of  their  scholars  when  that 
event  took  place  (35,062-35,074). 

The  Brunswick  Wesleyan  school  appears  by  the  Education  Report  of  1886-87,  to 
have  had  a  nominal  accommodation  of  1,030,  and  a  yearly  average  of  630,  thus 
accounting  for  400  of  the  1,500  vacant  places.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
Government  examination  of  the  school,  and  the  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in 
the  year  1885,  which  complains  of  the  bad  teaching,  the  unremedied  structural  defects, 
and  the  class  rooms  too  small  to  be  of  much  value,  which  tempt  the  teachers  to 
overcrowd  them.  In  the  year  1886  no  merit  grant  was  awarded  to  this  school.  The 
main  room  is  57  by  57  feet.     There  are  two  class  rooms  each  9  feet  wide. 

St.  Barnabas,  Alderson  Road,  national  school,  had  143  scholars  in  average  attend- 
ance, and  237  places  according  to  the  Education  Report,  1886-87,  or  94  vacant  places, 
but  the  principal  room  is  49^  feet  by  33,  and  supplies  206  places  at  8  square  feet  per 
child.  If  this  room  were  measured  at  10  feet,  and  the  width  beyond  24  feet  excluded 
from  the  calculation,  it  would  hold  less  than  120. 

In  St.  Barnabas,  Cecil  Road,  with  accommodation  for  546,  and  359  average,  or  187 
vacant  places,  the  main  room  is  60  feet  by  30,  that  is,  it  accommodates  225  children 
at  8  feet  per  child.  At  10  feet  per  chUd,  and  excluding  the  space  beyond  24  feet  in 
width,  it  accommodates  144  children.     The  infant  school  has  a  room  62  feet  by  30. 
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St.  Matthias,  stated  by  Mr.  Gilmore  to  be  the  best  school  in  Sheffield  (35,065), 
had  853  accommodation,   and  by  the  Blue  Book  of  1886-87,  returned  748  average 
attendance,  or  nominally  105  vacant  places.     In  this  school  the   principal  room  in  (Statistical 
the  boy's  department  is  65  feet  by  36  feet.     In  the  girl's  department  it  is  45  feet  by  Returns  B.) 
36  feet.     In  the  infant  school  there  are  two  class  rooms  each  13  feet  10  inches  wide. 

In  St.  Matthias  school,  the  fees  in  the  boya  department  are  4d.,  5d.,  6d.,  and  9d.  a 
week,  according  to  standard,  and  subjects  taught ;  in  the  girl's  department  4d.,  tid., 
and  6d. 

St.  Mary's,  Hermitage  Street,  Church  of  England  school,  had  926  accommodation, 
and  582  average,  or  nominally  344  vacant  places.  The  fees  in  this  school,  are,  boys 
4d.,  od.,  6d.,  according  to  class. 

In  the  Brunswick  Wesleyan  school  the  fee  is  3d,  1st  Standard,  id.  2nd,  5d.  3rd, 
6d.  ^1-5-6-7  Standards. 

Of  the  1,500  vacant  places  alleged  by  Mr.  Gilmore  as  a  reason  against  building  this 
Sheffield  board  school,  1,100  were  in  the  schools  he  mentioned.  We  have  shown  the 
character  of  the  nominal  accommodation,  and  in  some  cases  the  fee  of  these  schools, 
and  also  the  fact  that  Sheffield  generally,  though  a  town  where  the  working  class  is 
a  preponderating  element  of  the  population,  has  school  places,  reckoning  all  these  bad 
buildings  at  8  feet  per  child,  for  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  population. 

The  second  case  of  improper  building  of  a  school  by  a  board,  complained  of  by 
Mr.    Gilmore,    was     at   Hull.      He    says,    (Q.   34,594-5)    "  "When   I   had   charge    of  Case  of 
"  St.    Philip's    national    schools    at   Hull,   about    nine    years   ago,   the    Hull    board  Trippett 
"  determined  to  build  schools  within  a  few  yards  of  those  old  national  schools.     I  ^^^°°^'  Hull. 
"  then  represented  the  matter  to  the  Education  Department,  and  did  all  I  possibly 
"  could  to  stop  it.     It  seemed  that  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  had  given  his  consent, 
"  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Education  Department  did  not  wish  to  withdraw, 
"  but  to  effect  some  sort  of  compromise  in  the  matter ;  and  the  result  was  that  the 
"  national  school,  Trippett,  or  St.  Philip's,  was  closed  just  as  soon  as  the  board  school 
"  was  opened.     The  new  school  was  not  more  than  half  filled  at  the  time ;  there  was 
"  no  necessity  whatever  in   that  case  for  the  board  to  build  schools  so  near  to  the 
"  existing  efficient  national  schools ;    the  board   school  was   the  Charterhouse  Laue 
"  board  school." 

Mr.  Gilmore  stated  (Q.  35,052)  that  when  the  Hull  school  board  built  this  school 
there  was  accommodation  in  the  neigh  bourhood  for  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  board  school  was  just  across  the  street  from  a  large  national  school. 
It  appears  that  this  took  place  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  in  1879,  when  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  President,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Vice-President  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  (35,055-6). 

We  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  Mr.  O'Donoghue,  the  clerk  of  the  Hull  school 
board,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Gilmore  gave  his  evidence.  He  stated  that  owing  to  the 
great  pressure  for  want  of  schools,  the  Hull  school  board  has  been  even  too  careful  in 
delaying  to  supply  the  necessary  accommodation,  and  that  the  fear  of  trenching  upon 
denominational  schools  had  kept  the  board  from  fully  discharging  their  own  duty  in 
the  matter  of  school  supply.  (Q.  35,981.)  Mr.  Stevelly,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
for  Hull,  reports  in  1879,  the  date  of  Mr.  Gilmore's  complaint,  that  24,500  children 
should  be  in  attendance,  and  the  whole  accommodation  was  for  21,727  scholars.  He 
states  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  sites  without  coming  near  existing  schools.  In 
reference  to  the  special  case  of  the  Trippett  school,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Gilmore, 
Mr.  O'Donoghue  said  {Q.  36,171-5),  that  the  school  was  closed,  but  not  as  a  result 
of  the  opening  of  the  board  school.  It  was  closed  before  the  opening  of  the  board 
school,  and  the  managers  asked  the  board  if  they  would  take  the  master  in  connexion 
with  that  school.  "  I  should  say  that  the  master  had  farmed  the  school — it  was  a 
"  very  weak  inefficient  school  .  .  .  the  master  said  he  could  not  pay  an  assistant 
"  master,  which  would  have  involved  an  expense  of  701.  a  year  with  the  off  chance 
"  of  getting  enough  children  to  fill  the  school."  After  the  boys  department  at 
the  Trippett  school  was  closed,  the  average  attendance  of  girls  and  infants  in  the 
following  year  was  higher  than  the  previous  attendance  of  all  these  departments. 

The  board  school  though  near  this  church  school  had  its  entrance  in  another  street, 
BO  that  the  entrances  were  a  considerable  distance  apart  (36,176). 

Another  case  of  alleged  over-building  was  brought  before  us  in  reference  to  the  Case  of 
London  school  board.  Upper  Ken- 

That  board  projected  and  built  a  school  for  1,200  children  in  Upper  Kennington  '^'"g^onLane 
Lane,  Lambeth.  There  was  great  opposition  to  the  building  of  the  school  by  the  Undon^*^""'* 
clergy  and   others  interested   in   the  neighbouring  voluntary  schools,  but  at  length 
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the  school  was  built.  The  present  school  board  for  London  asked  the  present  Educa- 
tion Department  to  allow  them  not  to  open  the  girls'  and  infants'  departments ;  this 
application  was,  however,  refused,  and  the  school  was  opened  and  filled  immediately. 

Some  facts  and  figures  in  reference  to  this  school   will  be   found  in  Appendix  D., 
XVI.,  of   our  Second   Eeport.     The  oflBcial   letter  from  the  board  shows  that  after 
building  Upper  Kennington  Lane  school  and  another  school  (since  abandoned),  there 
would  be  a  deficiency  in  the  district  of  238  places,  reckoning  every  voluntary  scLool- 
place  in    the    district  as    fully  available,  though  598  of   these   places  were,    in    the 
judgment  of  the  board,  unavailable.     In  ]  886,  the  figures  of  children  scheduled  by 
the   board   show    a    deficiency    of    906   places   after   building   the   school   in    Upper 
Kennington  Lane.     The  dimensions  of  the  rooms  and  fees  of  the  various  voluntary 
schools  are  shown  in  a  table  at  page  1,043. 
As  to  multi-        No  doubt  individual  instances  may  be  found  where  some  particular  voluntary  school 
plication  of     jja,s  fallen  off  in  attendance  after  the  opening  of  a  board  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
schools  ^°^  considering  that  there  are  many  schools  bad  in  premises,  management,  staff,  and 

teaching,  it  would  be  strange  if  some  had  not  suffered  when  parents  had  a  chance 
of  sending  their  children  to  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  well  equipped  school.  But  if 
we  examine  the  facts  broadly,  we  shall  find  that  the  growth  of  the  board  school  system 
has  accompanied  a  great  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  voluntary  schools. 

The  pledge  given  by  the  Government  in  1870,  that  the  board  system  was  to 
supplement  and  not  to  supplant  the  voluntary  system,  has  been  kept,  and  more  than 
kept. 

Apart  from  the  text  of  the  Act,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived  may  be 
found  expressed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Forster  in  his  introductory  speech  when  he 
stated  "  We  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  the  existing  system  in  introducing  a  new 
"  one.  In  solving  this  problem,  there  must  be  consistently  with  the  attainment'  of 
"  our  object  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  public  money,  the  utmost  endeavour 
"  not  to  injure  existing  and  eSicient  schools,  and  the  most  careful  absence  of  all 
"  encouragement  to  parents  to  neglect  their  children.  I  trust  I  have  taken  the 
"  House  thus  far  with  me.  Our  object  is  to  complete  the  present  voluntary  system, 
"  and  fill  up  gaps,  sparing  the  public  money  where  it  can  be  done  without,  preserving 
"  as  much  as  we  can  the.  assistance  of  the  parents,  and  welcoming  as  much  as  we 
"  rightly  can  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  those  benevolent  men  who  desire  to  assist 
"  their  neighbours."  That  welcoming  of  voluntary  aid  was  not  only  applicable  to 
the  then  existing  voluntary  schools,  it  was  intended  and  enacted  that  a  period  should 
remain  open  during  which  the  denominational  friends  of  education  should  be  invited 
and  encouraged  to  supply  the  need  of  schools.  In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Forster  said 
as  to  the  supply  of  new  schools, — "  Now,  here  for  a  time,  we  shall  test  the  voluntary 
"  zeal  of  the  district.  Not  only  do  we  not  neglect  voluntary  help,  but  on  the 
"  condition  of  respecting  the  rights  of  parents  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  we 
"  welcome  it.  To  see  then  whether  voluntary  help  will  be  forthcoming,  we  give  a 
"  year.  We  think  we  ought  to  give  enough  of  time  to  test  the  zeal  and  willingness 
"  of  any  volunteers  who  may  be  disposed  to  help,  but  we  ought  not  to  give  longer 
"  time,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  wait.  If  that  zeal,  if  that  willingness,  does  not 
"  come  forward  to  supply  the  schools  that  are  required,  then  the  children  must  no 
"  longer  remain  untaught,  and  the  State  must  step  in."  The  Bill  went '  through 
considerable  changes  of  detail  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
on  the  third  reading,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Prime  Minister,  made  a  memorable  speech 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Miall,  in  which  he  spoke  in  very  much  the  same  tone  about  the  Bill. 
He  said  (page  507,  Report  of  Education  Debates) :  "  It  was  with  us  an  absolute 
"  necessity,  a  necessity  of  honour  and  a  necessity  of  policy,  to  respect  and  to  favour 
"  the  educational  establishments  and  machinery  we  found  existing  in  the  country. 
•'  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  join  in  the  language  or  to  adopt  the  tone  which  was 
"  conscientiously  and  consistently  taken  by  some  members  of  the  House  who  look 
"  upon  these  voluntary  schools  having  generally  a  denominational  character  as 
"  admirable  passing  expedients,  fit  indeed  to  be  tolerated  for  a  time,  deserving  all 
"  credit  on  account  of  the  motives  which  led  to  their  foundation,  but  wholly  unsatis- 
"  factory  as  to  their  main  purpose,  and  therefore  to  be  supplanted  by  something  they 
"  think  better.  That  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  intelligible  theory  for  any  gentleman  to 
"  entertain,  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  felt  that  it  has  never  been  the  theory  of  the 
"  Government."  Sir  John  Packington  in  the  same  debate,  after  one  or  two  small 
criticisms  of  detail,  stated  that  he  accepted  the  measure  with  thankfulness  and  joy, 
and,  indeed  the  general  conclusion  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  debates  is, 
that  the  Government,  with  the  aid  of  the  Conservative  party,  fully  carried  out  this 
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policy  of  cordial  recognition  of  the  existing  voluntaiy  system,  in  opposition  to  the 
strong  and  repeated  attacks  of  the  more  advanced  section  of  their  own  supporters. 

But  it  was  never  intended  or  uaderstood  that  this  favourable  treatment  of  voluntary 
schools  should  relieve  them  of  the  obligation  to  make  some  exertions  and  to  submit 
to  some  personal  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  a  system,  which  enabled  them,  with  con- 
siderable State  aid  and  a  large  measure  of  administrative  freedom,  to  retain  the 
monopoly  of  the  education  of  many  districts, 
existing  rights  in  those  places  where  school 
necessary.  Nor  was  it  intended  to  prevent 
gradual  and  voluntary  transfer  of  existing 
the  contrary,  we   find  that  in   the    debate    on 


and  to  be  strongly  protected  in  their 

extension  under   boards  should   prove 

the  growth  of   school   boards  and  the 

schools   to   representative   bodies.     On 

the    second  reading,    Mr.    Forster   in 


answer  to  Mr.  Dixon  (page  42,  Ed.  Debates  Report)  said,  "  I  was  glad,  however, 
"  to  hear  my  hon.  friend  expressing  his  belief  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
"  school  boards  would  quickly  become  universal,  and  compulsory  attendance  insisted 
*'  upon,  because  I  agree  with  him  in  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
"  will  be  that  school  boards  will  be  established  throughout  the  country,  and  that  in  a 
"  short  time  attendance  at  school  will  be  rendered  compulsory."  And  again  in  the 
debate  of  the  20th  June,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair  on  the 
recommitted  Bill,  Mr.  Forster  urged  in  favour  of  the  new  proposals  of  the  Government, 
"  The  school  boards  will  come  into  operation  more  speedily,  and  they  will  work  more 
"  cheaply,  and  these  are  two  reasons  why  their  number  should  be  increased,  rather 
"  than  diminished."  And  on  June  27,  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Walter's  amendment  in 
favour  of  universal  school  boards  which  he  moved  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  transfer  of  voluntary  schools  to  boards,  Mr.  Forster  said  that  "  He 
"  had  always  looked  forward  to  many  of  the  existing  voluntary  schools  being  willing 
"  to  transfer  themselves  to  school  boards,  and  he  hoped  that  that  would  be  the  case." 

But  where  voluntary  managers  have  been  willing  to  continue  their  schools,  let  us 
consider  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  of  its  administration  by  the 
Education  Department. 

Before  1870  it  used  to  be  estimated  that  the  average  yearly  cost  of  school  main- 
tenance was  about  30s.  per  child  in  average  attendance,  roughly  divided  into  equal 
parts  between  the  fees,  the  grant,  and  the  voluntary  subscriptions.  (The  appended 
table  gives,  omitting  fractions  of  a  penny,  the  income  per  head  from  fees,  grant,  and 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  the  total  income  in  Church  of  England  schools  from  1865 
to  1886). 
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Help  given 
to  voluntary 
schools  by 
the  Act  of 
1870. 

Increase  of 
grant  and 
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of  sudscrip- 
tions. 


Income  per  Child 

: — Average  Attendance. 

— 

Voluntary 

Sub- 
scriptions. 

Fees. 

Government 
Grant. 

Total 
Income. 

— 

Voluntary 

Sub- 
scriptions. 

Fees. 

Government 
Grant. 

Total 
Income. 

s.     d 

s.  d. 

*.     d. 

£    s. 

d. 

s.     d. 

s.d. 

s.     d. 

£     *.     d. 

1865 

7    8 

7  10 

7    5 

1      6 

3 

1876 

9     6 

9  10 

12      1 

1   13     2 

1866 

7  10 

8     0 

8     1 

1    7 

2 

1877 

9     6 

10     1 

12     5 

1   13     8 

1867 

8     1 

8     0 

8     3 

1     6 

9 

1878 

8     9 

10    2 

13     2 

1   13  11 

1868 

7  U 

8     0 

8     2 

1     6 

0 

1879 

8     3 

10    3 

14     2 

1   14     9 

1869 

7    9 

8    2 

8     6 

I     5 

8 

1880 

7  10 

10    3 

14     7 

1  14     8 

1870 

7     C 

8    0 

8    9 

1     5 

7 

1881 

7    9 

10    5 

15    0 

1  15    3 

1871 

7    4 

8    0 

8  10 

1     5 

6 

1882 

7    7 

10    5 

14  10 

1   14     9 

1872 

7    9 

8     4 

9  10 

1     7 

6 

1883 

7    4 

10    6 

15     4 

1   15     2 

1873 

8    2 

8  11 

10  10 

1     9 

7 

1884 

7    3 

10    7 

15     3 

1   15     2 

1874 

8     4 

9     3 

11     0 

1  10 

3 

1885 

7    2 

10    8 

16     6 

1   15  10 

1875 

8     9 

9     6 

11     6 

1  11 

6 

1886 

7    3 

10    8 

16     8 

1   16     4 

The  Government  in  1870  promised  that  aided  schools  might  in  future  earn  a 
further  grant  so  as  to  make  the  proportion  that  the  grant  might  bear  to  the  whole 
income  a  possible  maximum  of  one  half,  and  a  possible  amount,  subject  to  that 
limitation,  of  15s.  a  head.  The  restriction  as  to  the  grant  not  exceeding  half  the  total 
income  was  imposed  by  section  97  of  the  Act,  its  augmentation  was  determined  in  the 
Code.  Some  friends  of  the  voluntary  school  system  urged  that  parliamentary  security 
should  be  given  them  for  the  augmentation,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  solemn  pledges 
of  a  Government  associated  with  legislation  of  such  importance  were  a  sufficient 
guarantee,  and  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  no  legislative  enactment  was  pressed  for. 
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It  may  here  be  noticed  that  in  1876  a  further  concession  was  made  to  school  managers 
by  the  removal  of  the  parliamentary  obligation  that  other  sources  of  income  must 
equal  the  grant  in  all  cases  where  the  grant  did  not  exceed  17s.  6d.,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  conditions  of  public  aid  were  so  altered  under  the  vice-presidency  of  Lord 
Sandon,  as  to  largely  increase  the  grants  which  might  be  earned  on  the  adoption  of 
a  more  liberal  curriculum.  But  it  was  never  intended  in  1870  that  schools  should  be 
maintained  without  local  contributions.  Mr.  Grladstone,  on  the  24th  June,  in  the 
debate  on  the  recommitted  Bill,  said : — "  We  shall  take  care  that  under  no  circum- 
"  stances  shall  the  public  grants  be  allowed  so  to  operate  as  entirely  to  supply, 
"  together  with  school  pence  the  sum  necessary  to  support  those  [voluntary]  schools, 
"  and  there  shall  always  remain  a  void  which  must  be  filled  up  by  free  private 
"  contributions,  and  without  which,  failing  other  sources  of  assistance,  these  schools 
"  would  no  longer  deserve  the  character  of  voluntary."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even 
in  1870,  there  were  a  few  high-feed  schools  which  were  self-supporting  by  means 
of  the  fees,  and  of  the  grant ;  and  since  then,  the  raising  of  the  fees  and  of  the 
Government  grant,  has  greatly  increased  their  number ;  but  such  a  state  of  things  was 
never  contemplated  as  normal,  or  intended  to  be  the  financial  basis  of  our  national 
system. 

Under  these  conditions  of  increased  financial  support,  and  with  their  prior  right 
on  the  school  constituency  carefully  protected  from  school  board  competition,  both 
by  the  natural  reluctance  of  the  boards  to  spend  money,  and  by  the  action  of  the 
department,  where  boards  have  been  anxious  to  push  the  erection  of  schools ;  what 
has  been  the  career  of  the  voluntary  schools,  and  can  it  be  said  that  as  a  system  the 
board  system  has  been  false  to  the  honourable  pledge  given  in  Parliament,  and  has 
superseded  the  voluntary  schools  ? 

A  time  of  grace  was  extended  to  voluntary  effort,  which  by  the  statement  of  the  Earl 
de  Grey,  then  President  of  the  Council,  made  in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  practically  gave  a  period  of  from  18  months  to  two  years 
"  before  the  door  will  be  closed  against  voluntary  exertion."  It  was  therefore 
contemplated  that  after  that  date,  the  further  supply  of  school  provision  was  to  be 
practically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  boards,  but  if  we  take  the  year  1874,  as 
fixing  the  period  up  to  which  this  vested  right  of  expansion  was  operative  for  the 
growth  of  the  voluntary  system,  what  are  the  facts  since  that  date  ? 

In  the  schools  inspected  in  1874,  voluntary  accommodation  was  2,626,000  school 
places ;  the  average  number  on  the  roll  was  2,277,000,  and  the  average  attendance 
was  1,540,000  children.  In  1886  in  round  numbers  the  accommodation  was  3,443,000 
places,  the  average  number  on  the  roll  was  2,867,000,  and  the  average  attendance 
2,187,000,  an  increase  of  817,000  accommodation,  590,000  on  the  roll,  and  647,000 
average  attendance ;  while  the  board  schools  in  the  same  time  have  increased  from 
245,000  accommodation,  221,000  on  the  roll,  and  138,000  in  average  attendance,  to 
], 692,000  accommodation,  1,638,000  on  the  roll,  and  1,251,000  in  average  attendance. 
But  so  far  from  the  board  schools  having  emptied  the  voluntary  schools,  the  latter  are 
fuller  now  than  they  were  in  1874,  the  average  attendance  being  63'5  per  cent,  of  the 
accommodation,  whereas  it  was  58"6  per  cent,  of  the  accommodation  in  1874.  The 
voluntary  schools  which  in  1874  had  accommodation  for  65*4  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
child  population  needing  school  places,  had  in  1886  accommodation  for  73 '6  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  child  population,  and  if  we  look  to  the  number  on  the  roll,  we  find 
that  in  1874,  57"7  per  cent,  of  the  child  population  was  on  the  roll  of  voluntary 
schools,  and  in  1886,  61-7  per  cent,  of  the  child  population  was  on  the  roll  of  the 
voluntary  schools  inspected  during  the  year.  So  far,  therefore  from  the  school  boards 
having  superseded  or  supplanted  the  voluntary  schools,  it  is  evident  that  both  together 
have  been  labouring,  the  one  in  discharge  of  a  Parliamentary  duty,  the  other  as  a 
self -imposed  task  in  overtaking  the  lamentable  deficiency  of  school  provision  and  school 
attendance  which  disgraced  the  country  before  1870. 

And  so  far  from  the  strain  on  the  resources  of  voluntary  subscribers  having  been 

of  cost  borne  increased,  the  table  of  subscriptions,  fees,  and  grant,  which  we  have  given  for  Church 

by  Bubscrip-    gchools,  shows  that  the  income  from  voluntary  subscriptions  is   2s.  3d.  a  head,  or 

nearly  25  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1876   when   Lord    Sandon's   Act  materially 

increased  the  grant,  and  relieved  managers  from  the  obligation  in  all  cases  of  finding 

half  the  income  of  the  school. 

In  the  case  of  other  voluntary  schools,  the  voluntary  subscriptions  are  lower  than 
in  tho  case  of  Church  of  England  schools.  Thus,  the  Wesleyans  in  1886,  with 
130,088  scholars,  derived  15,691Z.,   or  28.  5d.  a  head  from  voluntary  contributions. 
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In  1878,  the  first  year  when  their  returns  were  separated  from  British  schools,  their 
subscriptions  yielded  3s.  Id.  a  head. 

The  British  schools  in  1886,  with  258,396  scholars  in  average  attendance,  had  an 
income  from  subscriptions  of  74,694L,  or  5s.  9d.  a  head.  In  1878  their  subscriptions 
yielded  6s.  lOd.  a  head.  The  Eoman  Catholic  schools  derived  7s.  2d.  a  head  from 
subscriptions  in  1886,  and  9s.  5d.  a  head  in  1876. 

But  some  of  the  advocates  of  voluntary  schools  complain  that  the  lightness  of  their  Complaint 
subscriptions  is  no  refutation   of  the  reality  of  their  grievance,  because,  in  addition  of  voluntary 
to  subscribing  to  their  own  schools,  they  have  to  pay  rates  for  the  support  of  the  thanhe^*^^ 
board  schools,  thus   maintaining  a   system  they  dislike,  and  crippling,   so  far,  their  have  to  pay 
means  of  maintaining  their  own  schools ;  and  some  of  them  ask  that  they  may  be  rates, 
excused  from  payment  of  the  school  rate  to  the  extent  to  which  they  subscribe  to 
their  own  schools. 

As  to  the  grievance  of  contributing  to  a  system  they  dislike,  that  is  inseparable  from 
the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of  schools  has  been  made  a  public  duty  charged  on  public 
funds.  No  man  is  allowed  to  take  credit  for  his  expenditure  in  private  charity  in 
diminution  of  the  poor  rate.  If  the  proposal  to  allow  deduction  of  subscriptions  to 
voluntary  schools  from  the  school  board  rate  were  allowed,  that  would  be  in  practice 
maintaining  all  schools,  denominational  and  others,  from  the  rates.  The  proposal, 
even  if  it  were  theoretically  reasonable,  is  not  a  practical  one.  As  to  the  further 
complaint  that  people  who  pay  rates  are  unwilling  to  subscribe  any  longer  to  voluntary 
schools,  this  merely  shows  that  there  is  no  keen  desire  on  the  part  of  such  people  for 
the  maintenance  of  denominational  schools.  Indeed,  to  a  large  extent  voluntary  schools 
are  now  maintained,  not  from  religious  zeal,  but  from  fear  of  a  heavier  charge  if  a 
school  board  were  established,  and  it  is  the  commonest  appeal  to  subscribers  that  it 
is  cheaper  for  them  to  maintain  the  existing  schools  than  to  suffer  them  to  be  closed 
or  handed  over  to  a  school  board.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  title  these 
denominational  schools  claim,  is  that  of  voluntary.  They  are  maintained,  not  in 
obedience  to  a  legal  obligation,  but  because  their  supporters  declare  their  wish  for 
something  which  the  State  declines  to  give,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  distinct 
denominational  teaching  and  the  control  and  management  of  the  schools,  including 
the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  teachers.  These  are  very  important 
powers,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  those  who  wish  to  preserve  them  should  bear 
some  material  part  of  the  cost  of  securing  them.  It  miist  be  remembered,  too,  that 
there  are  other  incidental  advantages  secured  to  the  churches  by  their  denominational 
schools.  Thus,  an  organist  and  choir  master  could  often  not  be  secured  unless  the 
salary  of  schoolmaster  were  added  to  the  small  sum  that  the  church  body  is  able  to 
pay  for  these  ecclesiastical  services.  It  is  common  to  require  the  teacher  of  the  day 
school  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  Sunday  school,  which  is  held  in  the  day 
school,  has  the  building  kept  m  repair  out  of  the  funds  of  the  day  school.  All  these 
advantages  are  of  great  value  and  should  be  paid  for. 

•  Indeed,  most  of  the  witnesses  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  voluntary  schools,  admitted 
that  there  should  be  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  the  few  who  did  not  admit  this, 
thought  it  unlikely  that  Parliament  would  allow  private  management  to  continue  if 
all  the  school  funds  were  derived  from  public  grants,  or  taxation  of  the  parents. 

Another  grievance  urged  by  the  friends  of  voluntary  schools  is  the  levying  rates  on  Rating  of 
school  buildings.  school 

No  doubt  the  policy  of  the  law  has  for  many  years  been  against  exceptions  to  rating,    """'"Ss- 
and  exemption  from  rating  is,  pro  tanto,  a  subsidy  from  the  ratepayers. 

We  think,  however,  considering  that  in  public  elementary  schools  there  can  by  law 
be  no  profit  made  by  the  managers,  that  it  would  be  equitable  that  public  elementary 
schools  in  premises  conveyed  by  a  trust  deed  free  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
should  be  exempt  from  rating. 

It  is  obvious,  as  Mr.  W.  S.  Daglish,  the  representative  of  the  North  of  England 
Voluntary  Schools  Federation  said,  who  came  specially  to  complain  of  the  grievance 
of  rating  school  buildings,  that  buildings  for  which  a  rent  is  paid,  should  be  rated. 
(Q.  52,141-4.) 

Another  complaint  of  the  advocates  of  voluntary  schools  is  the  hardship  upon  poor  Complaint 
persons  who  use  the  voluntary  schools  in  the  matter  of  the  payment  of  fees.  as  to  remis- 

The  school  boards  have  power  to  remit  fees,  and  very  generally  use  that  power ;  but  *'*'°  °*  ^*®^* 
voluntary  managers  state  that  their  poverty  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  sacrifice  that 
source  of  income,  and  they  are  thus  obliged  to  send  the  poor  to  the  guardians  to  obtain 
the  payment  of  the  school  fee.     This  has  a  tendency  to  pauperise,  or  at  any  rate  to 
o   ssaoa.  3  A 
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humiliate  the  parent,  and,  moreover,  the  guardians  are  apt  to  be  very  grudging  in 
their  readiness  to  pay  the  fees  for  the  poor  who  are  not  paupers. 

We  desire  here  to  repeat  the  opinion  which  we  have  already  expressed  in  the  chapter 
on  the  cost  of  elementary  education  that  the  poor  are  fairly  entitled  to  free  schooling, 
whether  in  a  board  or  a  voluntary  school,  and  that  it  is  right  that,  if  necessary, 
a  moderate  fee  should  be  paid  for  them  by  some  public  authority,  to  the  managers  of 
the  schools  attended  by  the  children.  We  think  it  undesirable  to  associate  this  aid 
with  the  idea  of  pauperism,  and  it  is  deserving  of  consideration  whether  the  district 
councils  proposed  under  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  should  not  have  this  duty 
entrusted  to  them. 

In  that  case  we  think  it  should  be  their  duty  to  pay  the  fees  both  for  children  who 
are  under  the  age  of  compulsion,  and  for  those  who  may  be  exempt  from  the 
obligation  of  school  attendance,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  are  willing  to  prolong 
their  education. 

Some  witnesses  complained  of  the  excellence  of  board  schools  and  of  the  keen 
competition  from  which  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  suffered,  owing  to  tho 
better  premises,  better  staff,  and  more  liberal  curriculum  of  the  board  schools.  Thus, 
Mr.  T.  W.  AlHes,  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  (Q.  9320),  after 
describing  the  enormous  advantage  which  the  school  boards  have  over  voluntary  schools, 
on  account  of  the  power  of  levying  a  rate,  says  that  the  school  boards  "  supply 
themselves  with  everything  they  need,  including  excellent  and  well  furnished 
buildings,  complete  apparatus,  and  skilful  teachers  (most  of  all,  perhaps,  teachers)  at 
practically  any  cost  they  like  to  impose  upon  the  people.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  deprived  of  all  those  advantages,  and  I  have  felt  most  acutely  in  the  last  15 
years  the  perpetual  disadvantage  under  which  we  lie.  It  has  hardly,  perhaps,  come 
into  full  action  till  about  the  last  five  years ;  but  now  it  is  every  year  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  it  is  so  great,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  ultimately  destroy 
the  voluntary  schools  if  it  is  carried  on  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  is  now."  (Q.  9322), 
He  fears  that  the  board  schools  will  become  the  normal  standard  of  education.  His 
remedy  (Q.  9325)  is  in  some  way  to  prevent  the  enormous  predominance  of  wealth 
from  public  sources  which  the  board  schools  have  at  their  command  as  against 
voluntary  schools.  (Q.  9374),  He  accuses  the  school  boards  of  increasing  the  cost 
and  extending  the  range  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  voluntary  schools 
to  destruction.  (Q.  9467-8),  He  says  of  the  board  schools,  "  I  only  see  magnificent 
"  buildings,  which,  when  I  compare  them  with  some  of  those  which  we  are  obliged  to 
"  use,  fill  me  with  a  feeling  of  discomfort.  I  see  palaces  raised  where  we  can  only 
"  raise  very  humble  buildings,  and  I  feel  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  parents.  They  say 
"  of  the  board  schools  :  '  We  see  everything  we  want  here,  spacious  rooms,  &c.,  &c.' 
"  If  we  go  to  our  own  schools  there  is  very  small  accommodation  in  comparison. 
"  All  that  is  done  I  say  by  an  act  of  injustice."  And  he  says  (Q.  9470),  "  I  think 
"  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  results  may  be  disadvantageously  operated  upon  by 
"  bad  buildings  ;  "  and  he  goes  on  to  repeat  that  the  educational  superiority  of  board  • 
school  teaching  is  only  at  its  commencement  (9472).  He  says  (Q.  9473),  "  The 
"  educational  results  as  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  standards  are  a  good  deal  superior 
"  in  board  schools,  and  I  am  afraid  that  superiority  will  go  on  increasing.  That  is 
"  produced  by  the  great  wealth  that  they  have  at  their  command."  (Q.  9511),  he 
Bays,  "  The  board  schools  are  carrying  out  further  and  further  their  attempt  to  give 
"  a  first-rate  education  and  they  are  making  all  education  much  more  costly  than 
"  it  was ;  "  and  (Q.  9584),  he  says,  "  The  school  boards  wish  to  be  the  sole  schools 
"  in  the  country.  They  wish,  that  as  a  lever  for  democratic  power ;  all  the  education 
"  should  be  in  the  hands  of  schools  that  are  maintained  upon  their  principles ;  that 
"  is  to  say,  detaching  religion  from  the  whole  system  of  education."  (Q.  9588), 
"  Mr.  Allies  says,  I  object  to  [school  boards]  giving  in  those  schools  an  education 
"  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  children  of  the  parents  in  their  actual 
"  condition." 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  B.  Richards,  who  has  been  a  diocesan  inspector  of  Roman  Catholic 
schools  for  16  years,  was  also  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
He  complained  that  the  competition  of  the  school  board  made  it  harder  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  work  their  schools.  Thus,  he  said  (Q.  26,519)  that  the  higher 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  by  the  London  school  board  made  the  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  dissatisfied  with  comparatively  small  salaries;  and  (Q.  26,537),  he  says  that 
the  London  school  board  furnishes  all  their  schools  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible  to 
furnish  them,  and  that  causes  unpleasant  contrasts  to  be  made.  He  also  complains 
that  the  better  instruction  given   to  pupil  teachers  and  the  relief  from  some  of  the 
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hours  of  teaching  in  school  given  by  the  London  school  board  places  the  board  pupil 
teachers  at  an  enormous  advantage  when  sitting  for  the  scholarship  examination 
compared  with  their  pupil  teachers  (Q.  26,541).  He  does  not  blame  the  London 
school  board  for  their  liberal  salaries  ;  nevertheless  the  contrast  makes  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  discontented  (Q.  26,542). 

Mr.  James  Murray,  head  master  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Roman  Catholic  school  Q  50,103- 
at  Liverpool,  gave  similar  evidence  as  to  the  low  salaries  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  ^0,109. 
compared   with  the  salaries  paid   by  school  boards,  and    as  to   the   badness  of   the 
Roman  Catholic   school   buildings    compared  with    board   schools.     Mr.   L.  Conway,  Q.  50,294. 
head  master  of  Holy  Cross  Roman  Catholic  school,  Liverpool,  also  spoke  of  his  school 
suffering   from   insufficient   salaries   paid   to   teachers   owing  to    the  poverty   of   the 
managers,  and  he  mentions  the  badness  of  their  buildings.     He  also  objects  to  the  Q-  50,303. 
system  which  allows  the  school  board  and  does  not  allow  them  to  have  prizes  for  Q.  50,353. 
regular  attendance.     He  thinks  prizes  should  be  found  for  them  out  of  public  money.      Q.  50,356. 

The  Roman  Catholic  body  being,  as  a  rule,  poorer  than  the  other  voluntary  school 
managers,  make  their  complaints  as  to  want  of  means  more  emphatically,  and  they 
also  feel  most  keenly  the  question  of  exclusive  denominational  teaching  as  of  high 
importance,  but  the  same  complaints  may  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Church  of 
England  managers  and  other  advocates  of  denominational  schools. 

The   various  circulars  we  sent  out  gave  full  opportunity  for  those   who   received  Complaints 
them   to  make  any  criticisms  on  the  present  law,  the  Code  and  its  administration ;  '"^  answer 
on  the  whole,  considering  the  amount  of  agitation  there  has  been,  and  the  fact  that  circulars, 
in  many  cases  organisations  suggested  answers  making  complaint  against  various  parts 
of  our  system,  it  is  remarkable  to  how  large  an  extent  the  Acts,  the  Code,  and  its 
administration  have  given  satisfaction. 

Circular  A.  received  3,759  answers  from  managers  of  voluntary  schools  to  the  first 
question  :  "  Is  there  anything  in  the  Education  Acts  which  hinders  the  satisfactory 
"  education  in  your  school  ? "  764,  or  20  per  cent.,  answered  by  complaints  of  the 
Acts.  Two-thirds  of  the  managers  find  the  Code  suited  to  the  children  ;  one-third 
make  criticisms  ;  62  per  cent,  are  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  Code  ;  27 
per  cent,  are  not  satisfied  ;  11  per  cent,  make  no  reply  to  the  questions  ;  46  per  cent, 
of  the  voluntary  managers  are  satisfied  ;  and  48  per  cent,  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  State  to  moral  training. 

Question  9.  in  Circular  B.,  "  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  on  the  working 
"  of  the  Education  Acts  and  the  Code  ?  "  has  drawn  out  many  complaints  of  the 
hardships  of  voluntary  schools,  but  many  more  answers  contain  no  complaint.  These 
answers,  however,  have  not  been  tabulated. 

When  complaints  are  made,  they  are  often  not  deserving  of  any  very  great  attention. 

In  the  case  of  Circular  B.,  it  has  been  possible  to  illustrate  by  the  condition  of  the 
school  the  reasonableness  of  the  complaints  of  the  managers. 

In  Bradford,  29  voluntary  school  managers  answered  our  Circular  B.  From  these 
answers  we  make  the  following  extracts  : — 

The   managers  of  St.    Cuthbert  Roman   Catholic  school  complain  "  too   much   is  St.  Cuthbert 
"  expected  from  the  class  of  children  who  come  to  this  school,  as  the  parents  are  ^•^• 
"  poor,  &c."     The  merit  grant  was  refused  to  this  school;  the  grant  for  English  was  Eeturns  to 
refused  ;   the   percentage    of   passes   was   53 ;    the  average  attendance  at  the  school  Circular  B. 
was  176  ;  the  cost  11.  7s.  lOd.  a  head.     The  fee  is  said  to  be  paid,  in  most  cases, 
without  difficulty. 

The    answer  from  the  Reverend  Canon  Motler,  manager   of  St.  Joseph's   Roman  St.  Joseph 
Catholic  school  complains  of  unfair  working  of  the  Act,  and  unequal  competition  of  ^-  ^'• 
board  schools.     The  accounts  of  this  school  show  that  it  was  worked  without  any 
subscriptions.     It  received  the  excellent  merit  grant,  though  English  and  Geography 
were  only  paid  for  at  Is.  each. 

St.  Thomas  Church  of  England  school,   Bradford,  complained  that  "  the  Acts  are  St.  Thomas, 
"  being  so  worked  as  to  crush  out  voluntary  schools  steadily,  but  surely."     This  school  ^^-  ^• 
had  an  average  of  214  scholars,  and  281.   6s.  8d.   voluntary  subscriptions  out  of  a 
total  income  of  286L  7s.  lOd.,  or  about  2s.  8d.  a  head  ;  the  fees  were  1S31. ;  the  cost 
per  head  was  11.  8s.  4d!. ;  the  percentage  of  passes  was  53  ;  no  class  subjects  were 
attempted,  and  the  merit  grant  was  refused. 

St.  Paul's  Church  of  England  school,  Manningham,  complained  that  "  the  Act  or  St.  Paul, 
"  Acts  are  made  to  act  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  denominational  schools."     This  ^^-  ^• 
school,  with  437  average  attendance,  drew  181.  Is.  lid.  of  its  income  from  voluntary 
subscriptions,  or  about  lOd.  a  head,  and  3971.  from  fees,  or  more  than  18s.  a  head, 
and  360/.  from  grant;  thus,  2*2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  income  was  furnished  by  the 
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voluntary  managers.     The  school  is  in  three  departments,  and  they  all  got  the  fair 
merit  grant. 

The  managers  of  Bankfoot  Bradford  national  school  complain  of  the  injustice  of 
being  rated,  but  make  no  return  of  the  amount.  The  school  has  254  accommodation, 
and  238  average.  As  Manningham  St.  Paul's  school,  with  693  accommodation,  returns 
a  total  payment  for  rates  of  five  shillings  and  two  pence,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
burden  on  Bankfoot  can  be  very  oppressive.  The  Bankfoot  managers  also  complain 
that  the  board  schools  are  worked  to  supplant  the  voluntary  schools ;  that  there  are 
too  many  inspectors  who  have  fanciful  and  useless  crotchets. 

In  this  school  the  voluntary  subscriptions  are  81.  out  of  an  income  of  368/.,  or  8d. 
a  head,  and  2  •  2  per  cent,  of  the  income. 

The  cost  per  head  is  IZ.  10s.  4d.  The  merit  grant  was  refused  to  the  senior 
department,  which  passed  70  per  cent. 

St.  Mary,  Laister  Dyke,  Church  of  England  school,  asks  for  more  liberal  grants  to 
enable  denominational  schools  to  continue  which  are  in  danger  of  closing.  This 
school,  with  190  average,  has  no  voluntary  contributions,  and  spends  11.  8s.  9d.  a 
head  in  school  maintenance.  The  senior  department  got  the  fair  merit  grant.  No 
merit  grant  was  given  to  the  infant  class. 

St.  Anne's  Roman  Catholic  school  complains  that  the  code  is  too  exacting  for  the 
class  of  children  attending.  This  school,  with  357  average  attendance,  had  no 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  cost  11.  10s.  8d.  a  head.  The  girls'  department  got  no 
merit  grant  on  account  of  tampering  with  the  registers. 

The  managers  of  Holy  Trinity,  Bradford,  say  that  voluntary  schools  ought  to 
draw  their  fair  share  from  the  rate. 

This  school,  with  798  scholars  on  the  roll,  and  588  average,  received  507L  15s.  of 
Government  grant,  373/.  from  school  pence,  and  had  no  voluntary  contributions. 

Thirteen  schools  out  of  29  made  no  observations  on  the  working  of  the  Act  and 
code,  and,  therefore,  presumably,  were  satisfied. 

We  are  of  opinion  with  reference  to  these  and  similar  complaints,  that  it  is 
unreasonable  for  voluntary  managers  to  object  to  the  progress  of  education  because 
their  limited  means  do  not  allow  them  to  keep  up  with  it.  Voluntary  management 
implies  voluntary  eflPort,  and  if  the  effort  is  inadequate,  there  is  no  duty  imposed 
on  them  to  maintain  their  schools,  which  are  now  a  much  lighter  burden  to 
voluntary  managers  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  18. 


Conscience 
clause ; 
clause  7,  Act 
of  1870, 


The  Grievances  of  Nonconfobmists. 

In  a  previous  chapter  of  this  Report  we  have  pointed  out  that  the  Education  Act 
of  1870  was  constructed  on  the  principle  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  secure  religious  instruction  for  children  attending  public  elementary  schools. 
School  managers  may,  if  they  please,  provide  religious  instruction,  but  since  1870  the 
connexion  of  a  school  with  some  religious  denomination,  or  the  provision  of  religious 
instruction  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  a  share  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant.  Nor,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  has  it  been  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  inquire  into  any  religious  instruction  that  may  be  given 
in  schools  receiving  grants. 

Liberty,  as  we  have  said,  is  left  to  school  managers  to  provide  what  religious 
instruction  they  please ;  but  this  liberty  is  restricted  by  clause  7  of  the  Act,  which 
insists  that  in  public  elementary  schools — 

"  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practised  or 
instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  such 
meeting,  and  shall  be  inserted  in  a  time-table  to  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  be  kept  permanently  and  conspicuously  affixed  in  every 
schoolroom,  and  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  such 
observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school," 
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In  the  same  clause  it  is  also  enacted  that — 

"  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  being  admitted  into  or 

continuing  in  the  school    that  he  shall   attend  or  abstain  from    attending  any 

Sunday  school  or  any  place  of   religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any 

religious   observance    or  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects   in   the  school  or 

elsewhere,  from  which  observance  or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his 

parent,  or  that  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any 

day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body  to  which 

his  parent  belongs." 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Act  of  1870,  it  is  for  the  secular  instruction  only 

that  the  grant  is  given.     During  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  the  leaching  is  to  be 

free  from   any  religious   bias,  and   parents   have  the  legal   right   to  withdraw  their 

children  from  any  religious  instruction  and  observances  which  they  disapprove. 

The  question  whether  the  public  elementary  school  accommodation  in  any  school 
district  is  adequate  to  its  requirements  is  therefore  determined  without  regard  to  the 
churches  with  which  any  of  the  schools  may  be  connected,  or  the  religious  preferences 
of  the  parents  for  whose  children  the  schools  are  provided. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Legislature,  according  to  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  P,  Cumin, 
that  a  public  elementary  school  connected  with  any  denomination  is  "  suitable  "  for 
the  children  of  every  other  denomination  (Cumin,  512).  The  Catholic  parent,  so  it 
is  assumed,  can  without  difficulty  withdraw  his  child,  who  is  attending  a  Church  of 
England  school,  from  the  instruction  that  is  given  from  the  English  Bible  and  the 
Church  Catechism  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  school  opens ; 
and  it  is  also  assumed  that  during  the  two  hours  given  to  secular  subjects  there  will 
be  nothing  in  the  teaching  or  in  the  general  spirit  and  tone  of  the  school  to  impair 
the  child's  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  parent  who  is  attached  to  the  EngHsh 
Church  may,  under  the  same  protection,  send  his  child  to  a  Catholic  school. 

The  compulsory  law  is  worked  on  these  assumptions.  If  there  is  only  one  public 
elementary  school  within  reach  of  a  child's  home,  the  parent  who  can  make  no  other 
provision  for  his  child's  education  is  compelled,  under  legal  penalties,  to  send  his  child 
to  that  school,  however  widely  his  own  religious  faith  may  differ  from  the  religious 
faith  which  the  school  was  established  and  is  maintained  to  promote. 

It  was  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  for  securing 
the  rights  of  parents  are  effective ;  and  on  this  question  we  have  received  evidence 
from  a  large  number  of  witnesses. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  conscience  clause  of  the  Act  of  1870  is  very  Is  the 
rarely  violated.  In  other  words,  children  are  not  refused  admission  into  Church, 
Catholic,  or  Wesleyan  day  schools  because  they  refuse  to  attend  Church,  Catholic,  or  ^l^^^^jj  p 
Wesleyan  Sunday  schools ;  they  are  not  compelled  to  receive  the  religious  instruction 
in  day  schools  if  their  parents  ask  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  from  it,  and  religious 
instruction  and  religious  observances  are  not  permitted  to  interrupt  the  secular  work 
of  the  schools ;  but,  according  to  the  requirement  of  section  7  of  the  Act,  are 
restricted  to  the  beginning  or  the  end.  or  the  beginning  and  the  end,  of  the  school 
hours. 

The  definite  cases  submitted  to  us  in  proof  of  its  alleged  violation  were  very  few. 
Mr.  T.  Snape,  who  holds  several  important  official  positions  in  connexion  with  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches  (43,059,  Snape),  informed  us  that  "  at  Kidlington, 
■'  in  the  Oxford  (United  Free  Methodist)  Circuit,  in  1884,  several  boys  were  flogged 
for  absenting  themselves  half  a  day  (from  a  Church  of  England  day  school)  to  attend 
"  the  treat  given  by  the  Free  Methodist  Sunday  school.  Our  minister,"  he  continued, 
"  wrote  to  Mr.  Mundella,  who  was  then  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  on  the  subject, 
"  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Mundella 
"  instituted  inquiries,  and  the  master  and  managers  were  reproved  by  the  Department. 
"  Obstacles  had  also  been  put  in  the  way  on  former  occasions  to  prevent  the  scholars 
♦'  attending  similar  treats."  (Snape,  43,119.)  But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
cases  of  this  kind,  however  reprehensible,  are  violations  of  the  conscience  clause. 
The  parents  of  the  children  who  stayed  away  from  the  day  school  at  Kidlington  to 
attend  the  Sunday  school  treat  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  had  not  with- 
drawn their  children  from  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school,  nor  could  they  allege 
that  the  day  of  the  treat  was,  in  the  words  of  the  Act,*"  a  day  exclusively  set  apart 
"  for  religious  observance "  by  the  religious  body  to  which  they  belonged ;  and 
therefore  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  day  school  were  perfectly  within  their 
legal  right  in  requiring  the  children  to  attend  school  on  that  day.     When  the  master 
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liogged  the  children  he  used  his  legal  right  unwisely  and  ungenerously,  and  incurred 
the  reproof  of  the  Department;  but  if  he  had  violated  the  conscience  clause  the 
Department  might  have  suspended  the  grant. 

Mr.  Snape  cited  another  case,  "The  son  of  the  station-master  at  Worleston  (in 
"  Cheshire)  attended  the  National  School  on  week-days  and  the  Free  Methodist  School 
"  on  Sundays.  The  father,  disapproving  of  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  day 
"  school,  availed  himself  of  the  conscience  clause  to  withdraw  his  son  during  the  time 
"  the  religious  instruction  was  given.  In  consequence  the  boy  was  excluded  from  the 
"  secular  instruction  ;  but  Mr.  Mundella,  who  was  then  Vice-President  of  the  Council, 
"  upon  receiving  a  representation  of  the  facts,  directed  that  the  boy  must  be 
"  re-admitted,  or  the  grant  would  not  be  continued."  (Snape,  43,122.)  This  was 
a  definite  violation  of  the  law,  and  was  remedied  under  threat  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grant. 

The  witness,  after  stating  that  the  boy  was  re-admitted,  went  on  to  say  that 
"  because  of  the  circumstances  attending  his  withdrawal  and  compulsory  re-admission, 
"  influence  was  exercised  with  the  railway  superintendent  in  Chester  to  get  the  father 
"  removed  from  his  position  as  station-master  at  Worleston.  This  removal  was  about 
"  to  be  carried  out,  but,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Naylor,  the 
"  Tree  Methodist  minister  of  the  Crewe  circuit,  the  facts  were  placed  before  the 
"  raihvay  authorities,  and  the  superintendent  then  cancelled  the  notice  of  removal." 
(Snape,  43,122.)  But  whatever  influence  may  have  been  exercised  in  order  to 
remove  the  station-master  from  his  post  was  clearly  no  violation  of  any  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1870  ;  the  demands  of  the  conscience  clause  were  satisfied  when  the  child 
was  re-admitted  into  the  school. 

The  other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  as  representatives  of  certain  Noncon- 
formist denominations  which,  as  the  witnesses  alleged,  have  cause  of  complaint  against 
our  existing  educational  system  did  not  insist  that  the  conscience  clause  is  violated; 
it  was  their  contention  that  in  large  districts  the  present  provisions  of  the  law,  even 
when  they  are  not  violated,  offer  no  adequate  protection  to  the  religious  liberty  of 
Nonconformist  parents — a  contention  which  is  illustrated  by  the  cases  already  quoted 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Snape.  According  to  these  witnesses  the  important  question 
is  not  whether  the  law  is  violated,  but  whether  it  is  effective.     (Crosskey,  41,967.) 

The  Reverend  Robert  Bruce,  M.A.,  D.D.,  has  been  a  Congregational  Minister  at 
Huddersfield  for  33  years  :  he  was  for  three  years  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Huddersfield 
School  Board,  and  since  retiring  from  the  vice-chairmanship  has  been  C'hairman  of 
the  School  Management  and  General  Purposes  Committee.  (Bruce,  43,752-55.) 
Dr.  Bruce  is  also  Chairman  for  1888  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  He  informed  us  that  in  connexion  with  the  Congregational  denomination  there 
are,  in  England  and  Wales,  4,315  churches  and  branches,  and  about  3,500  ministers 
and  missionaries.  He  does  not  think  that  the  conscience  clause  is  eff'ective,  "  because 
"  in  so  many  cases  children  go  and  learn  religious  doctrines  which  neither  they  nor 
"  their  parents  understand  or  believe."  (Bruce,  43,766,  43,767.)  When  asked  how  it 
is  that  the  parents  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  power  to  claim  exemption,  the 
witness  replied  :  "  I  am  afraid  that  in  many  instances  it  is  owing  to  the  indiS'erence 
"  of  the  parents  ;  in  other  instances  the  parents  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  existence 
"  of  the  clause ;  it  is  very  seldom  seen  ;  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  the  clause 
"  myself.  And,  then,  from  the  dependent  position  of  many  of  the  parents,  small 
"  shopkeepers,  or  persons  employed  by  lich  masters  belonging  in  the  main  to  the 
"  predominant  church,  they  are  afraid  to  risk  boycotting  of  some  sore.  Then,  some- 
"  times  the  child  might  be  marked,  and  sufier  in  some  way,  both  educationally  and 
"  socially,  by  being  made  an  exception  ;  the  parents  naturally  prefer  the  happiness  and 
"  comfort  of  the  children,  and  they  take  the  risk  of  children  learning  doctrines  which 
"  they  do  not  believe  in  order  to  have  the  chance  of  correcting  the  errors  themselves." 
(Bruce,  43,768.)  Dr.  Bruce  thinks  that  the  conscience  clause  is  an  ineffective  pro- 
tection in  board  schools  as  well  as  in  voluntary  schools,  only  "  the  board  school  is 
"  forbidden  to  use  any  church  formulary,  and  therefore  it  has  a  natural  conscience 
"  clause  which  the  other  has  not."  (Bruce,  44,051.)  The  witness  informed  us  that 
a  member  of  the  Huddersfield  School  Board  withdrew  a  daughter  of  his  own  from 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  board  school  at  which  she  attended,  but  "  the 
"  head  mistress  went  to  the  gentleman  and  said  that  she  felt  so  much  for  the  poor 
"  child  sitting  by  herself  in  a  class-room,  miserable,  while  the  others  were  in  school, 
"  that  she  asked  him,  for  the  child's  sake,  to  let  the  child  come  in,  and  she  came  in." 
The  father  was  strongly  opposed  even  to  what  Dr.  Bruce  described  as  the  "  mild  form 
"  of  religious  instruction  "  given  in  the  Huddersfield  bof^rd  schools.     (Bruccj  43,827.) 
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Dr.  Bruce  believes  that  managers  of  denominational  schools  endeavour  to  carry  out 
the  conscience  clause  according  to  the  letter,  and  in  the  main  according  to  the  spirit 
(Bruce,  43,770)  ;  but  he  thinks  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  is  sometimes 
violated.  Prizes  or  treats  are  given  "  to  those  children  who  conform  to  the  religion  of 
"  the  school "  (Bruce,  43,772)  ;  by  which  the  witness  subsequently  explained  that  he 
meant  that  they  are  given  to  children  attending  the  day  school  who  also  attend  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  same  church ;  and  if  prizes  are  Sunday  school  pnzes  he  thought 
that  they  should  be  given  at  a  time  when  only  Sunday  school  children  are  present. 
(Bruce,  43,931.)  In  other  ways  children  not  attending  the  Sunday  school  are  made  to 
occupy  a  humiliating  or  disagreeable  position,  and  the  impression  is  given  that  it  is 
"  a  shabby  thing  "  for  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  day  school  and  not  to  send 
them  to  the  same  place  on  Sunday.  "  This  has  been  done,"  the  witness  said,  "  in  our 
"  own  town."  (Bruce,  43,773.)  The  witness  also  thought  that  if  membership  of  a 
clothing  club  or  a  sick  club  is  confined  to  those  children  attending  a  day  school  who 
are  also  in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  same  church,  the  club  money  should  not  be 
collected  in  the  day  school.  The  club  becomes  a  temptation  to  the  parents  of  poor 
children.     (Bruce,  43,774.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Snape,  of  Liverpool  and  Widnes,  stated  that  the  religious  connexion  ]^°^^'^,. 
jvhich  he  represented  (the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches)  numbers  in  the  home  Yiee  *' 
districts,  excluding  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  1,353  congregations.  (Snape,  Churcbes : 
43,061.)  The  persons  attached  to  these  churches  belong  largely  to  the  classes  for  Mr.  Thomas 
which  public  elementary  schools  are  provided.  (Snape,  43,064.)  The  witness  claimed  Snape. 
to  have  a  large  knowledge  of  the  opinions  both  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches  in  different  parts  of  England  on  educational  questions. 
(Snape,  43,065.)  He  thinks  that  in  districts  where  there  is  only  a  Church  of  England 
school  within  reach  of  the  children  of  members  of  the  United  Mctli.uist  Free  Churches, 
the  conscience  clause,  instead  of  being  an  effective  protection  of  tneir  religious  liberty, 
is  "  practically  inoperative."  (Snape,  43,110.)  It  was  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
witness  that  members  of  these  churches  in  many  parts  of  England  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  conscience  clause  for  two  reasons:  "In  the  first  place,  they  are 
"  afraid  of  losing  their  employment ;  and,  secondly,  they  believe,  truly  or  falsely,  that 
"  the  children  who  have  been  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction  are  not  treated 
"  kindly.  The  unkindness  sometimes  comes  from  the  teachers,  and  sometimes  from 
"•  their  fellow  scholars.  The  parents  do  not  care  to  have  their  children  regarded  as 
"  heretics."  (Snape,  43,111,  43,112.)  The  witness  also  stated  that  parents  have 
ground  of  complaint,  even  if  they  do  not  withdraw  their  children  from  the  religious 
instruction.  "  A  half -holiday  and  treat  may  be  given  to  the  day  school  childi'en,  who 
"  also  attend  the  Church  Sunday  School;  but  the  children  who  attend  the  Methodist 
"  Sunday  School,  while  they  have  the  holiday,  are  excluded  from  the  treat.  Rewards 
"  may  be  given  to  one  set  of  children,  from  which  the  other  set  is  excluded ;  and  a 
"  sick  fund  may  be  established  in  a  day  school  the  benefits  of  which  are  confined  to 
"  the  children  who  also  attend  the  Sunday  school.  Complaints  of  this  kind  are  made 
"  from  many  parts  of  the  country."  (Snape,  43,114.)  The  resentment  provoked  among 
the  Free  Methodists  by  what  they  regard  as  the  unfair  and  unjust  position  in  which 
their  children  are  placed  was  described  as  "  sometimes  very  strong  and  bitter." 
(Snape,  43,1 15.)  In  this  connexion  the  witness  mentioned  the  case,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  of  several  boys  who  were  flogged  for  absenting  themselves  half  a  day 
from  a  church  day  school,  in  order  to  attend  the  treat  given  by  the  Free  Methodist 
Sunday  School.     (Snape,  43,118,  43,119.) 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  which  has  in  England  and  Wales  rather  more  Primiiivc 
than  5,000  churches,  and  about  180,000  persons  in  church  membership,  and  close  upon  Methodists : 
half  a  million  attendants  at  public   worship  (Atkinson,  44,543^5),  was  represented  Atki     n 
before  the  Commission  by  its  president,  the  Rev.  John  Atkinson.     Mr.  Atkinson  stated 
that  the  Primitive  Methodists  belong  exclusively  to  the  working  classes,  and  that 
practically  they  have  no  support  from  the  wealthy  (Atkinson,  44,612,  44,613) ;'  that 
they  had  reached  the  heedless,  the   shiftless,  and  the  helpless,  and  had  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  higher  life  into  hundreds  and  thousands  of   homes  which   were   before 
neglected.     (Atkinson,  44,614,  44,615.)     The  whole  of  the  ministers  of  the  Connexion 
are  drawn  from  the  working  classes,  and  remain  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
them.     (Atkinson,  44,549,  44,550.)     He  informed  us  that  the  commencing  salary  of  a 
Primitive  Methodist  minister  is  50Z.  a  year ;  that  at  the  end  of  10  years  it  might  reach 
lOOZ.  or  llOL  ;  and  that  the  highest  salary  of  any  minister  in  the  Connexion  is  about 
150?.  a  year.     (Atkinson,  44,608,  44,611.)      The  witness  further  stated  that  about 
one-half  of  the  churches  of  tht;  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion  are  in  districts  where 
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there  is  no  school  board;  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  are  in  rural  districts; 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  children  attend  the  day  schools  of  the  Church 
of  Bn>>land.  (Atkinson,  44,546-48.)  The  fact  that  the  children  of  Primitive  Methodists 
attend  church  schools  is  no  proof  that  the  parents  value  the  religious  instruction 
that  is  given  in  them  (Atkinson,  44,555)  ;  and  the  witness  stated  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Church  Catechism,  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism  for  instance,  does  not  correspond 
with  the  religious  belief  of  the  Primitive  Methodists  ;  and  yet  the  children  are  taught 
the  Catechism.  (Atkinson,  44,556,  44,557.)  There  are  other  grounds  on  which  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  Church  of  England  schools  is  objectionable  to  witness, 
but  as  the  information  which  reached  him  came  through  children,  he  was  unable  to 
rest  his  complaints  on  his  own  personal  knowledge  ;  but  the  children  state  "  that  they 
*'  are  cautioned  against  attending  Dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  it  is  impressed 
"  upon  them  that  to  attend  these  places  is  very  wrong  ;  "  complaints  of  this  kind  are 
made  in  many  parts  of  England  where  Primitive  Methodist  churches  are  found. 
(Atkinson,  44,560,  44,561.)  The  Secretary  of  the  Connexional  Sunday  School  Union, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  witness,  had  informed  him  that  "  from  various  parts  of 
"  the  country  he  receives  information  from  time  to  time  that  the  children  attending 
"  the  day  schools  are  influenced  in  the  direction  of  separating  themselves  "  from  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion.  (Atkinson,  44,565.)  These  complaints  came  to  the 
secretary  in  his  ofiBcial  capacity,  and  from  many  parts  of  England  ;  he  named 
the  counties  of  Stafford,  Derby,  York,  Norfolk,  Berks,  Gloucester,  Monmoutli, 
Middlesex,  Herts,  Kent,  Surrey,  Chester,  Worcester,  Durham,  Cambridge,  Dorset,  and 
Northumberland.  (Atkinson,  41,566,  44,567.)  The  conscience  clause,  as  far  as  the 
witness  knew,  is  inoperative  in  the  schools  at  which  the  children  of  Primitive 
Methodists  attend.  (Atkinson,  44,551.)  The  principal  reason  why  Primitive 
Methodists  do  not  avail  themselves  of  its  protection  is  "  their  fear  of  incurring  the 
"  displeasure  of  their  superiors  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  imperilling  their  employ- 
"  ment."  (Atkinson,  44,552.)  In  many  parts  of  England  this  is  the  reason  which 
prevents  parents  from  taking  advantage  of  the  conscience  clause.  (Atkinson,  44,553.) 
The  witness  was  cross-examined  with  regard  to  the  statements  of  children  attending 
Church  of  England  schools,  that  they  were  cautioned  against  attending  Dissenting 
worship. 

"  44,578.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  Commission  wished  to  go  into  this  question 
further,  and  to  have  evidence  before  them  which  they  could  sift,  you  could  produce 
any  cases  which  they  might  examine  into  ?— I  think  I  could. 

"  44,579.  Of  course  we  could  not  expect  children  to  be  brought  here,  but,  as  I 
understand,  the  children  complain  to  the  parents,  and  the  parents  to  your 
ministers  ? — Yes. 

"  44,580.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  ever  think  of  bringing  the  children  to 
cross-examine  them  here,  but  supposing  that  we  wished  to  test  the  matter,  and 
asked  any  of  your  ministers  if  they  would  come  and  state  upon  their  own 
authority  that  they  have  had  such  complaints  from  parents  in  their  districts, 
do  you  think  that  any  ministers  would  attend  here  to  say  so  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  would.  Although,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  they  would  scarcely  feel  at 
liberty  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  parents,  still  the  ministers  would  attend  and 
state  what  had  been  told  to  them. 

"44,581.   1  am  not  saying  anything  about  the  individual  names  of  parents  or 

children ;  but  supposing  that  the  Commission  wished  to  test  this  matter  they 

might  obtain  the  statements  of  individual  ministers  who  would   depose  to  what 

you  have  now  stated  ? — Yes." 

The  general  impression  of  the  witness  with  regard  to  the  consideration  that  is  shown 

to  the  children  of  Primitive  Methodists  attending  Church  of  England  day  schools  is 

given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  later  part  of  his  cross-examination  : 

"  44,584.  My  experience  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  would  be  that  they  would 
rather  shrink  from  teaching  the  Catechism  unless  to  children  whom  they  believe  to 
be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  do  you  confirm  me  in  that  ? — No. 

"  44,585.  For  instance,  no  clergyman,  I  hope  I  may  say,  but,  at  any  rate,  no 
clergyman  worthy  of  his  calling,  would  wilfully  teach  a  child  which  had  not  been 
baptised  to  speak  about  what  vows  he  had  made  at  his  baptism  ? — All  the  children 
of  our  people  are  baptised. 

"  44,586.  Then,  of  course,  that  particular  point  would  not  arise ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  do  you  not  think  that  the  majority  of  the  managers  of  Church  schools 
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would  wish  to  respect  the  religious  feelings  of  the  parents  of  their  children? — I 

cannot  say  that  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  admit  that. 
"  44,587.  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  that  ? — No." 
The  Baptist  denomination,  which  has  2,892  chapels  in  England  and  607  in  Wales,  Baptists: 
was  represented  among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Rev.  c. 
Williams,  of  Accrington,  President  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  Williams, 
April,  1886— April,  1887.  (Williams,  44,617-19.)  The  witness  stated  that  by  far  the 
larger  number  of  places  of  worship  connected  with  the  Baptist  denomination  are  in 
villages  :  that  in  Buckinghamshire,  for  instance,  which  he  had  recently  visited  two 
or  three  times,  out  of  a  total  of  78  Baptist  chapels,  at  least  from  60  to  65  are  in  small 
villages.  (Williams,  44,624.)  He  further  stated  that  during  the  year  that  he  was 
President  of  the  Baptist  Union  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  England ;  that  he  had 
made  a  visitation  to  villages,  a  special  feature  of  his  year's  work  as  President ;  that 
he  had  come  very  largely  into  contact  with  the  members  of  the  Baptist  village 
churches  ;  and  that  in  nearly  every  instance  when  he  visited  a  village  he  asked  about 
the  state  of  education,  as  he  was  interested  in  the  general  work  of  day  schools. 
(Williams,  44,621-23.)  The  witness  informed  us  that  in  the  villages  which  he  had 
visited,  and  which,  of  course,  were  only  villages  in  which  there  are  Baptist  chapels, 
he  thought  that  generally  there  were  more  children  connected  with  the  Nonconformist 
Sunday  Schools  than  with  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  Schools,  "  which  would 
*'  seem  to  imply  that  denominationally  the  Nonconformists  certainly  have  the  greater 
"  number  of  children."  (Williams,  44,635.)  At  Mursley,  in  Buckinghamshire,  for 
example,  with  a  population  of  300,  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  had  65  scholars  and 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  about  30.  At  Newton  Longville,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  with  a  population  of  480,  two  Nonconformist  Sunday  Schools  contain 
just  about  twice  the  number  that  attend  the  Church  of  England  school.  (Williams, 
44,636.)  In  the  judgment  of  the  witness  the  presence  of  the  majority  of  the  children 
in  Nonconformist  Sunday  Schools  indicates  the  religious  preferences  of  the  parents 
(Williams,  44,745) ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  National  schools  during  the  week, 
of  necessity,  because  there  is  no  other  school  within  reach.  (Williams,  44,634-37.) 
The  witness,  however,  stated  that  scholars  remain  in  Baptist  Sunday  Schools  for  a 
considerable  time  after  the  age  at  which  they  leave  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church 
of  England.  (Williams,  44,417.)  Mr.  Williams  and  those  whom  he  represents  do  not 
regard  the  conscience  clause  as  an  efficient  protection  for  the  children.  "  Whether," 
he  said,  "  the  parents  are  right  in  the  impression  in  every  instance  I  cannot  say,  but 
"  the  representation  made  to  me  is  this  :  That  if  they  were  to  claim  the  protection 
"  of  the  conscience  clause  it  would  expose  their  children  to  considerable  inconvenience, 
"  and  some  parents,  much  against  their  will,  instruct  their  children  to  attend  the 
"  religious  instruction  given  in  Church  of  England  schools  as  a  less  evil  than  being 
"  marked  off  and  exposed  to  annoyance  in  consequence."  (Williams,  44,638.)  He  had 
been  assured  by  his  friends  in  the  villages  which  he  had  visited  that  if  the  children 
were  withdrawn  from  the  religious  instruction  in  Church  schools  both  children  and 
parents  would  suffer  annoyance.  (Williams,  44,697.)  When  asked  how  it  was  that  a 
man  who  has  sufficient  strength  of  conscientious  conviction  to  go  to  a  Nonconformist 
chapel  on  Sunday,  and  to  send  his  children  to  a  Nonconformist  Sunday  School  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  claim  the  protection  his  conscience  demands  on  week-days, 
the  witness  answered  :  "  The  only  reason  why  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  is  this — 
"  the  other  fact  has  now  been  accepted,  and  a  man,  to  the  credit  of  all  parties  I  say 
"  it,  is  thought  nothing  the  worse  of  because  he  goes  to  chapel ;  but  this  is  a  new 
"  thing,  this  option  given  by  the  conscience  clause,  and  it  is  very  seldom  used  from 
"  the  impression  that  I  speak  of,  an  impression  that  may  not  be  well  founded,  and 
"  which  I  regret  quite  as  much  as  anyone."  (Williams,  44,804.)  Again,  "  Going 
"  to  chapel  has  been  accepted  now  as  one  of  the  conditions  that  clergymen  must 
"  reckon  with  in  their  conduct  of  parochial  affairs,  whereas  within  the  school  the 
"  clergyman  thinks,  and  I  think  properly,  that  he  is  the  principal  manager,  and  that 
"  his  will,  therefore,  should  go  for  more  there  than  in  the  village  at  large."  (Williams, 
44,698.)  When  asked  whether  it  was  mainly  from  the  clergyman  that  the  annoyance 
came,  and  not  from  the  people  generally,  Mr.  Williams  replied  :  "I  should  not  like 
•*  to  say  that.  I  daresay  there  is  a  fear  of  offending  the  clergyman  ;  but  then,  if  the 
"  clergyman  should  be  offended,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  some  ladies  of  the  parish,  or 
"  that  some  gentlemen  of  the  parish,  would  look  with  disfavour  upon  the  party  who 
"  withdraws  his  children  from  religious  instruction."  (Williams,  44,699.)  The  witness 
was  reminded  that  he  had  declined  to  produce  instances  in  proof  of  his  allegation 
that  parents  were  afraid  to  avail  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause  because  of  the 
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annoyance  which  might  come  to  themselves  and  their  children  ;  and  it  was  put  to  him 
that  if  the  parents  themselves  refused  to  appear  before  the  Commission  through 
fear  of  the  consequences,  Nonconformist  ministers  could  come  and  say  that  certain 
parents  had  complained  to  them  that  in  their  case  the  conscience  clause  was  of  no 
value.  He  replied  :  "  Supposing  that  a  minister  came  here  to  do  that  and  gave  you 
"  facts,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  asked  to  give  facts  with  all  the  parti- 
"  culars,  that  would  be  known  ;  he  himself  in  his  particular  village  or  town  would 
"  be  regarded  with  ill-will  in  consequence,  and  the  parents  of  such  scholars  would  be 
"  exposed  to  the  disfavour  of  those  whose  good-will  they  value,  and  whose  help 
"  sometimes  to  them  is  very  welcome."     (Williams,  44,801 ;  see  also  44,639.) 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Crosskey,  who,  since  1870,  has  been  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries 
of  the  Central  Nonconformist  Committee  (Birmingham),  said  that  in  his  belief  the 
conscience  clause  is  ineffective ;  there  are  large  numbers  of  parents  who  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  though,  no  doubt,  Nonconformist  ministers  might,  if  they  chose,  diffuse 
the  information  wherever  there  are  Nonconformist  parents,  speaking  for  himself,  he 
is  unwilling  at  present  to  press  poor  people  to  take  advantage  of  the  clause ;  his 
unwillingness  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  many  parls  of  England  the  poor  themselves 
are  afraid  that  if  they  did  they  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  powerful  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  on  whom  they  largely  depend.  He  also  thought  that  the  separation 
of  Nonconformist  children  from  others  in  the  school  places  them  in  a  position 
extremely  painful  to  a  sensitive  child ;  and  for  that  reason  he  had  never  pressed 
Nonconformists  in  towns  to  take  advantage  of  the  clause ;  and  to  his  knowledge 
parents  are  unwilling  that  their  children  should  be  what  they  call  "  black  sheep." 
Further,  in  the  belief  of  the  witness,  an  effective  conscience  clause  would  prevent 
everything  in  the  management  of  a  school  that  could  be  an  inducement  either  to  the 
parents  or  to  the  children  attending  it  to  leave  their  own  church  in  order  to  become 
adherents  of  the  church  with  which  the  school  is  connected ;  and  no  degree  of  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  a  school  in  which  all  the  teachers  are  members  of  the 
English  Church  can  prevent  the  school  from  being  a  powerful  influence  in  favour  of 
drawing  the  children  of  Nonconformists  into  the  Establishment.  The  clause,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  witness,  leaves  unchecked  some  of  the  most  powerful  means  of 
attracting  Nonconformist  children  into  the  Church  of  England.  (Crosskey, 
41,967-77.) 

We  received  further  evidence  on  this  point  from  Mr.  T.  Smyth,  who  was  elected  to 
attend  as  a  witness  by  the  London  Trades  Council  on  behalf  of  the  various  trades 
connected  with  that  body  (Smyth,  52,604.)  Mr.  Smyth  informed  us  that  he  was 
living  in  Chelsea  at  the  time  he  appeared  before  us  (Smyth,  52,235) ;  but  that  he  had 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  plasterer  in  different  parts  of  London,  and  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  (Smyth,  52,555-59) ;  that  he  had  taken  trouble  to  ascertain  the  views 
on  the  subject  of  elementary  instruction  for  their  children  held  by  the  men  with  whom 
he  worked  (Smyth,  52,560)  ;  and  he  described  his  evidence  "  as  the  general  outcome  " 
of  his  "  conversation  with  all  these  men  at  different  times  from  the  first  starting  of 
"  the  Act"  (Smyth,  52,561.)  Throughout  his  whole  evidence  he  claimed  to  represent 
the  general  opinion  of  working  men,  the  parents  of  children  attending  public 
elementary  schools,  on  the  subjects  into  which  it  was  our  business  to  inquire.  He 
corroborated  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
number  of  boys  who  are  withdrawn  under  the  conscience  clause  from  religious 
instruction.  (Smyth,  52,259.)  Any  boy  that  was  withdrawn  would  be  "  a  singular 
exception."  (Smyth,  52,261.)  Many  men  preferred  that  their  children  should  go  to 
board  schools  rather  than  voluntary  schools  because  the  religious  instruction  in  board 
schools  is  not  specific.  (Smjth,  52,253.)  Some  men  whom  he  knew  had  removed 
from  Pimlico  because  there  was  no  board  school  within  reach  to  which  they  could 
send  their  children  ;  some  had  had  to  send  their  children  to  board  schools  in  the 
districts  surrounding  Pimlico.  (Smyth,  52,250.)  The  conscience  clause  did  not  meet 
the  case.  The  following  extract  from  his  evidence  contains  Mr.  Smyth's  explanation 
of  its  inadequacy : — 

"  52,256.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  so  very  imworkable.  If  parents  have  to 
"  claim  exemption  for  their  children,  it  is  in  a  manner  making  martyrs  of  them 
"  in  a  school  of  that  character  "  (a  school  belonging  to  a  religious  denomination  ; 
see  52,254),  "  and  they  would  rather  put  up  with  religious  instruction  that  they 
"  did  not  agree  with  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  doing  anything." 

"  52,257.  Do  you  contend  that  any  child  attending  a  voluntary  school  in 
Pimlico  (some  of  the  schools  of  which  are  very  large),  and  claiming  the  con- 
science clause,  would  be  made  a  martyr  of  ? — I  feel  so. 
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"  52,258.  In  what  way  would  he  be  made  a  martyr  of  ? — He  would  be 
removed  out  of  the  class ;  he  would  be  marked  off  and  put  aside ;  he  would 
be  in  a  manner  pointed  at,  and  pointed  out  as  a  boy  different  from  the  rest." 
Even  in  board  schools  Mr.  Smyth  thinks  that  the  conscience  clause  does  not  work 
satisfactorily.  He  instanced  the  case  of  a  child  of  his  own  who  attended  Cook's 
Ground  School,  which  is  under  the  London  School  Board.  The  boy  was  "  put  to 
"  religious  instruction,  or  religious  instruction  was  offered  to  be  given.  I  sent  and 
"  asked  that  he  should  be  withdrawn  from  that  religious  instruction,  and  I  will  tell 
"  you  what  happened.  There  was  a  demur  about  doing  so,  and  i  had  a  consultation 
"  with  the  schoolmaster  about  it ;  I  sent  my  wife  also  to  ask  about  it,  and  the  result 
"  of  all  the  negotiations  was  that  the  boy  was  put  up  at  one  end  of  the  room  by 
"  himself  in  front  of  all  the  school ;  while  they  were  being  given  religious  instruction 
"  he  had  to  stand  there."  (Smyth,  52,645.)  On  the  election  of  Mr.  Firth,  as  a 
member  of  the  London  School  Board  for  Chelsea,  Mr.  Smyth  obtained  a  pledge  from 
him  to  take  action  in  order  to  secure  a  redress  of  this  grievance,  and  the  witness 
informed  us  that  he  believed  that  after  Mr.  Firth's  election  the  board  found  a  sepa- 
rate room  for  boys  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction,  and  appointed  teachers  to 
take  charge  of  them.  (Smyth,  52,646.)  Definite  provision,  however,  had  been  made 
by  a  resolution  of  the  London  School  Board,  passed  July  26th,  1871,  that  "  During 
"  the  time  of  religious  teaching  or  religious  observance,  any  children  withdrawn  from 
"  such  teaching  or  observance  shall  receive  separate  instruction  in  secular  subjects." 
[Parliamentary  Return,  1884.] 

But  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  conscience  clause  is 
effective. 

The  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  whose  original  appointment  dates  from  the  year  1850,  and 
who,  when  he  appeared  before  us,  had  been  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  for  about 
12  years,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  conscience 
"  clause  is  effective?"  answered,  "I  should  think  it  quite  so."  (Stewart,  3416.) 
This  statement,  however,  receives  useful  illustration  from  subsequent  replies  of 
the  same  witness. 

"  3973.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  "  effects  "  ? — Perfect  protection  for  the  child 
and  the  child's  parents. 

"  3974.  But,  as  I  understand,  you  have  rarely  seen  a  child  protected  by  it  ? — 
I  said  that  I  had  rarely  seen  a  child  withdrawn. 

"  3975.  "Will  you  explain  how  it  is  effective  if  it  protects  no  child  ? — I  have 

never  seen  any  cases  of  difficulty  about  the  religious  instruction  given  to  children. 

"  3976.  But  a  provision  to  be  effective  must  '  effect '  something  ? — Yes." 

"  3978.  Would  you  not  rather  say  that  it  is  inoperative  than  that  it  is  effective, 

if  it  is  never  put  into  operation  ? — I  should  not  say  that." 

The  Rev.  T.  AV.  Sharpe,  who  was  first  appointed  as  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors 

in  1857,  and  has  been  one  of  the  chief  inspectors  since  1875,  was  also  examined  on  this 

subject.     He  had  never  had  any  complaints  that  the   conscience  clause  is  violated. 

(Sharpe,   6316-18.)     Mr.  Sharpe  was  subsequently  asked  whether  such  complaints  on 

the  part  of  parents  were  likely  to  reach  the  inspectors,  and  he  said :  "  The  ordinary 

"  process  would  be  to  complain  to  the   Education  Department  direct,  and   the  com- 

"  plaint  would  be  remitted  to  the  inspector,  who  would  inquire   into    the  case    at 

"  once."     (Sharpe,  6749.)     In   answer  to    a   further  inquiry   whether  poor   parents, 

especially  in  rural  districts,  are  likely  to  find  access  to  the   Education  Department, 

Mr.  Sharpe  replied,   "  I  have  often  said  that  I  cannot  find  courage  for  all  the  cowards 

"  that  exist."      (Sharpe,  6750.)       There  is  one   other   point  in  connexion  with  the 

conscience  clause  on  which  the  judgment  of  an  inspector  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  eminence  is 

important,  and  we  give  it  at  length. 

"  6751.  Should  you  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  the  conscience  clause  if  children 
attending  the  National  School  and  also  attending  the  Church  Sunday  School  were 
charged  lower  fees  than  children  who  attended  the  National  School  but  did  not 
attend  the  Church  Sunday  School  ?  —  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  charge  uniform 
fees  without  respect  to  any  religious  denomination. 

"  6752.  Should  you  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  the  conscience  clause  ? — The 
words  of  the  Act  do  not  put  that  into  the  conscience  clause,  and,  therefore,  I 
should  not. 

"  6753.   Managers  can  do  that  without  bringing  themselves  within  reach  of 
the  law  ? — So  far  as  I  know  they  can." 
Mr.  Brodie,  another  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  has  "  no  reason  to  believe  "  that  Mr.  Brodie. 
"  there  is  any  grievance  rankling  in  the  minds  of  Nonconformist  parents,  though  they 
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"  have  not  complained  of  it,  through  having  to  send  their  children  to  the  church 
"  schools  in  the  country  districts."  (Brodie,  58,832.)  He  had  "  never  heard  "  of  the 
grievance.  (Brodie,  58,833.)  Mr.  James  McKenzie,  a  sub-inspector,  who  is  attached 
to  the  Education  Office,  and  is  sent  to  visit  schools  on  emergencies,  has  never  heard 
that  any  class  of  Nonconformists  thought  it  "  a  hardship  that  children  should  be  sent 
"  to  schools  of  a  denomination  other  than  their  own."  (McKenzie,  57,560.)  He 
has  "  circulated  over  23  districts  in  England,"  and  never  heard  of  the  grievance  ;  but 
he  has  had  cases  brought  under  his  notice  occasionally  where  "  Jews  or  Roman 
"  Catholics  were  attending  the  parish  schools,"  and  these  have  been  pointed  out  to 
bim  as  showing  how  amicably  they  worked.     (McKenzie,  57,562.) 

Mr.  Fitch,  however,  who  was  first  appointed  inspector  in  1863,  became  one 
of  the  chief  inspectors  in  1877,  and  is  now  inspector  of  the  training  colleges 
for  mistresses,  gave  evidence  which  indicates  that,  although  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  an  inspector  to  interfere  if  he  were  informed  that  the  conscience  clause  has  been 
violated,  it  lies  beyond  his  province  to  inquire  whether  the  conscience  clause  is 
effective.     The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Fitch's  evidence : — 

"  57,798.  I  think  you  have  said  that  you  have  not  come  across,  in  your  own 
experience,  cases  of  grievance  tending  to  show  the  inefficiency  of  the  working  of 
the  conscience  clause  as  a  protection  to  parents  from  having  their  children 
taught  religious  doctrines  when  they  disapprove  of  them  ? — No,  I  have  heard  a 
great  many  complaints,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  them,  and  my 
experience  does  not  justify  me  in  saying  much  about  it. 

"  57,799.  From  what  class  of  persons  have  those  complaints  come  ?— Specially 
from  Nonconformists,  who  have  said  that  in  a  village  where  there  is  only  a  church 
school  their  children  went  to  the  school  and  received  instruction  in  the  Catechism 
and  in  the  Liturgy,  which  they  did  not  care  about,  and  that  they  themselves 
were  too  much  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  squire  and  the  parson  to  exercise 
their  undoubted  right  of  withdrawing  their  children.  That  is  very  often  said, 
and  one  knows  enough  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  that  is  a  very  likely  thing 
to  happen,  but  I  have  not  verified  the  evidence. 

"  57,800.  Are  the  persons  from  whom  you  hear  this  persons  who  are 
personally  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  school,  or  do  they  merely  repeat 
the  current  opinion  of  their  body  ? — That  sort  of  thing  has  often  been  told  me 
by  very  trustworthy  people  who  have  lived  in  small  country  places  where  there  is 
only  one  school,  or  who  in  other  ways  have  been  cognisant  of  the  working  of 
the  denominational  school  in  their  neighbourhood. 

"  57,801.  We  have  heard  a  good  many  statements  from  persons  occupying  that 

position,   and   they  have   especially  emanated  from  ministers   of  Nonconformist 

bodies,  but  we  have  not  had,  I  think,  an  equal  number  of  statements   of  the 

same  kind  from  persons  cognisant  with  the  actual  working  of  the  school ;   is  it 

your  opinion  that  the  parents  themselves  feel  this,  or  that  the  persons  of  the 

religious  denominations,  to  which  the  parents  are  supposed   to  belong,   feel  it 

most  ? — I  could  give  you  nothing  but  opinion ;  I  could  not  give  you  what  is 

really  evidence  on  that  point.     The  kind  of   statements  that  you  refer  to  have 

been  repeatedly  made  in  my  hearing,  but  1  cannot  say  that  I  have  gone  to  the 

parents  and  sought  to  verify  them ;  I  have  felt  that  to  be  rather  out  of  my  proper 

province." 

The  name  of  Mr.  Fitch,  who  was  at  one  time  the  Principal  of  an  undenominational 

training  college,  is  well  known   to  large  numbers  of  Nonconformists ;  and  for  that 

reason  he  may  have  been  more  likely  to  hear  of  Nonconformist  "  grievances "  than 

those  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  whose  evidence  we  previously  quoted. 

We  received  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  on  this  subject  from  representatives 
of  educational  societies  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Rev.  Canon  Willes,  Rector  of 
Monk  Sherborne,  Basingstoke,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Leicestershire, 
and  for  many  years  Chairman  of  the  School  Attendance  Committee  for  Lutterworth, 
assured  us  that  no  complaints  of  the  infraction  of  the  conscience  clause  had  ever 
reached  him  (Willes,  47,085) ;  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  grievance  of 
Nonconformists,  who  believe  that  if  they  availed  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause 
they  would  suffer  great  social  disadvantage  is  "  purely  imaginary."  (Willes,  47,086.) 
But  in  the  Lutterworth  Union,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  one  board  school,  all  the 
schools  are  Church  of  England  schools  (Willes,  47,163)  the  conscience  clause  is 
practically  inoperative.  According  to  the  estimate  of  this  witness  one-fourth  of  the 
children  attending  the  Church  of  England  day  schools  during  the  week  attend  the 
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Dissenting   schools    on   Sunday;    but    out    of    29,000    day    scholars  only    12    were 
withdraAvn  from  the  diocesan  inspection. 

"47,169.  Then  the  fact  is  that  these  cMldren  who  are  large?,  attending 
Dissenting  schools  present  themselves  for  examination  in  the  Church  of  England 
theology  ? — If  you  put  the  question  in  another  way,  I  would  say  that  they  present 
themselves  for  the  examination  in  the  religious  instruction  given  in  our  schools. 

"47,170.  Which  includes  the  Church  Catechism? — As  a  matter  of  course; 
unless  they  are  specially  withdrawn  from  it." 
The  Rev.  James  Duncan,  who  has  been  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  since  1 870,  ^^^-  J"»"eE 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  conscience  clause  is  found  to  be  effective.  (Duncan, 
11,182.)  But  this  witness  also  gave  evidence  which  shows  that  of  more  than 
2,000,000  children  on  the  registers  of  Church  of  England  schools  only  2,200  are 
withdrawn  from  the  whole  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  only  5,690  from  any  part 
of  it — 7,890  in  all.  (Duncan,  11,175-77.)  The  partial  withdrawals  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witness,  from  the  Catechism.     (Duncan,  11,179.) 

The  Rev.  David  J.  "Waller,  Secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  Rev.  David 
informed  us  that  very  few  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  religious  instruction  given  "^^  Waller, 
in  "Wesleyan  schools.  "  Teachers  of  20  or  30  years'  standing  have  never  had  one 
"  single  case  of  withdrawal.  Some  three  or  four  teachers  have  stated  that  occasion- 
"  ally  a  few  Roman  Catholic  children  have  been  withdrawn,  and  sometimes  the 
"  Jews  have  requested  that  their  children  might  not  be  taught  the  New  Testament ; 
"  but  they  are  very  anxious  that  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  Old  Testament 
"  Scriptures.  In  many  of  our  schools,  which  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholics, 
"  Jews,  and  others,  there  is  no  case  of  withdrawal ;  and  in  one  of  our  schools,  a  very 
"  large  one,  where  about  one-third  of  the  children  are  Jews,  there  is  no  case 
"  of  withdrawal.  If  any  do  withdraw  in  any  way  it  is  by  coming  late."  ("Waller, 
6890.)  The  attention  of  the  witness  having  been  recalled  to  his  statement  that 
the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Jews  were  not  withdrawn  from  the  religious 
instruction  given  in  Wesleyan  schools,  he  was  asked  some  questions  concerning 
the  character  of  this  instruction. 

"  7226.  You  give  them  Christian  instruction  ? — Yes,   we  give  them  Christian 
instruction. 

"7227.  And  Protestant  instruction? — Yes,  we  give  them   Protestant  instruc- 
tion." 

In  Mr.  Waller's  judgment  the  conscience  clause  is  "  eflPective  "  and  is  a  security 
"  that  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  parent  are  not  interfered  with."  (Waller, 
7224.)  He  admitted,  however,  that,  considering  how  few  children  are  withdrawn 
from  religious  instruction  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  Kingdom,  the  clause  might  be 
described  as  "inoperative."  (Waller,  7230.)  As  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Education 
Committee  the  witness  sometimes  received  complaints  of  the  violation  of  the  conscience 
clause,  into  which  it  was  his  business  to  inquire  ;  he  found  that  the  great  majority  of 
cases  were  of  a  kind  that  "  would  break  down  altogether  if  brought  under  the 
"  notice  of  their  Lordships  ;  "  but  he  added  that  "  frequently  there  has  been  some 
"  amount  of  ground  for  the  complaint,  which  has  been  forwarded."  (Waller, 
7189.)  There  was  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  parents  out  of  school  to  send  the 
children  to  the  Church  Sunday  School.  (Waller,  7189-90.)  While  the  witness 
regarded  the  conscience  clause  as  effective,  he  thought  that  the  clause  could  not 
"  interfere  with  certain  influences  which  may  occasionally  be  brought  to  bear  in 
"  various  ways  outside  the  schools."  "  The  parents  of  the  children  may  be 
"  visited,  and  the  thought  may  be  pressed  upon  them  that,  going  to  the  day  school, 
"  they  ought  to  go  to  the  Sunday  school  of  a  particular  denomination ;  and  there 
"  may  be  charitable  gifts  and  other  things  which  no  conscience  clause  can  ever 
"  prevent.     I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  prevented."     (Waller,  6891-2.) 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  Rev.  C.  H. 
School  Union,  confirmed  Mr.  Waller's  testimony  as  to  the  efforts  sometimes  made  ^"^^7* 
to  dissuade  children  attending  Church  day  schools  from  attending  Wesleyan 
Sunday  Schools.  Complaints  had  reached  him  "  occasionally,"  even  in  "  recent 
years."  When  complaints  of  this  kind  reached  him  he  sometimes  took  steps  to  appeal 
to  the  Department,  "but,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  always  wise  ;  sometimes  the  parents  are 
"  very  poor  people,  and  in  villages  they  dare  not  say  too  much."  (Kelly,  45,882.) 
Such  cases  occurred  "  almost  entirely  "  in  villages.  (Kelly,  45,883.)  The  witness 
did  not  think  that  there  is  "  any  great  system  of  persecution  :  "  the  cases  complained 
of  "  arise  chiefly  from  individuals."     He  thought  that  "  it  would  be  very  hard  to  pass 
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"  a  law  which  would  secure  that  everyone  would  do  right,"  and  he  looked  to  a 
healthier  state  of  public  opinion  as  the  great  security.  (Kelly,  45,884-5.) 
Mr.  Allies.  Mr.  Allies,  Secretary  to  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee,  stated  that  "  there  are 
"  a  great  number  of  non-Catholic  children  "  in  Catholic  schools  "  by  the  pure  choice  of 
"  their  parents,"  there  being  no  sort  of  attraction  held  out  either  by  the  teachers  or 
managers  (Allies,  9179)  ;  but  he  had  never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  child  was 
withdrawn  from  the  religious  instruction.  The  witness,  however,  was  not  able  to  say 
positively  that  there  were  no  cases  of  withdrawal.     (Allies,  9183.) 

"We  also  examined  a  large  number  of  the  managers  of  Church  of  England 
schools,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  their  judgment  that  the  conscience  clause  is 
effective,  and  that  Nonconformists  have  no  ground  of  complaint.  The  Rev.  W.  Aston, 
LL.D.,  for  example,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Bradford,  has  never  heard  of 
Nonconformists  who  say  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause. 
(Aston,  46,060.)  But  the  same  witness  informed  us  that  he  did  not  remember  a 
single  instance  in  which  any  Nonconformist  claimed  its  protection.  (Aston,  46,062.) 
The  Rev.  R.  B.  Burges,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Birmingham,  had  never  known  an 
instance  in  the  whole  of  his  experience  in  which  a  parent  had  shrunk  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  conscience  clause  through  fear  of  incurring  damage  or  loss.  (Burges, 
45,205.)  He  also  informed  us  that  in  church  schools  "  the  religious  teaching "  is 
"  very  acceptable  "  to  the  people,  adding,  "  During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  been 
"  in  Birmingham  there  have  not  been  more  than  six  children  who  have  asked  to 
"  be  excused  from  religious  teaching  in  my  large  schools,  where  we  have  nearly 
"  1,200  children,  and  we  have  had  children  of  Jews  and  others."     (Burges,  45,204.) 

The  masters  and  mistresses  of  Church  of  England  schools  are  of  the  same  opinion  in 
reference  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  conscience  clause  as  the  managers.  Mr.  Muscott, 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  Garsington  Church  of  England  School,  near  Oxford,  has 
children  of  Dissenters  in  his  school.  (Muscott,  18,345.)  The  reUgious  teaching  is 
given  according  to  the  diocesan  syllabus  (Muscott,  18,453) ;  it  occupies  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  daily  (Muscott,  18,402) ;  and  the  children  are  examined  by 
the  diocesan  inspector.  (Muscott,  18,403.)  No  children  are  withdrawn  from  this 
examination  (Muscott,  18,406),  and  Dissenting  parents  make  no  complaints. 
(Muscott,  18,346.)  Miss  Charlotte  Neath  is  mistress  of  a  National  School  near 
Maidstone ;  the  conscience  clause  "  is  in  the  school,  but  nobody  troubles  about  it " 
(Neath,  19,359).  There  are  Dissenters  in  the  parish,  "  but  they  do  not  withdraw  their 
"  children,  and  they  do  not  object  to  their  learning  the  Catechism."  (Neath,  19,409.) 
Mr.  Edwin  Mr.  Edwin  Horsfield  is  head-master  of  St.  Saviour's  School,  Everton,  near  Liverpool, 
Horsfield.  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  340.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  children  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  (Horsfield,  22,076.)  There  is  ample  liberty  to 
withdraw  the  children  from  the  religious  teaching;  and  the  conscience  clause  is 
strictly  observed.  (Horsfield,  22,078.)  But  as  far  as  the  witness  could  recollect 
only  two  or  three  had  been  withdrawn  during  the  eight  years  and  a  half  that  he 
had  been  head-master.  (Horsfield,  22,041,  22,077.)  The  witness  stated  that  his 
religious  teaching  is  "of  a  distinctly  denominational  character"  (Horsfield,  22,165) ; 
that  he  instructs  the  children  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(Horsfield,  22,203.)  But  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  judge  he  did  not  think 
that  this  instruction  had  a  tendency  to  make  them  Church  of  England  people. 
Mr.  E.  (Horsfield,  22,166,  22,167,  22,025.)     Mr.  E.  Stevens,  master  of  the  Hartlip  Endowed 

Stevens.  School,  Kent  (Church  of  England  public  elementary  school),  stated  that  there  are 
a  great  many  Dissenters  in  the  parish ;  that  there  is  no  other  school ;  that  the  Bible 
is  read  and  explained  on  three  days  a  week,  and  the  Prayer  Book  and  Catechism 
on  the  other  two  days  ;  that  the  Dissenters  do  not  make  the  "  slightest "  objection, 
and  that  no  child  is  withdrawn  from  the  religious  teaching.     (Stevens,  20,858-62.) 

It  also  appears  that  very  few  children  are  withdrawn  from  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  denominational  schools  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Devonshire,  headmaster  of  Mintern  Street  Wesleyan  School,  Hoxton,  informed  us 
that  in  his  school  there  had  been  only  one  case  during  the  last  seven  years  in  which  a 
parent  had  availed  himself  of  the  conscience  clause.  (Devonshire,  23,913.)  "  The 
"  father, "  said  the  witness,  "  was  not  extremely  anxious  for  the  child  to  be  with- 
"  drawn ;  but  I  said,  that  if  he  at  all  wished  it,  he  had  better  have  him  withdrawn." 
(Devonshire,  23,739.)  The  father  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  (Devonshire,  23,917.) 
There  are  prayers  in  the  school  every  day,  and  the  Bible  is  read  three  days  a  week. 
Mr.  Holds-  (Devonshire,  23,915,  23,916.)  Mr.  Holdsworth,  master  of  the  Clarence  Street 
worth.  Wesleyan  School  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne — 313  on  the  books — informed  us  that  religious 

instruction  is  given  in  his  school  on  every  morning,  except  Friday,  from  9  o'clock 
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to  9.45.  (Holdsworth,  17,591,  17,592.)  He  never  had  a  withdrawal,  (Holdsworth, 
17,577.)  The  children  are  not  all  from  Wesleyan  families.  (Holdsworth,  17,575.) 
Some  of  them  are  children  of  Unitarian  parents,  and  some  the  children  of  Jews. 
(Holdsworth,  17,669-702.)  In  one  case  the  witness  told  a  Jewish  child  that  he  might 
stay  out  of  the  class  when  a  lesson  out  of  the  New  Testament  was  to  be  read,  but  the 
child  brought  his  Bible  and  read  with  the  other  children  ;  "  he  said,  that  his  father 
"  did  not  mind  it  at  all."  (Holdsworth,  17,700.)  The  father  was  described  as 
not  "  a  religiously  indifferent  Jew,"  but  as  "  really  an  earnest  religious  Jew." 
(Holdsworth,  17,962,  17,963.)  The  witness  thought  that  the  father  would  not  have 
permitted  the  child  to  receive  the  religious  instruction  if  he  had  thought  that  it  was 
likely  to  make  the  child  a  Christian.  (Holdsworth,  17,846.)  He  inferred,  from  the 
father's  refusal  to  protect  his  child  by  the  conscience  clause,  that  he  could  keep  his 
child  right  by  means  of  the  Jewish  school  to  which  the  child  was  sent  on  Thursday 
afternoons,  and  his  own  private  instruction.  (Holdsworth,  17,962-968.) 

Miss  Fox,  mistress  in  the  infant  school  of  St.  Patrick's,  Manchester  (Roman  Catholic),  Catholic 
had  never  had  any  children  withdrawn  from  the  religious  instruction  ;   indeed,  if  she  ^'.^*'"p* " 
had  ever  had   a   child  of  another  religion   than  the    Catholic  religion   she   did   not 
know  it.     (Fox,  51,606.)     She   thinks  that  a  great  number  of   the  parents  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  conscience  clause.     (Fox,  51,608.) 

That  very  many  parents  do  not  know  that  they  have  the  right  to  withdraw  their  School 
children  from  the  religious  instruction    given    in  public  elementary  schools  is    also  Board 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Powell,  who  is  a  visitor  under  the  London  School  Board,  ^r'^'j  E 
Mr.    Powell    served    an    apprenticeship    as   a   bookbinder,    and    is    Secretary    of   the  Powell. 
Bookbinders'  and  Machine  Rulers'  and  Consolidated  Union  for  the  Metropolis,  and 
appeared  before  us  as  one  of  the  witnesses  appointed  by  the  Trades'   Council.     He 
hears  no  complaints  of  the  violation  of  the  conscience  clause  either  in  board  schools 
or  voluntary  schools.     (Powell,  52,848-851.)     The  conscience  clause,  according  to  this 
witness,  "  works  very  smoothly."     (Powell,  52,848.)     When  asked  "  53,001.  Does  it 
"  work  at  all  ?  "  the  witness  answered,  "  That  is  perhaps  the  better  way  of  putting  it. 
"  It  works  so  smoothly  that  no  one  knows  of  its  existence  so  far  as  my  immediate 
"  locality  is  concerned."    "  53,002.  It  is  not  operative  1 — It  is  unknown ;  it  is  as  dead  as 
"  anything  else."     "  53,003.  Dead  things  do  not  work  smoothly,  do  they  ? — It  isnever 
"  alluded  to." 

Our   summary    of    the   evidence   which   we   received   on   this    question   would   be  The  con- 
incomplete  if  we  did  not  add  that  Her  Majesty's  inspector,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Stewart,  science 
thinks   that  even   where  the  conscience  clause  has  never  been  put  in  force  by  the  indirect^*" 
actual  withdrawal  of  a  child,  "  it  may  have  had  an  indirect  effect "   on  the  kind  of  eflfect : 
religious   teaching   given   in    the    school.      (Stewart,   4127.)      We    also    note    withRev.  D.  J. 
satisfaction  that  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  Vicar  of  Selmeston,  Sussex,  and  formerly  a  Stewart, 
diocesan   inspector,  stated,    that  in  his  school  care  would  be  taken  not  to  allow  a  ^^'^:  ^-  ^■ 
child  to  answer   questions  in  the  Catechism  which  its  parents  might  object  to   its     ^"*  ' 
answering,  or  Avhich  it  could  not  answer  truthfully.       (Parish,    25,198.)       The   Rev.  Eev.  Pre- 
Prebendary  Roe,  Rector  of  Poyntington,  Somerset,  and  a  diocesan  inspector,  made  a  bendary 
still  broader  statement,  and  informed  us  that  "  in  (church)   schools  where  there  is  ^°** 
"  anything  like  a  large  proportion  of  Nonconformists,  the  beginning  of  the  Catechism 
"  is  almost  invariably  left  out."     (Roe,  55,145.) 

In  estimating  the  value  or  the  evidence  submitted  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  Value  of 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  conscience  clause,  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  statement  different 
of  Mr.  Fitch,  which  we  have  already  quoted.  If  in  small  country  places  an  inspector  ^  '^■^^^^ 
is  informed  that  Nonconformists  are  "  too  much  afraid  of  the  intiuenc.e  of  the  squire 
"  and  the  parson  to  exercise  their  undoubted  right  of  withdrawing  their  children " 
from  "  instruction  in  the  Catechism  and  in  the  Liturgy,"  it  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to 
-visit  the  parents  in  order  to  verify  these  complaints ;  this  in  Mr.  Fitch's  judgment 
"  would  be  rather  out  of  (his)  proper  province."  (Fitch,  57,801.)  The  inspector 
has  discharged  his  duty  if  he  reports  to  the  Department  any  violation  of  the  law  by 
teachers  or  managers  in  those  cases  in  which  parents  have  exercised  their  right  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  religious  instruction  which  they  disapprove ;  it  is  not 
his  business  to  discover  whether  for  any  reason  the  parents  are  afraid  to  exercise 
their  right.  He  visits  the  schools,  not  the  parents  ;  it  is  not  his  duty  to  visit  them. 
But  if  he  is  to  learn  whether  Nonconformist  parents  regard  it  as  a  grievance  that 
their  children  who  attend  Church  of  England  schools  are  taught  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  receive  instruction  in  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is  only  from  the  parents  he  can 
learn  it;  and  the  parents  are  the  only  persons  who  can  tell  him  why  they  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause.     We  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  the  large 
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amount  of  evidence  given  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  in  support  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  conscience  clause  has  much  weight.  They  have  no  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  its  efficiency. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  that  on  this  question  much  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  tlie 
evidence  of  the  representatives  of  educational  societies  connected  with  the  churches 
which  sustain  denominational  schools,  or  to  the  evidence  of  the  managers  and 
teachers  of  such  schools.  If  the  important  question  had  been,  whether  the  conscience 
clause  is  often  or  ever  violated,  the  evidence  of  these  witnesses  would  have  been 
valuable.  The  secretaries  and  other  representatives  of  the  great  educational  societies 
could  have  informed  us  whether  the  schools  with  which  they  are  severally  associated 
had  ever  been  called  to  account  for  violating  the  clause  ;  and  if  any  of  the  managers 
or  teachers  who  appeared  before  us  had  violated  it  themselves,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  they  would  have  acknowledged  the  violation.  But  the  real  question  on  which  we 
desired  assistance  was  not  whether  the  clause  is  violated,  but  whether  it  is  eflFective  ; 
and  the  clergyman  of  a  country  parish  is  not  likely  to  know  whether  the  Non- 
conformists, whose  children  attend  his  school,  are  too  much  afraid  of  the  influence  of 
the  Church  in  the  neighbourhood  to  use  the  conscience  clause ;  nor  on  this  question 
is  it  likely  that  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  will  have  any  information. 
And  if,  as  some  witnesses  allege,  parents  decline  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
religious  instruction,  which  they  disapprove — not  from  any  dread  of  losing  employ- 
ment or  incurring  any  annoyance  themselves — but  because  they  fear  that  the 
children  would  sufier  some  disadvantage  in  the  school,  they  are  not  likely  to 
communicate  their  fears  to  the  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  great  weight  attaches  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  T.  Smyth,  a  working  man,  who  was  selected  to  appear  before  us  by  the  London 
Trades'  Council,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  who,  on  the  ground  of  personal 
knowledge  and  official  position,  claimed  to  be  the  representatives  of  various  Non- 
conformist denominations.  It  was  very  apparent  that  Mr.  Smyth  had  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  working  men,  the  fathers  of  the  children  attending 
public  elementary  schools  ;  and  the  force  of  his  evidence  was  not  lessened  by  any 
other  witness  who  appeared  before  us  having  the  same  knowledge  as  himself.  On  the 
question  why  it  is  that  large  numbers  of  Nonconformists  whose  children  attend 
Church  of  England  schools  do  not  withdraw  them  from  the  religious  instruction. 
Nonconformist  ministers  have  better  means  of  being  well-informed  than  any  other 
witnesses  whom  wo  examined. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  question,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
conscience  clause,  though  rarely  violated,  is  wholly  ineffective  ;  and  that  the  protection 
it  is  supposed  to  offer  to  parents  whose  children  are  attending  schools  where  the 
religious  instruction  is  contrary  to  their  own  religious  belief  is  illusory. 

According   to  the  figures  furnished  us    by  the  Rev.  J.  Duncan,   out  of  2,000,000 

children  attending  Church   of  England  schools,  less  than  8,000  are  withdrawn  from 

the  religious  instruction.     No  exact  statements  were  given   to  us  as  to  how   many 

are  withdrawn  in  schools  of  other  descriptions  ;  but  all  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the 

number  is  extremely  small.     In  forming  a  judgment  on  these  figures  it  is  necessary 

to  remember  that   a    very    considerable   proportion  of   the   parents    of   the  scholars 

attending  public  elementary  schools  know  and  care  very  little  about  the  characteristic 

doctrines  and  observances  of  different  churches,  and  have  no  anxiety  that  their  children 

should  receive  one  kind    of   religious  instruction  rather  than   another ;    very  many 

would  be  quite  contented  if  they  received  no  religious  instruction  at  all.     These  may  bo 

dismissed  from  consideration.     But  from  the  evidence  which  has  come  before  us,  even 

if  we  had  no  other  sources  of  information,  it  is  certain  that  large  numbers  of  the 

working  classes  have  strong  religious  preferences.     The  Rev.  J.  Atkinson,  for  example, 

informed  us  that  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  more  than  5,000  churches  in  England 

and  Wales,  with  attendance  numbering  close  upon  half  a  million.     These  churches 

with  their  ministers,  Sunday  schools,  missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  other  church 

institutions  are  supported  by  the  contributions  of   the  working  classes  ;  they  have 

practically   no  support   from  the  wealthy.     Other  Nonconformist  communities  have 

to  rely  to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not  so  exclusively,  upon  the  contributions 

of  the    same   classes    of   the   community.     That   the   working   people  contribute  so 

largely  to  the  support  of  Nonconformist  churches  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  strength 

of  their  religious  convictions.  And  yet  it  is  certain  from  the  evidence  submitted  to  us 

by  school  managers  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  the  Nonconformist  ministers,  that 

large  numbers  of  the  members  of  Nonconformist  churches  and  congregations  send 

iheir  children  to  Church  of  England  day  schools  without  claiming  the  protection  of 
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the  conscience  clause.  A  Baptist  parent  who  believes  that  infant  baptism  is  invalid, 
and  contrary  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  that,  even  when  the  rite  is  administered 
to  adults  it  conveys  no  grace,  sends  his  child  to  a  day  school  during  the  week,  where 
he  is  taught  that  by  baptism  an  infant  is  "  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God, 
"  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Primitive  Methodists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  other  Nonconformists  who  baptise  infants,  regard  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  eflficacy  of  baptism,  and  on  some  other  subjects  with  strong 
hostility  ;  and  yet  their  children  receive  religious  instruction  in  Church  of  England 
day  schools.  This  becomes  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember,  that  if  a  child 
attends  school  from  the  time  he  is  seven  to  the  time  he  is  thirteen,  a  whole  year 
of  his  school-time  is  spent  in  taking  part  in  religious  observances  and  receiving 
instruction  in  religion,  (Stewart,  3970,  3971.)  It  might  have  been  assumed — we 
believe  that  it  was  assumed  when  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed — that  parents  who 
object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  schools  to  which  they  send  their  children 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  conscience  clause.  But  it  is  demonstrated,  by  the 
evidence  which  has  reached  us  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  that  the  clause  is  practically 
inoperative.  About  the  reasons  which  make  it  inoperative  there  are  diflferences  of 
opinion,  but  we  believe  that  the  evidence  sustains  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  To  large  numbers  of  parents  the  existence  of  the  right  to  withdraw  their  children  Reasons  why 
from  the  religious  instruction  is  unknown.     The  Act  of   1870  requires  that  a  copy  of  children  are 
the  regulations  in  the  seventh  section,  popularly  described  as  the  conscience  clause,  j°^^n_ 
"  shall  be  conspicuously  put  up  "  in  every  public  elementary  school.     But  compara- 
tively few  parents  have  occasion  to  visit  the  schools ;  when  they  do  visit  them  it  is  on 
business  connected  with  their  children,  and  they  are  very  unlikely  to  read  an  extract 
from  an  Act  of  Parliament  even  if  they  happen  to  be  near  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
room  where  it  is  exhibited.     The  children,  for  the  most  part,  are  likely  neither  to  read 
nor  to  understand  it.      Mr.  Fitch  informed  us    that  parents  who  are  indifferent  to 
"  specific  religious  instruction  "  accept  it  for  their  children  "  as  a  necessary  condition 
"  of   the  school  life."   (Fitch,  57,018.)     We  believe  that  this  is  also  true  of   large 
numbers  of  parents  who  have  definite  religious  convictions,  and  whose  religious  con- 
victions are  out  of  harmony  with  the  religious  instruction  which  their  children  are 
receiving  at  school. 

2-  Some  parents  who  know  of  the  existence  of  the  clause  are  unwilling  to  appeal  to 
it,  because  they  fear  that  children  who  are  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction  will 
be  regarded  with  some  disfavour  by  the  teachers  and  managers,  and  may  have  to 
endure  petty  annoyances  as  "  black  sheep  "  from  their  fellow-scholars.  Parents  may 
also  fear  that  to  isolate  a  child  from  any  part  of  the  school  life  may  have  an  unhealthy 
influence  on  the  child's  character. 

3.  In  the  rural  districts  of  England  the  social  ascendancy  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  creates  a  serious  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
Nonconformists  that,  if  they  withdraw  their  children  from  religious  teaching  given  in 
a  Church  of  England  school,  both  they  and  their  children  are  likely  to  sufffer  annoyance 
and  loss. 

4.  Some  parents  feel  that,  since  the  clergyman  and  his  friends  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  school  in  which  their  children  are  educated,  there  would  be  something 
dishonourable  in  withdrawing  their  children  from  the  religious  instruction,  for  the 
sake  of  which  the  school  is  maintained.  As  one  of  our  witnesses  put  it,  the  impression 
may  be  given  to  the  parents  that  it  is  "  a  shabby  thing  to  send  their  children  to  a  day 
"  school,  and  not  to  the  same  Sunday  school."  (Bruce,  43,772  ;  see  also  "Waller, 
G891,  6892)  ;  and  it  would  seem  still  more  "  shabby  "  to  withdraw  the  child  from  the 
religious  instruction  given  in  the  day  school  itself.  This  kind  of  feeling  was  sug- 
gested in  an  answer  given  by  Mr.  Fitch  when  under  examination.  It  had  been  put 
to  him  that,  instead  of  the  present  conscience  clause,  which  requires  the  parent  to  ask 
that  his  child  should  receive  no  religious  instruction,  another  might  be  adopted  under 
which  "  special  religious  instruction  "  should  be  given  to  those  children  only  whose 
parents  requested  it.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board  (Hance, 
32,710).  Mr.  Fitch  objected  to  the  change.  He  did  not  see  the  hardship  of  requiring 
the  parent  to  make  the  objection ;  "  he  is  sufficiently  protected  by  the  existing  law, 
"  and  he  is  availing  himself  to  a  great  extent  of  tlie  subscriptions  and  of  the  religious 
"  supervision,  and  of  all  the  moral  influences  with  which  voluntary  managers  try  to 
"  surround  the  schools.  I  think  it  is  very  reasonable  that,  unless  he  makes  special 
"  objection,  his  child  should  share  with  others  in  instruction."  (Fitch,  57,026.)  We 
think  that  the  knowledge  that  "he  is  availing  himself  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sub- 
"  scriptions  "  of  the  managers  of  a  church  school  prevents  many  a  Nonconformist 
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parent  from  availing  himself  of  the  right — which  Mr.  Fitch  would  not  desire  to  take 
away — of  withdrawing  his  children  from  religious  instruction  which  he  disapproves. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  under  our  present  educational  system  large 
numbers  of  Nonconformist  parents  are  compelled  by  law  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  supported  in  part  by  the  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

There  was  another  serious  grievance  urged  by  Nonconformist  witnesses.     The  Rev. 
J.  Atkinson  stated  that,  owing  to  otir  present  organisation   of  education,  there  are 
large  districts  in  the  country  in  which  young  people  Avho  are  members  of  Primitive 
Methodist  churches  cannot  enter  the  teaching  profession  unless  they  separate  them- 
selves from  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  and  become  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.      (Atkinson,   44,562,  44,563;    see   also   Williams,  44,641.)      The   Rev.    Dr. 
Crosskey   also  complained  that,  in  large   districts    of    the   country,  the  children  of 
Nonconformists   generally    are    excluded   from    the    teaching   profession   unless   they 
become  members  of  the  Church  of  England.     (Crosskey,  41,933.)     In  explanation  of 
this  statement  the  witness  said,  "  In  many  agricultural  districts,  where  the  population 
"  is   very  sparse,  there  can  be    only  one  school.     In   others,  where  the  population, 
"  though  more  numerous,  is  still  inconsiderable,  there  ought  to  be  only  one  school. 
"  Two   schools,  near  to  each  other,  with  only  60  or  70  children  in  each,  would  be 
"  less  efficient  than  one  school  with   120  or  ISO  children  in  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"  in  such  districts  there  is,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  no  public  elementary 
"  school  except  that  which  is  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.     For  example, 
"  in  the  diocese  of   Oxford,   consisting  of   the  three  counties  of  Oxon,  Berks,  and 
'*  Bucks,  there  were,  in  1885,  the  following  denominational  public  schools : — 

"  Church  of  England,  National,  Parochial,  and  Endowed  Schools         -       604 
"  Roman  Catholic  -  -  -  -  -  -  -         12 

"  Wesleyan  .--....         13 


Total 
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"  But  only  72  board  and  34  British  schools.  But  in  the  villages  and  smaller  towns 
"  there  are  large  numbers  of  Nonconformists.  If  they  are  to  enter  the  teaching 
"  profession  under  present  conditions  they  must  become  pupil -teachers.  They  cannot 
"  be  sent  away  to  a  distance  from  home  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  board  school ;  and 
"  their  only  way  into  the  profession  is  through  the  church  school  in  their  neighbour- 
"  hood.  This  school  is  expressly  maintained  for  educating  children  in  the  principles 
"  of  the  English  Church.  The  managers  have  a  clear  right  to  refuse  to  appoint  a 
'•  teacher,  whether  pupil-teacher,  head-master,  or  assistant,  who  declines  to  promote 
"  the  object  for  which  the  school  exists.  They,  therefore,  decline  to  appoint  Dissenters 
"  as  pupil-teachers,  and,  if  a  Dissenting  young  person  wishes  to  enter  the  teaching 
"  profession  in  these  districts,  he  is  obliged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  conform."  (Cross- 
key,  41,964.)  The  witness,  having  alleged  a  case  in  which  a  monitor,  who  did  her 
work  with  considerable  credit,  was  dismissed  from  a  National  School  when  the 
managers  discovered  that  she  was  a  Nonconformist  (Crosskey,  41,965),  went  on  to  say 
that  the  conscience  clause  "  gives  no  relief  in  such  districts  (districts  in  which  there 
"  are  only  church  schools).  It  is  professedly  for  the  protection  of  scholars,  not  of 
"  teachers  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  any  conscience 
"  clause  should  open  a  denominational  school  to  teachers  of  another  faith."  (Crosskey, 
41,966.) 

It  was  also  urged  by  some  Nonconformist  witnesses  that  Nonconformist  pupil- 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  board  schools  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  entrance 
into  a  training  college,  as  most  of  the  training  colleges  are  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  we  have  dealt  with  the  whole  question  of  training  colleges 
in  another  chapter,  and  need  not  recur  to  it  here. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  general,  though  not,  perhaps,  universal,  exclusian  of  Noncon- 
formists from  appointments  as  pupil -teachers  in  Church  of  England  schools  there  is 
no  dispute.  And,  since  it  is  also  proved  by  our  evidence  that  there  are  large  districts 
of  country  in  which  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  are  the  only 
schools  accessible  to  the  population,  it  is  apparent  that,  throughout  these  districts,  the 
entrance  into  the  teaching  profession  is  practically  closed  against  Nonconformists. 
The  grievance,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  calls  for  a  prompt  and 
efficient  remedy. 

The  complete  remedy  proposed  by  many  Nonconformists  for  the  two  principal 
grievances  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  this  chapter  —  (1)  the  inefficiency  of  the 
conscience  clause,  as  the  result  of  which  children  are  compelled  by  law  to  attend 
schools  where  they  receive  religious  instruction  which  their  parents  disapprove ;  and 
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(2)  the  exclusiou  of  young  persons  connected  with  the  Nonconformist  churches  in 
large  districts  of  England  from  entrance  into  the  teaching  profession — is  that  all 
public  elementary  schools  receiving  parliamentary  grants  should  be  placed  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers.  This  proposal  in  substance 
is  supported  in  a  large  number  of  resolutions  passed  by  Nonconformist  Associations 
representing  various  Nonconformist  denominations,  and  laid  on  our  table  by 
Dr.  Crosskey.  (Crosskey,  41,050.)  Memorials  have  also  been  sent  to  the  Commission, 
some  of  which  a»ppear  in  our  Appendix,  in  which  the  representatives  of  important 
Nonconformist  communities  express  a  strong  desire  for  the  general  establishment  of 
schools  under  the  management  of  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 

But  in  a  Resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Genei'al  Committee  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  of  England  and  Wales,  held  on  January  17th,  1888,  there  occirs  the 
following  passage,  which  suggests  a  more  moderate  and  more  practicable  remedy : — 
"  The  Committee  renews  its  protest  against  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the  children 
"  of  Nonconformists  at  schools  conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England 
"  or  other  denominations,  and  affirms  the  necessity  of  providing,  in  all  parts  of  the 
"  kingdom,  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of  the  representatives  of  the  public, 
"  and  free  from  sectarian  influence  in  regard  to  both  management  and  teaching." 
(Appendix  No.  26,  pp.  15,  16.)  In  this  Eesolution  it  is  not  affirmed  that  all  grants 
to  denominational  schools  should  be  withdrawn,  but  that  schools  "  under  the  control 
"  of  the  representatives  of  the  public,  and  free  from  sectarian  influence,"  shall  be 
provided  "  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom." 

This  is  substantially  the  recommendation  adopted  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist) 
Conference  in  1873.  In  December,  1872,  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
Conference  to  consider  the  education  question  met  in  London  and  passed  the  following 
Resolution  : — "  That  this  Committee,  while  resolving  to  maintain  in  full  vigour  and 
*'  efficiency  our  connexional  day  schools  and  training  colleges,  is  of  opinion  that,  due 
"  regard  being  had  to  existing  interests,  future  legislation  for  primary  education  at 
"  the  public  cost  should  provide  for  such  education  only  on  the  principle  of  unsectarian 
"  schools  imder  the  school  board."  (Clough,  43,618-24.)  The  Committee  recom- 
mended "  the  division  of  the  whole  country  into  school  districts,  and  the  formation  of 
"  school  boards  in  every  district,  and  that  in  every  school  district  one  or  two  board 
"  schools,  under  undenominational  management  and  Government  inspection,  should 
"  be  so  placed,  as  that  as  far  as  possible  at  least  one  such  school  should  not  be  further 
"  distant  than  three  miles  from  any  family  in  the  district."  (Clough,  43,626.)  In 
the  summer  of  1873  the  Conference  resolved  as  follows  : — "  The  Conference  adopts 
'*  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Primary  Education  appointed  by  the  last 
"  Conference.  In  adopting  this  Report  the  Conference  expresses  its  regret  that  the 
"  essential  recommendations  of  the  Committee  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
"  ment  in  their  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
"  and  records  its  deliberate  conviction  that,  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  national 
"  education  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  to  the  different  religious  denominations  of  the 
"  country,  school  boards  should  be  estabhshed  everywhere,  and  an  undenominational 
"  school  placed  within  reasonable  distance  of  every  family."     (Clough,  43,627.) 

This  proposal  seems  to  us  reasonable  and  just.     In  districts  where  there  can  be  Conclusion, 
only  one  efficient  school,  that  school  should  be  under  public  management,  and^  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  an  agency  for  maintaining  the  religious  faith  of  any  particular 
denomination. 

If  this  proposal  were  adopted,  the  present  exclusion  from  the  teaching  profession 
of  young  persons  living  in  country  districts,  and  belonging  to  Nonconformist 
denominations,  would  cease. 

But  we  do  not  propose  that  religious  instruction  should  be  excluded  from  board 
schools,  and  as  in  districts  where  there  is  only  a  board  school,  the  religious  instruction 
may  be  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  parents,  a  conscience  clause  will  still  be  necessary. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  in  other  districts  where  there  are  schools  of  several  kinds ; 
for  the  religious  teaching  given  in  all  of  them  may,  to  some  parent's,  be  unsatisfactory, 
and  therefore  we  think  it  necessary  that  the  conscience  clause  should  be  made  more 
effective. 

We  therefore  recommend — 

That  a  plain  printed  statement,  in  a  form  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Department, 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  parent  of  every  child  attending  any  public 
elementary  school  in  which  any  part  of  the  school  time  is  appropriated  to  relifious 
observances  and  instruction,  informing  him  that,  if  he  wishes  it,  the  child  can  be 
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withdrawn  from  these  observances  and  this  instruction,  and  that  the  withdrawal  will 
subject  the  child  to  no  disadvantage. 

That  in  schools  where  there  is  a  class-room  and  more  than  one  teacher,  the 
time-table  shall  provide,  during  the  hour  appropriated  to  religious  observances  and 
instruction,  for  the  secular  instruction  of  children  withdrawn  from  them. 

That  in  schools  where  there  is  no  class-room  or  only  one  teacher,  children  withdrawn 
from  the  religious  observances  and  instruction  shall  not  be  required  to  attend  till  the 
time  for  secular  instruction  begins,  and  shall  be  dismissed  when  it  is  over. 

That  no  child  shall  be  charged  a  higher  fee  because  it  does  not  attend  the  Sunday 
school  connected  with  the  day  school  {see  Sharpe,  6,751-53) ;  or  because  it  does  not 
receive  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  day  school. 


Note  to  Chapter  on  Grievances  of  Nonconformists. 

While  we  accept  the  statements  contained  in  this  chapter  as  an  accurate  expression 
of  a  grievance  keenly  felt  by  many  Nonconformists,  and  assent  to  the  recommendation 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  conscience  clause,  we  desire  to  record  our  opinion 
that  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  availed  themselves  of  it,  is  due 
partly  to  the  fairness  with  which  the  religious  instruction  has  been  conducted  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  teachers,  and  that  many  of  the  parents  care  comparatively  little 
about  the  precise  religious  shade  of  the  teaching,  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  a  good 
practical  education  for  their  children. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  no  conscience  clause,  however  stringent,  and 
however  largely  used,  would  meet  the  case  of  those  whose  grievances  are  stated  in  this 
chapter,  and  that  nothing  short  of  popular  repres<<ntative  management  will  secure  that 
the  teaching  shall  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  community  for  whom  any  school 
should  be  maintained. 

THOMAS  EDMUND  HELLER. 
E.  LYULPH  STANLEY. 


CHAPTER  19. 


Compulsion. 


Paymeut  of 
fees. 


On  various  Systems  of  Education  on  the  Continent,  in  some  of  our  Colonies, 

AND  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  received  answers  to  a  schedule  of  questions  from  a  large  number  of 
Foreign  countries,  and  from  many  of  our  Colonies,  and  from  some  of  the  states  of  the 
United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  returns  from  the  European  countries  shows  that  education 
is  compulsory  in  nearly  all. 

It  is  not  compulsory  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  ;  and  in  Italy  it  is  said  to  be 
compulsory  only  bet'n'^een  the  ages  of  6  and  9. 

In  other  countries,  education,  as  a  rule,  is  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  14  ;  though, 
in  Bavaria  and  in  France,  compulsion  ceases  at  13,  and  in  Hungary  at  12. 

The  usual  age  at  which  compulsion  begins  is  6.  In  Prussia  it  may  begin  at  5. 
In  Sweden,  Neuch&tel,  Vaud,  and  Wurtemberg,  it  begins  at  7,  and  in  Norway  at  8. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  fees,  education  is  generally  free.  Thus,  in  France, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Geneva,  Neuch&tel,  Ticino,  Vaud,  Zurich,  education  is  free. 

In  Austria  it  is  free,  except  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia ;  in  Italy  it  is  free, 
but  in  some  communes  an  entrance  fee  is  charged  of  from  2s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.  In 
Bavaria,  education  is  generally  free,  some  communes  charge  2s.  6d.  a  head  a  year. 
In  Belgium,  499,699  scholars  are  free,  89,105  pay  fees.  In  Hungary,  parents  pay 
3s.  8d.  a  year.  In  Prussia,  by  the  constitution,  the  schools  should  be  free,  but  the 
practice  varies.     Where  fees  are  charged,  they  cover  12  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

In  Berne  the  schools  are  generally  free,  but  Is.  8d.  a  year  may  be  charged.  In 
Holland,  there  is  a  mixed  system ;  some  schools  are  free,  in  some  fees  are  charged. 
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In  Wurtemberg  the  schools  are  rarely  free.  In  the  country  the  fees  are  2s.  a  year  ;  in 
the  larger  towns  they  go  up  to  3s.  6d.  a  year.  In  Saxony  there  are  fees,  ranging  in 
the  country  districts  from  ^d.  to  Ifti  a  week,  in  towns  from  12s.  to  25s.  or  36s.  a 
year,  according  ■  to  place  and  grade  of  school.  In  Dresden  the  elementary  school  fees 
are  2^d.  to  3fd.  a  week. 

As  to  schools  being  under  public  management  or  not,  in  Austria  all  the  schools  State  schools 
receiving  public  support  are  under  public  management.  ""'^  volun- 

In   Bavaria,  the  system  is  a  state  system,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  from     ^^ ''"  °°  ** 
public  funds. 

In  Belgium,  429,724  children  were  in  the  communal  schools,  and  170,725  pupils 
in  the  schools  under  voluntary  management  accepted  by  the  communes. 

In  France  there  were  3,453,071  children  in  1886,  in  public  schools,  and  1,067,857 
in  schools  under  private  or  voluntary  management. 

In  Holland  there  are  returned  373,265  children  in  public  schools,  and  134,172 
children  in  private  or  voluntary  schools. 

In  Hungary,  figures  are  only  given  for  the  public  schools. 

In  Italy  there  are  returned  1,914,400  children  in  public,  and  172,304  children  in 
Ijrivate  schools. 

In  Norway  nearly  all  the  children  are  in  public  schools. 

In  Prussia,  out  of  4,725,210  children,  4,339,729  are  returned  in  public  schools. 

In  Saxony  nearly  all  the  children  are  in  public  schools. 

In  Sweden  the  same  is  the  case. 

In  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  in  Wurtemberg,  the  mass  of  the  children  are  in  public 
schools. 

France,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  the  three  countries  in  which  a  large  number  of 
children  are  in  schools  not  under  public  management.  In  France  and  in  Holland  the 
■\oiuntary  schools  are  not  only  voluntary  in  their  management,  but  also  in  their 
resources.  In  Belgium  the  schools  nominally  voluntary  may,  under  recent  legislation, 
be  subsidized  by  the  commune. 

As  to  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  not  given  in  France,  in  Religious 
Holland,  and  in  Italy  (but  in  Italy  religious  instruction  may  be  given,  if  asked  for,  instruction, 
outside  of  school  hours).  In  Geneva  and  Neuchatel  the  instruction  is  secular.  In 
Berne  and  Zurich  religious  instruction  is  given.  In  Vaud  religious  teaching  is  said 
to  be  given  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  In  Ticino,  religious  instruction  is  not 
compulsory,  but  in  all  the  schools  of  the  canton  the  priest  of  the  parish  teaches  the 
catechism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

In  Belgium  the  communes  may  give  religious  teaching  at  the  commencement   or 
at  the  end  of  the  school  hours,  but  children  are  exempted  at  the  request  of  their    ■ 
parents  from  attending  such  instruction. 

In  Austria  the  religious  teaching  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  church  authorities. 

In  Bavaria  religious  instruction  is  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  is  given  by  the 
parish  priest. 

In  Holland  the  school  premises  may  be  used,  out  of  school  hours,  for  religious 
instruction,  and  in  1885,  620  school  premises  were  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  Hungary  i-eligious  instruction  is  given  according  to  the  denomination,  the 
members  of  the  denomination  providing  it. 

In  Norway  the  evangelic  Lutheran  religion  is  taught. 

In  Prussia  religious  instruction  is  compulsory. 

In  Saxony  religion  is  taught  to  Protestants  by  the  master,  in  Catholic  schools  by 
the  priest. 

In  Sweden  religion  is  taught,  but  children  of  parents  who  profess  a  foreign  faith 
may  be  exempted. 

In  "Wurtemberg,  we  are  told  that  a  third  of  the  whole  school  time  is  devoted  to 
religious  instruction. 

The  hours  of  work  vary  frequently  with  the  ages  of  the  children,  and,  in  some  Hours  of 
countries,  there  is  a  difference  between  summer  and  winter ;  as  a  whole,  the  hours  *<=^'°<'l  '^o'"''' 
are  probably  not  longer  than  ours,  but  they  are  distributed  differently,  and  appear 
by  these  reports  to  be  often  much  shorter  for  the  young,  and  longer  for  the  highest 
classes ;    the  number  of  days  in  the  year  during  which  the  school  is  open,  does  not 
seem  to  differ  much  from  our  practice. 

There  is  a  practice  in  some  foreign  countries,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  to  make 
many  village  schools  half-time  schools,  so  that  the  single  master  may  teach  in  relays 
as  many  as  100  scholars. 
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Classes  are  large  in  many  of  the  countries  that  have  made  returns.  Thus,  in 
Austria,  the  law  assigns  80  scholars  on  the  roll  to  one  teacher.  In  Belgium  the  aim 
is  to  have  a  teacher  to  50  or  60  scholars,  but  there  are  still  cases  where  he  has  a 
cl&os  of  70,  80,  or  even  more  children. 

In  France  the  maximum  is  50. 

In  Holland  the  law  fixes  the  class  of  a  teacher  at  40. 

In  Hungary  the  law  says  not  more  than  80 ;  practice  gives  64  or  65  pupils  to 
a  teacher. 

In  Italy  by  law  the  classes  are  of  60,  or  even  70  scholars  ;  in  practice  the  superior 
classes  are  of  25,  the  lower  classes  50  or  60. 

In  Norway  the  classes  in  towns  may  not  exceed  60 ;  there  is  no  law  for  the  rural 
districts. 

In  Prussia  the  classes  are  generally  of  80  scholars.  The  law  of  1883  has  assigned, 
in  towns,  54  scholars  to  one  teacher,  73  to  a  teacher  where  there  are  two  teachers, 
64  to  a  teacher  where  there  are  several  classes;  in  the  country,  73,  78,  and  85, 
according  as  there  are  one,  two,  or  several  teachers. 

In  Saxony  there  may  not  be  more  than  60,  40,  or  30  scholars  in  one  class  in  the 
three  ranks  of  schools  respectively.     One  teacher  may  not  have  more  than  two  classes. 

In  Sweden  there  is  no  law  as  to  the  size  of  a  class  ;  the  number  generally  taught 
simultaneously  is  30  in  a  primary  school  and  40  in  an  elementary  school. 

In  Berne  the  legal  maximum  is  80  ;  in  practice  the  number  varies  from  30  to  70. 

In  Geneva  the  legal  maximum  is  50  ;  in  practice  there  are  never  fewer  than  40. 

In  Ticino  the  law  lays  down  60  ;  in  practice  the  classes  run  from  20  to  55. 

In  Vaud  the  maximum  is  60  ;  in  practice  the  classes  range  from  45  to  50. 

In  Zurich  the  law  permits  100  to  a  teacher ;  80  is  rarely  exceeded  in  actual 
practice. 

In  Wurtemberg,  where  there  are  more  than  90  scholars,  there  must  be  two  teachers. 

As  to  juvenile  labour,  no  child  in  Germany  may  be  employed  under  12  in  manu- 
factories or  other  paid  labour  ;  from  12  to  14  children  may  work  six  hours  a  day, 
but  must  be  instructed  in  school  three  hours  a  day. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  half  time  in  Belgium. 

In  France  no  child  under  15  may  be  admitted  to  work  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
more  than  six  hours  a  day,  unless  he  has  a  certificate  that  he  has  acquired  suflBcient 
primary  instruction. 

In  Holland  there  is  said  to  be  no  half-time  law. 

In  Hungary  no  child  under  12  can  be  employed  in  any  handicraft  or  factory. 

In  Italy  no  child  may  work  till  nine  years  old,  nor  underground  till  10  years  old. 
After  these  ages  a  medical  certificate  of  physical  fitness  ie  required.  Children  from 
9  to  12  may  not  be  made  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day. 

In  iX'orway  there  is  no  half  time. 

In  Switzerland  children  under  14  may  not  work  in  factories. 

"We  may  generally  say  that  the  curriculum  in  most  European  countries  is  fuller 
than  the  present  legal  requirements  in  England,  but  not  fuller  than  that  which  we 
have  recommended.  Of  course  the  value  of  a  curriculum  depends  largely  on  the  care 
and  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  taught.  Drawing  is  very  commonly  compulsory 
for  both  sexes,  and  the  curriculum  of.  a  school  of  several  classes  is  generally  fuller 
than  that  of  the  small  one  class  school  of  rural  districts.  The  scholars  seem  generally 
to  be  promoted  by  classes  once  a  year. 

The  teachers  are  always  adults.  In  Holland,  where  there  seems  to  be  an  exception, 
the  pupil-teachers  are  not  reckoned  on  the  stafi",  but  used  as  apprentices  to  be  taught. 

The  practice  as  to  mixed  schools  varies.  In  France,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sexes 
are  separate ;  in  Italy  they  must  be  separate ;  in  Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  many 
schools  are  mixed ;  in  Hungary  they  are  separate  ;  generally  the  larger  schools  in  the 
towns  on  the  Continent  are  separate. 

As  a  rule,  the  teachers  are  trained.  The  training  colleges  are  places  of  special 
professional  education,  and  most  of  the  students  have  previously  been  educated  in 
secondary  schools.  In  France  the  students  are  boarded  in  the  training  colleges.  In 
Germany,  both  systems  of  day  students  and  of  boarders  exist;  generally,  neither 
system  has  the  preponderance.  In  Germany  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers,  even 
for  girls  and  for  mixed  schools  in  the  country,  are  men. 

There  is  everywhere  a  public  system  of  secondary  education,  rarely  gratuitous,  but 
always  very  cheap. 

In  summing  up  the  impression  made  by  the  Continental  returns,  we  may  say 
that  abroad,  as  a  rule,  the  State  interferes  more  directly,  and  is  more  responsible  for 
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the  curriculum,  the  organization,  and  the  inspection  of  the  schools  than  in  England. 
It  trains  the  teachers,  who  are  civil  servants,  and  it  bears  the  bulk  of  the  cost ; 
though,  in  saying  the  State,  we  must  be  understood  as  including  in  the  term  the 
locality.  France  is  the  country  in  which  the  central  authority  interferes  most  directly 
and  pays  most  liberally ;  elsewhere,  nearly  all  the  cost  falls  on  the  commune  and  on 
the  province  or  district. 

In  many  of  the  countries  of  the  Continent,  education  has  long  been  recognised  as  a 
matter  of  national  concern  and  of  public  enforcement,  and,  therefore,  the  obligation 
of  educating  their  children  has  been  more  deeply  impressed  on  parents.  The  range  of 
education  too,  has  been  wider,  and  the  training  of  teachers  has  been  more  thorough 
and  scientific  than  in  this  country.  Foreign  countries,  moreover,  have  relied  on  adult 
and  on  trained  teachers  for  the  work  of  teaching  ;  whereas,  in  England,  the  great 
expansion  of  education  in  the  last  18  years  has  led  our  authorities  to  be  rather 
indulgent  in  dispensing  with  full  qualifications  in  those  whom  they  have  recognised 
as  teachers. 

IJut  we  may  fairly  hope  and  require  that,  now  that  we  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  rapid  expansion,  and  have  more  settled  conditions  of  edvicational  work,  we  may  set 
a  higher  standard  of  performance  before  us.  It  is  not  fair  to  test  by  its  results  a 
system  under  which  the  first  generation  of  children  educated  under  the  Act  of  1870 
is  only  now  entering  upon  active  life.  Till  lately,  the  board  schools  and  the  newly- 
opened  voluntary  schools  have  been  filled  with  children  who  had  not  previously  been 
\mder  any  systematic  school  discipline,  though  they  may  from  time  to  time  have 
drifted  from  school  to  school.  With  a' more  liberal  curriculum  and  an  improved  staff 
of  teachers — the  latter,  perhaps,  the  most  urgent  need  of  our  present  education — we 
may  look  to  10  years  hence  to  show  that,  though  late  in  the  race,  we  may  overtake 
and  go  beyond  those  whose  longer  established  and  more  fully  organised  system  we 
have  examined. 

If  we  turn  from  the  Continent  to  the  English  speaking  communities,  whether  in  United 
our   colonies  or  in  the  United  States,  though  we   find  generally  a  very    keen  desire  States  and 
to  promote  popular  education,   and  large  sums  of   public  money  expended  for  that  ^''I'''*!^ 
purpose,  yet  the  methods  and  organisation  of  public  education  differ  materially  from 
those  prevailing  in  the  continental  countries,  of  whose  educational  systems  we  have 
made  the  above  short  summary. 

As  to  compulsion,  education  is  said  to  be  compulsory  in  British  Columbia  from  Compulsion. 
7  to  12 ;  in  Ontario  from  7  to  13  ;  in  Prince  Edward  Island  from  8  to  13 ;  in  South 
Australia  from  7  to  13  ;  and  in  Tasmania  from  7  to  13,  It  is  compulsory  for  the 
districts  that  choose  to  adopt  compulsion  in  New  Zealand  and  in  Nova  Scotia ;  in  the 
former  from  7  to  3.3,  in  the  latter  from  7  to  12.  In  Manitoba  it  is  said  to  be  univer- 
sally compulsory,  but  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  In  Quebec, 
Queensland,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  school  attendance  is  not  compulsory.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  where  attendance  is  compulsory,  a  very  short  attendance  satisfies 
the  law.  In  the  United  States  we  are  told  that  school  attendance  is  not  compulsory, 
in  Alabama.  Arizona,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri ;  it  is  comptilsory  in  California,  Idaho,  Maine,  Massachusets,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washington  Terri- 
tory, Illinois,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.  In 
these  States,  from  12  weeks  to  4  months  attendance  seems  to  satisfy  tbe  law,  and 
no  doubt  compulsion  is  not  a  very  serious  thing  in  many  parts  of  these  States. 

In  reference  to  the  payment  of  fees,  the  rule  is  for  schools  to  be  free ;  this  is  Payment  of 
the  case  in  all  the  States  of  the  United  States  making  returns.  In  our  own  colonies,  fees, 
schools  are  free  in  British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and 
Manitoba.  In  Quebec  a  school  fee  is  levied  on  all  children  of  school  age,  whether 
they  go  to  school  or  not,  so  that  this  is  rather  a  poll  tax  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age,  than  a  school  fee.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  there  are  school  fees.  In  Tasmania  the  fees  are  heavy, 
amounting  to  9d.  a  week  for  a  single  child. 

Practically  throughout  the  colonies  the  school  system  is  a  public  one,  and  voluntary  State  schools 
schools  under  private  management  are  not  aided,  except  to  some  slight  extent  at  the  andvolantary 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     In  some  of  the  colonies  a  small  proportion  of  scholars  attending       °°  ^' 
voluntary  schools  is  returned.     The  highest  is  in  Tasmania,  where  there  are  nearly 
16,000  children  in  the  State  schools,  and  nearly  5,500  children  in  voluntary  schools. 
In  the  United  States  the  system  throughout  is  a  public  system  of  schools,  locally 
managed  by  elected  bodies. 
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As  to  religious  instruction,  the  system  in  tlie  United  States  is  in  most  cases 
returned  as  one  of  secular  schools.  In  some  cases  the  penalties  for  breaking  the  law 
are  severe.  Thus  in  Illinois  any  appropriation  or  grant  of  any  school  fund  in  aid 
of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose  is  prohibited  under  penaltj^  of  double  the  amount, 
and  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  12  months. 

In  Montana  all  sectarian  publications  are  prohibited,  and  if  any  sectarian  oi' 
denominational  doctrine  be  taught,  the  school  forfeits  its  right  to  any  portion  of  the 
county  school  money.  It  may  be  noted  that  though  the  teaching  in  Dacota  is  said  to 
be  secular,  the  Bible  may  be  read  for  ten  minutes  without  comment. 

In  the  district  of  Columbia,  short  devotional  exercises  of  a  non-sectarian  character 
are  used  for  opening  the  schools,  though  the  schools  give  none  but  secular  instruction. 
In  Maine  the  schools  give  general  religious  but  not  sectarian  teaching.  In  Michigan, 
it  is  stated  that  public  schools  do  give  religious  instruction,  but  the  answers  to  the 
other  questions  seem  to  show  that  "not"  has  been  omitted  by  a  clerical  error,  and 
that  the  schools  of  Michigan  only  give  secular  instruction.  In  New  Hampshire, 
teachers  are  required  to  give  religious  teaching  in  their  schools,  but  it  must  be 
non-sectarian.  In  New  Jersey  the  Lord's  prayer  is  recited,  and  a  portion  of  scripture 
is  read  without  comment.  In  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Vermont,  the  schools 
are  secular,  but  the  Bible  is  read  without  comment,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  is  com- 
monly used.  In  Virginia  the  State  does  not  require  religious  teaching,  but  teachers 
usually  give  moral  and  religious  but  not  sectarian  instruction. 

In  our  colonies  the  schools  are  as  a  rule  described  as  secular,  but  in  British  Columbia 
though  no  religious  instruction  is  given,  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  used  in  opening  and 
closing  school,  upon  the  permission  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  New  Brunswick  the 
trustees  may  use  the  school  house  after  school  hours  for  religious  instruction,  and 
advantage  is  in  some  instances  taken  of  this  option ;  the  teachers  are  required  to 
instruct  the  children  in  the  principles  of  christian  morality. 

In  New  Zealand,  where  the  school  teaching  is  secular,  the  building  may  be  used 
out  of  school  hours  for  religious  instruction,  by  permission  of  the  school  committee. 

In  Ontario  there  is  permissive  religious  teaching ;  and  the  instructions  of  the 
Education  Department  prescribe  that  the  religious  exercises  should  be  conducted 
without  haste,  and  with  the  utmost  reverence  and  decorum. 

In  Quebec  and  in  Manitoba  the  schools  are  divided  into  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
In  Quebec,  in  Catholic  schools,  the  Catholic  catechism  is  taught.  In  Protestant  schools, 
scripture  history,  and  the  gospels  are  taught,  and  the  schools  are  opened  with  Bible 
reading  and  prayer.  In  Manitoba  a  somewhat  similar  plan  exists.  There  the  board 
of  education  is  divided  into  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  section.  In  Tasmania,  ministers 
of  religion  are  allowed  to  instruct  during  a  stated  period  of  half-an-hour  morning  and 
afternoon. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  our  colonies  the  sexes  are  very  generally  mixed  in 
the  schools,  and  as  a  rule,  the  children  are  taught  by  adults. 

The  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  the  newness  of  most  of  these  countries,  with 
the  rapidity  of  their  development  and  the  popular  nature  of  their  institutions,  make 
the  organisation  of  their  school  system  less  methodical  and  less  exact  than  on  the 
Continent.  The  art  of  teaching  and  the  systematic  training  of  teachers,  have  been 
more  studied  and  more  exactly  enforced  on  the  Continent  with  its  highly  organised 
bureaucratic  system  than  in  the  English  speaking  communities  which  we  have  re- 
viewed. But  the  tendency  to  free  schools  limited  to  secular  teaching  under  popular 
local  control,  is  very  marked  in  the  states  and  provinces  where  the  English  race  is 
expanding,  and  is  free  from  the  institutions  inherited  from  the  past  which  exist  in 
the  mother  country. 

All  these  conclusions  we  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
tend  to  the  further  improvement  of  National  Education,  the  development  and  extension 
of  which  by  State  aid  and  under  public  direction  have  been  almost  entirely  included 
within  the  limits  of  Your  Majesty's  long  and  happy  reign. 

(Signed)         E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 
R.  W.  Dale. 
Thomas  Edmund  Heller.* 
Henry  Richard. 
George  Shipton, 


*  Subject  to  the  reservation  bearing  his  signature. 
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RESERVATION. 


Wliile  signing  this  report,  I  desire  to  record  my  strong  conviction  that  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  teacher  to  give  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  but  that  he  should  be  at  liberty  at  all  times  to  support  moral  lessons  by 
references  to  religious  sanctions.  The  experience  of  the  past  shows  that,  as  a  rule, 
teachers  are  persons  to  whom  this  liberty  may  be  safely  granted,  and  that  they  make 
the  religious  teaching  of  children  a  basis  for  moral  training,  rather  than  a  means  of 
dogmatic  or  sectarian  teaching.  I  also  think  that  if  the  teacher  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  centre  of  religious  and  moral  influence,  his  power  of  governing  his  school  would 
be  weakened,  and  his  professional  status  would  be  degraded. 

I  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  Commission  in  thinking  it  desirable,  in  the  interests 
of  education,  that  some  scheme  of  retiring  pensions  should  be  devised  for  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  I  think,  however,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  the  supplemen- 
tary pension  which  they  recommend  (15L)  is  too  low,  and  should  be  substantially 
increased.  I  further  think  that  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Art.  134  of  the  Code 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  include  in  their  operation  all  who  were  pupil  teachers 
before  August  1862,  and  completely  to  fulfil  the  promises  contained  in  the  Minutes  of 
Council  dated  December  21st,  1846,  and  August  6th,  1851. 

I  desire  to  recommend  that  the  practice  of  making  annual  endorsements  on  the 
parchment  certificates  of  teachers  should  at  once  be  abolished,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  irregularities  and  evils  connected  with  the  practice  which  were  disclosed  by  the 
evidence  fully  justify  such  a  recommendation. 

I  am  further  of  opinion  that  greater  security  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  in 
respect  of  his  "  tenure  of  office."  I  think  that  no  certificated  teacher  who  properly 
performs  his  duty,  and  is  of  good  moral  character,  should  be  liable  to  dismissal  at  the 
instance  of  an  individual  manager,  or  because  he  declines  to  undertake  duties  not 
connected  with  the  school.  As  the  Education  Department  practically  approves  the 
appointment  of  teachers,  it  might  be  advisable  to  give  the  Department  some  veto  in 
cases  of  tyrannical,  capricious,  or  improper  dismissal,  if  it  be  appealed  to  by  the  teacher 
aggrieved, 

THOMAS  EDMUND  HELLER. 


o     5S203. 
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SUMMAKY   OF 
STATISTICAL  REPORT 

ON   EEPUES    TO 

(I.)  Circulars  [A.  1  (or  2)  and  3]  sent  to  Managers 
of  ALL  Voluntary  Schools  and  to  all  School 
Boards  in  10  Counties,  viz.,  Berkshire, 
Devon,  Dorset,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Kent. 
Lancashire,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Statford. 

(2.)  Circulars  [D.  1  and  2]  sent  to  Head  Teachers 
of  ALL  Schools  whether  Voluntary  or  under 
School  Boards  in  12  Selected  Districts,  viz., 
Chelsea,  Southwark,  Greenwich,  West  Ham, 
Bedfordshire,  Birkenhead,  Two  Unions  in 
Glamorgan,  Merioneth,  Sussex,  Warwick, 
Wilts,  and  York  (West  Riding). 

(3.)  Questions  as  to  Drawing  and  Sctence  (A.  4  and 
D.  3)  sent  to  the  whole  of  the  22  Districts 
named  above,  i.e.,  under  Nos.  (1)  and  (2). 

(4.)  A  Return  (B.),  showing  the  Comparative 
Working  of  Voluntary  and  School  Board 
Schools  compiled  from  the  Statistical 
Sheets  of  the  Education  Department,  and 
from  Answers  given  to  a  Circular  (B.)  sent 
to  125  Selected  Boroughs  and  30  Selected 
Unions. 

(5.)  Circular  (E.)  sent  to  all  the  48  Tbaihuig 
Colleges. 

(6.)  Foreign  Return  ;  Replies  to  Oibculab  sent  to 
certain  Edeopean  Countries,  The  Unitbd 
States,  and  the  Colonies. 


The  Circulars  were  sent  to  all  schools  returned  by 
the  Education  Department  (in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  for  the  year  1884-5)  as  in  receipt  of  annual 
grants  from  the  Education  Vote.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  Circulars  have  not  been  returned,  although  a 
second  application  was  made  to  the  managers  of  the 
larger  voluntary  schools  and  school  boards.  In 
many  of  the  Returns  sent  in,  some  questions  are  not 
answered,  and  many  of  the  answers  do  not  admit  of 
tabulation  for  statistical  purposes. 

The  statistics,  except  where  otherwise  stated, 
refer  to  those  schools  only  which  have  given 
Returns.  The  numbers  at  the  head  of  the  columns 
refer  to  the  questions  in  the  Circulars. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  sent  to  the  school 
boards  (A.  2,  3,  and  4)  are  given  for  the  schools 
collectively,  and  not  for  the  separate  schools  under 
each  board  ;  consequently,  though  for  convenience, 
the  headings  of  the  columns  state  sclvooU,  the  second 
line  of  the  Table  in  the  A.  Return  refers  to  boards 
and  not  to  schools,  unless  where  specially  so  stated. 

The  points  occurring  most  frequently  in  the 
answers  to  Questions  1,  5,  and  19,  in  Circulars  A. 
(1  and  2)  and  D.  1,  have  been  summarized  for  each 
County  and  District  according  as  they  relate  to  the 
Acts,  Code,  or  Administration,  severally.  The  results 
are  stated  roughly  in  the  order  of  their  frequency, 


ClBCDLABS   A.    AND  D. 


Question  I.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Education 
Acts  which  hinders  the  satisfactory  education  of  the 
children  in  your  school  ? 

5.  What  changes,  if  any,  would  you  desire — 
(a)  In  the  Acts  ? 
(6)  In  the  Code  ? 
(c)  In  the  Administration  ? 
19.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make  ? 
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■with  a  slight  occasional  deviation  from  this  principle 
for  the  purpose  of  grouping  like  subjects  together. 
But  the  discursiveness  of  the  answers,  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  confined  to  the  subject  of  the 
question,  or  even  placed  under  the  right  head  in 
many  cases,  and  the  great  number  of  qualified  replies 
render  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  state  approxi- 
mate results.  In  all  cases  the  recommendations  at 
the  end  of  the  list  are  made  in  a  few  answers  only, 
some  only  by  two  or  three  correspondents,  but  they 
have  been  inserted  to  render  this  Report  as  complete 
as  possible.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
Summaries  of  the  A  and  D  Returns  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  managers  and  teachers  make  no 
complaints  on  many  of  the  points  as  to  which  they 
were  questioned. 

The  complaints  and  suggestions  respecting  the 
Code  are  generally  far  more  numerous  than  those 
relating  to  the  Acts  and  Administration, 

The  summary  does  not  profess  to  give  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  all  the  complaints,  criticisms, 
and  suggestions  of  the  several  thousand  corre- 
spondents, many  of  whom  have  not  only  covered 
eveiy  available  margin  of  the  space  assigned  them, 
for  replies,  but  have  appended  lengthy  papers 
containing,  in  some  cases,  instructive  personal 
experiences  and  valuable  criticisms  on  the  working 
of  various  points  in  the  Acts  and  Code.  To  give 
full  publicity  to  all  these  views  it  would  be  necessary 
to  print  the  answers  in  extenso.  It  is  believed,  how- 
over,  that  the  tables  and  summaries  indicate  fairly 
the  outcome  of  the  inquiry,  and  that  no  opinion  of 
importance  advanced  by  any  considerable  number 
of  correspondents  nas  been  omitted. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  digest  separately  the 
suggestions  given  in  reply  to  Question  19.  They 
frequently  repeat  to  a  large  extent  the  answers 
already  given  to  Questions  1  and  5  or  merely 
'  supplement  the  views  there  expressed.  So  far  as 
they  contain  any  new  matter  which  could  be  repre- 
sented by  a  digest  it  has  been  incorporated  with 
the  answers  to  JM^o.  5. 

Some  of  the  questions  in  the  A  and  D  circulars 
have  not  yielded  any  results  which  are  worth  publi- 
cation {e.g.,  Staff  and  Nos.  9.  11,  and  17).  They 
have,  in  a  lai'ge  number  of  cases,  been  either  mis- 
understood, left  blank,  or  answered  so  incompletely 
that  any  figures  derived  f :  :m  them  would  be  mislead- 
ing, taken  in  conjunctiDn  with  the  rest  of  the  Tables. 

By  the  aid  of  explanatory  footnotes  it  is 
attempted  to  remove  any  possible  ambiguities  in 
the  Tables.  The  following  remarks  on  the  answers 
to  the  A  and  D  circulars  seem  also  to  be  called 
for: — 

Question  1. — There  is  much  confusion  between 
the  Acts  and  the  Code.  Though  the  question  asks 
as  to  hindrances  in  the  Acts,  very  many  of  the  replies 
consist  of  complaints  which  relate  to  the  Code,  either 
in  its  substance  or  its  working.  In  the  summary 
of  remarks  these  have  been  included  under  their 
proper  heads  when  not  repeated  under  Question  5, 
and  they  are  excluded  from  the  figures  published 
under  (1).  Other  complaints  refer  rather  to  the 
administration  of  the  Acts  than  to  the  jVcta 
themselves. 


9.  Is  there  any  savings  bank  connected  witli  your 
tichool?  If  so,  give  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
scholars  ijist  year. 

11.  (a.)  What  arrangement  have  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  made  us  to  the  payment  of  school  fees? 

11.  (b.)  Has  the  arniDgenient  worked  satisfactorily  .' 

17.  Has  any  casp  occurred  in  your  district  in  which 
(ift'ers  to  supply  a  deficien'-y  in  school  accommodation 
from  voluntary  sources  have  l)een  refusen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  School  Board  by  the 
Education  Department  ? 


1.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Education  Acts  which 
hinders  the  satisfactory  education  of  the  childreu  in 
your  school  ? 
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Question  2. — The  answers  are  largely  qualified, 
and  diflBcult  to  classify  absolutely  as  yes  or  no. 
63  per  cent,  of  managers,  68  per  cent,  of  boards, 
and  62  per  cent,  of  teachers  answer  "  yes."  Some  are 
dissatisfied  with  some  point  as  regards  their  own 
school  or  locality,  though  they  approve  of  the 
Code  generally.  It  is  common  to  approve  of  the 
Code  as  regards  elementary  subjects  but  not  for 
extra  subjects. 

Question  3. — Of  the  replies,  only  30  per  cent,  of 
managers,  27  per  cent,  of  boards,  and  32  per  cent. 
of  teachers  make  any  complaint  of  over- pressure 
as  regards  either  stafi"  or  children.  The  complaints 
are  of  general  over-strain,  particularly  as  the  time  of 
inspection  approaches,  rather  than  of  special  cases 
of  breakdown.  The  system,  according  to  some, 
produces  worry,  anxiety,  weariness,  headache,  want 
of  tone,  &c.  with  both  teachers  and  children  ;  they 
state  that  it  is  not  easy  to  give  numbers  or  to 
trace  specific  illnesses  to  their  causes,  but  the  over- 
pressure is  said  to  be  general  where  it  is  said  to 
exist.  Others  reply  that  there  is  no  over-pressure, 
or  that  they  will  not  allow  it. 

Question  4. — These  answers  are  qualified  in  many 
cases.  62  per  cent,  of  managers,  67  per  cent,  of 
boards,  and  33  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  answer 
"  yes."  Some  are  general  complaints,  others  special. 
Some  find  fault  with  the  Department,  some  with  the 
inspection,  and  others  with  the  local  authorities. 
Others,  again,  express  general  satisfaction  except 
with  some  matter  of  detail. 

Question  6. — The  status  or  occupation  of.  mana- 
gers has  been  collected  when  given ;  the  results 
are  grouped  and  arranged  in  order  of  numbers. 
They  will  be  found  to  include  almost  every  class  of 
society,  and  every  kind  of  occupation.  The  num- 
bers, however,  are  only  approximate,  owing  to  the 
imperfection  of  the  Returns,  which  frequently  give 
the  status  but  not  the  numbers  {e.g.,  clergy  and 
farmers),  and  in  some  cases  give  no  reply  at  all. 
The  figures,  however,  are  interesting,  and  probably 
show  the  relative  proportions  of  rank  and  occupa- 
tion, though  they  are  less  than  the  absolute  number 
of  managers.  In  the  3,759  schools  giving  Returns, 
there  are  1,721  parents  who  are  managers,  including 
some  in  each  county.  Out  of  the  385  school  boards 
giving  Returns,  21  have  appointed  managers. 

Question  9. — The  summary  of  savings'  banks  is 
excluded ;  the  Returns  are  imperfect,  and  often 
include  clothing  clubs  and  banks  common  to  the 
village.  Many  banks  have  been  closed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  Post  Office  Savings' 
Banks. 

Questions  11  {a.  and  b.) — These  questions  have  been 
misunderstood.  Many  of  the  answers  merely  state 
the  rate  of  payment  by  guardians,  and  whether 
weekly,  &c.  The  working  of  the  system  of  paying 
fees  through  guardians  is  given  in  comparatively 
few  cases.  It  comes  out,  however,  in  the  remarks 
on  Questions  5  and  19. 

Question  11  (c.) — The  "  noes  "  preponderate 
greatly.  Some  are  accounted  for,  probably,  by  the 
fact    that   school   boards   are    not    desired    where 


2.   Is   the   course  of   teaching   prescribed    by   the 
Code  suited  to  the  children  in  your  school  ? 


.'5.  During  the  last  three  years  have  any  teachers, 
pupil  teachers,  or  scholars  in  your  schools  suffered 
from  over  work  ? 


4.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the 
Acts  and  of  the  Code  by  the  Education  Department  ? 


6.  (A.  1.)  Give  list  of  managers  of  your  school,  stating 
their  occupation,  ,and  also  how  many  of  them,  if  any, 
are  parents  of  scholars  attending  the  school  ? 


6.  (A.  2.)  Do  you  appoint  local  managers  for  your 
schools  under  sees.  15  and  52  Education  Act,  1870  ? 
(a.)  By  whom  are  they  selected  ? 

9.  is  there  any  savings  bank  connected  with  your 
school  ?  If  so,  give  tlie  amount  contributed  by  the 
scholars  last  year. 


11.  (a.)    Wliat  arrangement   have   the  Poor   Law 
Guardians  made  as  to  the  payment  of  school  fees  .' 
1 1 .  (6.)  Has  the  arrangement  worked  satisfactorily  ? 


11.  (c.)  Is  it  desirable  to  transfer  from  the  Beards 
of  Guardians  to  School  Boards  the  obligatory  duty 
of  paying  the  fees  to  Voluntary  Schools  on  behalf  of 
the  children  of  indigent  parents  '^ 
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they  do  not  already  exist.  A  strong  -wisli,  how- 
ever, is  expressed  for  some  other  mode  of  paying 
the  feeB  of  poor  children,  as,  e.g.,  through  the  school 
attendance  committees.  It  is  said  that  the  guar- 
dians give  reluctantly  or  refuse  altogether,  and  the 
process  of  obtaining  remission  is  so  disagreeable, 
and  involves  such  loss  of  time  that  many  poor 
persons  wili  not  apply. 

Question  13. — 72  per  cent,  of  managers,  78  per 
cent,  of  boards,  and  81  per  cent,  of  teachers  answer 
in  the  negative.  Some  answers  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  present  systeia  indisposes  children  for  agri- 
cultural labour  and  domestic  service,  and  induces 
too  many  to  seek  to  become  clerks.  The  "  noes  "  are 
sometimes  explained  by  the  remark  that  children 
leave  school  at  too  early  an  age  to  become  unfitted 
for  manual  labour. 

Question  14. — There  are  various  suggestions  that 
children  should  be  taught  the  scientific  principles 
of  industries  prevalent  in  the  locality  (agriculture, 
mining,  shipping,  &c.),  so  as  to  interest  them  in, 
and  fit  them  for,  those  employments,  and  also  that 
they  should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  tools  to 
render  them  more  generally  useful.  The  failure  to 
teach  cookery  is  most  frequently  stated  to  arise 
from  its  expense,  which  is  said  to  prevent  it  from 
being  adopted  unless  when  given  by  School  Boards 
at  a  centre,  or  maintained  in  Voluntary  Schools 
at  the  cost  of  some  individual.  It  has  been 
attempted  and  discontinued  in  some  country  places, 
in  several  instances,  in  consequence  of  objections 
from  parents. 

Questions  15  am.d  16. — There  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  testimony  in  favour  of  raising  the 
standard  of  exemption  and  for  prolonging  the  dura- 
tion of  school  age.  There  is  great  objection  to  half 
time  in  agricultural  districts,  and  in  towns  also, 
unless  in  special  half-time  schools.  The  questions 
relating  to  partial  exemption  are  frequently  left 
blank  or  answered  "  none,"  which  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  either  that  the  half-time  system  is 
not  adopted  or  is  not  desired. 

Question,  17. — The  answers  to  this  question  were 
in  many  instances  not  confined  to  the  immediate 
district  of  the  person  replying,  so  that  the  case  of 
one  refusal  was  not  infrequently  repeated  several 
times.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  perfectly 
correct  figures,  but  the  Committee  think  that  the 
returns  on  the  subject  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment given  in  the  Commissioners  Report  (Vol.  I., 
pp.  526-7,)  may  be  taken  as  correct,  and  therefore 
do  not  summarize  the  replies  sent  to  them. 

The  great  similarity  in  the  majority  of  the 
answers  to  many  of  the  questions  from  some 
districts  indicates  that  there  was  some  common 
suggestion  or  understanding  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  replies  to  be  made.  This  remark  applies 
equally  to  the  returns  of  the  teachers  and  to  those 
of  one  class  of  the  managers.  In  a  few  cases 
there  is  evidence  that  a  form  of  reply  had  been 
drafted  after  discussion  and  circulated  in  the 
district.  Such  a  printed  form  was  sent  in  by  one 
of  the  teachers  from  West  Ham,  and  few  of  the 


13.  Have  you  found  in  your  school  that  the  present 
cJucational  system  tends,  or  has  tended,  to  indispose 
or  unfit  children  for  manual  employment  ? 


li.  Would  you  recommend   the  introduction  into 
your  school  of  practical  instruction — 

(a)  In  any  of  the  industries  of  the  district  ? 
or  in  the  use  of  tools  for  working  in  wood 
or  iron  ? 

(b)  (For  girls)  in  the  domestic  duties  of  home  ? 

(c)  Is  Practical  Cookery  taught  to  girls  ?  If 
so,  give  the  scheme  and  cost  of  instruction. 
If  not  taught,  what  are  the  difficulties  ?  Do 
you  approve  of  such  instruction  ? 


15.  Up  to  what  age  are  you  in   favour  of  keeping 
children  at  school — 

(a)  Full-time  ? 

(b)  Half-time? 

16.  What  should  be  the  minimum  standard  of — 
(o)  Partial  exemption  ? 

(b)  Total  exemption? 


17.  Has  any  case  occurred  in  your  district  in  which 
offers  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  school  accommodation 
from  voluntary  sources  have  been  refused  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  School  Board  by  the 
Education  Department  ? 
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returns  from  that  district  departed  from  it  on  any 
material  point.  There  was  also  a  printed  form  of 
reply  from  a  Roman  Cattolic  school  in  Lancashire 
which  appears  to  have  been  substantially  followed 
by  some  like  schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

While  there  is  very  much  sameness  in  the  replies, 
and  especially  in  thosefrom  the  same  district,  local 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  give  some  variety, 
and  some  of  the  Returns  express  great  dissatisfac- 
tion and  dissappointment,  while  others  are  very 
suggestive  and  original. 

Return  B. — This  return  is  prepared  mainly  from 
the  statistical  papers  of  the  Education  Department 
for  the  year  1884-5.  A  small  part  is  obtained 
from  replies  to  questions  sent  to  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  and  to  school  boards  in  the  same 
districts.  The  information  relates  to  155  selected 
districts  (including  125  boroughs  and  towns,  and 
30  unions).  The  object  of  the  return  is  to  make  a 
comparison  of  the  results  in  the  voluntary  and 
board  schools  in  those  representative  districts,  and 
also  of  the  results  in  large  and  in  small  schools  in 
the  same  areas.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  schools 
have  been  grouped  according  as  the  average  attend- 
ance was  less  than  300  or  greater  in  the  towns,  and 
for  the  unions  according  as  the  average  reached  or 
fell  short  of  100.  These  are  arbitrary  limits,  but 
they  serve  fairly  well  to  draw  out  the  comparisons 
which  were  desired. 

Besides  the  detailed  return  for  each  district,  a 
summary  of  results  has  been  prepared  for  the  whole 
of  the  districts  grouped  under  various  heads, 
showing : — 

(a.)  The  cost  per  head,  grant  earned,  per-centage 
of  passes  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, merit  grant,  and  grant  for  class 
subjects,  for  the  whole  of  the  voluntary 
and  board  schools,  large  and  small,  for 
the  towns  and  unions  separately. 

(b.)  A  summary  of  results  in  which  the  towns 
are  grouped  under  five  heads ;  (A.)  those 
with  more  than  10,000  children  on  the 
roll  of  all  public  elementary  schools, 
voluntary  and  board ;  (B.)  those  with 
less  than  10,000  and  more  than  3,000 
children  on  the  roll  of  all  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  voluntary  and  board  ;  (C.) 
those  with  less  than  3,000  children  on  the 
roll  of  all  public  elementary  schools,  volun- 
tary and  board ;  ^^D.)  towns  which  have 
no  board  schools  and  have  more  than 
3,000  children  on  the  roll  of  all  public 
elementary  schools ;  (E.)  towns  which 
have  no  board  schools  and  have  less  than 
3,000  children  on  the  roll  of  all  public 
elementary  schools. 

For  each  of  Iheee  groups,  totals  are  given  with 
averages  and  per-eentages,  showing  the  cost  to 
subscriptions  or  rates,  the  per-centage  of  merit 
grant,  and  grant  for  English,  the  ratio  of  the 
average  attendance  to  the  number  on  the  roll,  and 
to  the  whole  accommodation. 
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The  population  in  every  case  is  for  1881.  The 
estimated  population  for  later  years  oould  only  be 
obtained  for  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  refer  all  to  the  basis  of  the 
census  of  1881. 

Foreign  Retubns. — ^A  schedule  of  inquiries  was 
drawn  up  to  elicit  information  regarding  the  systems 
of  education  in  force  in  certain  European  countries, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Colonies.  The  results 
of  this  inquiry  are  printed  at  length  in  a  separate 
volume  of  the  Report. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  relating  to  compul- 
sion, free  education.  State  and  Voluntary  support, 
religious  teaching,  night  schools,  and  training 
schools,  have  been  reduced  to  a  tabular  form,  as  far 
as  this  was  possible,  and  this  table  is  appended  here. 
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RETURN    A. 


MANAGERS   OF   VOLUNTARY   SCHOOLS   AND 
SCHOOL   BOARDS. 


Summary  of  10  Counties,  with  Per-centages, 


^DUUABY  OF  Opinions  on  Acts,  Code,  and  Administration  (given  in  Answers  to  Questions  J,  S,  auu  19), 

arranged  in  the  order  of  frequency. 


Circular  A.  1.  was  sent  to  the  managers  of  4,826 
voluntary  schools ;  3,759  replies  were  received.  Cir- 
cular A.  2.  was  sent  to  498  school  boards ;  385  replies 
were  received.  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
nearly  every  point  of  any  interest  referred  to  in  the 
answers,  which  are  given  more  fully  in  the  report  on 
each  county.  Under  each  head  the  first  opinions  are 
numerous,  they  gradually  decline  to  a  very  small 
number  at  the  end. 


Acts. 

VoVunta/ry  Schools. 

Compulsion  is  inefficient. 

"Voluntary  schools  should  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  board  schools,  and  have  a  share  of  the 
rates. 

The  age  and  standard  of  exemption  should  be 
raised. 

A  difierent  system  of  paying  the  fees  of  poor  children 
should  be  adopted. 

Half-time  should  be  abolished. 

The  Acts  should  be  consolidated. 

Byelaws  should  be  uniform. 

Schools  ought  not  to  be  rated. 

Subscribers  to  voluntary  schools  should  be  exempted 
{pro  tanM  from  school  rates. 

ISO  voluntary  school  should  be  regarded  as  unneces- 
sary (sec.  98,  Act  1870). 

School  boards  should  not  be  able  to  veto  the  building 
of  voluntary  schools. 

School  boards  should  be  prohibited  from  building 
unnecessary  schools. 

Heavier  fines  for  irregular  attendance  should  be 
imposed. 

The  power  of  boards  to  levy  rates  should  be  limited. 

All  voluntary  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of 
25  or  30  should  receive  grants. 

There  should  be  some  mode  of  recovering  school  fees 
as  debts. 

Education  should  be  free. 

Employers  of  children  under  the  legal  age  should  be 

nnisned. 

School  attendance  committees  and  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  should  be  empowered  to  levy  rateo 
where  no  school  board  exists. 


The  following  occur  only  a  few  times. 

There  should  be  some  check  on  the  extravagance  of 
school  boards. 

Local  authorities  should  fix  the  standard  and  age  of 
exemption. 

Guardians  should  pay  the  full  school  fees. 

Private  adventure  schools  (dame)  should  be  inspected 
or  abolished. 

Cost  of  procedure  against  parents  should  be 
reduced. 

School  boards  and  managers  should  have  discre- 
tionary power  to  grant  exemption  in  special  seasons 
and  circumstances. 

The  Education  Department  should  fix  the  standard 
of  exemption. 

School  board  areas  should  be  enlarged  (county). 

Give  managers  same  power  of  compulsion  as  boards. 

Compulsion  should  commence  at  an  earlier  age. 

There  should  be  grants  to  encourage  regular  atten- 
dance by  prizes  and  remission  of  fees. 

All  schools  in  same  locality  should  have  same  scale 
of  fees. 

The  age  and  standard  of  exemption  should  be 
lowered. 

Boa/rds. 

Compulsion  is  inefficient. 

There  should  be  some  better  mode  of  recovering 
school  fees  as  a  debt. 

Byelaws  should  be  uniform. 

The  Acts  should  be  consolidated. 

Heavier  fines  should  be  inflicted  for  irregularity. 

Local  authorities  should  fix  the  age  and  standard  of 
exemption. 

Half-time  should  be  abolished. 

Loans  should  be  granted  on  easier  terms. 

The  cumulative  vote  should  be  abolished. 

A  bettor  system  of  paying  fees  for  poor  children 
should  be  adopted. 

The  following  occur  only  a  very  few  times. 
The  age  and  standard  of  exemption  should  be  raised. 
Cost  of  procedure  against  parents  should  be  reduced. 
Private  adventure  schools  should  be   controlled  or 
prohibited. 

School  board  areas  should  be  enlarged  (county). 
Truant  and  industrial  schools  should  be  provided. 
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The  clerk  to  the  school  board  should  be  the  re- 
turning oflRccr. 

Employers  of  children  below  the  legal  age  shoald  be 
punished. 

Education  should  be  free. 

School  boards  should  not  be  able  to  veto  the  building 
of  voluntary  schools. 

School  boards  and  managers  should  have  discre- 
tionary power  to  grant  exemption  in  special  seasons  and 
circumstances 

No  voluntary  school  should  be  regarded  as  un- 
necessary. 

There  should  be  grants  to  encourage  regular  atten- 
dance by  prizes  and  remission  of  fees. 

Attendance  only  should  qualify  for  exemption. 

Guardians  should  pay  the  full  school  fee. 

The  Education  Department  should  fix  the  age  and 
standard  of  exemption. 

There  should  bo  a  better  system  of  electing  boards 
and  school  attendance  committees. 

The  age  and  standard  of  exemption  should  be 
lowered. 

The  abuse  of  the  conscience  clause  should  be  checked. 

There  should  be  a  check  to  the  unnecessary  building 
by  boards. 

Grants  should  be  given  to  support  industrial  schools. 

Managers  should  have  the  same  power  of  compulsion 
as  boards. 

Cost  of  enforcing  compulsion  should  fall  on  the 
county. 

The  two  mile  limitations  for  extra  grant  should  be 
abolished  (Article  111). 

Rates  should  be  given  to  voluntary  as  well  as  board 
schools. 

There  should  be  a  check  to  extravagant  expenditure 
by  boards. 

Code. 

VoVuntary  Schools. 

The  I7s.  6d.  limit  should  be  abolished. 

Arithmetic  should  be  easier. 

The  examination  should  be  simplified  for  country  and 
poor  schools. 

The  Code  is  too  severe  and  rigid  in  its  require- 
ments. 

Payment  by  results  should  be  abolished. 

Too  many  reading  books  are  required. 

There  should  be  full  liberty  of  classification. 

The  merit  gi-ant  should  be  abolished. 

A  larger  fixed  grant  should  be  paid  on  average 
attendance. 

The  22  weeks'  system  should  be  abolished. 

The  work  of  the  upper  standards  is  too  difficult. 

Half-timers  should  have  an  easier  examination. 

There  should  be  liberty  to  withhold  children  from 
examination. 

Grammar  should  be  easier,  and  not  enforced  as  a 
class  subject. 

There  should  be  free  choice  of  class  subjects. 

Change  in  the  Code  should  be  made  less  often. 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  bad  weather  and 
epidemics. 

Needlework  should  be  simplified. 

Girls'  work  should  be  easier. 

foor  and  dull  children  should  have  a  simpler  examina- 
tion than  others. 

Individual  examination  should  be  abolished. 

Geography  should  be  simplified. 

The  standard  system  should  be  abolished. 

Technical  training,  science,  and  handicrafts  should  be 
encouraged. 

Drawing  is  too  difBcult. 

Night  schools  should  be  encouraged,  and  they  should 
have  a  distinct  syllabus. 

Fewer  subjects  should  be  taught. 

Voluntary  schools  should  have  larger  grants. 

Dictation  should  be  given  by  the  teacher,  who  should 
take  part  in  the  examination. 

There  should  be  separate  schools  for  half-timers. 

Dictation  should  be  given  from  the  Literary  Reader. 

Longer  notice  of  changes  in  the  Code  should  be 
given. 

Infants'  work  should  be  lighter. 

The  per-centage  system  should  be  abolished. 

Full  grant  should  be  paid  if  90  per  cent.  pass. 

No  deduction  should  be  made  from  grants  earned. 

Overtime  should  be  prohibited. 

Larger  i;raiits  should  be  made  to  small  schools. 

Class  suiijeots  should  bj  easier. 

Specific  .subjects  shoald  be  simplified  or  excluded. 
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Infant  boys  should  not  be  taught  sewing. 

Eight  should  be  the  age  for  Standard  I. 

Spoiling  should  be  easier. 

The  merit  grant  should  depend  on  passes,  not  on  class 
examination. 

.More  time  and  grants  should  be  given  to  sewing. 

Drawing  should  go  to  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Dictation  or  composition,  but  not  both,  should  1)6 
taken  in  upper  standards. 

The  Code  and  labour  pass  should  be  assimilated. 

Siuging  should  be  easier  and  earn  a  larger  grant. 

Irregular  children  should  bo  excluded  from  examina- 
tion. 

Names  should  be  removed  from  registers  after  six 
weeks  absence. 

The  following  occur  only  a  few  times. 

There  should  be  grants  for  drill,  gymnastics,  and 
hygiene. 

"The  wording  of  the  Code  should  be  simplified. 

The  work  of  the  lower  standards  is  too  severe. 

There  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures  (metric  sy.stem). 

Infants  should  earn  larger  grants. 

A  syllabus  should  be  provided  for  infante. 

Composition  should  be  easier  and  optional. 

Writing  and  spelling  should  be  separated. 

Corporal  punishment  should  be  recognised. 

The  step  from  Standard  III.  to  Standard  IV.  should 
be  easier. 

Changes  in  the  Code  should  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liament. 

Attendances  from  former  schools  should  count. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  shoald  be  paid  as 
class  subjects. 

The  sewing  should  be  same  in  girls  and  in  mixed 
schools. 

Poetry  should  be  excluded  from  English. 

Standard  I.  should  be  the  same  in  infants  and  in 
mixed  schools. 

There  should  be  a  special  grant  for  drawing. 

School  work  should  be  made  attractive. 

Pupil-teachers  grants  should  not  count  in  school 
income. 

Boards. 

There  should  be  full  liberty  of  classification. 

The  Code  lequirements  are  t6o  severe,  rigid,  Ac. 

The  17s.  6d.  limit  should  be  abolished. 

Arithmetic  is  too  difficult. 

Payment  by  results  should  be  abolished. 

There  should  be  fewer  reading  books. 

The  22  weeks'  system  should  be  abolished. 

Larger  grants  should  be  paid  to  country  and  poor 
schools. 

There  should  be  a  larger  fixed  grant  on  average 
attendance. 

The  merit  grant  should  be  abolished. 

The  work  of  the  upper  standards  should  be  simplified. 

Allowance  shoald  be  made  for  bad  weather  and 
epidemics. 

There  should  be  liberty  to  withhold  children  from 
examination. 

There  should  be  fewer  changes  in  the  Code. 

Grammar  should  be  simplified  or  excluded. 

There  should  be  free  choice  of  class  subjects. 

Class  subjects  should  be  simplified. 

Larger  grants  should  be  paid  for  poor  and  dull 
children. 

The  standard  system  should  be  abolishod. 

Night  schools  should  be  encouraged  and  should  have 
a  suitable  syllabus. 

Needlework  shoald  be  easier. 

The  following  occur  only  a  very  few  times. 

Half-timers  should  have  an  easier  examination. 
Girls'  work  should  be  lighter. 
Geography  should  be  simplified. 
Technical  teaching  should  be  encouraged. 
Dictation  should  be  given  by  the  teachers,  who  ought 
to  take  part  in  the  examination. 
Dictation  should  be  taken  from  the  Literary  Reader. 
Individual  examination  Should  be  abolished. 
Drawing  should  go  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Cookery  should  be  simplified  and  a  class  subject. 
No  deduction  should  be  made  from  grants  earned. 
The  work  of  infants  should  be  lighter. 
Grants  should  be  given  for  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb. 
Spelling  should  be  easier. 
Attendance  at  former  schools  shoald  count. 
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More  time  and  larger  grants  should  be  given  to 
sewing. 

Di  awing  should  be  simplified. 

The  lower  standards  should  have  easier  work. 

Code  aud  labour  pass  should  be  assimilated. 

The  percentage  system  should  be  abolished. 

A  full  grant  should  be  paid  if  90  per  cent.  pass. 

Examinations  should  be  more  frequent. 

Infant  boys  stonld  not  learn  sewing. 

Infunts  should  have  a  separate  syllabus. 

Irregular  children  should  be  excluded  from  exami- 
nation. 

There  should  be  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  (metric  sj  8t«m). 

Standard  I.  should  be  same  in  infants  and  mixed 
schools. 

There  should  be  longer  notice  of  changes  in  the  Code. 

Overtime  should  be  prohibited. 

Composition  should  be  easier  and  optional. 

Merit  grants  should  depend  on  passes,  and  not  on 
class  subjects. 

Spelling  and  writing  should  be  separated. 

There  should  be  grants  for  drill,  gymnastics,  and 
hygiene. 

Corporal  punishment  should  be  recognised. 

ABMnJISTKATION. 

Voluntary  Schools. 

There  is  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  method  and 
standard  of  examination. 

Pressure  is  requisite  to  compel  local  authorities, 
magistrates,  and  attendance  officers  to  carry  out  the 
Education  Acts. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  have  less  power; 
they  should  be  practical  men  (selected  from  elementary 
teachers) ;  they  should  be  less  severe  and  arbitrary,  and 
hnve  more  consideration  for  the  circumstances  of  chil- 
dren, and  show  more  sympathy. 

Teachers  and  managers  should  have  more  power. 

Grants  and  reports  should  follow  examination  more 
quickly. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  not  exceed  the  Code 
or  their  instructions,  and  should  be  less  hurried  in  the 
examination. 

Teachers  should  have  pensions. 

There  should  be  a  permanent  board  of  education 
representing  all  interests. 

There  should  be  mere  visits  without  notice. 

Examination  j;apeis  should  be  returned. 

More  and  belter  attendance  officers  with  smaller 
disti  icts  ai  e  neceseary. 

Pupil-teacher  examinations  should  be  easier. 

There  should  be  a  court  of  appeal. 

Examinations  should  be  held  at  reasonable  times  ; 
Bchools  should  choose  the  season. 

The  minimum  stafi'  should  be  increased. 

The  Kducation  Department  should  carry  out  com- 
pulsion. 

Besults  of  pupil-teachers'  examination  should  be  made 
known  sooner. 

There  should  be  an  interval  for  rest  during  the 
examination. 

There  fhonld  be  a  minister  of  education. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors'  instructions  should  be 
public. 

Local  authorities  should  have  less  power. 


Managers  and  local  authorities  should  not  be  persons 
interested  in  child  labour. 

The  following  occii/r  only  a  few  times. 

Police  should  be  employed  as  attendance  officers. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department  has  too 
much  power. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors'  districts  should  be  changed. 

Local  authorities  should  have  more  power. 

Pupil-teachers  should  have  less  work  (not  more  than 
30  hours  a  week). 

Teachers  should  have  security  of  tenure. 

Pupil-teachers  should  serve  five  years. 

All  certificated  teachers  should  be  trained. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  advise  managers  and 
teachers. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  speak  more  plainly 
in  examining  the  children. 

Teachers  should  have  less  clerical  work. 

Mill  children  (half-timers)  should  be  free  to  attend 
other  than  the  employer's  school. 

BOABDS. 

There  should  be  uniformity  in  the  method  and  stan- 
dard of  examination. 

Pressure  is  required  to  make  magistrates  convict. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  be  practical  men 
(selected  from  teachers) ;  they  should  not  exceed  the 
Code  or  their  instructions,  and  they  should  have  less 
authority. 

The  local  authorities  should  have  more  power. 

Keports  and  grants  should  follow  examination  more 
quickly. 

Examination  papers  should  be  returned. 

The  minimum  staff  should  be  increased. 

Results  of  pupil-teachers'  examinations  should  be 
made  known  sooner. 

The  following  occur  only  a  very  few  times. 

The  clerk  to  school  board  should  act  as  returning 
officer. 

There  should  be  a  nunister  of  education,  and  a  court 
of  appeal. 

Managers  should  have  more  power. 

Teachers  should  have  pensions. 

The  examinations  should  be  less  hurried,  and  Her 
Majesty's  inspectors  less  severe  and  more  considerate. 

Examinations  should  take  place  at  convenient  seasons, 
chosen  by  the  boards. 

There  should  be  more  visits  without  notice. 

Teuchers  should  have  security  of  tenure. 

There  should  be  county  boaids. 

The  pupil-teachers'  examinations  should  be  easier. 

Pupil-teachers  should  have  lighter  work  in  school. 

Pupil-teachers  should  be  apprenticed  to  boards. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  speak  more  plainly. 

The  Education  Department  should  carry  out  com- 
pulsion. 

Police  should  act  as  attendance  officers. 

Teachers  should  have  fixed  salaries. 

The  supply  of  teachers  should  be  limited. 

Districts  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  be 
changed. 

Sub-inspectors  should  become  inspectors. 

There  should  be  more  inspectors. 

Her  Majesty's  inspectors  should  supervise  the  work 
of  the  sub-inspectors. 
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Circulars  A.  1  and  2. 
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CiRCDLABS  A.  1  aiid  2. 


voluntxkt 
Schools 


Schools  receiving  Annual 
Grants. 


No. 


Accom- 
modation. 


Average 
Attend  - 


Sclioots  which  have  seut 
in  Returns. 


No. 


Accom- 
modation. 


No.  on 
Books. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


Berk8 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Gloucestei  - 

Kent      - 

Lancashire  - 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Stafford 

Total  - 
Per  centage 


224 

398 
249 
351 
427 
4G7 
1,543 
244 
487 
440 


4,826 


39,854 

26,150 

71,108 

44,234 

35,576 

22,515 

107,100 

74,069 

83,441 

51,812 

101,603 

70,891 

636,532 

398,745 

47,055 

32,368 

74,528 

45,112 

124,039 

85,826 

1,320,836 

851,722 

— 

— 

179 
310 
197 
256 
332 
379 
1,180 
201 
391 
334 


3,759 

7S 


32,240 

26,805 

57,094 

47,635 

28,371 

23,804 

78,781 

73,011 

66,281 

55,648 

86,865 

79,688 

514,560 

430,326 

39,263 

34,632 

60,474 

49,648 

98,597 

88,109 

1,062,526 

909,306 

— 

- 

21,642 
36,220 
18,335 
52,864 
41,925 
61,254 
325,843 
26,779 
36,323 
67,970 


689,155 


No.  of  Schools  earning 


With  Average  Attendance 
not  exceeding  60. 
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4 

13 

16 

5 

2 

10 

7 

7 

34 

39 

— 

30 

4 

8 

26 

18 

3 

29 

3 

1 

11 

12 

— 

6 

9 

17 

29 

25 

1 

33 

U 

10 

32 

23 

1 

14 

8 

13 

28 

18 

3 

29 

3 

6 

18 

20 

— 

22 

6 

23 

39 

46 

1 

41 

7 

6 

16 

11 

2 

12 

57 

104 

249 

217 

13 

226 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boards. 


Berks 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Gloucester  ■ 

Kent- 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Stafford 


Bds. 


Total  - 
Per-centage    - 


138 
19 
49 
35 
64 
32 
33 
84 
36 


498 


Schs. 


14 
222 

25 
139 

84 
102 
187 

53 
121 
154 


1,101 


4,545 
40,060 

3,048 
73,487 
21,377 
23,573 
105,433 
19,943 
19,574 
77,647 


388,687 


3,524 
27,441 

2,060 
53,411 
16,870 
17,530 
77,232 
17,125 
13,453 
63,053 


291,699 


Bds.  iSchs. 


5  9 

109   !   185 


10 
40 
22 
54 


60 


15 

128 

61 

89 

181 

27        46 


91 


30      139 


385      944 

I 

77  I    - 


3,772 
33,956 
1,627 
69,707 
18,053 
21,549 
104,119 
18,529 
14,915 
71,362 


357,589 


3,970 
3 1,548 
1,250 
64,780 
18,579 
21,268 
101,051 
20,361 
14,263 
73,996 


351,066     271,087 


3,064 
24,109 

1,011 
50,928 
14,740 
16,101 
76,279 
16,184 
10,683 
57,988 
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Grant  per  Head. 


With  Average  AtttiMiance 
over  60. 


2 -a 


45 


1 

13 

24 

2 

9 

23 

- 

10 

18 

6 

22 

54 

6 

12 

39 

8 

21 

38 

0 

30 

129 

4 

7 

23 

4 

14 

61 

4 

19 

68 

157 


-w 

«0 

2 

■^ 

to 

-« 

•"■ 

ao 

CO 

«o 

o 

65 

^ 

«Q 

"^ 

-   o 


477 


44 

73 

35 

78 

76 

115 

337 

52 

81 

101 


992   |116 


30 
57 
23 
47 
56 
80 
453 
25 
45 
52 


868 


23? 


No.  of 

Schools  in 

which  Cost 

per  Head 

exceeded 

U.  15«.  9jd., 

the  Average 

for  England 

and  Wales. 


.   (0     . 

S  ?!  § 


O-SJi 


79 
113 

52 

64 
133 
154 
468 

6> 
153 

98 


1,376 


L'4 
51 
27 
17 
57 
39 
57 
37 
78 
29 


416 


Schools 

which 
conipldiii  of 
Hindrances 
in  the  Acts  to 
satisfactory 
Education. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Course  prescribed 

by  Code  suited  to 

Children  (a). 


Yes. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


No. 


No. 


32 
48 
28 
51 
71 
66 
305 
34 
63 
66 


764 


18 
16 
14 
20 
21 
17 
26 
17 
6 
20 


20- 


]31 
206 
125 
142 
201 
241 
700 
152 
274 
181 


2,353 


73 
66 
63 
55 
61 
64 
59 
76 
70 
54 


63- 


42 

92 

68 

113 

127 

118 

447 

41 

no 

144 


1,302 


Per 
cent. 


Cases  of  OTer-work. 


Schools. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


St  o 

O  '^ 

•J  M 

jj  s  s 

^  a  fc 

a  g  t^ 


23 

30 
35 
44' 
38 
81 
38 
20 
28 
43 


35- 


41 

81 

39 

115 

80 

109 

429 

40 

95 

80 


1,109 


23- 
26- 
20- 
45- 
24- 
29- 
36- 
20- 
24- 
24- 


30- 


19 
44 
20 
66 
50 
57 
266 
19 
45 
48 


634 


14 
30 
IC 
43 
37 
37 
199 
16 
25 
43 


460 


27 
51 
24 
80 
57 
85 
303 
25 
62 
60 


774 


Boards. 


02 


10 


°-e 


«2 

o 


21 


61 


151 


13 


>■  -^ 
O 


103 


26 


Boards. 


2 

19 

2 

17 

4 

16 

6 

2 

6 

9 


83 


40 
17 
20 
42 
18 
30 
21 
7 
10 
30 


22- 


4 
71 

4 
30 
16 
39 
21 
15 
40 
23 


263 


68- 


go- 

— 

— 

es- 

38 

35- 

40- 

5 

50- 

75- 

10 

25- 

73- 

6 

27- 

72- 

14 

26- 

73- 

7 

25- 

56- 

10 

87- 

67- 

18 

30- 

77- 

7 

23- 

1 

31 
3 

10 
7 

18 
5 
6 

13 

10 


115 


30- 


104 


20- 
28- 
30- 
25- 
32- 
33- 
18- 
22- 
22- 
33- 


13 


27- 


33 


14 
1 
3 
3 

12 
3 
3 
6 
7 


Bds. 

I 
22 
2 
7 
3 
12 
3 
5 
8 
8 


52        71 


(a)  104  Tolontary  echoob  and  7  boardi^  did  not  reply. 
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CiRCULAKS  A.  1  and  2. 


4. 

6. 

7. 

Satisfied  with  Administration  of 
Acts  and  Code. 

Managers. 

Schools  with  Maximum  Fee. 

VOLUKTART 

Number  of 
Parents 
who  are 

Managers. 

Boards 
which  hav 
appointee 
Manager 
to  Schoo 
under  Secti 
15  and  5! 
Act  1870 

No. 

No  reply. 

1 
s 

3ns    ^ 

Irf.  i  2d. 

1 

6d. 

9d. 

be 

.s 

1 

o 

ScnooLs. 

Yes. 

3d. 

4d. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent 

'         1 

Berks     - 

120 

67- 

39 

i 
1 

23- 

20 

11- 

36 

20 

69 

26 

56 

6 

2 

Devon 

205 

66- 

69 

22- 

36 

13- 

135 

— 

3 

30 

92 

79 

46 

44 

12 

— 

4 

)>orset    - 

143 

73- 

34 

17- 

20 

10- 

48 

— 

— 

38 

84 

41 

18 

12 

4 

— 

— 

Durbam 

135 

53- 

98 

38- 

23 

9- 

135 

— 

1 

— 

5 

56 

94 

59 

11 

— 

30 

Gloucester 

209 

63- 

81 

24-1 
i 

43 

13- 

56 

— 

1 

17 

142 

81 

38 

44 

6 

— 

3 

Kent  - 

262 

69- 

1 

69 

18- 

48 

13- 

61 

— 

1 

1 

81 

158 

44 

63 

23 

2 

6 

Lancashire 

639 

54- 

448 

i 
38- 

93 

8- 

750 

— 

9 

2 

25 

201 

388 

465 

58 

7 

25 

l^eicester    -        -  j 

140 

70- 

29 

14- 

:V2 

16- 

110 

— 

5 

3 

43 

78 

36 

29 

4 

— 

3 

Lincoln  - 

269 

69- 

64 

16- 

58 

15- 

204 

— 

2 

4 

97 

111 

89 

69 

9 

2 

8 

Staflford      - 

1    193 

58- 

103 

31- 

38 

11- 

186 

— 

1 

2 

50 

90 

109 

61 

13 

' 

7 

Total 

i 

2,315 

62- 

1,034 

27- 

41U 

11- 

1,721 

— 

23 

117 

688 

921 

862 

902 

146 

12 

88 

BOilKDB. 

3 

60- 

f 

I 
2 

40- 

3 

'■:i'i 

i    ■' 

1 

!            1 
1 

Berks      - 



-i 

Devon 

66 

59- 

28 

26- 

16 

15- 

— 

- 

— 

9 

30 

29 

19 

20        2      — 

— 

Dorset 

5 

50- 

:  3 

30- 

>> 

20- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

6 

2 

1 

1        1 

— 

Durham 

28 

70- 

10 

25- 

2 

5- 

— 

6 

— 

— 

2 

6 

15 

13         1         1 

2 

Gloucester 

18 

82- 

'_    4 

IS- 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

8 

9 

2 

S 

1 

— 

— 

Kent 

37 

68- 

8 

IS- 

9 

17- 

— 

3 

— 

— 

13 

25 

7 

5 

2 

— 

2 

Lancashire 

18 

64- 

7 

25- 

3 

11- 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

9 

11 

4 

,    4 

— 

— 

Leicester 

25 

92 

1 

4- 

I 

4 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

15 

8 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Lincoln 

39 

65 

14 

23- 

7 

12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

17 

17 

17 

— 

— 

1 

Stafford 

20 

1 

67 

8 

27 

•i 

6 

1      , 
—           -  ;        2  ' 

'          — 

— 

4 

15 

8 

2 

1 

— 

— 

Tctal 

1 

1,    258 

1 

67 

y3 

•J  2 

44 

11 

- 

21 

— 

10 

89 

120 

82 

68 

10 

i 

1 
1 

5 

;         1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

407 


Fees. 

Causes  of  Variation  (o). 

Schunls     in     which 
some    Fees     have 
been  remitted. 

Paid  without 
difficulty  (6). 

bchools     m    which 
Objections  to  Fees 
have    been     made 
by  some  Parents. 

which  a  Charge  for 
Books  IS  made. 

Age. 

Standard 

or 

Class. 

Means 

and 
Status  of 
Parent. 

No.  in 
Family. 

In 
Parish 
or  not. 

Half 
Time. 

Yes. 

No. 

Less 
than 
3d. 

3d. 
to 
9d. 

9d. 
to 
2s. 

2s. 
and 
over. 

o 

a 

< 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

m      Per 
^"-  cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

16 

9- 

16 

9- 

64 

36- 

45 

25- 

S 

3- 

_ 

58 

157 

88- 

19 

11- 

19 

13 

41 

10 

5 

. 

29 

9- 

52 

17- 

167 

54- 

66 

21- 

8 

3- 

— 

— 

107 

264 

85- 

36 

12- 

43 

25 

69 

40 

10 

16 

18 

9' 

16 

8- 

74 

38- 

60 

BO- 

3 

2- 

— 

— 

49 

171 

87- 

26 

13- 

10 

20 

40 

27 

3 

— 

45 

IB- 

iSi 

53- 

9 

4- 

20 

S' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

170 

192 

75- 

54 

21- 

65 

7 

32 

86 

36 

— 

25 

S' 

59 

18- 

74 

22- 

142 

43- 

10 

3- 

— 

— 

106 

268 

81- 

60 

'.8- 

57 

28 

69 

36 

9 

19 

25 

7- 

.^1 

15- 

103 

27- 

164 

43- 

9 

2- 

— 

— 

108 

337 

89- 

40 

11- 

30 

15 

78 

46 

9 

83 

453     38- 

807 

68- 

116 

10' 

101 

9- 

— 

— 

87 

7- 

493 

842 

71- 

308 

26- 

169 

54 

195 

429 

179 

37 

8       4- 

.50 

25- 

63 

31- 

56 

28- 

5 

2- 

~ 

— 

50 

161 

80- 

33 

16- 

7 

16 

46 

36 

6 

31 

46 

12- 

70 

18- 

144 

37- 

188 

48- 

7 

2- 

— 

— 

138 

322 

82- 

60 

15- 

19 

24 

86 

76 

13 

74 

32 

10- 

171 

51- 

76 

23- 

65 

19- 

3 

1-  , 

— 

— 

133 

214 

64- 

116 

35- 

16 

60 

74 

70 

10 

— 

697 

19- 

1,427 

38- 

890 

24- 

907 

24- 

50 

1- 

87 

2- 

1,412 

2,928 

78- 

752 

20- 

435 

261 

730 

856 

280 

210 

Bds. 

Bds 

1 

20- 

2 

40- 

— 

— 

1 

20- 

1 

20- 

— 

— 

2 

4 

80- 

1 

20- 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

36 

33- 

7 

6- 

71 

65- 

29 

27- 

2 

2- 

— 

— 

58 

94 

86- 

14 

13- 

30 

3 

21 

19 

S 

3 

2 

20- 

1 

10- 

3 

30- 

— 

— 

1 

10- 

— 

— 

4 

7 

70- 

3 

30- 

3 

— 

1 

1 

— 

1 

10 

25- 

20 

5U- 

— 

— 

5 

23- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

21 

53- 

13 

34- 

10 

1 

U 

10 

5 

— 

6 

27- 

2 

9- 

5 

23- 

7 

32- 

3 

14- 

— 

— 

9 

16 

73- 

ri 

27- 

."» 

— 

7 

3 

— 

— 

8 

15- 

10 

19- 

19 

35- 

22 

41- 

3 

6- 

— 

— 

39 

41 

76- 

11 

20- 

7 

— 

7 

3 

-- 

1 

7 

a.")- 

18 

C4- 

I 

4-!     2 
1 

7- 

1 

— 

— 

20 

24 

86- 

i 

14- 

•S 

1 

4 

10 

3 

~ 

5 

19- 

2        7 

:; 

H- 

7 

26- 

1|     4- 

— 

— 

23 

19 

70- 

8 

30- 

1 

— 

12 

1 

1 

3 

19 

32- 

13 

22- 

23 

38- 

24 

40* 

i 
3  1     5- 

— 

— 

38 

44 

73- 

16 

27- 

9 

3 

18 

10 

1 

.j 

9 
lOT 

30- 

27- 

14 

47- 
23- 

1 

3- 

2 

7- 

2]     7- 

— 

— 

27 

13 

43- 

16 

53- 

» 

5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

H9 

126 

.3V 

99 

26- 

16        4- 

— 

257 

283 

74- 

92 

24- 

77 

14 

87 

60 

15 

111 

(a)  More  than  one  cause  may  operate  in  a  school.       (A)  79  volimtarv  schools  and  10  boards  did  not  reply  to  thin  i|U«!ition. 
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CiECULABS  A  1.  and  2. 


10 


la 


13 


VOLVNTART 
SCIIOOLR. 


Schools  which  have  sustained 
Diminution  of  Grant  from 

the  Uperation  of  the 
17s.  6d.  Limit  (Article  114). 


Number. 


Berks 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Gloucester 

Kent  - 

Lancashire 

Leicester 

Lincoln 

Stafford 

Total  - 


Per 
cent. 


Amount 

of 
Grant. 


Amount 
deducted. 


Per 
cent, 


36 
23 
28 
31 
31 
188 


31 


30 


434 


12 


2,094 


£ 
83 


5,577        267 


3,487 
7,926 
7,101 
8,227 
77,967 
5,882 
5,706 
9,941 


133,908 


313 
373 
342 


455      6 
3,294  I  4 

! 

311   i   5 
397 

484  I   5 


6,319 


Should  Duly  of  payius  Fee.s 
to  V'oluutary  Schools  for  Poor 
Children  be  transferred  from 
Guardians  to  School  Boards?* 


Yes. 


No. 


No 
reply. 


No. 


Per 

cent 


IB 


51 


16 


75 


47 

496 

23 

28 

111 


935 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


9- 

96 

17- 

175 

8- 

113 

29- 

117 

22- 

177 

12- 

257 

42- 

403 

12- 

127 

7- 

275 

33- 

182 

25- 

1,922 

54 


56 


57 


46 


53 


34' 


63' 


70' 


55- 


51 


No. 


Per 
cent 


67 
84 
68 
64 


83 
75 
192      16 


37 


27- 


35- 


25 


25' 


20 


51 


41 


813 


25 


12 


22 


Conscience 
Clause. 


Chil- 
dren 
with- 
drawn . 


Com- 
plaints 

of 
Viola- 
tion. 


32 

342 

186 

380 

122 

632 

1,155 

93 

66 

214 


3,222 


Does  present  System 

of  Kducation  tend 

to  indispose  or  unfit 

Children  for  Manual 

Employment  (a). 


Yes. 


No. 


No.     ^^l     No. 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 


54 
73 
35 
42 
82 
86 
228 
38 
61 
66 


765 


30- 

115 

64- 

24- 

222 

72- 

18- 

124 

63- 

16' 

203 

79- 

25- 

231 

70- 

23- 

258 

68- 

19- 

896 

76- 

19- 

160 

80- 

16- 

323 

83- 

20- 

162 

49- 

20- 

2,694 

72- 

Boards. 


Berks 


Devon 
Dorset    - 
Durham      - 
Gloucester 
Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicester    - 
Lincoln  - 
Stafford 
Total  - 


Bds. 


16 


61 


•  80  schools  state  they  prefer  payment  by  School  Attendance  Committee. 
\ 


16 


8,633 

52 

23,861 

3,059 

2,159 
32,045 
12,347 

1,667 
11,612 


95,435 


293 
4 

398 
67 
48 

636 

153 
62 

381 


2,042 


15 


22 


20 


282 


49 


466 


23 


14 


6 
10 


20' 


21 


10' 


27' 


26' 


22 


17' 


IS' 


27 


.■!0I 


3 

60 

81 

74 

9 

90 

31 

78 

16 

73 

39 

72 

26 

93 

21 

78 

48 

80 

90' 


(a)  300  voluntary  schools  and  14  boards  did  not  reply  to  Question  13. 
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Schools  which  approve  of 
Practical  InRtruction. 


Indus- 
tries or 

Use 
of  Tools. 


Domestic 
Duties 
(Girls). 


Cookery. 


14 


Cookery  taught. 


Schools. 


Cost. 


15  and  16 


Most  frequent  Recommendations 
respecting  Attendance  at  School. 


Age 


Attendance. 


Full 
time. 


Half 
time. 


Standard 


'"AtS.tr        forExempti^ 


Partial. 


Total. 


18 


Compulsion  applied  (6). 


Fairly  and 
effectively. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Fairly  only. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


Neither. 


No. 


Per 
cent. 


18 
49 
20 
40 
72 
74 
295 
35 
59 
93 


755 


.57 

90 

51 

94 

125 

124 

385 

68 

117 

142 


1,253 


71 
116 

51 
130 
142 
162 
477 

76 
109 
178 


50 


1,512 


84 


45 


12 
12  &  13 

12 

13 
12&13 
12  &  13 
10,11,12 
12  &  13 
11,12,13 
12  &  13 


14 


13 


13 


14 


3&  4 


5 
4&  5 


13  &  14       3&4 


14 
13  &  14 

13 
12,13,14 
13  &  1 


4 
3&4 

4 
3&4 
S&4 


4&5 

5 
5&6 

5 
4&5 
5&6 


98 

10- 

9 

5- 

64 

93 

30- 

34 

Il- 

175 

58 

29- 

36 

ls- 

93 

98 

38- 

28 

11- 

US 

89 

27- 

48 

14- 

175 

145 

38- 

3 

1- 

203 

588 

50- 

78 

7- 

489 

98 

49- 

15 

7- 

86 

172 

44- 

8 

2- 

199 

145 

43- 

17 

5- 

165 

1,584 

42- 

276 

7- 

1,762 

36- 
56. 
47- 
44- 
5S- 
54- 
41- 
48- 
50- 
49- 

47- 


17 


12 
14 
7 
10 
11 


90 


28 
5 
16 
6 
19 
11 
U 
16 
14 


126 


4 
23 

7 
25 
17 
10 
14 
18 


142 


Boards. 
1 

1 


21 


30 


210 
23 


200 


12 

14 

12&13 

13 

13 

14 

12 

13 

12  &  13 

18&14 

13 


10 


10 


11,12,13 
13 


13 
13 
13 

12,13,14 
13 


3&4 


3&4 


3&4 
3 


5 
4&5 


4&5 


5 
4&5 


o     5. '■202. 


(J>)  137  voluntary  schools  did  not  reply  to  Question  18. 

3F 


ClKCDLAR   A.    3. 
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1 

\ 

a 

4 

VOIUNTABT 

Schools  giving 
Religious  Instruction. 

Religions  Instruction  given 

Registers  marked 

Schools 
in  which 

some 

Children 

are 

Schools. 

DaUy. 

Not 
at  all. 

No 
reply. 

By  Teacher. 

By  other 

Persons  as 

well  as 

Teacher. 

Throughout 
the  School 

at  the 
same  time. 

Before 
Religious 
Teaching. 

After 
Religious 
Teaching. 

Both  before 
and  after 
Religious 
Teaching. 

habitually 

absent 

from 

I'.eligious 

Teaching. 

Berks 

179 

— 

— 

179 

121 

177 

17 

138 

24 

6 

Devon    - 

306 

1 

3 

306 

176 

302 

27 

244 

39 

31 

Dorset 

197 

— 

— 

197 

139 

195 

22 

160 

13 

11 

Darbam  - 

247 

3 

1 

247 

108 

233 

22 

212 

15 

24 

Gloucester 

330 

1 

1 

330 

207 

329 

36 

251 

41 

13 

Kent 

376 

1 

2 

373 

268 

366 

35 

231 

110 

33 

Lancashire 

1,069 

93 

18 

1,071 

477 

1,054 

62 

913 

130 

CI 

Iieicester  - 

198 

1        1 

2 

198 

116 

198 

18 

169 

11 

9 

Viinpoln 

389 

'        I 

1 

388 

242 

385 

27 

336 

22 

11 

Stafford      - 

331 

1 

2 

329 

225 

329 

20 

271 

38 

C 

Total  - 

3,622 

102 

30 

3,618 

2,079 

3,568 

286 

2,925 

443 

205 

Per-centage  - 

96 

— 

— 

96 

55 

— 

S 

IS 

12 

— 

Boards. 

Boardfi. 

Berks 

5 

— 

— 

s 

1 

5 

— 

5 

— 

— 

Devon     - 

105 

3 

• 

102 

22 

100 

4 

98 

,1 

— 

Dorset 

10 

— 

— 

IQ 

1 

10 

— 

9 

1 

— 

Durham  - 

36 

2 

1 

34 

\        _ 

34 

1 

29 

6 

4 

Gloucester  - 

22 

_ 

- 

21 

3 

22 

— 

21 

1 

1 

Kent 

40 

9 

— 

.'")4 

7 

52 

o 

33 

18 

5 

Lancashire 

22 

n 

— 

22 

— 

22 

1 

19 

1 

4 

Leicester 

22 

.5 

— 

27 

G 

27    j 

1 

23 

3 

— 

Lincoln 

51 

8 

1 

.53 

2 

54 

2 

54 

1 

— 

Stafford  - 

30 

— 

— 

30 

1 

30 

— 

27 

3 

2 

Total  - 

348 

33 

3 

358 

43 

356 

11 

318 

37 

16 

Per-centage  - 

90 

— 

— 

93 

il 

— 

3 

S3 

10 

— 
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5 

6 

7 

i 

S 

Religious  Instruction  of 

Time  for  Religious 

Teaching 

encroached  upon 

when  Government 

Inspection  is 

pending. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

Examination  of 
Religions 
Teaching. 

Schools  in  which  it  is  stated 
Parents  desire 

Schools  satisfied  with 
Encouragement  given  by 
State  to  Moral  Training. 

Schools 

with 

Pupil 

Teachers 

Religious  Instnic- 
tion  given 

With 
Schools. 

Sepa- 
rately. 

Schools.    Extent. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Children 
with- 
drawn. 

Religious 
Training. 

Moral 
Training. 

Yes.                No. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

w      i  Per 
^°-   jcent. 

70 

8 

62 

35 

Slight 

158 

18 

163 

91- 

159 

89- 

70 

39- 

82 

46- 

140 

21 

100 

94 

Slight 

174 

314 

282 

91- 

285 

92- 

117 

38- 

154 

50* 

84 

11 

69 

41 

Shght 

177 

106 

183 

93- 

179 

91- 

gg 

50- 

77 

39" 

170 

21 

149 

118 

Slight 

182 

159 

244 

95- 

249 

97- 

100 

39- 

114 

45- 

146 

24 

122 

65 

Slight 

273 

33 

298 

90- 

297 

89- 

139 

42- 

157 

47- 

188 

21 

156 

93 

SUgh 

349 

152 

358 

94- 

358 

94- 

157 

41- 

166 

44- 

866 

66 

654 

518 

Slight 

857 

682 

1,026 

■87- 

1,072 

gi- 

507 

43' 

562 

48- 

98 

13 

84 

61 

Slight 

190 

72 

190 

95- 

191 

gs- 

93 

46' 

86 

43- 

155 

14 

129 

119 

Slight 

334 

76 

374 

96- 

375 

96- 

202 

52- 

149 

38- 

224 

18 

203 

117 

Slight 

282 

205 

320 

96- 

321 

96- 

127 

38- 

176 

58- 

2,141 

217 

1,728 

1,261 

— 

2,976 

1,817 

3,438 

92- 

3,486 

93- 

1,611 

46- 

1,723 

48- 

— 

10* 

SI 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boards. 

Boards. 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

4 

80- 

4 

80- 

2 

40- 

— 

— 

102 

12 

28 

34 

Slight 

52 

Some 

76 

70- 

76 

70- 

63 

58- 

20 

18' 

2 

— 

1 

2 

Slight 

4 

1 

7 

70- 

7 

70- 

6 

60- 

3 

30- 

31 

1.'. 

8 

12 

SUght 

7 

33 

25 

63- 

25 

63- 

27 

68- 

10 

25- 

15 

6 

5 

6 

Slight 

10 

6 

19 

86- 

18 

82- 

12 

55- 

10 

45- 

37 

n 

7 

18 

Slight 

15 

2 

47 

87- 

48 

89- 

38 

70- 

14 

26- 

23 

6 

10 

5 

Slight 

7 

2.56 

22 

79- 

24 

86- 

22 

79- 

4 

14- 

15 

5 

3 

4 

Slight 

7 

— 

23 

85- 

24 

89- 

19 

70- 

7 

25- 

24 

11 

6 

12 

Slight 

8 

3 

50 

83- 

52 

87- 

39 

65- 

12 

20- 

24 

5 

14 

10 

Slight 

12 

2 

26 

87- 

25 

83- 

17 

.57- 

6 

20- 

265 

67 

84 

103 

— 

123 

303 

299 

78- 

303 

79- 

245 

64- 

8G 

22- 

— 

S5* 

32 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

*  Per-centage  on  schools  and  boards  with  pupiReaohers . 

3F  2 
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W  E  T  U  R  N     D. 


HEAD    TEACHERS. 


Summary  of  the  12  Districts,  with  Per-centages. 


Shmmart  of  Opinions  on  Acts,  Code,  and  Administration  (given  in  Answers  to  Questions  1,  5, 

and   19),  arrangod  in  the  order  of  frequency. 


Circular  D.  was  sent  to  the  head  teachers  (of  depart- 
ments) in  3,130  schools.  Replies  were  received  from 
3,496  head  teachers  of  departments.  The  following 
summary  gives  briefly  the  opinions  (which  are  stated 
nioie  at  length  in  the  report  on  each  district)  for  all 
cases  in  which  those  opinions  occur  more  than  10  times. 
TTnder  each  head  the  first  opinions  are  numerous,  and 
they  gradually  decline  to  the  above  limit  at  the  end. 

Acts. 

Compulsion  is  inefBcient. 

The  aj;e  and  standard  of  exemption  should  be  raised. 

Half-time  should  be  abolished. 

The  byelaws  should  be  made  uniform. 

Heavier  fines  for  iiTegularity  should  be  inflicted. 

Employers  of  children  under  the  legal  age  should  be 
punished. 

The  system  of  paying  the  foes  of  poor  children  needs 
revision. 

Regular  attendance  should  be  encouraged  by  prizes 
and  remission  of  fees. 

Education  should  be  free. 

The  Acts  need  consolidation. 

Voluntary  schools  should  be  put  on  an  equality  with 
board  schools,  and  receive  a  share  of  rates. 

There  should  be  special  courts  for  school  cases. 

Compulsory  attendance  should  begin  at  an  earlier 
age. 

Exemption  shordd  be  based  on  attendance. 

Parents,  not  schools,  should  sufier  for  irregular 
attendance. 

School  board  areas  should  be  enlarged. 

The  cumulative  vote  should  be  abolished. 

The  Education,  Factory,  and  Mining  Acts  should  be 
assimilated. 

There  should  bo  a  census  of  children  of  school  age. 

The  qualifications  of  members  of  school  boards  should 
be  raised. 

Voluntary  schools  should  receive  larger  grants. 

Dame  schools  should  be  supervised  or  abolished. 

Boards  and  school  attendance  committees  should 
have  power  to  appeal  against  the  decisions  of  magis- 
trates. 

Special  schools  for  wastrels  and  truants  should  b« 
provided. 


The  Education  Department  should  fix  the  standard 
of  exemption. 

All  certificateB  of  exemption  should  be  signed  by 
teachers. 

Honour  certificates  should  be  revived. 

Fees  of  irregular  children  should  be  raised. 

The  cost  of  prosecution  should  be  reduced. 

There  should  be  the  option  of  paying  rates  or 
subscribing  to  voluntary  schools. 

Exemption  should  be  based  on  standards  only 

Schools  ought  not  to  be  rated. 

Cose. 

Payment  by  results  should  be  abolished. 

The  merit  grant  should  bo  abolished. 

There  should  be  complete  liberty  of  classification. 

Arithmetic  should  be  simpler. 

Too  many  reading  books  are  required. 

The  22  weeks'  system  should  be  abolished. 

A  larger  fixed  grant  should  be  paid  on  average 
attendance. 

The  work  of  the  upper  standards  is  too  difiSoult. 

The  examination  should  be  simplified  for  country 
schools  and  poor  town  schools. 

Grammar  (English)  is  too  difficult. 

The  requirements  of  the  Code  are  too  severe,  and 
induce  cramming. 

The  17«.  6i.  limit  should  be  abolished. 

The  examination  should  be  simplified  for  poor  and 
dull  children. 

There  should  be  liberty  to  withhold-  children  from 
examination. 

Sewing  should  be  easier. 

Individual  examination  should  give  place  to  class 
examination. 

The  examination  of  half-timers  should  be  more 
lenient. 

There  should  be  free  choice  of  class  subjects. 

Irregular  children  should  be  excluded  from  the 
examination. 

Geography  should  be  simplified. 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  bad  weather  and 
epidemics. 

Spelling  is  too  difficult. 

The  drawing  examination  is  too  severe. 
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Young  ohildreii  Bbonld  be  treated  with  more  leniency. 

The  work  of  girls  should  be  reduced. 

The  standaid  system  should  be  abolished. 

Infant  boy-  should  not  be  taught  sewing. 

Dictation  should  be  given  from  the  literary  reader. 

There  should  be  a  syllabus  for  infants. 

After  six  woeks  absence  names  should  be  removed 
from  registers. 

The  examinati  >ii  uf  Welsh  children  should  be  modi- 
fied on  account  of  the  bi-lingual  difficulty. 

There  should  be  fewer  changes  in  the  Code,  and  it 
should  be  simplified. 

Technical  and  scientific  teaching  needs  encourage- 
ment. 

Dictation  should  be  given  out  by  the  teacher,  who 
should  take  a  part  in  the  examination. 

Bight  should  be  made  the  age  for  Standard  I. 

Notice  should  be  given  of  all  changes  in  the  Code. 

The  per-centage  system  should  be  abolished. 

Overtime  in  schools  should  be  prohibited. 

There  should  be  a  syllabus  for  class  subjects,  and 
these  should  be  simplified. 

Schools  should  be  made  more  attractive  to  children. 

Drawing  should  be  examined  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

There  should  be  fewer  object  lessons  (less  kinder- 
garten). 

Composition  should  be  made  easier. 

Special  schools  should  be  provided  for  half-timers. 

Writing  and  spelling  should  be  separated  in  exami- 
nation. 

The  standard  and  labour  pass  should  be  assimilated. 

Night  schools  should  bo  encouraged,  and  should  have 
a  separate  syllabus. 

The  work  of  infants  should  be  reduced. 

There  should  be  fewer  subjects  of  examination. 

Specific  subjects  should  be  made  easier. 

Singing  should  be  simplified. 

The  step  from  Standard  III.  to  Standard  IV.  should 
be  easier. 

The  Education  Department  should  choose  the 
dictation. 

Corporal  punishment  should  be  recognised. 

The  number  presented  for  examination  should  be  a 
per-centage  of  the  number  on  the  books. 

Shorthand,  mensuration,  and  book-keeping  should  be 
taught. 

Drill,  calisthenics,  and  hygiene  should  be  taught. 

Poetry  should  be  excluded  from  English  or  simpli- 
fied. 

There  should  be  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

There  should  be  no  individual  examination  of 
infants. 

Examination  by  sample  should  be  abolished. 

Administration. 

Pressure  is  required  to  compel  magistrates,  local 
authorities,  and  attendance  officers  to  carry  out  the 
Education  Acts. 

There  is  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  method 
and  standard  of  examination. 


Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  should  be  practical  men, 
selected  from  elementary  teachers. 

The  minimum  staff  should  be  increased. 

rhere  should  be  a  minister  of  education. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  should  not  exceed  the  Code 
or  their  instructions ;  should  be  less  severe  and  more 
considerate,  and  should  have  less  power. 

Teachers  should  have  security  of  tenure. 

The  examination  papers  should  be  returned. 

The  endorsement  of  parchment  certificates  should 
cease. 

The  Education  Department  should  carry  out  com- 
pulsion. 

The  examination  should  be  less  hurried. 

There  should  be  a  court  of  appeal  for  teachers. 

Attendance  officers  should  be  more  numerous. 

Managers  and  teachers  desire  more  power  and 
freedom. 

Visits  without  notice  should  be  more  frequent. 

Persons  interested  in  juvenile  labour  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  members  of  school  attendance  com- 
mittees. 

Police  should  act  as  attendance  officers. 

A  larger  staff  should  be  provided  in  small  schools. 

The  results  of  pupil-teacher  examinations  should  bo 
made  known  sooner. 

Boards  and  school  attendance  committees  need  to  be 
reconstituted. 

The  age  of  appointment  and  salary  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors'  assistants  should  be  raised. 

A  Government  inspector  of  attendance  should  be 
appointed. 

Local  anthorities  should  have  less  power. 

The  supply  of  teachers  should  be  limited. 

The  reports  and  grants  should  follow  examination 
more  quickly. 

Pupil-teachers  ought  not  to  count  on  the  staft'  during 
first  years,  and  they  should  have  less  work. 

Parents  should  be  supplied  with  copies  of  the  Acts. 

Teachers  should  have  fixed  salaries  and  pensions. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors'  assistants  should  have  less 
power. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  should  be  punctual  at 
examinations ;  their  districts  should  be  changed,  and 
their  instructions  made  public. 

A  higher  standard  of  efficiency  should  be  required 
for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

School  attendance  committees  should  be  abolished. 

Attendance  officers  should  have  power  of  arrest. 

Attendance  officers  should  have  same  power  as 
factory  inspectors. 

Teachers  should  have  less  clerical  work. 

Managers  should  have  less  power. 

Pupil-teachers  should  serve  a  longer  apprenticeship. 

Local  authorities  should  have  more  power. 

Examination  and  inspection  should  take  place  on 
difl'erent  days. 

Factory  inspectors  should  be  made  to  do  their 
duty. 

Certificates  of  birth  should  be  issued  only  by 
registrars. 


CiBcci-AB  D.  1. — (Head  Teachers.) 
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1 

2 

Cases  of  Ov 

MN 

Course  prescribed 

by  Code  suited  to 

Children  (a). 

erwork. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Depart- 
ments 
ni.ikinp 

District*. 

Total 
Number 

of 
Schools 
receiving 
Annual 

Schools 

which 

have  sent 

ill 
Returns. 

Depart- 
ments 
(with 
Head 

Complaints 

of  Hindrances 

in  the  Acts  to 

Satisfactory 

Education. 

Yes. 

No 

Depart- 
ments 
in  which 

Grants. 

(Appen- 
dix to 
Report 

1884-5.) 

Teachers) 
in  those 
Schools. 

uiiy 
Com- 
plaint. 

Teachers. 

Pupil 
Teachers. 

some 
Scholars 
are  said 
to  be 
over- 
worked. 

1 

1 

Oi  a 

s 

1 

S 

3 

ft  p 

^             If 

1 

1   bo 

S32 

1 
s 
^ 

Yorkshire,  W.R. 

1,356 

1,101 

81- 

1,440 

431 

so- 

926 

64- 

476 

33- 

496 

34- 

267 

125 

327 

Chelsea  - 

92 

52 

57- 

101 

18 

ls- 

80 

79- 

17 

17- 

26 

26- 

16 

8 

15 

Greenwich 

87 

64 

74- 

140 

72 

51- 

102 

73- 

38 

27- 

70 

50- 

52 

5 

54 

Sonthwark 

67 

46 

70- 

100 

29 

29- 

63 

63- 

36 

36- 

35 

35- 

27 

8 

24 

Bedfordshire 

145 

124 

86- 

150 

49 

33- 

79 

.53- 

67 

45- 

38 

25- 

25 

12 

14 

Olamorgan 

108 

57 

53- 

103 

19 

18- 

60 

58- 

41 

40- 

22 

21- 

15 

10 

12 

Snssez 

422 

362 

86- 

476 

126 

26- 

307 

64- 

138 

29- 

168 

35- 

90 

22 

118 

Watshire 

355 

316 

89- 

374 

82 

22- 

227 

61- 

135 

36- 

77 

21- 

41 

15 

46 

Merioneth 

73 

52 

71- 

60 

8 

13- 

22 

37- 

37 

62- 

17 

28- 

11 

10 

9 

Birkenhead 

25 

18 

72- 

36 

18 

50- 

10 

28- 

25 

69- 

11 

Bi- 

9 

5 

7 

West  Ham 

25 

22 

88- 

53 

39 

74- 

23 

43- 

30 

57- 

20 

as- 

16 

10 

15 

Warwickshire 

.375 

315 

84- 

463 

206 

44- 

264 

57- 

188 

41- 

153 

33- 

96 

61 

92 

Total 

3,130 

2,529 

81- 

3,496 

1,097 

31- 

2,163 

62- 

1,228 

35- 

1,133 

32- 

66.') 

291 

733 

(a)  109  give  no  reply. 


7(/> 

9 

Departments 

adequately  supplied  with 

Appliances  (a). 

Schools  (Departments)  which  have 

sustained  a  Diminution  of  Grant  under 

ns.  6d.  Limit. 

Super- 

Approved  (6). 

Mode  of 

Yes. 

Jaiily. 

No. 

Number. 

In  these  the  Loss  was 
borne  by 

Yes. 

No. 

Teacher 
only. 

Teacher 

and 

State. 

Teacher. 

Committee. 

Both. 

1 

3 
iZi 

.1    tit 

1 

a 

3 

14  a 
S 

1 

3 
J2i 

if 

1 

3 

EU    3 

.2 

a 

3 

■a 

3 

4 

^g 

a 

3 

ft  a 

a 

c 

ft   0 

1 

a 

if 

a 

-1 

1 

3 

c5 

u    ^ 

,?  S 
ft  a 

o 

Yorkshire,  W.B. 

1,261 

88- 

97 

7- 

49 

3- 

128 

9- 

16 

12- 

74 

58- 

38 

30- 

1,146 

80- 

102 

7- 

157 

13- 

189 

17- 

Chelsea 

90 

89- 

9 

9- 

2 

2- 

2 

■i- 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

2 

100- 

87 

86- 

7 

7- 

16 

18- 

16 

IS- 

Greenwich 

132 

94- 

4 

3- 

3 

2- 

4 

3- 

— 

— 

3 

75- 

1 

25- 

123 

86- 

10 

7- 

36 

29- 

22 

17- 

Sonthwark 

98 
136 

98- 
91- 

1 
5 

1- 
8- 

1 
9 

1- 
6- 

6 
14 

6- 

9- 

: 

— 

4 

67- 
64- 

2 
S 

33- 
36- 

78 
130 

78- 

87- 

9 

4 

9- 
3- 

12 
20 

15- 
16- 

11 
25 

14- 
19- 

Bedfordshire 



9 

Glamorgan 

91 

sa- 

3 

3- 

4 

4- 

34 

33- 

5 

15- 

27 

79- 

2 

6- 

94 

91- 

2 

2- 

9 

9- 

12 

13- 

Snssex 

419 

gs- 

28 

6- 

19 

4- 

30 

6- 

4 

13- 

16 

54- 

10 

33- 

417 

8S- 

20 

4- 

46 

11- 

69 

17- 

Wiltshire 

349 

93- 

3 

1- 

22 

6- 

28 

7- 

1 

4- 

16 

57- 

11 

.39- 

320 

86- 

8 

2- 

66 

17- 

90 

28- 

Merioneth 

43 

72- 

7 

12- 

10 

17- 

5 

8- 

1 

20-         3 

60- 

1 

20- 

49 

82- 

3 

5- 

7 

15- 

8 

16- 

Birkenhead 

28 

78- 

4 

11- 

3 

8- 

13 

38- 

1 

8-{      10 

77- 

2 

15- 

36 

100- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3- 

West  Ham 

52 

98- 

1 

2- 

- 

— 

3 

6- 

3 

100- 

— 

— 

49 

92- 

2 

4- 

— 

— 

8 

17- 

Warwickshire     - 

395 

85- 

87 

8- 

15 

3- 

69 

15- 

2 

3- 

48 

70- 

19 

27- 

408 

88- 

9 

2- 

86 

9- 

70 

17- 

Total 

3,094 

89- 

199 

6- 

137 

4- 

336 

10- 

30 

9- 

213 

68- 

93 

28- 

2,987 

84- 

176 

5- 

395 

13- 

521 

18- 

(o)  66  give  no  reply. 


(6)  383  give  no  reply. 
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Satisfied  with 

Administration  of  Acts 

and  Code.* 


Yes. 


,0 
S 


a-i  a 


No. 


No 
reply. 


. 

. 

pi 

£ 

a 

0 

^ 

P-l   o 


Salaries.f 


Fixed. 


Oi  a 


Dependent 
on  Fees 

and 
Grant. 


Ph  a 


Fees. 


Paid  without 
Difficulty.§ 


Yes. 


J   be 


No. 


s 


^Oh  a 


Extras.J 


&4  a 


Depart- 
ments in 

which 
objection 
has  been 
made  to 
Fees  or 
Extras 
by  some 
Parents. 


1  sc 

Xt  a 


Depart- 
ments in 

which 
Charge  is 
made  for 

Books. 


.0 
s 


Si  o 


Beplies 

preferring 

one  Fee  to 

cover  all 

Charges. 


^ 


Ph  a 


475 
40 
26 
30 
62 
41 

181 

127 

12 

6 

19 

142 


1,161 


as: 

13 

56 

18 

52 

30 

197 

130 

28 

28 

13 

188 


308 
20 
11 
27 
24 
25 
68 
94 
12 

6 
83 


468 
78 

116 
81 
65 
41 

210 

164 

12 

22 

5 

193 


33- 
77- 
83- 
81- 
43' 
40- 
44. 
44. 
20- 
61- 
9- 
42- 


33-    1,290      37-       678      19-   1,455      41-    1,944      56-   2,332      67-    1,117      32 


895 
23 
23 
18 
84 
60 

260 

205 
48 
14 
48 

266 


979  '  68- 


67 

66 

78 

56 

35 

35 

96 

64 

60  !  58 


369 

78 

293 

78 

19 

32 

12 

33 

25 

47 

299 

65 

450 
32 
60 
64 
53 
37 
97 
76 
39 
24 
28 

157 


556 

28 

7 

11 

54 

6 

186 

129 

18 

17 

18 

147 


28- 
5- 
11- 
86- 
6- 
39- 
34- 
30' 
47' 
34' 
32- 


272 

19- 

16 

16- 

44 

31- 

50 

50- 

51 

34- 

27 

26- 

90 

19- 

52 

14- 

34 

57- 

12 

33- 

22 

42- 

158 

34- 

832 
31 
13 
15 
47 
31 

227 

217 
44 
19 
18 

288 


1,177      34-      828      24-    1,782      51-    1,S88       45 


634 

36 

75 

31 

78 

47 

236 

153 

26 

21 

23 

228 


44. 

36- 

54- 

81- 

52- 

46- 

60- 

41- 

43- 

58- 

43' 

49- 


*  f  303  reply  satisfied  with  Code,  but  not  with  Acts.  f  97  give  no  reply. 

\   64  „  „         Acts,  „  Code. 


§  47  give  no  reply. 

%  Mostly  copy  and  exercise  books. 


11 


12 


annuation. 

Conscienc 

.e  Clause. 

providing  Mean 

s  (suggested  by  those  who  approve)  ;  Contributions  by — 

Should  Scheme  be 

Children 
withdrawn. 

Teachers, 

State,  and 

Managers 

(part  Grant). 

Teachers 

and 
Managers. 

State 
only. 

Managers 
oiiiy. 

State 
and 

Not 
stated. 

Com- 
pulsory. 

Optional. 

Complaints 

of 
Violation. 

1 

It 

1 
S5 

S 

1 

s 

6 

if 

1 

if 
f^  g 

0 

.a 

a 

ii 

1 

70 

6- 

38 

3- 

170 

15- 

157 

14- 

216 

19- 

149 

IS- 

920 

423 

393 

None. 

7 

8- 

4 

5- 

16 

19- 

6 

7* 

6 

7- 

16 

IS- 

51 

29 

105 

Nona. 

8 

7- 

8 

7- 

24 

19- 

4 

3- 

8 

7- 

13 

Il- 

87 

31 

37 

None. 

3 

4- 

11 

14- 

18 

23- 

6 

8- 

5 

7- 

12 

ls- 

52 

22 

20 

None. 

8 

6- 

4 

3- 

18 

14- 

12 

9- 

20 

15- 

23 

18- 

80 

39 

42 

None. 

11 

12- 

1 

1 

i      16 

17- 

2 

2- 

30 

82- 

13 

14- 

61 

30 

28 

None. 

34 

8- 

12 

;i- 

84 

20- 

33 

8- 

75 

18- 

64 

15- 

282 

132 

226 

None. 

14 

5- 

8 

3- 

37 

12- 

26 

8- 

38 

10- 

56 

17' 

188 

101 

248 

None. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

25- 

6 

12- 

8 

16- 

8 

16- 

27 

22 

3 

None. 

27 

75- 

8 

22- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

34 

— 

6 

None. 

1 

2- 

1 

2* 

4 

8- 

2 

4- 

28 

57- 

5 

lo- 

38 

11 

51 

None. 

114 

28- 

16 

4- 

71 

17- 

16 

4- 

41 

10- 

44 

ll- 

271 

100 

123 

None. 

297 

10- 

111 

4- 

470 

16- 

270 

9- 

470 

16- 

403 

14- 

2,091 

940 

1,282 

None. 
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ClBCUt.AB  D.    1.      (HkaD    TKACUJilBii.) 


13 

4 

Does  present  System 
of  Education  tend  to 

indispose  or  unfit 
Children  for  Manual 

Departments  which  approTe  of 
Practical  Instruction. 

Cookery. 

Employment  (a) 

Districts. 

Yes. 

No. 

Industries 
or  use  of 

Domestic 
Duties 

Cookery. 

Depart- 
ments 

Tools. 

(Girls). 

taught. 

Cost. 

Difficulties, 
why  not  taught. 

1 
1 

1 

!U  a 

1 

^1 

1 
& 

1    ii 

1     ^§ 

Yorkshire,  W.H. 

151 

10- 

1,169 

81- 

296 

21- 

422 

29- 

436 

30- 

81 

6-i          - 

Time ;  expense  ;  accom- 
modation; convenience; 

Chelsea 

25 

25- 

66 

66- 

31 

31- 

25 

25- 

32 

32- 

16 

16- 

— 

apparatus  ;      teachers ; 

Greenwich 

25 

18- 

109 

78- 

29 

21- 

37 

26- 

44 

31- 

20 

14- 

girls  leave  too  young; 
excessive  requirements 

Soiithwark     - 

7 

7- 

86 

86- 

19 

19- 

33 

33- 

38 

28- 

26 

26- 

of  code ;  disposal  of 
food ;     indifference    of 

Bedfordshire 

13 

9- 

129 

86- 

37 

25- 

47 

31- 

26 

17- 

3 

2- 

— 

parents ;  irregular  at- 
tendance. 

Glamorgan    - 

11 

Il- 

82 

SC- 

31 

30- 

46 

45- 

39 

38- 

7 

7- 

— 

Sussex       .        .        - 

62 

ls- 

386 

SI- 

114 

24- 

1?9 

38 

153 

32- 

•    10 

H   - 

Wiltshire 

35 

9- 

319 

es- 

45 

12- 

145 

39- 

126 

34- 

4 

1- 

_^ 

Merioneth 

7 

12- 

48 

se- 

25 

42- 

29 

48- 

26 

43- 

5 

8- 

— 

Bi.-kenhead    - 

16 

44- 

17 

47- 

8 

22- 

12 

33- 

11 

31- 

2 

6- 

27/.  H«. 

V»  est  Ham 

3 

6- 

43 

81- 

10 

18- 

12 

23- 

16 

30- 

16 

30- 

— 

Vrarwickshire 

51 

11- 

376 

81- 

66 

14- 

149 

32- 

165 

36- 
32- 

27 

6- 

— 

Total       - 

406 

12- 

2,830 

81- 

711 

20- 

1,136 

32- 

1,112 

217 

6- 

— 

(a)  260  do  not  reply. 


ClKCULAE   D.   2. 


1 

2 

4 

Departments  in  which 
Religious  Instruction  is  given 

Religious  Instruction 
given  (d) 

Regist 

ers  marked  (<i) 

Departments 
in  which 

some 

Children 

are 

habitually 

absent 

from 

Religious 

DitTBICTS. 

Daily. 

Not  at  all. 

No  reply. 

By 

By  other 
Persons 
as  well 

Through- 
out the 
School 

Before 
Religious 

After 
Keligious 

Both 

before 

and 

• 

as 
Teacher. 

same 
Time. 

reaching. 

Teaching. 

Religious 
Teaching. 

Teaching. 

Yorkshire,  W.R. 

1,277 

157 

6 

1,329 

3.'i2 

1,324 

101 

1,028            254 

55 

Chelsea 

101 

— 

— 

101 

S3 

101 

29 

8 

64 

16 

Greenwich 

189 

— 

1 

139 

37 

139 

8 

29 

102 

20 

Southwark     - 

100 

— 

— 

100 

14 

100 

9 

14 

77 

12 

Bedfordshire      - 

147 

2 

1 

140 

41 

144 

14 

120 

12 

5 

Glamorgan     - 

29 

72 

2 

35 

7 

38 

— 

55 

5 

2 

.-iussex  - 

469 

7 

— 

475 

223 

472 

37 

390 

49 

18 

Wiltshire 

370 

1 

3 

363 

183 

364 

52 

295 

32 

11 

Merioneth 

28 

32 

— 

36 

12 

37 

3 

41 

2 

G 

Birkenhead    - 

35 

1 

— 

36 

10 

35 

3 

26 

5 

4 

West  Haui 

53 

— 

— 

53 

^ 

53 

— 

5 

48 

8 

V/arwickshire 

413 

48 

2 

413 

158 

412 

25 

333 

91 

34 

Total       - 

3,161 

320 

15 

3,220 

1,062 

3219 

281 

2,344             741 

191 

Per  centage      - 

90- 

9- 

1- 

t 

(d)  The  aoswerg  to  questioas  2  and  4  include  some  cases  where  prayers  and  hymns  are  used,  though  no  definite  religious 

instruction  i*  giyen. 
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15  and  16. 


17 


18 


Most  frequent  Recommeadations  respecting 
Attendance  at  Scliool. 

Compulsion  applied.  (6) 

Has  Attendance 

improved  during  past 

Three  Years,  (c) 

Age 

for  compulnory 

Attendance. 

Standard 
for  Exemption. 

Fairly 

and 

efifectively. 

Fairly 
only. 

Neither. 

Yes. 

No. 

Full  Time. 

Half  Time. 

Partial. 

Total. 

1 

S 
s 

pu  □ 

if 

1 

s 

.  4 

1 

S 

^1 

^ 

^ 

& 

if 

Oh  g 

12  and  13 

I  a 

13  and  14 

13 

13 
12  and  13 
12  and  13 
12  and  18 

13 

11 

13 

13 

14 

14 
14  and  15 

14 

14 

14 
13  and  14 
13  and  14 

14 
13  and  14 

14 

14 

4  and  5 
4  and  5 
4  and  5 

4 

4 
4  and  5 
3  and  4 

3  and  4 

4  and  5 

4 
4 
4 

5  and  6 

6 

6 

6 

5 
5  and  6 
5  and  6 
4  and  5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

316 
20 
12 
25 
51 
44 
98 

127 

6 

5 

13 

61 

22- 
20- 

9- 
25- 
34- 
43- 
21- 
34- 

1- 
14- 
24- 
13- 

304 

26 

29 

20 

26 

40 

107 

43 

6 

2 

19 

116 

21 
26 
21 
20 
17 
39 
22 
11 
1 
6 
36 
25 

759 
51 
97 
49 
68 
19 

249 

191 
38 
29 
21 

274 

53 
51 

69 
49 
45 
18 
52 
51 
64 
80 
40 
59 

883 

39 

43 

38 

65 

62 

235 

161 

23 

10 

17 

273 

58 
39 
31 
38 
43 
60 
49 
43 
38 
28 
32 
59 

51C 
56 
95 
60 
76 
35 

223 

189 
37 
22 
36 

167 

86- 
56- 
68- 
60- 
51- 
M- 
47- 
51- 
62- 
61- 
68- 
36- 

13 

14 

4 

5 

778 

22- 

748 

21 

1,845 

53 

1,799 

51 

1,513 

43- 

(6)   125  do  not  reply. 


(c)  185  do  not  reply. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Eeligious 

Instruction  of 

I'upil-Teachers 

given 

Time  for  Religious 

Teaching  encroached 

upon  when  Government 

Inspection  is  pending. 

Examination  of 
Religious  Teaching. 

Departments  in  which 
it  is  stated  Parents  desire 

Departments  Eatisfied 

with  Encouragement  given 

by  State  to  Moral 

Training,  (e) 

With 
Scholars. 

Sepa- 
rately. 

Departments. 

Extent. 

Departments. 

Children 
with- 
,     drawn. 

Religious 
Training. 

Moral 
Training. 

Yes. 

No. 

1 

a 

^  a 

1 

if 

i 

55 

^    g 

i 

!5 

173 

629 

468     i     83 

[■  One  half 
i  in  many 

I    778 

54 

306 

1,191 

83 

1,262 

88- 

915 

64 

466 

32- 

2 

83 

26     '     26 

[     cases 
Slight 

J 

96 

95 

24 

96 

95 

96 

95- 

65 

64 

27 

27- 

6 

117 

13             9 

Slight 

136 

97 

19 

127 

91 

128 

91- 

89 

64 

45 

3'J 

5 

70 

17          17 

Slight 

97 

97 

5 

79 

79 

81 

81- 

51 

51 

36 

36- 

17 

31 

53          35 

Slight 

70 

47 

15 

115 

77 

118 

79- 

88  1     59 

49 

33- 

10 

10 

26          25 

Slight 

17 

17 

11 

39 

38 

64 

62- 

58 

36 

26 

25- 

25 

148 

139 

29 

Slight 

425 

89 

68 

4,50 

95 

448 

94- 

267 

56 

171 

36- 

24 

105 

97 

26 

Slieht 

306 

82 

83 

.331 

89 

339 

91- 

234 

63 

103 

28- 

9 

4 

8 

13 

Slight 

17 

28 

3 

42 

70 

47 

78- 

33 

55 

21 

35- 

5 

23 

13 

36 

Slight 

29 

81 

1 

32 

89 

33 

92- 

16 

44 

16 

44« 

7 

46 

1 

2 

Slight 

53 

100 

3« 

46 

87 

4 

87- 

32 

60 

IS 

28- 

22 

198 

152 

33 

Slight 

348 

75 

108 

411 

89 

422 

91- 

263 

57 

165 

86- 

305 

1,464 

1,013          32 

Slight 

2,372 

68 

681 

2,959 

85 

3,084 

98- 

2,111 

60 

1,189 

88- 

o     55?0«. 


3G 


(a)  946  do  not  reply. 


■I 
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DRAWING  AND  SCIENGB  RETURN. 


OiRCTLABS  A.  4  and  D.  3. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  EDUCATION  ACTS. 


*  It  is  requested  that  the  Class, 
Nutional,  British.  'Wealeyan, 
Roman  Catholic,  Undenomina- 
tional. Board,  as  well  as  the 
local  name  of  the  Si^hool,  may 
be  specified. 

t  State  whether  Kural  or 
Urban,  Manufacturing  or  Agri- 
cultural, &c. 


To  Head  Teachars  of  Elementary  Schools. 

*  School  in  the  County  of 
School  Board  of  (or) 


Chaxacter  of  District  f 


and  in  the  District  of  the 
School  Attendance  Committee  of 


Questions  as  to  D&awino  and  Scismcs. 


1.  Is  Drawing  taught  in  your  School — 
(a)  As  a  Class  Subject  ? 

or 
(6)  Under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? 
(c)  From  the  Flat  or  from  Models,  or  both  ? 
{d)  Is  your  School  adequately  provided  with  Models  for  instruction  in  Geometrical  Drawing  P 

2. — (a)  Do  you  consider  the  Subjects  and  Grades  of  Instruction  in  Science  prescribed  or  allowed  by  th«  Code 
adapted  to  children  of  the  ages  attending  the  Elementary  Schools  of  your  neighbourhood  ? 
(6    Is  their  division  into  Class  Subjects  and  Specific  Subjects  adapted  to  the  wants  of  your  locality  ? 

(c)  Is  Natural  Science  taught  in  your  School  ? 

(d)  Is  it  taught  experimentally,  and  do  the  Children  themselves  carry  out  the  experiments  ? 

(e)  What  apparatus  for  instruction  (for  instance,  chemical  or  physical  apparatus,  or  models  for  instruction  in 

Animal  or  Vegetable  Physiology)  is  provided  in  your  School  P 


The  above  Circular,  marked  A  4,  was  sent  to  Managers  of  Voluntary  Schools  and  to  School  Boards  in  the 
following  10  counties  : 


Berkshire, 

Devonshire, 

Dorset, 

Durham, 

Gloucestershire, 


Kent, 

Lancashire, 

Leicester, 

Lincolnshire, 

Staffordshire. 


The  above  Cicular,  marked  D  3,  was  sent  to  Head  Teachers  of  Schools  in  the  following  districts : 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 

Chelsea,         ] 

Greenwich,    [■  London  School  Board  District. 

Southwark,    I 

Bedfordshire, 

Two  Mining  Unions  in  Glamorganshire, 


Sussex, 

Wilts, 

Merionethshire, 

Birkenhead, 

West  Ham,  Essex, 

Warwickshire. 


The  Circulars  were  sent  out  in  October  and  November  1886,  and  the  replies  were  received  early  in  1887 ;  they 
contain  many  complaints  respecting  the  I7s.  6d.  limit.  Drawing  has  since  been  re-transferred  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  so  that  the  grant  is  now  paid  independently  of  the  I7a.  6d.  limit,  and  a  new  Code  for  drawing 
has  been  introduced. 

The  Returns  are  given  in  two  tables  corresponding  to  the  two  groups.  In  Table  I.  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
figures  refer  to  School  Boards,  and  not  to  Board  Schools ;  each  Board  received  one  circular  only.  In  Table  XL 
the  first  column  refers  to  schools ;  circulars  were  sent  to  all  Head  Teachers  (heads  of  departments)  in  all  the 
schools  in  those  districts. 
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TABLE 


DRAWING— (A.  4.) 


Managers  of  Voluntary  Schools 


Voluntary  Schools 

and 

School  Boards. 

Drawing  taught 

Supplied 

''   Under 

From 
Flat. 

From 
Models. 

From 
both. 

with  Models 

for  Geometrical 

Drawing. 

County. 

Drawing  Circulars. 

As  a 

Class 

Subject. 

'tr  ^- 

Art 
Depart- 
ment. 

Grant. 

Ade- 
quately. 

Fairly. 

Sent. 

Returned 

Berkshire 

Voluntary  schools 

224 

103 

1 

1 

18 



10 



9 

4 

3 

Boards 

8 

5 

— 

2 

1 

2 

— 

1 

— 

- 

Devonshire    - 

Voluntary  schools 

398 

271 

2                 34 

2 

11 

— 

25 

17 

1 

Boards 

138 

109 

2        i            9 

1 

4 



8 



1 

Sereral  request  that  drawing  should  be  excluded  from  the  17s.  6d. 
limit. 

Donetshire    - 

Voluntary  schools 

245 

177 

1 

9 

— 

6 



4 

4 

1 

Boards 

19 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Durham 

Voluntary  schools 

351 

251 

9 

55 

— 

24 

2 

36 

21 

4 

Boards 

49 

29 

6                 16* 

— 

6 

— 

15 

10 

I 

*  One  board  teaches  drawing  in  13  departments. 

427 

Some  will  discontinue  drawing  unless  the  1 7s.  6d.  limit  is  removed. 

Gloucester     - 

Voluntary  Schools 

388 

7 

33 

1 
2 

/ 

1 

34 

22 

3 

Boards 

35 

32 

2 

3 

-     i 

1 

— 

4 

3 



Several  intend  to  discontinue  drawing  if  the  ]  Is.  6d.  limit  is  maintained. 

I'll. 

Kent     - 

Voluntary  schools 

467 

355 

/ 

25 

1 
3     1        12 

— 

21 

16 

3 

Boards 

64 

39 

4 

5 

1               2 

— 

' 

6 

1 

Lancashire    - 

Voluntary  schools 

1,543 

1,106 

78 

225 

22     1     115 

3 

177 

122     1         22 

Boards 

32 

28 

5                13 

—     i         3 

1 

11 

9             — 

Many 

complain 
Thirt 

that  draT 
y  schools 

ring  is  ir 
have  dif 

nposeiblt 
continue 

under  t 
d  teachii 

lie  17».  6d 
igit. 

.  limit. 

Leicestershire 

Voluntary  schools 

244 

196 

4 

13 

— 

7 

— 

10 

7 

S 

Boards 

33 

24 

1        1            1 



1 



1 

1 

— 

Some  do  not  teach  it  because  the  17s.  6d.  limit  won 

d  prevent  receipt 

of  grant 

Lincolnshire  - 

Voluntary  schools 

487 

357 

12 

24 

5 

15 

— 

18 

1 
12               3 

Boards 

84 

60 

2 

4 

1 

2 

— 

5 

2 

1 

Staffordshire - 

Voluntary  schools 

440 

313 

9 

61 

8 

20 

2 

47 

23               8 

Boards 

36 

25 

8 

13 

1 

1 

— 

16 

8               3 

Some  state  drawing  will  have  to  be  discontinned  on  account  of 
17*.  6d.  limit. 

AND  School  Boaeds. 
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SCIENCE— (A.  4.; 


Are  Code 
Regulations  for 
Science  adapted 

for  Children 

in  Elementary 

Spools. 


Yes. 


No. 


Is  the  Division 

into  Class  and 

Specific  Subjects, 

adapted 

to  wants  of 

Locality. 


Yes. 


I 


No. 


Schools  in  which  Natural  Science 
is  taught 


At  all. 


"Experi- 
mentally. 


Children, 
Experi- 
ment. 


As  Object 

Lessons 

only. 


Apparatui  provided. 


14 


17 
4 


17 
4 


U 

4 


A  few  diagrams  and  charts  for  physlolosrf  ; 
some  pictures  of  plants  and  animals  for 
object  lessons. 


28  22 

9  8 


.•)7 
13 


15 
2 


14 
1 


133 


15 


Ifi 
3 


12 


13 
3 


13 


126 


167 


11 


68 


1 


58 


38 


Diagrams  for  physiology;  pictures,  micro- 
scope ;  electrical  apparatus  ;  chemical 
apparaius  ;  leeds,  flowers,  &c. 


Air-pump,  electrical  machines,  galvanic 
battery,  models  for  physiology,  and 
diazrams. 


Apparatus  for  teaching  chemistry,  sound, 
light,  heat,  electricity,  physiology,  anatomy, 
and  botany  ;  diagrams,  charts,  drawmgs. 


18 


Chemical  and  electrical  apparatus  ;  minerals, 
bones,  rocks  ;  models  and  diagrams  for 
physiology  and  natural  history. 


Apparatus  and  diagrams  for  teaching 
chemistry,  electricity  and  heat ;  school 
museum,  specimens. 


16 


There  are  great  complaints  that  the  science  requirements  are  too  advanced. 
Some  suggest  that  science  should  be  a  class  subject ;  that  it  should  be  substituted 
for  English,  and  agriculture  for  geography  ;  that  there  should  be  grants  for  models 
— technical  schools — that  science  should  form  a  Seventh  Standard.  There  are 
excellent  collections  of  specimens  and  apparatus  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Wigan, 
and  other  large  towns.  The  school  boards  for  Liyerpool  and  Hambleton  lend 
out  a  museum  of  specimens. 


Apparatus  for  chemistry,  light,  sound,  heat 
electricity,    and    magnetism ;     cabinet    of 
specimens;  minerals;    pumps,  barometer?, 
syphons  ;      botanical  specimens ;      bones 
diagrams,  charts ;  models. 


10 
1 


Maps    and    charts    for    physiology ;     smal 
museum  ;  model  of  steam  engine. 


10 
1 


17 

4 


14 
2 


15 
3 


Charts  for  physiology,  animals,  and  plants  ; 
a  few  models. 


35 
11 


20 


32 

10 


20 
2 


10 
4 


Apparatus  for  chemistry  and  electricity  j 
microscopical  objects  ;  diagrams  and  charts 
for  physiology. 


Many  object  to  the  severity  of  the  science  examination. 
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DRAWING  (D.  3). 


TABLE 
Head 


District. 


Drawing  Ciroulars. 


Number  of 
Schools  to 
which  Circu- 
lars were  sent 
fo);  the  Head 
Teachers  in 
all  Depart- 
ments. 


Number 

of 
Circulars 
returned. 


Drawing  taught. 


As  a 

Class 

Subject. 


Under 
Science 
and  Art 
Depart- 
ment. 


Not 

for 

Grant. 


Prom 
Flat. 


From 
Models. 


From 
both. 


Supplied  with 

Models  for 

Geometrical 

Drawing. 


Ade- 
quately. 


Yorkshire, 
Riding. 


West 


Chelsea 


Greenwich 


Voluntary 
Schools. 
Boards 


Voluntary 

Schools. 

Boards     - 


Volmitary 

Schools. 

Boards     - 


Southwark 


Bedfordshire 


Glamorgan 
Unions  of — 
Pontypridd. 
MertbyrTydvil. 


Sussex 


Wilts 


Merioneth 


Birkenhead 


West  Ham  (Essex) 


Warwickshire 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards     - 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards     - 


Voluntary 
schools. 
Boards 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards     - 


Voluntary 
schools. 
Boards 


Voluntary 

schools. 

Boards     - 


Voluntary 
schools. 
Boards 


Voluntary 

schools. 
Boards 


Voluntary 
schools. 
Boards 


1,356 


1,405J 


85  •■ 


87 


125 


67 


83  ^ 


145 


137< 


108 


90-^ 


422 


386^ 


355 


317 


73 


S6-I 


25 


None. 


31 


25 


46 1 


375 


430  < 


58 
69 


96 
91 


18  54 


46 


104 


107 


68 


83 


Some  say  they  will  have  to  discontinue  Drawing  on  account  of 
ITs.  6d.  limit. 


19 


9 
33 


1 
18 


10 
10 


22 


27 


7 
12 


14 
9 


12 


2 
15 


34 


12 


20 


10 
24 


10 


5 
24 


18 
13 


2 
14 


86 


34 


5 
19 


8 
28 


3 
21 


17 


23 


Many  complain  that  the  17s.  6d.  limit  prevents  Drawing  from  being 
taught. 


n. 

Teachers. 
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SCIENCE  (D.  3). 


Am  Code 
Regulations 
for  Science 

adapted  to 
Children  in 
Elementary 

Schools. 


Yes. 


54 


61 


No. 


67 


63 


1b  the  Division 

into  Class  and 

Specific  Subjects 

adapted  to  wants 

of  Locality. 


Yes. 


75 


81 


No. 


39 


34 


Schools  in  which  Natural  Science  is 
Taught 


At  all. 


18 


19 


Experi- 
mentally. 


12 


18 


Children, 
Experi- 
ment. 


17 


As  object 

Lessons 

only. 


17 


There  is  a  laboratory  at  the  Leeds  Centre.  Models  for  physiology  are  lent  by  the 
Board  to  the  schools.  Dewsbury,  Huddcrsfield,  and  other  towns  have  also  a 
supply  of  models.  Many  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  science  requirements. 
Some  recommend  hygiene  and  technical  schools. 


Apparatiu  provided. 


Minerals  ;  apparatus  for  chemistry,  physi- 
ology, electricity,  physics;  microscopes, 
charts,  models,  diagrams,  musaum ;  some 
are  the  property  of  the  Demonstrator. 


12 
22 


12 


5 

17 


2 
17 


11 
27 


2 
12 


12 
30 


2 
23 


1 

21 


11 


12 


12 


10 


Large  models  for  physiology  are  lent  by  the  London  School  Board.     There  is 
excellent  provision  for  science  in  the  Board  schools. 


Chemical  and  mechanical  apparatus ;  models 
and  charts  for  physiology;  microscopes 
and  preparations  for  botany;  museums, 
&c. ;  apparatus  for  electricity ;  specimen 
bones;  animal,  vegetable,  and  mmeral 
collections  ;  diagrams  and  pictures. 


10 


Very  little  except  for  Bedford  Harper  Trust 
and  Luton  Board  Schools. 


A  few  charts  and  diagrams  for  physiology. 


12 


11 


14 


13 


10 


Brighton  School  Board  has  a  fully  equipped  chemical  laboratory  and  apparatus  for 
all  branches  of  physics  and  physiology,  and  also  2,000  specimens  of  rocks  and 
fossils  for  geology. 


Minerals ;  fossils ;  chemical,  magnetic,  and 
electrical  apparatus  ;  materials  and  appa- 
ratus for  physics  ;  diagrams,  maps  charts, 
for  physiology  and  natural  history. 


Diagrams  ;  a  few  plants,  and  some  apparatus 
for  mechanics  and  chemistry. 


Pictures ;  some  chemical  apparatas. 


Apparatus    for    magnetism    electricity    and 
chemistry. 


10 


U 


Charts  and  diagrams  for  physiology.    Chemi- 
cal apparatus,  air-pump,  &c. 


Several  complain  that  the  examination  is  too  difficult  in  higher  standards. 


28 


28 


16 


8 


25 


13 


29     I  7     I         21     I         20 

The  Birmingham  School  Board  has  a  very  complete  set  of  mechanical  apparatus 
which  is  taken  round  by  the  Science  Demonstrator. 


Charts,  diagrams,  maps,  models,  pictures  for 
physiology,  &c.  ;  botanical  specimens  and 
diagrams ;  chemical  and  electrical  appa- 
latns  ;  apparatus  for  mechanics ;  museums, 
&c. 
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COMPARATIVE    RETURN    (B.) 


SUMMARY, 

Giving  Gbnerax  Results  of  Comparison  between 

VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  less  than  300, 

VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  300  and  over, 

BOARD  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  less  than  300, 

BOARD  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  300  and  over, 

for  126  Boroughs  and  Towns. 

And  also  between 

VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  less  than  100, 

VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  100  and  over, 

BOARD  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  less  than  100, 

BOARD  SCHOOLS  with  Average  Attendance  100  and  over, 

for  30  Unions. 


O     5J-203. 


3H 
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COMPARATIVE 


From  EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT 


{.«)  yrHHTair  i?v 


GENERAL  RESULTS. 
SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 


Population,  18§1, 

for  the 

135  Districts. 


Total 
Number 

of 
Schools, 


Total 
Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


Average 

Size 

of 

School. 


Schools  giving  Returns  for  12  Months 
only. 


Total 

Grant 

earned 

1884-5. 


Average 

Grant 

earned 

1884-5. 


Total 
Cost. 


Average 
Cost. 


Voluntary  (A.) 


Board  (B.> 


6,680,873 


Schools  giving   Re- 
flDlid  Pr-f^      turns      for       12 
months  only 


954 


915 


■.fj4Jii.i.Ai    - 


209 


'  turns       jor        '"J" 

I       months  only         -  J 


162,002 


165,885 


170 


125,366 


s.  d. 


16  1 


267,091 


s.      d. 


34  ^ 


37,136 


178 


x±^0,  ,s.jti   U^^iii  — 


'■     Wi        34,846    — 


29,849 


17  li   75,182 


43  1| 


.RfTWOT  bnfi  a.rf?;firi7n^  ?.^'.f  toT 


SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 


Voluntary  (C.) 


Schools  giving 
turns 
months  ohi 


Board  (D.) 

,OdI  SIS 


P 
riving  Be-") 
for       12  ^ 
«miy       -J 


•.eoxiJHijjieiii  -e     462 


Schools  giving  Re- 
turns for  12 
months  only 


737     1 375,907-       510 


719 


435 


366,411 


321,404 
302,189 


319,558 


696 


17     5J 


Trp- A  inWTT  T.'^ 


276,049 


18     3i 


623,287 


rSATVilO. 


593,163 


34     0^ 


39     3 


TOTAL  SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 


Voluntary  (A.) 
Board  (B.)       - 


.l^nCyiglJ  162,002 


Total 

Schools  giving  Re-  1 

turns      for  12  > 

months  only  -J 


209 


1,163 
1.109 


37,135 


199,137 
190,731 


170 

178 


171 


125,366 
29,849 


16  1 

17  H 


155,215 


16    ^ 


267,091 

75,182 


342,273 


34    3J 
43     IJ 


35  lOJ 


TOTAL  SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 


Voluntary  (C.) 
Board  (D.)       - 


- 

737 

375,907 

510 

319,558 

17     5i 

623,287 

34    0^ 

- 

462 

321,404 

696 

276,049 

18    3i 

593,163 

39     3 

Total 

1,199 

697,311 

582 

— 

— 

~      1      ~~ 

Schools  giving  Re-'\ 
turns      for       12  > 
months  only         -  J 

1,154 

668,600 

— 

595,607 

17     9i 

1,216,450 

36    4| 
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RETURN   (B). 


STATISTICS,  YEAii'Ife84-5. 


:i 


—125  BOROUGHS  AND  TOWNS. 

ATTENDANCE  LESS  THAN  300. 


Number 
pre- 
sented 

for 
Exami- 
nation. 


Total 
Passes. 


Per- 
centage 

of 
Passes. 


105,626     264,190      83- 


Per-centages. 


Merit  Grant 
(Departments  and  Classes). 


Fair. 


23,247 


60,816 


87- 


Per-centages. 


Good. 


Ex- 
cellent 


5$3      844 


Jl' 


73 


20' 


268 


49' 


15 


-i 


175  1     99 


48-      28' 


Be- 

fused. 


92 


18 


Class  Subjects  (Senior  Departments). 


English. 


U. 


322 


36- 


52 


27- 


2». 


Re- 
fused. 


490 


56- 


131 


68- 


2ud  Subject. 


Paid. 


Re- 
fused. 


Senior 
Departments. 


Took. 


78         '719~ 


94' 


45 


167 


98 


Did 
not 
take. 


890       62 


192 


Bpeciflc 
Sub- 
jects. 


1,417 


1,072 


ATTENDANCE  300  AND  OVER. 


265,330 

685,015 

86- 

352 

1,111 

538 

31 

312 

93? 

51 

1,247 

21 

1,296  , 

11 

7,035 

P( 

jr-centage 

3. 

!  17- 

1 

65- 

26- 
498 

2- 
14 

24- 

72- 

4- 

98- 

2- 

— 

— 

— 

I 
220,751  589,519 

89- 

162 

i:  ■■ 
12- 

683 

157 

698 

45 

873 

9 

900 

1 

11,236 

Per-centages 

i 

,. 

50- 

37- 

1- 

17- 

78- 

5- 

99- 

1- 

— 

— 

— 

i 

J 

, 

ATTENDANCE  LESS  THAN  300. 


105,626 

264,190 

83- 

533 

844 

268 

92 

322 

490 

78 

719 

45 

890 

62 

1,417 

23,247   60,816 

87- 

73 
606 

175 
1,019 

99 

13 

52 

131 

9 

167 

4 

192 

8 

1,072 

i9fcft*7Q  ^9^  nrw? 

Q-l. 

367 

105 

374 

621 

87 

886 

49 

70 

2,489 

1,082 

Pe 

,  1      ; 
jr-centages. 

1 

'   29-' 

'•49- 

17- 

6- 

34- 

58- 

8- 

96- 

5- 

— 

— 

— 

ATTENDANCE  300  AND  OVER. 


265,330 

685,015 

86- 

352 

1111 

538 

31 

312 

933 

51 

1,247 

21 

1,296 

11 

7,035 

220,751 

589,5191  89- 

162 
514 

683 
1,794 

498 

14 

157 

698 

45 

873 

9 

900 

1 

11,236 

486,081 

1,274,534  87- 

1,036 

45 

469 

1,631 

96 

2,120 

30 

2,196 

12 

18,271 

P« 

ir-oentagef 

3, 

15- 

63- 

31- 

1- 

22- 

74. 

4- 

99- 

1- 

* 

~ 

— 

3H  2 
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COMPARATIVE 


From  EDUCATION  DEPAKTMENT 


GENERAL  RESULTS 

SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 


Population,  1881, 

for  the 

30  Unions. 


Total 
Number 

Total 
Average 

Average 
Size 

of 

Attend- 

of 

Scfaools. 

ance. 

School. 

Schools  giving  Beturns  for  12  Months 
only. 


Total 
Grant 
earned 
1884-5. 


Average 
Grant 
earned 
1884-5. 


Total 
Cost. 


Average 
Cost. 


VoluDtary  (A.) 


1,031,901 

Schools  giving  Re 
turns       for       12 
■months 


-^ 


482 


474 


27,487 
27,094 


I        £ 
57  — 


21,712 


s.     d. 


16    Oi 


52,803 


s.    d. 


39  llf 


Board  (B.) 


Schools   giving  Re 
turns       for       12 
months 


} 


97 


91 


6,106 


5,721 


63 


—       ]      4,663 


16     3^ 


11,180 


39     1 


Voluntary  (C.) 


Board  (D.) 


Schools  giving  Re- 
turns     for 
months 


g  Re-'] 

•       12  > 


SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 
301        67,738         225        55,815     16    5}     114,341     33     9 


107 


104 


27,568         258 

i 

t 

27,199  !       — 


23,168 


17    Oi 


45,845 


33     8i 


TOTAL  SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 


Voluntary  (A.) 

- 

■ 

482 

27,487 

— 

21,712 

16 

oi 

52,803 

39 

111 

Board  (B.)       - 

Total 

- 

97 

6,106 

— 

4,663 

16 

H 

11,180 

39 

1 

579 

33,593 

58 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

Schools  giving 
turns      for 
months 

Re-^ 

565 

32,815 

— 

26,375 

16 

1 

63,983 

39 

0 

TOTAL  SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE 


Voluntary  (C.) 
Board  (D.)  -    - 


Total 

Schools  giving  Re- 
turns for  12 
months 


301 

67,738 

— 

55,816 

16 

5| 

114,341 

38 

^ 

107 

27,568 

23,168 

17 

04      45,845 

33 

8i 

408 

95,306 

234 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

405 

94,937 

— 

78,983 

16 

7f 

160,186 

33 

9 

RETURN    (B.) 
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STATISTICS,  Yeak  1884-5. 


—30  UNIONS. 

ATTENDANCE  LESS  THAN  100. 


Number 
pre- 
sented 

for 
Exami- 
nation. 


Total 
Passes. 


Per- 
centage 

of 
Passes. 


Merit  Grant 
(Departments  and  Classes). 


Fair. 


Good. 


Ex 
cellent. 


Re- 
fused. 


Class  Subjects  (Senior  Departments). 


English. 


Is. 


2s. 


Re- 
fused. 


2nd  Subject. 


Paid. 


Re- 
fused. 


Senior 
Departments. 


Took. 


Did 

not 

take. 


Specifi- 
Sub- 
jecti. 


20,661 


48,830 


79- 


Per-centages. 


238 


39 


262 


43 


52 


64 


10 


4,687 


11,602 


83- 


Per-centages. 


52 


40 


57 


44 


14 


11 


166 


47- 


143 


40- 


47 


13- 


179 


90- 


21 


10- 


29 


39- 


39 


53- 


46 


96- 


356 


74 


109 


17 


72 


ATTENDANCE  100  AND  OVER. 


48,877 

123,353 

84- 

167 

351 

107 

34 

98 

239 

40 

308 

16 

377 

16 

397 

Pe 

r-centag« 

'S. 

26- 

53- 

16- 

5- 

26- 

63- 

11- 

95- 

6- 

— 

— 

— 

19,565 

51,122 

87- 

50 

128 

66 

3 

46 

99 

7 

134 

1 

152 

5 

252 

Pe 

r-centag« 

8. 

20- 

52- 

27- 

1- 

30- 

65- 

5- 

99- 

1- 

— 

— 

— 

ATTENDANCE  LESS  THAN  100. 


20,661 

48,830 

79- 

238 

262 

52 

64 

166 

143 

47 

179 

21 

356 

109 

72 

4,687 

11,602 

83- 

52 

57 

14 

7 

29 

39 

6 

46 

2 

74 

17 

1 

25,348 

60,432 

79- 

290 

319 

66 

71 

195 

182 

53 

225 

23 

430 

126 

73 

Pe 

r-centag« 

!8. 

39- 

43- 

9- 

9- 

46- 

42- 

12- 

91- 

9- 

— 

— 

— 

ATTENDANCE  100  AND  OVER. 


48,877 

123,353 

84- 

167 

351 

107 

34 

98 

239 

40 

308 

16 

377 

16 

397 

19,565 

51,122 

87- 

60 

128 

66 

3 

46 

99 

7 

134 

1 

152 

6 

252 

68,442 

174,475 

85- 

217 

479 

173 

37 

144 

338 

47 

442 

17 

529 

21 

649 

P« 

r-centag 

38. 

24- 

53  ■ 

19- 

4- 

27- 

64- 

9- 

96- 

4- 

— 

— 

— 

??.f 


Kifi; 


.c-*88f    > 


.((01 


«"«, 


ii'dt  II  > 


u 
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COMPARATIVE  RETURN.— B. 


Gbnerai.  Results.    Statistics,  Yeak  1884-5. 


VOLUNTABT   SCHOOLS. 


No.  of 
Schools. 

Ace. 

BoU. 

At.  Alt. 

Vol. 
Subs. 

Merit  Grant. 

EngUfili. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

K. 

1/ 

2/ 

K. 

Table  A.    - 

804 

435,860 

394,400 

296,633 

£ 
57,588 

466 

1,005 

377 

65 

297 

776 

6(1 

28 

„     B. 

218 

87,330 

80,455 

62,680 

12,961 

114 

251 

93 

20 

100 

160 

18 

11 

„     C.     - 

58 

17,936 

16,118 

12,659 

2,809 

26 

50 

30 

2 

13 

44 

3 

4 

Total  - 

1,075 

541,126 

490,973 

371,872 

73,358 

606 

1,306 

500 

87 

410 

980 

81 

43 

— 

503 

456 

346 
eS-T'/^ofAcc. 

— 

25- 

52- 

20- 

3- 

27- 

65- 

8- 

Voluntary  subscriptions  per  head  in  average  attendance,  4».  0^.,  calculated  on  12  months'  returns  only. 

BoABD  Schools. 


No.  of 
Schools. 

Ace. 

BoU. 

Av.  Att. 

Rates. 

Merit  Grant. 

English. 

li 

V. 

G. 

E. 

R. 

1/        2/ 

I 

E. 

i" 

Table  A.     - 

B.     - 

,.     C.    - 

464 
140 

37 

351,068 
75,796 
12,317 

368,608 
71,598 

11,776 

284,326 

5.5,255 

9,039 

& 
157,410 

35,097 

4,313 

148 

71 

9 

641 

150 

42 

447 
92 
22 

2 
5 
5 

132 

62 

5 

646 
112 

37 

26 

21 

3 

3 

4 
2 

Total  - 

- 

641 

439,181 
685 

451, 

982 

705 

348,620 

544 
79-  7„of  Ace. 

196,820 

228 
14- 

833 
51- 

561 
34- 

22 

1- 

199 
19- 

795 

75- 

50 

9 

5- 

Rates  per  head  in  average  attendance,  lis.  10^.,  calculated  on  12  months'  returns  only. 


Totals. 

Per-centage  Voluntary  Schools. 

Per-centage  Board  Schools. 

Ace. 

Roll. 

Av.  Att. 

Aoc. 

BoU. 

1 
At.  Att. 

Aoc. 

RoU. 

At.  Att. 

Table  A.     - 

786,928 

763,008 

580,959 

.i5- 

51- 

51- 

45- 

49- 

49- 

„     B.     - 

163,126 

152,053 

117,835 

.54- 

53- 

53- 

46- 

47- 

47- 

»,     C.     - 

80,253 

27,894 

21.698 

59- 

57- 

58- 

41- 

48- 

4S- 
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Table  A.  (Resulta). 


VOLUNTART  SCHOOLS  in  27  Large  Towns  having  not  less  than  10,000  Children  on  the  Roll  in  all  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 


No.  of 

Acc. 

Rftll 

■ 

Vol.  Subs. 

Merit. 

English. 

ll 

Schools. 

i 

r. 

G. 

E. 

B. 

1/ 

2/ 

B. 

.^' 

.     »«4 

435,860             394,400 

296,633 

£ 
57,588 

466 
24- 

1,005 
53- 

877 
80- 

65 
3- 

297 
25- 

776 
67- 

60 

28 

Ave 

rage  size  of  sc 

lool  =  369 

8 

• 

Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll  =  75. 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  =  68. 


Cost  per  head  to  voluntary  subscriptions  =  3s.  llrf. 


Board 

Schools 

in  27  Large  Towns  having  not  less  than  10,000  Children  on  the  Roll 
Elementary  Schools. 

in  all  Public 

1 
No.  of      ,         , 

1               : 

Itoll.        ;         Av.                 Bates. 

1 

i                        1 

Merit. 

English. 

Schools.   1        •^"<=- 

1 

F. 

G.         E. 

1 

B. 

1/ 

2/        B. 

1 

464 

351,068 

368,608 

284,326 

£ 
157,410 

148 
12- 

641 
51- 

447 
36- 

12 

1- 

132 

17- 

646 
80- 

26 

3 

Ave 

rage  size  of  school  =613 

8- 

Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll   =  77. 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  =81. 


Cost  per  head  to  rates  =  lis.  9rf. 


Table  B.  (Results). 


VoLUNTAEV  Schools  in  23  Medium  Towns  having  less  than  10,000  and  more  than  .3,000  Children  on  the  Roll 

in  all  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


No.  of 

I 

Vol.  Subs. 

Merit. 

English 

Class 
ect. 

Schools. 

1 
i                            1 

F. 

G. 

E. 

B. 

1/ 

2/ 

B. 

!5 

1 
218 

87,330                80,455 

62,580 

£ 
12,961 

114 
24- 

251 
53- 

93 
19- 

20 
4- 

100 
31- 

160 
56- 

18 

11 

Average  size  of  school  =  287 

1 

3- 

Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll  =  78, 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  =  72. 


Cost  per  head  to  voluntary  sabseriptions  =  4s.  Zd. 


Board  Schools  in  23  Medium  Towns  having  less  than  10,000  and  more  than  3,000  Children  on  the  Roll 

in  all  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


No.  of 

Acc. 

Boll. 

Av. 

Rates. 

Merit. 

English. 

h. 

Schools. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

B. 

1/ 

ay 

B. 

'A 

14U 

75,7)6 

71,598       i        55,255 

£ 
35,097 

71 
22- 

150 
47- 

92 
29- 

5 
3- 

62 

Sl- 

112 
56- 

21 

4 

Ave 

rage  size  of  ae! 

lool  =  895 

13- 

Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll  =  77. 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  *  73, 


Cost  per  head  to  rates  °^-  12s.  ^d. 
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Table  C.  (Results). 


VoLDNTARY  Schools  in  15  Smaller  Towns  having  less  than  3.000  Ohildren  on  the  Roll  in  all  Public 

Elementary  Schools. 


No.  of 

Ace. 

Boll. 

Av. 

Vol.  Subs. 

Merit. 

English. 

Schools. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

B. 

1/ 

2/ 

B. 

s 

53 

1 
17,936                16,118                12,659 
Average  size  of  school  =  239 

£ 
2,809 

26 
24- 

50 
46- 

30 
28- 

2 
2- 

13 

20- 

44 
69- 

i            4 
11- 

Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll    =  79. 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  =  66. 


Cost  per  head  to  voluntary  subscriptions  =  4«.  lOd. 


BoABD  Schools  in  15  Smaller  Towns  having  less  than  3,000  Children  on  the  Roll  (the  Smallest  havinj; 
934  on  the  Roll)  in  all  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


No.  of 
Schools. 


37 


Ace. 


Boll. 


12,317 


Av. 


liates. 


11,776 


9,039 


& 
4,313 


Average  size  of  school  =  244 


Merit. 


E. 


English. 


1/         2/         B 


9 
12- 


42 
54- 


22 

28- 


5 
11- 


37 

79- 


s 


3     I        2 
10" 


Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll  =  77. 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  =  73. 


Cost  per  head  to  rates  =  9».  ICd. 


Table  D.  (Results). 


70LTINTART  ScHOOi-s  in  21  Towns  where  there  are  no  Board  Schools  and  where  the  number  on  the  Roll 

is  upward  of  3,000. 


No.  of 

Av.  Alt. 

Vol.  Subs. 

Merit. 

English. 

No       Class 
Subject,      j 

Schools. 

Ace.                  ivoii. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

B. 

1/           2/ 

E. 

365 

178,171 

148,006 

110,371 

& 
19,228 

186 
24- 

401 
51- 

176 
22' 

21 
3- 

132 
28- 

279 
61- 

28 

21 

Ave 

rage  size  of  scl 

lool  =  302 

11- 

Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll  =  75. 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  !=  62. 


Cost  per  head  to  subscriptions  =  S».  6*-rf. 


Table  E.  (Results). 


VoLOKTARY  SCHOOLS  in  33  Towns  where  there  are  no  Board  Schools  and  where  the  number  on  the  Roll 


is  less  than  3,000. 

No.  of 

Ace. 

Boll. 

Av.  Alt. 

Vol.  Subs. 

Merit. 

English. 

Schools. 

F. 

Q. 

E. 

K. 

• 

1/ 

8/ 

E. 

232 

72,283 

59,490       \        47,841 

& 
13,203 

89 

ao- 

225 
51- 

113 
26- 

12 
3- 

88 
34- 

145 
56- 

17 

9 

Ave 

rage  size  of  sc 

Ivool  =  204 

10- 

Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  number  on  roll  =  71. 
Per  cent,  average  attendance  to  accommodation  =  65. 


Cost  per  head  to  voluntary  subscriptions  =  5».  KHk'. 


o     SS202. 


31 


434. 


Table  A.1  (Details). 

Twenty-Beven  Large  Towns  having  not  less  than  10,000  Children  on  the  Roll  in  all  Public  Elementary 

Schools. 


Voluntary  Schools. 


Merit. 

English 

. 

n 

1- 

<Hl     '^ 

Pop., 
1881. 

Ace. 

Boll. 

Av. 

Vol 
SnbB.* 

°'i 

oj 

1  . 

F. 

G. 

E. 

R. 

1/ 

2/ 

B. 

<^v. 

Liverpool 

552,508 

65,712 

61,584 

48,138 

6,436 

65 

144 

26 

3 

29 

134 

1 

87 

Manchester 

373,583 

46,160 

37,953 

27,735 

7,735 

36 

102 

46 

3 

16 

93 

3 

1 

80 

Birmingham 

400,774 
309,119 

80,283 
27,351 

29,534 
24,275 

21,704 
17,901 

4,581 
3,396 

14 
30 

95 
68 

26 
33 

2 

18 
19 

64 
55 

3 

1 

52 

Leeds       - 

6 

3 

63 

Sheffield  - 

284,508 

25,117 

23,142 

16,189 

2,630 

36 

56 

5 

17 

21 

27 

14 

4 

49 

Bradford 

183,032 

20,036 

16,996 

11,850 

1,293 

33 

25 

13 

17 

18 

7 

3 

37 

Xottingham 

180,575 

17,062 

16,479 

12,609 

1,572 

14 

43 

23 

10 

40 

3 

32 

Bristol 

206,874 

25,259 

22,690 

17,377 

3,007 

43 

50 

34 

18 

48 

3 

4 

58 

Hull 

154,240 

12,540 

10,024 

7,874 

1,243 

13 

31 

10 

— 

13 

17 

3 



22 

West  Ham 

128,953 

9,123 

8,966 

6,899 

5,827 

12 

20 

10 

11 

13 

1 

1 

19 

Leicester 

122,376 

11,673 

10,997 

8,639 

1,198 

12 

29 

8 

17 

11 

1 



24 

Newcastle 

145,359 

15,146 

14,867 

10,750 

1,746 

19 

23 

10 

11 

20 

2 



26 

Bolton     - 

105,414 

17,361 

12,922 

9,889 

2,834 

8 

31 

20 

— 

7 

21 

2 

3 

26 

Oldham  - 

111,343 

19,750 

18.235 

12,853 

757 

29 

36 

21 

22 

24 

1 



42 

Portsmouth 

127,989 

4,764 

3,739 

2,989 

440 

11 

13 

1 

— 

5 

10 



1 

lu 

Sunderland 

116,542 

8,888 

8,971 

6,556 

776 

7 

24 

4 

8 

13 



1 

18 

Swansea  -            -            - 

83,965 

7,296 

7,578 

5,922 

845 

— 

23 

6 

4 

13 



— 

13 

Derby 

81,168 

11,021 

10,375 

7,868 

1,092 

12 

31 

9 

7 

24 

3 



23 

Hudderstield 

81,841 

9,516 

6,873 

5,334 

2,107 

7 

23 

15 

— 

4 

21 





21 

Cardiff    - 

82,761 

7,827 

5,782 

5,718 

1,126 

8 

21 

15 

3 

21 

_ 

1 

19 

Brighton  -            -            - 

107,636 

9,228 

7,117 

5,471 

3,186 

14 

30 

6 

— 

5 

22 

4 

1 

21 

Norwich  -             -             - 

87,842 

5,166 

4,738 

4,007 

653 

11 

16 

6 

— 

3 

16 

2 

__ 

18 

A'olveruampton  - 

75,766 

8,900 

8,057 

6,518 

947 

13 

21 

9 

15 

9 

1 

« 

19 

S.  Shields 

56,875 

3,131 

3,778 

2,804 

280 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

1 



5 

Plymouth 

73,794 

7,167 

6,335 

4,964 

743 

6 

16 

10 

— 

1 

22 

— 



13 

Middlestioro' 

55,934 

5,575 

5,574 

4,376 

506 

1 

12 

4 

— 

3 

8 





6 

Walsall    - 

58,795 

4,808 

5,019 

3,699 

632 

10 

14          6 

1 

5 

10 

2 

1 

13 

Total 

4,355,566 

435,860 

394,400 

296,633 

57,588 

466 

1,005      377      65 

297 

776 

60 

28 

804 

i 

290,048  a 

».  att.  lor 

schoc 

la  givin 

gl2il 

lonth 

s'  returns  of  innome. 

BoABD  Schools. 


1 

Merit. 

I 
1 

English. 

S^ 

"S  JS 

i 

Pop., 
1881. 

Ace. 

EoU. 

Av. 

Bates.* 

o^ 

1 

.?•§ 

1 

1 

1 

F. 

1 

G. 

B. 

F. 

1/ 

2/ 

B. 

^t» 

'^£ 

Lirerpool 

552,508 

20,053 

20,554 

17,127 

£ 
8,382 

3 

39 

37 

_ 

4 

64 

_ 

20 

Manchester 

373,583 

29,929 

31,538 

23,126 

8,254 

3 

68 

58 

— 

8 

79 

— 

2 

45 

Birmingham 

400,774 

32,632 

39,103 

31,228 

23,954 

3 

68 

81 

— 

1 

61 

— 

— 

31 

Leeds 

309,119 

35,137 

35,497 

26,194 

18,429 

13 

68 

54 

— 

19 

65 

2 

— 

48 

Sheffield  - 

284,508 

32,299 

26,538 

20,381 

6,446 

15 

43 

16 

2 

18 

29 

4 

— 

26 

Bradford 

183,032 

23,198 

20,350 

14,994 

10,386 

14 

39 

23 

3 

15 

30 

6 

— 

32 

Nottingham 

186,575 

19,508 

17,511 

13,470 

6,875 

9 

34 

16 

1 

9 

30 

— 

— 

22 

Bristol     - 

206,874 

7,107 

7,287 

j.rns 

4,621 

8 

14 

9 

— 

2 

17 

— 

1 

12 

Hull 

154,240 

17,384 

18,253 

14,579 

4,651 

20 

42 

6 

1 

13 

28 

4 

— 

26 

West  Ham 

128,953 

14,740 

15,825 

12,412 

9,929 

12 

26 

9 

— 

5 

24 

2 

— 

17 

Leicester  -            -            - 

122,376 

11,262 

12,5.'?4 

10,120 

5,129 

— 

8 

25 

— 

4 

16 

— 

— 

14 

Newcastle 

146,359 

7,389 

8,525 

6,258 

2,924 

1 

5 

11 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

10 

Bolton     - 

105,414 

10,295 

9,121 

6,926 

4,400 

1 

14 

18 

— 

3 

14 

— 

— 

18 

Oldham  - 

111,843 

3,402 

3,792 

2,695 

818 

2 

9 

3 

— 

3 

4 

— 

— 

7 

Portsmouth 

127,989 

13,792 

14,713 

11,461 

2,862 

13 

29 

6 

— 

5 

24 

3 

— 

17 

Sunderland 

116,542 

8,970 

8,927 

7,015 

2,987 

— 

11 

12 

— 

1 

14 

— 

— 

8 

Swansea  - 

83,965 

10,056 

9,725 

7,627 

4,266 

2 

34 

6 

I 

2 

24 

— 

— 

19 

Derby      - 

81,168 

5,381 

5,699 

4,521 

1,533 

1 

8 

5 

— 

1 

8 

— 

— 

6 

Huddersfield 

81.841 

10,068 

9,0112 

7,464 

5,821 

— 

11 

22 

— 

1 

18- 

— 

— 

14 

Cardiff    - 

82,761 

7,812 

8,128 

5,663 

3,535 

1 

7 

19 

— 

2 

16 

— 

— 

9 

Brighton  - 

107,636 

7,638 

7,908 

6,197 

5,092 

3 

14 

12 

— 

1 

19 

— 

— 

10 

Norwich  -            -            - 

87,842 

8,489 

8,939 

6,902 

7,279 

11 

11 

12 

1 

6 

14 

2 

— 

15 

WolverhamptOL  - 

75,766 

4,442 

4.224 

3.650 

1,895 

3 

9 

6 

— 

1 

9 

2 

— 

fi 

S.  Shields 

•       56,875 

7,124 

8,359 

6,131 

2,801 

2 

13 

7 

1 

2 

12 

— 

— 

9 

Plymouth 

73,794 

5,336 

5,412 

4,227 

1,267 

— 

6 

13 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

9 

Middlesboro' 

55,934 

4,969 

5,326 

4,074 

1,127 

2 

12 

5 

— 

2 

10 

— 

— 

WalwiU    - 

58,795 

5,656 

5,868 

4,331 

2,247 

6 

9 

6 

2 

4 

9 

2 

— 

8 

Total 

4,355,566 

351,068 

868,608 

284,326 

157,410 

148 

641 

447 

12 

132 

646 

26 

3  i  464 

267,854  i 

IV.  att.  of  schoo 

Is  givin 

gl2n 

loutbi 

5'  ret 

ams  of  inco 

me. 

*  The  voluntary  subscriptions  and  rates  are  for  schools  giving  12  months'  returns  only,  and  in  calculating  the  cost  per  head  to 
subscriptions  aad  rates  the  average  atfendiinees  for  the  same  schools  are  taken. 
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Table  B.  (Details). 


Twenty-three  Medium  Towns  having  less  than  10,000  and  more  than  3,000  Children  on  the  Roll  of  all' 

Public  i'51cmentary  Schools. 


VoLUNTAKT  Schools. 


Total 

Voluntary. 

Merit. 

English. 

n     • 

Pop., 
I8S1. 

Roll, 
Vol.  and 

1 

op 

S-5 

.    C 

Board. 

Ace. 

Boll. 

At. 

Subs. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

E. 

1/ 

2/ 

K. 

z" 

^£ 

Burton-on-Trent 

.39,288 

9,651 

1,669 

1,700 

1,419 

£ 
101 

3 

5 

2 

_ 

2 

4 

4 

Soathampton     - 

60,051 

9.365 

4,271 

3,972 

3,105 

311 

8 

18 

3 



7 

9 



1 

n 

Hedworth.Monk- 

37,719 

8,834 

3,815 

3,652 

2,866 

579 

3 

9 

1 

— 

1 

6 





ton  and  Jarrow. 

Reading    - 

42,0.'54 

8,721 

5,296 

4,882 

3,951 

1,135 

— 

11 

19 

— 

— 

18 





1.1 

Pudley    - 

46,252 

8,254 

4,486 

4,273 

3,333 

682 

14 

12 

■  - 

— 

8 

3 

— 

3 

la 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

37,332 

8,253 

5,516 

5,256 

4,065 

639 

14 

8 

4 

3 

10 

4 

3 

, 

14 

Ipswich     - 

56,546 

8,243 

3,976 

3,867 

2,941 

.541 

4 

14 

5 

— 

2 

13 





9 

Tynemouth 

44,118 

7,395 

4,275 

3,618 

2,835 

380 

8 

8 

2 

8 

7 

1 

3 



11 

Coventry 

42,111 

7,212 

5,578 

5,673 

3,952 

511 

5 

21 

6 

— 

5 

12 

— 

1 

14 

Great  Yarmouth 

46,159 

6,988 

3,946 

3,904 

3,037 

212 

5 

10 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 



Q 

King's  Norton  - 

34,071 

6,709 

1,454 

1,262 

937 

234 

5 

4 

— 

— 

3 

3 





4 

Darlington 

35,104 

6,459 

3,570 

3,345 

2,615 

213 

— 

16 

— 

— 

6 

4 

— 

— 

6 

Worcester 

40,354 

6,384 

5,830 

5,649 

4,545 

1,039 

2 

10 

22 

— 

5 

15 

— 



16 

Bath 

51,814 

6,247 

6,467 

5,498 

1,317 

1,838 

16 

17 

6 

2 

16 

5 

2 

4 

20 

Wakefield 

30,854 

5,801 

5,646 

4,841 

3,646 

404 

5 

18 

6 

— 

6 

11 

— 



13 

Carlisle     - 

35,884 

5,337 

3,524 

3,269 

2,575 

317 

5 

8 

4 

— 

2 

7 

1 



7 

Scarborough 

30,504 

5,153 

2,700 

1,961 

1,471 

867 

8 

4 

— 

4 

2 

1 

6 

1 

8 

Great  Grimshy  - 

28,503 

5,041 

2,779 

2,747 

2,082 

149 

1 

16 

1 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

10 

Exeter      - 

37,665 

5,036 

3,794 

3,162 

2,552 

793 

— 

14 

4 

— 

4 

11 



— 

9 

Eiddermin  ste  - 

24,270 

4,991 

3,137 

3,055 

2,425 

1,308 

4 

9 

5 

— 

2 

9 





7 

Luton    ■ 

26,140 

4,706 

2,351 

2,338 

1,835 

148 

2 

8 

1 

— 

— 

6 

1 



4 

Iieamington 

22,979 

3,355 

2,378 

1,653 

1,286 

516 

2 

7 

1 

3 

4 

4 





7 

Swindon   - 

19,904 

3,918 

872 

878 

790 

44 

— 

4 

1 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

9. 

Total        - 

63,676 

152,053 

87,830 

80,455 

62.580 

12,961 

114 

251 

93 

20 

100 

160 

18 

11 

218 

60,721 

IV.  att.  foi 

schoc 

Is  giving  12  moi 

iths'  returns  of  income. 

BoABD  Schools. 


Total 

Board  Schools. 

Merit. 

English. 

£^ 

eu    " 

Pop., 
1881. 

Roll, 
Vol.  and 

Rates. 

a  s 

:% 
^^^ 

Board. 

Ace. 

Roll. 

At. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

R. 

1/ 

2/ 

R. 

^Oi 

Burton-on-Trent 

39,288 

9,651 

8,301 

7,951 

6,482 

£ 
4,004 

4 

12 

19 

_ 

j       . 

16 

1 

16 

Southampton     - 

60,051 

9,365 

5,582 

5,393 

3,905 

2,023 

8 

14 

1 

— 

5 

7 

1 

1 

10 

Hed  worth.  Monk- 

37,719 

8,834 

5,660 

5,182 

4,023 

2,124 

3 

9 

3 

— 

3 

4 

1 

— 

6 

ton,  and  .Tar- 

row. 

Beading 

42,054 

8,721 

4,858 

3,839 

3,070 

4,331 

— 

3 

12 

— 

— 

10      — 

— 

5 

Dudley  - 

46,252 

8,254 

3,627 

3,981 

3,157 

1,664 

3 

12 

3 

— 

7 

2 

2 

— 

7 

Stoke-upon-Trent 

37,332 

8.253 

2,956 

2,997 

2,255 

939 

10 

4 

2 

— 

6 

3 

2 

— 

7 

Ipswich 

56,546 

8,243 

4,543 

4,376 

3,383 

2,287 

3 

10 

8 

— 

2 

11 

2 

— 

12 

Tynemoutb 

44,118 

7,395 

3,973 

3,777 

2,929 

2,236 

8 

6 

— 

1 

2 

4 

4 

— 

6 

Coventry 

42,111 

7,212 

1,459 

1,539 

1,236 

482 

1 

2 

a 

— 

1 

3 

— 

— 

2 

Great  Yarmouth 

46,159 

6,988 

3,076 

3,084 

2,254 

1,822 

5 

7 

2 

— 

6 

2 

1 

— 

6 

King's  Norton  - 

34,071 

6,709 

5,331 

5,447 

4,002 

1,931 

2 

12 

5 

1 

2 

9 

1 



8 

Darlington 

35,104 

6,459 

3,136 

3,114 

2,566 

1,393 

S 

11 

3 

1 

3 

8 

— 

— 

9 

Worcester 

40.354 

6,384 

918 

735 

587 

597 

— 

3 

2 

— 

— 

J 

— 

— 

2 

Bath     - 

51,814 

6,247 

865 

749 

576 

472 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 



3 

Wakefield 

30,854 

5,801 

1,113 

960 

676 

532 

2 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

2 

Carlisle - 

35,884 

5,337 

2,714 

2,068 

1,599 

1,108 

— 

4 

4 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

3 

Scarboro' 

30,504 

5,153 

3,182 

.3,192 

2,437 

2,073 

5 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 



4 

Great  Grimsby - 

28,503 

5,041 

1,825 

2,294 

1,772 

308 

— 

4 

8 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

2 

Exeter  - 

37,665 

5,036 

1,994 

1,874 

1,440 

853 

— 

8 

3 

— 

— 

5 

— 



6 

Kidderminster  - 

24,270 

4,991 

1,932 

1,936 

1,396 

1,269 

2 

8 

3 

— 

3 

5 

— 

1 

4 

Luton  - 

26,140 

4,706 

2,627 

2,368 

1,831 

783 

5 

6 

4 

— 

5 

1 

2 

2 

« 

Iieamington 

22,979 

3,355 

2,900 

1,702 

1,116 

913 

4 

3 

3 

— 

4 

2      — 



6 

Swindon 

19,904 

3,918 

3,724 

3,040 

2,563 

953 

1 

« 

5 

— 

I 

6      — 

— 

6 

Total      - 

863,676 

152,053 

75,796 

71,598 

55,255 

35,097 

71 

150 

92 

5 

62 

112  1  21 

4 

140 

55,081  a 

V.  att.  for 

schoo 

Is  givji 

Qg  13  mon 

ths'  re 

turns  of  income. 

3T  2 
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Table  C.  (Details). 
Fifteen  Smaller  Towns  having  less  than  3,000  Children  on  the  Roll  of  all  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


VOLUNTAKY   SCHOOLS. 


Total 

Voluntary  Schools. 

Merit. 

English. 

i  -^ 

Pop., 
1881. 

Roll, 
Vol.  and 

3.S. 

o  o 

^1 

Board. 

Aco. 

Roll. 

Av. 

Snbs. 

V. 

G. 

K. 

R. 

1/ 

2/ 

B. 

|dQ 

Newark     - 

14,018 

2,519 

2,610 

2,295 

1,693 

221 

5 

2 

6 



5 

» 



A 

Chesterfield 

12,221 

2,521 

1,291 

1,046 

774 

154 

3 

3 

1 

I 

4 

1 

— 

3 

Folkestone 

18,986 

2,497 

1,985 

1,824 

1,468 

469 

3 

10 

2 

— 

6 

1 

2 

7 

Ilkeston    - 

14,122 

2,944 

l,5.'i3 

1,767 

1,414 

193 

6 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

1 

— 

5 

Bromsgrove 

12,813 

2,338 

1,232 

903 

825 

149 

— 

4 

3 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

I.oughboro' 

14,681 

2,140 

1,268 

1,081 

837 

212 

— 

6 

2 

— 

4 

— 

— 

6 

Cammrthen 

10,514 

l,bl4 

1,298 

1,014 

782 

237 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

5 

— 

1 

4 

Hinckley  - 

7,673 

1,721 

692 

767 

613 

56 

— 

3 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

3 

Tiverton  - 

10,462 

1,704 

1,222 

1,082 

838 

579 

— 

2 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

2 

Retford    - 

9,748 

1,673 

1,366 

1,328 

1,010 

218 

2 

6 

1 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Cftmarvon 

10,258 

1,606 

1,157 

779 

604 

94 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

Penrith     - 

9,268 

1,269 

1,096 

958 

908 

No  return. 

2 

4 

1 

1 

— 

3 

— 

1 

5 

Bidefurd  - 

6,512 

1,169 

414 

429 

838 

91 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Haverfordwest 

6,900 

1,045 

495 

479 

343 

88 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Llanidloes 

3,421 

934 

257 

276 

212 

48 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Total 

161,597 

27,894 

17,936 

16,118 

12,659 

2,809 

26 

50 

30 

13 

44 

3 

4 

53 

11,703  av.  att.  for  schools  giving  12  months' 

returns  of 

ncome. 

Board  Schools. 


Total 

Board  Schools. 

Merit. 

English 

'    "i 

Pop., 

Roll, 

Bates. 

d| 

■i 

1881. 

Vol.  and 

Board. 

Ace. 

Roll. 

Av. 

F. 

(i. 

K. 

B. 

1/ 

2/ 

R. 

^x 

^t^ 

Newark     - 

14,018 

2,519 

250 

224 

140 

£ 
85 







2 

._ 



1 



1 

Chesterfield 

12,221 

2,521 

1,604 

1,475 

1,181 

644 

1 

7 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

—  !       8 

Folkestone 

18,986 

2,497 

815 

673 

413 

314 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

—  !       1 

llkestoue  - 

14,122 

2,944 

916 

1,177 

800 

244 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

—          3 

Bronisgrove 

12,813 

2,338 

1,455 

1,345 

1,104 

525 

a 

7 

3 

— 

— 

6 

1 

—          5 

IjOii;;hboro' 

14,681 

2,140 

1,013 

1,059 

866 

625 

— 

2 

8 

1 

1 

a 

— 

1          S 

Carii..irtben 

10,514 

1,814 

774 

800 

623 

100 

1 

3 

2 

— 

1 

3 

— 

—          8 

Hinckley  - 

7,673 

1,721 

779 

954 

746 

221 

— 

a 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

—   1        1 

Tiverton    - 

10,462 

1,704 

649 

622 

482 

321 

2 

7 

1 

— 

— 

4 

— 

1    !        6 

Retford     - 

9,748 

1,673 

536 

345 

277 

22 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

2 

— 

—  ;     1 

Carnarvon 

10,258 

1,606 

812 

827 

635 

24 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

—       1 

Penrith     - 

9,268 

1,269 

281 

311 

266 

No  return. 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

—       1 

Bideford    - 

6,512 

1,169 

956 

740 

612 

308 

— 

4 

1 

— 

— 

3 

— 

—          3 

Haverfordwest 

6,900 

1,045 

800 

566 

449 

248 

I 

2 

4 

— 

— 

4 

— 

—          3 

LianidlocR 

3,421 

934 

677 

658 

445 

209 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

3 
37 

Total 

161,597 

27,894 

12,317 

11,776 

9,039 

4,313 

9 

42        22 

S 

5 

37 

3 

2 

8,773  i 

IV.  att.  for 

schc 

ols  giving  1 

2  mc 

nthe' 

return 

s  of  income. 

Table 
with  no  Board  Schools,  I 

D.  (D 

etails ;. 
ore  than 

3,000  Children  on  the  Koll. 

Towns 

laving  HI 

Merit. 

Englisl 

. 

O..S 

Pop. 

Ace. 

RoU. 

Av. 

Subs. 

6§ 

^§ 

F. 

G. 

E. 

B. 

1/ 

2/ 

B. 

il- 

iS| 

Preston    -             -             - 

96,537 

27,884 

19,733 

14,085 

£ 
2,821 

6 

42 

40 

1 

13 

38 

_ 

_ 

36 

Birkenhead 

84,006 

15,416 

13,878 

10,972 

1,472 

14 

37 

20 

— 

14 

28 

3 

— 

25 

Stockport 

59,553 

13,438 

11,560 

8,776 

600 

5 

20 

17 

1 

3 

19 

1 

— 

20 

*Burnley 

58,751 

11,420 

10,650 

7,114 

1,096 

9 

20 

11 

1 

6 

13 

— 

2 

21 

York        - 

49,530 

9,975 

8,879 

6,619 

783 

13 

27 

12 

3 

8 

22 

2 

2 

24 

*Wigan   - 

48,194 

10,692 

8,836 

6,344 

1,298 

9 

21 

7 

2 

1 

23 

— 

1 

16 

Warrington 

41,452 

9,931 

8,293 

6,243 

674 

12 

10 

7 

3 

6 

11 

8 

— 

18 

*A8hton 

37,040 

9,942 

6,731 

4,843 

894 

11 

16 

5 

3 

4 

8 

5 

a 

17 

Lincoln   -             -             - 

37,313 

7,208 

6,649 

5,161 

817 

9 

21 

7 

1 

9 

14 

— 

— 

19 

Accriugton 

31,435 

9,067 

6,401 

4,546 

755 

8 

21 

5 

1 

7 

11 

1 

2 

17 

Chester   - 

36,794 

8,092 

5,938 

4,855 

1,300 

16 

23 

5 

— 

6 

14 

5 

1 

23 

♦Oxford  - 

35,264 

7,648 

5,739 

4,575 

1,895 

8 

27 

18 

2 

14 

14 

— 

5 

25 

•Maidstone 

29,623 

5,078 

4,864 

3,408 

1,008 

4 

18 

11 

— 

6 

12 

2 

1 

14 

Crewe     - 

24,385 

4,726 

4,708 

3,831 

262 

5 

15 

1 

— 

4 

7 

1 

— 

9 

Docca«ter 

21,139 

3,882 

3,984 

3,035 

762 

2 

15 

1 

— 

6 

5 

— 

— 

7 

•Dukinfield 

16,942 

4,278 

3,720 

2,393 

218 

8 

11 

1 

1 

6 

5 

— 

— 

10 

Colchester 

28,374 

3,687 

3,646 

2,874 

772 

15 

12 

1 

2 

8 

5 

2 

1 

20 

Bilsion     -            -            - 

22,730 

4,027 

3,620 

2,834 

290 

9 

8 

2 

— 

5 

4 

— 

1 

9 

Torquay  -            -            - 

24,765 

4,363 

3,453 

2,768 

1,119 

7 

16 

4 

— 

3 

10 

1 

2 

12 

Glossop  -             .             - 

19,574 

4,125 

8,442 

2,513 

215 

12 

11 

— 

— 

4 

5 

1 

1 

13 

•Stnfibrd 

19,977 

3,297 

3,282 

2,582 

177 

4 

10 

6 

— 

— 

11 

1 

— 

10 

Total     - 

823,378 

178,171 

148,006 

110,871 

19,228 

186 

401 

176 

21 

132 

279 

28 

21 

365 

109,103 

AV.  att.  foi 

■  8Cho< 

>1b  giving  12  mon 

hs'  returns 

of  in 

come. 

*  Boards  but  no  Board  Schools. 
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Table  E.  (Details). 


Towns  with  no  Board  Schools, 

liaving 

les.s  than  3,000  Scholars 

on  the  Roll. 

Merit. 

English. 

II 

^03 

"Sj: 

Pop. 

Ace. 

Roll. 

Av. 

Subs. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

R. 

1/ 

2/ 

R. 

Bishop  Auckland 

11,632 

3,210 

2,935 

2,424 

715 

12 

5 

_ 

1 

8 

9 

Tunbridge  Wells    - 

26,554 

3,750 

2,764 

2,299 

1,284 

4 

10 

8 

— 

6 

8 



— 

15 

Eastbourne 

22,014 

2,776 

2,724 

2,225 

855 

1 

7 

8 

— 

2 

6 

— 

— 

9 

Chatham 

12,985 

2,814 

2,691 

2,090 

198 

1 

10 

4 

— 

1 

8 



1 

6 

Leek 

11,486 

3,705 

2,691 

2,072 

456 

9 

7 

5 

3 

5 

2 

5 

.w 

11 

Bedford 

19,533 

3,597 

2,677 

2,397 

12 

— 

3 

G 

— 

1 

4 

— 

— 

S 

Oldbury  - 

18,306 

2,556 

2,531 

2,011 

1.50 

4 

5 

2 

— 

8 

3 

1 

— 

6 

Taunton         -        .        - 

16,614 

3,;i6l 

2,.'i21 

1,902 

575 

7 

10 

5 

I 

6 

7 

1 

__ 

13 

Bury  St.  Edmund 

16,111 

2,8ii3 

2,5116 

l,9.'i0 

510 

2 

7 

6 



1 

8 



.^_ 

10 

♦Salisbury 

14,792 

3,008 

2,501 

1,894 

773 

3 

9 

7 

— 

6 

4 

2 

7 

Winchester 

17,780 

3,174 

2,495 

2,059 

839 

5 

14 

2 

— 

6 

5 

1 



12 

Kendal  .        -        -        - 

13,696 

3,379 

2,30.'> 

1,717 

422 

6 

( 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 



8 

Boston    - 

14,941 

2,558 

2,094 

1,653 

411 

4 

U 

3 



3 

7 





10 

•Barnstaple     -         -         - 

12,282 

2,464 

2,060 

1,666 

512 

3 

15 

3 



4 

8 



11 

Worksop- 

11,625 

1,779 

1,895 

1,414 

299 

4 

3 

2 

— 

2 

3 





3 

Frome    -         -         -        - 

11,181 

1,882 

1,790 

1,321 

424 

3 

5 

1 

3 

3 

3 

— 

2 

7 

Trowbridge 

11,394 

1,853 

1,781 

1,482 

120 

— 

8 

7 

— 

_ 

6 





6 

Maidenhead    - 

8,220 

1,924 

1,699 

1,.394 

609 

2 

7 

5 



1 

7 





fi 

Rugby     - 

9,890 

1,813 

1,682 

1,306 

239 

2 

8 

2 

1 

4 

5 





5 

Pontefract      -        -        - 

8,798 

1,5.54 

1,670 

1,186 

208 

6 

3 



— 

4 







S 

Worthing 

11,976 

1,979 

1,625 

1,320 

593 

7 

4 



1 

3 

3 

1 



8 

Kewbury        -         -        - 

10,144 

1,969 

1,608 

1,319 

482 

2 

5 

6 



3 

4 





7 

Beverley  -            .            - 

11,425 

2,4.52 

1,592 

1,530 

226 

3 

8 

1 

— 

2 

4 





8 

Chichester 

F,I14 

1,908 

1,551 

1,285 

No  return 

5 

6 

— 

— 

5 

2 

__ 

1 

9 

Malvern  - 

7,934 

2,265 

1,550 

1,198 

851 

— 

7 

11 



1 

11 



9 

Devizes  -        -        -        - 

6,645 

1,677 

1,343 

937 

409 

1 

9 

3 



3 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Chippenham 

1,3.52 

1,050 

1,015 

738 

208 

— 

7 

1 

— 

4 

1 



S 

Witney  -                  -         - 

3,017 

1,079 

726 

626 

29 

— 

4 

3 

— 

1 

3 



8 

Barnard  Castle   - 

4,269 

1,005 

692 

571 

173 

1 

3 

— 

1 

1 

2 



4 

Clevedon        .        -        . 

4,869 

1,212 

670 

505 

452 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

Dunstable 

4,627 

85  a 

540 

432 



— 

4 





1 

3 



2 

Alston   -        -        -         - 

4,621 

432 

292 

217 

1 



2 



1 

1 

__ 

__ 

3 

rrcstoign 

1,491 

441 

274 

221 

1    0 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

S 

— 

1 

4 

Total    - 

370,318 

72,283 

59,490 

47,341 

13,203 

89 

225 

113 

12 

88 

145 

17 

9 

232 

45,073  a 

v.  att.  for 

school 

5  giving  12  months'  returns  o 

{ income. 

*  Boards  but  no  Board  Schools. 


Comparison  of  Merit  Grant  in  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools. 


Twenty^-seven  Large  Towns  with  not  les3  than  10,000  Children  on  the  Roll  in  all  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


Volnntary  Schools. 

Board  Schools. 

Merit,  Per  Cent. 

Merit,  Per  Cent 

F. 

G. 

E. 

R. 

F. 

G. 

E. 

R. 

Liverpool 

27-3 

60-5               10-9 

1-3 

3-8 

49-4 

46-8 

Manchester         -            .            - 

19-3 

54-6        i       24-6 

1-5 

2-3 

52-7 

45- 

_ 

Birmingham        ... 

10-2 

69-3 

19- 

1-5 

3-3 

63- 

33-7 

__ 

Leeds     -            -            -            - 

22-2 

50-4 

24-4 

3- 

9-6 

50-4 

40- 



Sheffield 

31-9 

48-7 

4-4 

15- 

19-7 

56-6 

211 

2-e 

Bradford 

41-2 

31-2 

16-3 

11-3 

17-7 

49-4 

29-1 

3-8 

Nottingham        ... 

16-7 

51-2 

27-4 

4-7 

15- 

56-7 

26-7 

1-6 

Bristol   -           .           -           - 

82-8 

38  2 

26- 

3- 

25-8 

45-2 

29- 



HnU       - 

24-1 

57-4 

18-5 



29- 

60-9 

8-7 

!•* 

West  Ham 

27-3 

45-5 

22-7 

4-5 

25-5 

55-3 

19-2 

Leicester             ... 

24- 

58- 

16- 

2- 



24-8 

75-7 

— 

Newcastle            ... 

33-9 

411 

17-9 

7-1 

5-9 

29-4 

64-7 



Bolton    .... 

13-6 

52-5 

23-9 

— 

3- 

42-4 

57-3 

— 

Oldham-            .            .            . 

33-8 

41-4 

24-1 

1-2 

14-3 

64-8 

21-4 

__ 

Portsmouth         ... 

44- 

52- 

4- 



27-1 

60-4 

13-5 

, 

Sunderland         -            -            . 

18-9 

64-9       ;        10-8 

5-4 



47-8 

S3-8 

^_ 

Swansea - 

— 

76-7 

20- 

3-3 

4-7 

791 

13-9 

2-8 

Derby     .... 

21-4 

55-4 

16-1 

7-1 

7-2 

57-1 

35  7 

Huddersfield      - 

15-6 

511 

33-3 





38-3 

66-7 



Cardiff  .... 

17-8 

46-7 

33-3 

2-2 

3-7 

25-9 

70-4 

-*— 

Brighton              ... 

28- 

60- 

12- 



10-3 

48-2 

41-5 

^ 

Norwich               ... 

33-8 

48-5 

18-2 



81-4 

31-4 

34-3 

a-9 

Wolverhampton - 

29-5 

47-7 

20-5 

2-3 

16-7 

50- 

38-8 

S.  Shields 

15-4 

69-2 

7-7 

7-7 

8-7 

56-5 

80-4 

4-4 

Plymouth            ... 

18-8 

50- 

31-2 





31-6 

68-4 

Middlesboro'      - 

5-9 

70-6 

23  5 

^_ 

10-5 

63-2 

36-8 



Walsall  ...            - 

32-8 

45-2 

10-3 

3-2 

26-1 

891 

26-1 

8-7 
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Towns  with  no  Board  Schools,  having  more  than  3,000  Children  on  Books  in  all  Public  Elementary  Schools. 


Per  Cent,  of  Merit. 


G. 


E. 


Total. 


Per  Cent,  of  Merit. 


F. 


a 


Total. 


Preston    - 
Birkenhead 
Stonknort 
Burnley  - 
York 
Wifcan     - 
Warrington 
Ashtr.n     - 
Lincnin    - 
Accriogtcn 
Chester    - 


6-7 

47-2 

45- 

1-1 

89 

19-7 

.52-1 

28-2 



71 

11-6 

46  5 

39-5 

2-4 

43 

21-9 

48-8 

26-8 

2 -.5 

41 

22-6 

49-1 

21-8 

5-5 

55 

231 

.53-8 

17-9 

5-2 

39 

37-5 

31-2 

21-9 

9-4 

32 

31-4 

45-7 

14-3 

8-6 

35 

23-7 

55-3 

18-4 

2-6 

38 

22-9 

60- 

14-3 

2-8 

35 

36-4 

52-3 

11-3 



44 

Oxford  - 
Maidstone 
Crewe 
Doncaster 
Dukinfield 
Ciilchester 
Bilston  - 
Torquay  - 
Glossop  - 
Stafford    - 


16- 

54- 

26- 

4- 

12-1 

54-6 

33-3 



23-8 

71-4 

4-8 



11-1 

83-3 

5-6 

— 

38-2 

52-4 

4-7 

4-7 

50- 

4U" 

3-3 

6-7 

47-4 

42-1 

10-5 



25-9 

59-3 

14-8 



52-2 

47-8 

— 

20- 

50- 

30- 

" 

50 
33 
21 
18 
21 
30 
19 
37 
23 
20 
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FOREIGN  RETURNS. 


Abstract  of  answers  to  the  questions  relating  to  Compulsion, 
Gratuitous  Instruction,  State  and  Voluntary  aid.  Religious 
Teaching,  Night  Schools  and  Training  Schools,  received  in  th© 
replies  to  inquiries  made  from  certain  European  countries, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Colonies. 
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ABSTRACT  OF 


4  and  5 


47 


Country. 


Austria 


Bararla 


Belgium 


France 


Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Norway  - 

Pruasia  -  -  . 

Saxony 

Sweden 

Berne 

Geneva 

NeuchAtol     .       -       - 

Tessin  (Switierland)   • 
Vaud  (Switzerland)    - 

Griaons  (Switierland) 


Compulsion 


Tea 

or 
No. 


Between 


Attendances  required. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


«to14. 


6  to  IS 

tlS  to  16  in 

Sund^ 

schools.) 


Until  scholar  has 

acquired  prescribed 

subjects,  religion,  and 

reading,  writing,  and 

arithmetic. 


No  reply. 


6  to  13. 


6  to  12  day, 

14  to  15 
continuation. 


For  4  absences  of  half 

a  day  in  a  month  the 

parent  is  summoned 

before  local  school 

committee.    For 

repeated  absences, 

he  may  be  fined 

IS  francs  or  sent  to 

gaol  S  days. 


8  (7  in  town) 
until  they 
are  con- 
firmed. 

4  to  14 


7  to  15 


7  to  14 


6  to  15 


6  to  15 


etoi4 


7  to  16. 


7  to  18 


8  months  country, 
10  months  town. 


No  Axed  rule. 


12  weeks  per  annum. 


i  years. 


Special  dispensation 
after  7  years,  or 
I    1  years'  prolongation 
for  ignorance. 


34i  weeks. 


FivC'Sixths  of  possible 
attendances. 


4  days  a  week ; 
t;  hours  a  day. 


Alter  age  of  13  they 

are  only  required  to 

attend  10  hours 

a  week. 

28  hours  a  week  for 
6  to  9  months. 


S3  hours  per  week. 


Not  stated. 
Fines  and  imprison- 
ment for  constant 
non-attendance. 


Instruction 
gratuitous. 


Free,  except  in 

Bohemia,  Moravia, 

and  Silesia. 


Free.    In  some 

parishes  by  ancient 

custom  the  school 

Iward  can  levy  2«.  Od. 

per  scholar  per 

annum. 

Commune  can  grant, 

and  all  pour  can 

claim  gratuitous 

instrucliou.    Fees 

vary  from  6  to  24  IWincs 

per  annum  in  other 

schools. 

No  fees. 


"  Fees  may  be 

required  from  all 

children." 


No.    Cost  is 

Ss.  8d.  a  year  in  State 

schools,  but  arrears 

are  not  exacted. 


Free  by  law,  bnt  in 

some  communes 

there  are  schools  where 

an  entrance  fee  is 
paid  of  'is.  ad.  to  8«.  id. 

Free,  in  elementary 
schools. 


Free,  generally.    In 

some  places  parents 

pay  4  to  8  marks 

per  annum. 


Nn. 


Free. 


Free  in  most,  but 

Is,  Sd,  a  year  can  be 

demanded  for 

each  child. 

Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free  ;  a  fee  of  is.  ed. 

paid  by  parents  to  the 
municipality ;  poor 
parents  exempted. 


Gratuitous. 


Primary  schools  maintained  by 


State.  I  Local  Authorities. 


Voluntary  action. 


Cost  of  building 

by  commune. 

Salaries  of 

teachers  by 

province,  district, 

or  commune. 


'  From  public  funds.' 


Commune. 


'  Public  fiinds.' 


"  Public  elementary 

education  from  public 

funds." 


Voluntary 
contributions 

are  asked  to 
create  fund  for 

rewards  for 
regularity  and 

aid  to 
poor  children. 


"  Non-public 

elementary 

education  from 

voluntary 
contributions." 


till  State  schools. 

1,866  parish  schools,  assisted  by  State. 

13,639  denominational  schools,  assisted  with 

school  requisites,  but  not  with  money. 

168  private  schools. 

31  by  societies. 

Commune 
aided  by  State 
when  commune 

requires  it. 


By  State,  county  treasury, 
and  the  locaUty. 


Maintained  in  principle 

by  the  communities 
and  patrons.    State  pro- 
vides salaries  and  pensions 
for  teachers. 

Partly  parish  taxation, 

partly  school  pence, 

partly  State  aid. 


Partly  by  State  and 
partly  by  school  district. 


"  Public  funds  "  j  partly 
by  the  locality  and  partly 
by  State. 


Yes. 


"  When  a  commune 
is  too  poor  to 

build  a  school,  the 
State  pays." 


"  Public  funds."    State 

aids  all  lociil  funds,  and 

gives  extra  aid  to  poorer 

localities. 

Partly  by  pariah  and 
partly  by  State. 


•Pul 


iblio  fUnds." 


By  Communes. 

Poor  communes  receive 

contributions  from  cantons 

and  Government  subsidises 

teachers. 


Rarely  any. 


Church  co-operates 

from  church 

funds. 


Ml 
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16  and  10 


33  and  34 


41  and  42 


R6li^0U8 

Teaching 

given. 


Continuation  or  Night  Schools. 


Yea 

or 
No. 


System. 


Com- 
pulsory. 


Training  Schools  supported  by 


State.  Voluntary  action. 


Training  College. 


Day. 


Boarding. 


Ueligious 

Instruction 

given. 


Tes,  under  the  various 
church  authorities. 


Ye-H,  by  parish  priest. 


Optional  at  bepinninp 

and  end  of  .school. 

Children  can  be 

exempted. 


None,  but  Thursday 

is  a  holidny.  to 

allow  f(ir  religious 

instruction  elsewhere. 


None  (see 

Articles  22  and  33 

of  law.) 


Yes,  denominationnl 
and  obligatory. 


Given  when  requested 
out  of  school  hours. 


Lutheran  obligatory, 
except  for  Dissenters. 


Yes,  by  teacher 
compulsory. 


Yes,  Denominational 
obligatory. 


Yes,  Lutheran  obliga- 
tory, except  for  those 
professing 
another  faith. 

Given  by  teachers  or 
ministers  of  religion, 
exemption  allowed. 


None.    State  makes 

grants  to  a  corporation 

of  "  Pasteurs  "  who 

give  rehgious  instruction 

to  children  sent  to 

them  by  parents. 

None. 


Given  by  priest, 
but  not  compulsory. 


By  teacher, "  from 

historical  point 

of  view." 


Given  by  clerf^  of  the 
two  confessions. 
Not  obligatory. 


o     55202. 


Yes.     !  In  some  Italian 

{      communes,  to  learn 
'  German. 


Yes.  Free,    4  to  fi  hours 

a  week  to  18  years  of 

age. 


Yes.     I  "Eeolosdo 

perfectionnemont " 

evenings  and  Sundays 

free. 


Yes.     I    Night  schools  and  also 
I     continuation  schools 
of  throe  kinds, 
(o)  To  follow  primary. 
(6)  Higher  primary. 


Yes. 


For 
males 
'*  pro- 
fessional 
work- 
men." 

Optional. 


No. 


(c)  Apprenticeship. 


Yes.     '       Free.    Cost  borne 
l)y  cx>minmies. 


No. 


Yes.  10  months  in  year.  Yes, 

,  8  hours  week  in  summer,       from 
i        5  hours  in  winter,        ,  12  to  15. 

fees  small  or  nil,  nided 
I         by  State,  parish, 
[      and  religious  Ijodies. 

Niglit  for  .idults,  optional. 

ContinuHtion  for  boys,  compulsory  until 

they  pass  examination. 

Free.    Maintained  by 

municipalities. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


By 

depart- 
ments, 
with 
some  aid 
from 
State. 


State, 
com- 
mune, 
and 
private 

indi- 
viduals. 

24 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Hijjlier  elementary 

county  schools  and 

night  schools. 


Continuation  schools  in  the 
country,  and  for  artiz;ins. 


Yes, 
both. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes,  in 

some 

localities. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


State  provides  for 

higher  and 

middle  popular  schools. 


For  6  weeks  annually, 
.10  hours  a  week. 


State  aid  is  given. 


Classes  for  boys  of 

14  and  15  to  learn  use 

of  tools. 


"  Ecoles  compl<5mentaire ' 

for  males  of  16  to  20. 

Half  cost  paid  by  Stat<!. 


"  Schools  of  repetition  '* 
supported  by  parish. 


From  Decemljcr  to 

March,  gratuitous, 

3  hours  a  week. 


Continuation  schools  for 
males  from  16  to  17. 


.3  years 

unless 

they  have 

attended 

higher 

schools 

to  15. 

Optional. 


Optional. 


No. 


No. 


Optional, 


Optional. 


Yes, 

from  18 

to  19. 


Yes. 


In  a  few  provinces. 


Yes. 


In  two  pro- 
vincial 

institutes, 


Normal  schools 

wliich  accept  State 

inspection. 


40  by  religious  bodies. 


Day       I      Board 
for  first    I    for  last  2 
3  years.  years. 


In  40  cases 
they  live 
in  college; 
in  five 
they 
board  out. 


Live  in 
college ; 

day 
students 
admitted 
in  excep- 
tional 
cases. 


No.    Boarded  and 

lodged  gratis 

by  inhabitants  of 

commune. 


Females, 
and  for 
males  if 

accommo- 
dation can 

be  found. 


Yes. 


No  rei)ly. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


One-thiixJ. 


At  their  own  cost,  but  a 
stipendiura  is  paid  by  the  State. 


No  special  training.    Take  a 
diploma  at  their  own  cost. 


State. 


State. 


One 
State. 


Yes. 


No  reply. 


T^wo-thirds. 


Yes. 


Ye.s. 


Students  live  with 
families  of  pea.sants. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


One  private. 


Males. 


Daily. 


Females. 


Yes. 


Obligatory. 


Yes. 


In  47 
out  of  51. 


None. 


No. 


Obligatory. 


No. 


Yes. 


Systematic. 


Yes. 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


Both 

National, 

Protestant, 

and 

Catholic 

Ohurvb. 

Yes. 


3  K 


4i2 


Abstract  of 


4  and  5 


EI 


« 


Country. 


Compulsion 


Yes 
or 
No. 


Between 
ages 


Attendances  required. 


Instruction 
gratuitous. 


Primary  schools  maintained  by 


State. 


Local  Authorities. 


Voluntary  action. 


Zurich 


Wurtemburg 


Yes. 


Yes. 


British  Columbia 
Cape  Colony 

New  Brunswick 
New  Zealand 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario  ... 

Prince  Edward  Island 
Quebec  -  .  - 

Queensland     - 

South  Australia 
Tasmania 

State      of     Colorado, 

U.S.A. 

Connecticut,  U.S.A.    - 
Dakota,  U.S.A. . 

llUnois,  U.8.A. 
Iowa  -  ■  - 
Kansas  .  .  ■ 

Manitoba 

Minnesota,  U.S.A. 

Missouri,  n.8.A. 
Montana,  U.SA, 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes,  can 

be 
adopted 
locally. 


Yes.  on 
vote  of 
iwo-thirds 
or  rate- 
payers. 

Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Law 
provides 
that  it 
maybe. 
"Not  at 
present." 

Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


Yes 

(not 

enforced).' 

Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 


Yes, 
nomi- 
nally. 


Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 


8  to  16. 


7  to  14. 


7  to  12. 


Every  day ;  penalties 
for  10  absences. 


Every  schoolday- 

Pwrents  can  be 

warned,  fined,  and 

imprisoned. 


Attendances 

not  stated.    Absences 

punished  by  fine  or 

imprisonment. 


No  reply. 


7  to  1.3. 


7  to  12. 


7  to  13. 


8  to  13. 


6  to  12. 


7  to  13. 


7  to  IS. 


"One  half  of  the 

period  during  which 

the  school  is  open.*' 


80  days  a  year. 


100  days  a  year. 


13  weeks  a  year. 


CO  days  in  each  half 
year. 


.35  school  days  per 
quarter. 


3  days  a  week. 


No  reply, 


10  to  14. 


8  to  14. 


8  to  14. 
7  to  12. 


Stole. 


8  to  14. 


12  weeks  a  year. 
12  weeks  a  year. 


12  weeks  a  year 
(6  consecutive). 

Fixed  locally. 


12  weeks  each  year  (6 
must  be  consecutive). 


12  weeks  each  year. 


Free 


Free,  in  a  few  places, 
when  endowments 
exist  i  fee  generally, 
2s.  to  ^is.  titl,  a  year. 


Free. 


No  ;  fees  range  from 

Id.  a  week  to  15^  a 

year. 

Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


A  compulsory  monthly 

fee,  varying  from  5  cents 

to  40  cents  for  everj' 

child  between  ages 

of  7  and  14. 

Free. 


No.    Fees  are  4d.  per 

week  under  8,  6d.  per 

week  over  8.    Fees 

remitted  if  parents 

poor. 

No.    9rf.  a  week  for 

one  child  of  family,  7d. 

each  for  two,  and  6d. 

each  if  more. 


Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 


"  Public  fimds." 


Parishes  with  subsidies 
from  State. 


A  few  jirivate 

schools  from 

voluntary 

subscriptions. 


'  Public  funds." 


In  equal  proportions  from  State  and 
voluntary  contributions. 


Krom  public  funds  and 

from  county  and  district 

assessment. 


Public  scliools  at  the  cost 

of  the  general  govera- 

raent,  except  about 

1  per  cent,  from 

volunlary  contributions. 


'  Public  fimds  entirely." 

I 


1.  ruiilic  funds. 

2.  An  equal  sum  for  muni- 

cipal funds. 

3.  Vote  levied  by  trustees. 

Public  funds  and  local 

assessment  in  the  ratio  of 

5:1-6.1. 

1.  Government  grant. 

2.  I  ocal  assessment. 

3.  Monthly  fees. 


'  Public  funds." 


'  Public  funds.' 


"  Public  funds  and  fees.' 


State  school  funds  and 
local  taxes. 


Public  funds  and  local 
taxation. 


Public  funds  and  local 
taxation. 


Public  funds  and  local 
taxation. 


State  and  local  taxes. 


State  and  county  schocl 
funds  and  local  taxation. 

Public  tanis  only. 


State  and  count.y  timda 
and  local  taxation. 


State  funds  and  locul 
taxation. 

"  Taxation." 


Not  more  than 

one-eighth  of 

cliildren  receive 

elementary 

education  in 

volimtary  schools. 
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16  and  19 


33  and  34 


41  and  42 


ECeliglous 

Teaching 

given. 


Continuation  or  Night  Schools. 


No. 


System. 


Com- 
pulsory. 


Training  Schools  supported  by 


State. 


Voluntary  action. 


Training  College. 


Day. 


Boarding. 


Keligious 

Instruction 

given. 


Reformed  Church  by 

master  or  clergymen  ; 

not  obligatory  on  all 

chiUlren. 

One-third  of  school- 
time  is  given  to  religious 
matters ;  children  may 
be  excused. 


None. 


May  be  given.    Not 
obligatory. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Provided,  but  optional. 


None. 


Tes.    Denominational. 
Eiemption  is  gi'anted. 


None. 


None. 


Ministers  of  religion  are 
allowed  half-hour  in 

morning,  and  half-hour 

in  afternoon.    Not 

obligatory. 

None. 


None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 


Protestants  ^ve 

undenominational 

Bible  instruction, 

Roman  Catholic  schools 

give  full  religious 

instruction. 

None. 


None. 
None. 


Yes. 


Tes. 


No. 


Monthly,  for  winter 

months ;  fee  low  or 

nil ;  for  both  sexes, 

ages,  14  to  20. 

Sunday  schools  (1  hour 
a  week)  are  prescribed  by 
law,  and  can  be  supple- 
mented by  night  school, 
which  if  established, 
are  obhgatory. 


None. 


Such  schools  for  adult 
natives  are  promoted 
by  religious  bodies. 


Provision  is  made,  but 

no  advantage  is 

taken  of  it. 

Left  to  voluntary  effort. 


A  very  limited  number 
of  nijiht  scliools  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and 
public  grant  (not 
required). 


Optional 


Some  in  towns,  but  not  required 
by  law. 


None. 


Some  under  local  boards  and 

private  control,  and  some  for 

industrial  work  in  towns. 


Some  night  schools. 


A  few  night  schools  -,  not  well 
attended. 


Night  schools  are  encouraged,  but 

not  compulsory.    Teachers  meet 

expenses. 


None. 

Some  night  schools  aided  by  State. 
None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 


Or  wholly  voluntary. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


1  State. 

1  Evangelical. 

1  town  of  Zurich,  with  State 

subsidy. 

(Vt  15,  students  enter  a  preparatory 

school,  subsidized  by  Government, 

and  at  17,  a  training  college. 

There  are  7  State  training 

colleges,  and  2  small  private 

training  colleges. 


State. 


Department  gives  aid  up  to  24Z. 
a  year  for  a  normal  student. 


Maintained  at  public  cost. 


Four  training  colleges  supported  by 
the  Colonial  Government. 


Provincial  normal  school.    Tuition 
free ;  all  else  at  expense  of  students. 


Joint  cost  of  municipality  and 
province. 


Provincial  normal  schools.   Tuition 
at  coat  of  province. 


Three  provincial  normal  schools 
at  cost  of  State. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Board. 


Yes. 


No  reply. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


No  residence. 


Eesident. 


Tes. 

State. 
Church. 


Beliariou 
teaching 

pro- 
vided ;  not 
obligatory 
in  State  col- 
leges. The 
two  private 
colleges  are 

strictly 
Protestant. 


Yes. 

Dutch 

Reformed 

Church. 

No. 


Daily. 


Daily. 


One  day. 


State. 


State. 
State. 


Cost  of 
Terri- 
tority. 


No  training  college 


Daily. 


No  training  college. 


Daily. 
Daily. 


Two 
boarding. 


No. 


No. 


Provided, 

but 
optional. 

No. 


Two  Roman 
Catholic. 
1  Protes- 
tant. ^ 


No. 


State  and  local  taxation. 
State. 
County. 
Province. 


State  and 
county 
funds. 

State. 


County. 


Not 
I  necessarily 

Not 
necessarily. 


Daily. 
Daily. 
Daily. 

Daily. 
Dail.v. 


No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 


Roman 

Catholic 

only. 


No. 


No. 


No  I'eply. 


3K  2 
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Abstract  of 


4  and  5 


61 
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Compulsion                                    | 

Primary  schools  maintained  by 

Instructiou 
gratuitous. 

Country. 

lea 

or 
No. 

Between 
ages 

Attendances  required. 

State. 

Local  Authorities. 

Voluntary  action. 

Nebraska,  U.S.A. 

yes. 

8  to  14. 

12  weeks  each  year. 

Free. 

One- 

fiftli 

State. 

Four-fifths  local 
taxes. 

- 

Wisconsin.  U.S.A.       - 

Yes. 

7  to  15. 

12  weeks  each  year. 

Free. 

One- 
nfth 

State. 

Pour-fifths  district 
taxation. 

— 

Wyoming,  U.S.A. 

Yes. 

7  to  16. 

3  months. 

Free. 

County  school  funds  and 
local  taiaticn. 

— 

Alabama.  U.S.A.       .    - 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

1 
Mainly  by  State. 

Some. 

Arizona,  U.S.A. 

No. 

- 

- 

Free, 

Public  funds  entirely. 
,1 



California,  U.S.A. 

Yes. 

8  to  14. 

80  days. 

Free. 

f  ublic  funds. 

_ 

Columbia 

Yes  (not 
ouforced). 

- 

- 

Free. 

From  State  appropriations 
exclusively. 

- 

Florida,  U.8.A. 

No. 

- 

~ 

Free. 

Puhl 

0  funds  entirely. 

- 

GeorBia,  U.8.A. 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

Public  funds  or  local 
taxation. 

- 

Idaho,  U.S.A.   - 

Yes. 

8  to  14. 

12  weeks  each  year  (of 

which  8  must  bo 

consecutive). 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

— 

Louisiana,  US.A. 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

- 

Maine,  U.SjI.    - 

Yef. 

8  to  15. 

16  weeks  a  year. 

Free. 

Public  f*»nds  ;  partly  by 

State  i  partly  by  a  tax 

levied  on  towns. 

- 

Maryland.  U.8.A. 

No. 

- 

— 

Free. 

Public  funds  only. 
1 

— 

Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  - 

Yes. 

8  and  14. 

20  weeks  a  year. 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

~ 

Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Yes. 

8  and  14. 

4  months  a  year. 

Free. 

Public  funds  and  local 
taxation. 

- 

Mississippi,  U.S.A. 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

State  and  county. 

- 

New  Hampshire,  U.S.A. 

Yes. 

8  and  14." 

12  weeks,  of  which 
6  must  be 
consecutive. 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

- 

New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     - 

Yes. 

7  and  12. 

20  weeks. 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

— 

New  Tork,  U.S.A. 

Yes; 
but  not 
enforced. 

8  and  14. 

Not  stated  in  Act. 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

- 

North  Carolina,  U.S.  A. 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

public  funds. 

- 

Oregon,  U.S.A.    - 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

- 

Pensylvania,  U.S.A.     - 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

- 

Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.  • 

Yes. 

7  to  14. 

12  weeks,  of  which 
6  must  be 
consecutive. 

Free. 

Public  funds  and  about 
1  per  cent,  from  voluntary 
contributions.           • 

— 

South  Carolina.  U.8.A. 

No. 

- 

- 

Free. 

Public  funds  and  local 
taxation. 

— 

Washington  Territory. 
U.S.A. 

Yes. 

8  to  18. 

3  months,  or  60  days. 

Free. 

Public  funds. 

1 

- 

Vermont,  U.S.A.  - 

Yes. 

8  to  14. 

3  months. 

Free. 

1 
Public  funds. 

1 

- 

Virginia,  U.8X   -      - 

No. 

— 

— 

Free. 

Stat 

«.    Counties  and 
cities. 

— 
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Foreign  Returns — contimiGd, 

16  unci  19  SI  and  31 


U  and  42 


Religious 

Tcachinj;^ 

given. 


ContiniiatTon  or  Night  Schools. 


Yes 

or 
No. 


System. 


Com- 

pulsory. 


Training  Schools  supported  by 


State. 


Voluntary  action. 


Training  College. 


Day.       1  Boarding. 


Religious 

Instruction 

given. 


None, 

None. 

None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


Devotional  exercises 
non-sectarian,  children 
may  absent  themselves. 

None. 


None. 


None. 


General,  not  sectarian, 
optional. 


None. 

None. 

Given ;  not  compulsory. 

None. 

Non-sectarian. 


Bible  reading,  without 

comment ;  not 

obligatory. 

None. 


None. 


Given  by  teachers ; 

not  compulsory; 
no  special  provision. 

No  sectarian  religious 
instruction  allowed. 

None. 


None. 
None. 


Bible  read  in  most 
schools ;  not 
compulsory. 

Not  required  by  State  ; 

teachers  usually  fcive 

unsectarian  religious 

instruction. 


None. 


No  regular  system.    There  are  20  night 

schools  in  the  State. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


Night  schools  in  San  I'rancisco 
maintained  from  city  school  tax. 

Night  schools  maintained  by 

Government  3  nights  a  week  for 

5  months. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


None. 


School  boards  provide  night 
schools  in  some  towns. 


Some  night  schools  under  city 

system.    Free  ;  meet  4  months 

in  winter. 

Some  night  schools  in  winter 
months.    Free. 

None.  — 


None  recognised. 
Yes;  night. 


Only  such  as  are  maintained 
by  local  boards. 


No  State  system  ;  Sf)me  by 
education  boards. 


None. 
None. 

Some  in  cities  and  large  boroughs. 


Some  night  schools  in  large  towns 
in  winter  months.    Free. 


No  State  system ;  some  private. 

I 

No  public  system. 
Night  schools  in  some  large  towns. 

Some  night  schools  in  cities. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


.  No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 


State. 
State. 


County 
school 
funds. 

State. 


State. 
State. 

Stute. 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Only  one  normal  school  juat  established. 
Daily. 
Daily. 

Daily. 


I 
-  No. 


No  training  school. 
No  training  but  in  tho  free  common  schools  of  United  States. 


No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 


State. 
State. 

State. 

State. 


Private  expense ;  only  part 
trained  in  Normal  College. 

State.  — 


State.    Most  teachers  arc  trained 
in  other  colleges  and  schools. 


State ;  optional  attendance. 

State. 

State. 

Their  own  cost. 

Partly  State ;  partly  private ; 
cost  of  students. 

State. 

State,  and  Peabody  legacies. 

Teachers'  expense. 

State  partly. 

State  and  Feabod}'  fend. 


Both. 


Daily. 

Daily. 

3 
Daily. 


Both. 

r 

Both. 


Daily. 


.Yea. 


No  reply. 
Optional. 


Both. 


Daily. 


Both. 


Daily. 


Both. 


Both. 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
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List  of  the  recorded  Divisions  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Working  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  England  and  Wales. 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Commission,  held  on  Tuesday  the 
15th  of  November  1887,  the  following  Resolutions 
■were  passed : — 

Ist.  That  all  divisions  of  the  Commission  in  the  first 
place  be  taken  by  show  of  hands. 

2nd.  That,  on  the  application  of  any  member  of  the 
Commission,  the  names  of  all  Commissioners  voting  be 
taken  down. 

3rd.  That  a  record  of  all  divisions  so  taken  be  made 
in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  to  be  published  here- 
after. 


Pakt  III.    Chapter  1. 

Supply  of  Schools. 

The  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Lord  Bean- 
champ  : — 

"  That  the  legislative  powers  en- 
joyed by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  would  be  advantageously 
exercised  with  the  assistance  of  repre- 
sentatives of  managers  of  vohmtary 
and  board  schools." 


Ayes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  HaiTOwby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


15th  November  1887. 


Noes,  10. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G-eorge  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pabt  III.    Chaptek  1. 
Supply  op  Schools. 

Page  53,  line  48.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  in  its  returns  "  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  Report,  1871-2,  page 
xvi. : — 

"  We  have  shown,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  Report,  the  supply  of  accom- 
modation already  provided  in  schools 
under  inspection.  We  have  now  to 
point  out  what  steps  have  been  taken, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act,  with  the  view  of  filling  up  the 
deficiency  of  that  supply.  Some  idea 
of  what  had,  and  still  has,  to  be  done 
may  be  fonned  from  the  following 
considerations." 

words  be  here  inserted. 

Noes,  12. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sydney  C.   Bnxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
16th  November  1887. 


Question  put,  that  these 
Ayes,  6. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pari  III.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  op  Schools, 

Page  54,  line  6.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  daily  occupied ''  the 
following  words  : — 

"  In  populous  and  manufacturing 
districts,  where  the  proportion  of  the 
working  classes  is  largo,  accommo- 
dation has  been  needed  and  has  been 
supplied  for  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The      Lord       Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,   Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

16th  November  1887. 


Noes,  9. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
P.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  HI.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  of  Schools. 


Page  54,  line  41.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  after 
the  words  "older  children"  to  omit 
the  words : — 

"  Mr.  Cumin,  however,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  supply  of  school 
accommodation  in  London  is  not  more 
than  is  required,  whatever  may  be 
said  about  its  distribution." 
Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  11. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

16th  November  1887. 


Noes,  8. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  JSorfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The      Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  III.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  op  Schools. 


Page  56,  line  13.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  accommodation " 
the  following  words  : — 

"  A  similar  case  occurred  this  year 
in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Middleton 
St.  George,  in  the  county  of  Durham." 
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Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  3. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 


17th  November  1887. 


Noes,  13. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The    Lord    Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The     Bight      Hon.      Sir 
Francis  Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Eev.  J.  H.  Kigg,  D.D. 
The  Eev.  Canon  Gregory. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Part  III.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  op  Schools. 

Page  55,  line  41.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  after  the 
words  "  om-  first  Report"  to  omit 
these  words  : — 

"It  is  admitted  that  the  school 
board  is  bound  to  reckon  as  a  part  of 
the  available  supply  from  time  to 
time  all  voluntary  efficient  schools 
then  existing." 
Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 

stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  12. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

17th  November  1887. 


Noes,  3. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Su-  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


Pam  III.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  of  Schools. 


Pago  56,  line  27.  Proposed  by  Sir  B.  Samuelson,  after 
the  words  "of  the  Department"  to 
omit  from  the  words  : — 

"  Objection  has  been  taken  "  down 
to  the  words  "  the  House  of  Com- 
"  mens,"  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
the  following  words  : — 

"But  no  words  of  Mr.  Forster  re- 
levant to  this  contention  and  support- 
ing it,  spoken  during  the  passing  of 
the  Bill,  have  been  produced  to  us." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  omitted 
stand  part  of  the  Report : — 


Ayes,  6. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


17th  November  1887. 


Noes,  12. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Han-owby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The      Right      Hon.      Sir 

Francis  Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.   Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pari  lit.    Chapter  1. 

Supply  op  Schools. 

Page  58,  line  16.     Proposed  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  to  leave 
out  these  words  : — 

"  But  the  Department  appear  to  us 
to  escape  their  first  duty,  that  of  de- 
termining whether  the  school  is  unne- 
cessary, by  resolving  beforehand  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  school  board 
on  that  point ;  and  the  second  duty 
devolv  ng  on  them,  that  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  they  will  make  an 
annual  grant  to  an  unnecessary  school, 
so  as  to  meet  the  equity  of  hard 
cases,  seems  to  us  to  be  wholly  in 
abeyance." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 

Noes,  6. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,   Esq.. 

„  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Ayes,  14. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev,  T.D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

17th  November  1887. 


Part  III.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  op  Schools. 

Page  58,  line  34.     Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  leave  out 

the  words  "  in  a  close  adherence   to 

"  the  spirit  of  the  provisions  of  the 

"  Act  of  1870." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 

stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

17th  November  1887. 


Noes,  6. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  III.    Chapter  1. 

Supply  op  Schools. 

Page  59,  line  19.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  quoted  at 
length  "  the  following  words  : 

"  Reference  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence  given  before  us 
as  to  injury  which  is  alleged  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  denominational 
schools  under  the  working  of  the  23rd 
section  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870. 
Under  that  section  power  is  given  to 
the  managers  of  denominational 
schools  to  transfer  their  school  build- 
ings to  school  boards  even  when  the 
property  is  held  on  definite  trusts  on 
the  following  conditions  : — 

"1.  The  resolutions  to  transfer 
must  be  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the 
managers  present  at  a  meet- 
ing specially  summoned. 
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"  2.  The  resolution  of  the  managers 
muBt  be  confirmed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  an- 
nual subscribers  present  at  a 
meeting  specially  summoned. 
"  3.  The   proposed   transfer  agree- 
ment must  be  sanctioned  by 
the    Education    Department, 
which    '  shall    consider    and 
'  have  due  regard  to  any  ob- 
'  jections  and  representations 
'  respecting      the      proposed 
'  transfer  which  may  be  made 
'  by  any  person  who  has  con- 
'  tributed    to    the    establish- 
'  ment      of     such      school." 
(Section  23.) 
"  The  effect  of  the  provisions,  it  has 
been  stated  in  evidence,  it  to  set  aside 
almost   entirely  the   influence  of  the 
trustees  and  founders  of  the  school, 
and   to  place   its   fate  at    any  given 
moment  in  the  hands  of  the  managers 
for  the  time  being,  who   are  an   un- 
certain and  changing  body  and  may 
never  have  contributed  to  the  erection 
of  the   school.      Managers,   it   is  al- 
leged,  have    even    obtained    election 
for  the   express    purpose  of  securing 
the  transfer  of  the   school   in  whose 
maintenance    they     had     previously 
taken  no  active  interest. 

"  It  has  likewise,  been  stated  in 
evidence,  that  in  many  cases  in  which 
the  transfer  itself  would  not  be  op- 
posed by  those  who  founded  and  who 
have  to  a  great  extent  maintained  the 
school,  an  agreement  with  the  school 
board  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Education  Department,  containing 
provisions  which  have  not  been  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  the  Education 
Act,  and  which  have  been  unduly  at 
variance  with  the  original  trusts.  It 
has  to  be  noted  that  under  the  present 
law  neither  the  trustees  nor  the 
founders  of  the  school  have  any  power 
in  relation  to  these  transfers  beyond 
the  right  of  making  a  representation 
to  the  Education  Department. 

"  In  view  of  the  friction  caused  by 
the  working  of  the  23rd  section,  and 
the  grievances  which  it  appears  to 
have  created,  we  recommend  that  in 
any  fresh  educational  legislation,  it  be 
enacted  that  no  transfer  of  a  school 
held  under  trust  shall  take  place 
without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  trustees,  and  that  the  Education 
Department  may  be  instructed  to 
sanction  only  such  terms  of  transfer 
as  do  not  interfere  with  the  original 
trust  beyond  wliich  is  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Education  Acts. 

"  Provision  should  also  be  made 
that  no  structural  expenses,  involving 
a  loan,  should  be  incurred  without  the 
consent  of  the  trustees  who  lease  the 
building." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  10. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  Gr.O.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Hai-rowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 
Smith. 

'rhe  Eev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Eev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  3. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Eobert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D.  * 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pabt  IIJ.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  or  Schools. 
Page  69,  line  66.     Proposed   by   Sir   F.    Sandford  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  who  lease  the 
building  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  following  considerations  seem 
to  us  to  poin  t  out  the  lines  upon  which 
any  questions  which  may  arise  in  the 
future  as  to  the  supply  of  deficient  ac- 
commodation ought  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  Act  of  1870  was  called  for  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  requirements 
of  the  country  in  the  supply  of  schools. 
Its  leading  provisions  were  based  upon 
the  necessity  of  filling    up,   without 
delay,  the  great  deficiency  existing  at 
the  time.     The  term  originally  pro- 
posed by  the'Bill  for  the  extension  of 
voluntary  effort  was  reduced  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  also  limited 
to  four  months  the  period  allowed  for 
making  application  for  building  grants, 
and   put    a    stop  to    all  such   grants 
for  the  future  :  a  step  which  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  Bill.     As  soon  as, 
working  under  these  restrictions,  vo- 
lunteers had  prepared  fo-  or  made  such 
additions  to  the  previous  school  supply 
as  were  within  their  powers,  it  became 
the  duty  of  school  boards  to  fill  up  any 
remaining  deficiency.     This  duty,  the 
duty,  that  is,  of  completing  the  school 
supply  of  the  country,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  population,   we  con- 
sider to  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
school  boards.     "We   agree    with   Mr. 
Cumin  in  thinking  that  this  duty  could 
not,  so  far  as  the  original  deficiency 
was  concerned,  be  delegated  to  others, 
as  he  held  in  explaining  the  action  of 
the  Department  in  the  Willesden  case 
already  referred  to. 

"  Assuming,  however,  that  the  pres- 
sing deficiency  of  1870  has  been  tilled 
up   by   local    efibrt,   whether  free   or 
compulsory,  the  difficulty  remains  as 
to  the   future  relations  of  these   two 
agencies  of  school  supply  if  the  popu- 
lation   of   a    district    increases.     No 
question  has   been  raised  as    to   the     ' 
allowance  of  voluntary  efl'ort  to  keep 
pace   with  the  growing  requirements 
of  a  district  in  which  no  school  board 
had  to  bo  sot  up,  after  the  first  general 
inquiry  into  the  school  supply  of  the 
country.     On  the  contrary,   the    13th 
section    of  the    Ace    provides    for    a 
periodical    "  stock    taking  "    of    the 
schools  of  every  district,  and  for  the 
publication  of  notices  of  any  discovered 
deficiency,  with  power  to  the  district 
to  supply  that  deficiency  voluntarily 
before  a  school  board  is  forced  upon  it. 
This  however,  applies  also  to  school 
board  districts  ;  and  we  think  it  to  be 
a  matter  of  regret   that  so   long   an 
interval   has   been   allowed   to  elapse 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
without  a  renewal  of  the  general  in- 
quiry   which    was    held    in     1871-2. 
These    inquiries   wera    meant    to  be 
periodical,  and  one  of  the  objects  which 
they    were    intended    to    serve,    was 
evidently   the    discovery   and    recog- 
nition   of    any    efficient    elementaxy 
schools  which  might  have  coine  into 
existence  since  the  board  was  created 
and  ordered  to  fill  up  the  void  disclosed 
by  the  first  inquiry.     For,  under  the 
18th  section  of  the  Act,  which  assumes 
that  void  to  be  filled  up,  it  is  no  longer, 
as  in  section  10,  the  duty  of  the  school 
board  to  supply  deficiency.     The  duty 
is  now  only  a  right,  and  that  right  the 
board  may  plainly  allow    others    to 
discharge,  or  they  may  forfeit  it,  if 
anticipated  by  the  action  of  the  friends 
of  the  voluntary  system.     In  fact,  it 
appears  to  us  that,  after  the  supply  of 
the  original  deficiency,  the  two  systems 
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are  regarded  by  the  Act  itself  as 
starting  again  on  equal  terms  ;  so  that 
if  volunteers  (as  in  the  Dan-y-craig 
case)  take  the  held  first,  and  provide  a 
school  which  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  Department,  we  consider  that 
such  school  has,  under  the  Act,  a 
claim  to  recognition  as  part  of  the 
school  supply  of  the  district,  before 
such  recognition  is  extended  to  a  rival 
board  school  subsequently  started.  We 
may  point  out  that;  the  Scotch  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1872  contains  a  provision 
(section  67)  under  which  voluntary 
effort  is  allowed  to  come  into  action 
after  the  supply  of  a  district  has  been 
completed  by  the  school  board,  and 
that  grants  may  be  made  to  an 
"  unnecessary  "  voluntary  school  if  it 
is  called  for  by  "  the  religious  belief 
"  of  the  parents,  or  is  otherwise 
"  specially  required  in  the  locality." 
It  is  somewhat  significant  that,  while 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  is 
required  to  justify  the  recognition  of 
every  such  school,  the  English  De- 
partment has  to  justify  its  refusal  of 
grants.  A  liberal  interpretation,  as 
we  have  recommended,  of  the  term 
"suitable"  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
working  of  the  Act  of  1870  as  little 
open  to  objection  as  that  of  the  Scotch 
Act. 

"  To  sum  up, — we  see  no  reason 
why  voluntary  effort  should  not  be 
entitled  to  work  pari  passu  with  a 
school  board  in  providing  accommo- 
dation to  meet  any  increase  of  popu- 
lation subsequent  to  the  determination 
of  the  necessary  school  supply  arrived 
M  by  the  Department  after  the 
first  inquiry  of  1871.  If  a  similar 
inquiry  were  held  periodically,  say 
every  five  years,  voluntary  eflbrt 
might  be  recognised  in  the  interval 
between  two  inquiries  as  entitled  to 
meet  any  deficiency  not  ordered  to  be 
tilled  up  by  the  school  board  on  the 
requisition  of  the  Department.  We 
do  not  think  that  the  letter,  much  less 
the  spirit,  of  the  Act  of  1870  would  be 
violated  by  such  an  arrangement,  or 
by  its  being  distinctly  undeistood  that 
an  eflScient  school,  whether  provided 
to  meet  a  numerical  deficiency  or 
specially  required  by  any  part  of  the 
population,  would  be  admitted  by 
the  Department  as  part  of  the  supply 
of  the  district,  and  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  grant  as  soon  ag  it  was 
opened." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.CM.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  a.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

17th  May  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Henry  Richard,  Etiq., 
M.P. 


Pakt  III.    Chaptek  1. 
Supply  op  Schools. 


Page  Gl,  line  12.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  government  grant " 
the  following  words  : — 

"It  was  established  by  the  Act  of 
1870.  An  amendment  proposed  by 
Col.  Beresford  on  June  30th,  1870,  as 
applicable  to  the  elementary  education 
then    provided    for,   that    no    parent 


whose  net  income  shall  amonnt  to 
150i.  a  year  shall  be  entitled  to  send 
his  son  to  a  board  school  was  nega- 
tived. This  right  of  all  to  use  the 
public  elementary  schools  was  recog- 
nised by  " 

Question  put,  that  this  amendment,  as  amended    be 
here  inserted. 


Ayes,  4. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Sarauelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 


20th  December  1887. 


Noes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

'I'he  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The    Lord    Norton, 
K.CM.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

TheRev.  J.H.Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Past  III.    Chapter  1. 
Supply  of  Schools. 
Page  61 ,  line  12.     On  the  proposal  of  Mr.   Stanley  to 
insert  after  the  words   "  government 
"  grant,"  the  following  words  : — 

■'  It  was  established  by  the  Act  of 
1870.  An  amendment  proposed  by 
Col.  Beresford  on  June  30th,  1870,  that 
no  parent  whose  net  income  shall 
amount  to  160^.  a  year  shall  be 
entitled  to  send  his  son  to  a  board 
school  was  negatived.  This  right 
of  all  to  use  the  public  elementary 
schools  was  recognised  by  " 

Proposed  by  Lord  Norton  that  after 
the  words  "  Juno  30th,  1870,"  in  the 
proposed  amendment,  to  insert  the 
words  "  as  applicable  to  elementary 
"  education  then  provided  for" 
Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  by  Lord 
Norton  to  be  inserted  stand  part  of  the  amendment. 

Noes,  6. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C  B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Han'owby. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.CM.G. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sydney   C.   Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 

20th  December  1887. 


Pajit  III.    Chapter  1. 

Supply  op  Schools. 

Page  61,  line  18.  Proposed  by  Sir  B.  Samnelsou  to 
insert  after  the  word  "reconsidered" 
the  following  words  : — 

"We  may  expect  that  as  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  education  given  in  our  publi 
elementary  schools  increases,  so  will 
they  attract  scholars  increasingly 
from  the  various  classes  of  the 
community,  all  of  whom  contribute 
to  their  maintenance  as  taxpayers,  a 
very  large  proportion  aa  rate  payers, 
many  of  them  as  voluntary  subscribers 
Hence,  leaving  out  of  account  all 
other  considerations,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  the  number  of  school 
places  required,  in  proporciou  to  the 
population,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  beyond  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  held  to  be  sufiicient." 


o     55202. 
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Qnesiion  pat,  that  tliese  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  4. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lynlph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samnel  Sathbone,  Esq. 


Noes,  12. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The    Lord    Norton, 
K.C.M.U. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
P.  Smith. 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


20th  December  1887. 


Pabt  in.    Chapter  3. 

School  Management. 


Page  65,  line  44.     Proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to 
insert  these  words  : — 

' '  And  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  personal  oversight  of  the  religious 
and  moral  instruction  implies  religions 
character  in  those  who  are  to  exercise 
it." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Eari  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  LordNorton,  K.O.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir    Bernhard     Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

21st  December  1887. 


Noes,  1. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lynlph  Stan- 
ley. 


Past  III.    Chaptee  3. 

School  Management. 

Pago  69,  line  28.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Buxton  to  insert 
after  the  words  "they  represent "  the 
following  words : — 

"  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  very 
advantageous  if  school  boards,  and 
especially  the  larger  boards,  were 
always  to  associate  with  themselves 
local  managers  in  the  supervision  of 
their  schools." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

21st  December  1887. 


Noes,  3. 

The     Lord     Norton, 

K.O.M.G. 
The     Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 


Paet  III.    Chapter  3. 

School  Management. 

Page  69,  line  37.     Proposed  by   Mr.   Stanley  to  omit 
from  the  words — 

"  Sir    Lovelace     Stamer  "    to    the 

words   "  limited   liability  company  " 

(line  49.) 

Question  put,  that  the  paragraph  commencing  with 

the  words    "  Sii-   Lovelace   Stamer "    proposed   to   be 

omitted,  stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  9. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Ai-chdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

21st  December  1887. 


Noes,  6. 
Lord     Norton, 


E.     Lynlph 


The 

K.O.M.G. 
The     Hon. 

Stanley. 
Sir  Beinhard  Samuelson, 

Bart. 
Sydney  0.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Part  III.    Chapter  4. 
H.M.  Inspectors  op  Schools. 

Page  75,  line  48.     Proposed  by  Mr.   Stanley  to  omit 
the  words — 

"We  think,  however,  that  the  ex- 
periment might  be  tried  in  large 
towns  of  appointing  a  sub-inspectress 
to  assist  the  head  inspectors  in  the 
examination  of  infant  schools,  and  of 
the  earlier  standards  in  other  schools. 
They  should  themselves  have  been 
teachers  in  elementary  schools,  or 
should  have  had  experience  as  gover- 
nesses in  one  or  other  of  the  training 
colleges." 
Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 

stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

22nd  December  1887. 


Noes,  3. 

The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The     Hon.     E.     Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 


Part  III.    Chapter  4. 

H.M.  Inspectors  op  Schools. 

Page  76,  line  44.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  omit 
from  the  words  "  But  one  and  all  " 
down  to  the  word  "  duties  "  (line  47) 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the 
following  words : — 

"  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  same  requirements  as  to  build- 
ings and  apparatus  are  not  enforced 
on  voluntary  as  on  board  schools, 
and  generally  in  rural  districts 
where  voluntary  schools  prevail,  we 
are  told  that  an  indulgent  standard 
of  inspection  is  applied,  because  the 
inspectors  cannot  secure  what  ought 
to  Be  required  for  passing." 
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Question  put,  that  the  words  "  one  and  all  of 
'  inspectors  "  stand  part  of  the  Beport. 


the         Qnestion  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

22nd  December  1887. 


Noes,  2 

The      Hon.      B. 

Stanley. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq 


Ayes,  9. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lynlph  Stan- 
Lyulph  ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samnelson, 
M.P.  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
Robert 'W.Dale,Esq.,LL.D. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 

7th  February  1888. 


Part  III.    Chapter  5. 
Teachebs  and  Staff. 


Pago  80,  line  25.  Proposed  by  Sir  P.  Sandford  after 
the  word  "admitted"  to  insert  the 
following  words : — 

"  And  proved  very  conclusively  by 
the  remarkable  results  of  the  labours 
of  members  of  religious  communities 
in  Roman  Catholic  schools." 
that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Question  put. 

Ayes,  9. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

7th  February  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pabt  III.    Chapter  5. 
Teachers  and  Staff. 


Page 


80,  line  42.  Proposed  by  Sir  Bernhard  Samuel- 
son  that  the  word  "ladies"  be 
omitted  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
the  following  words  : — 

' '  Women  of  superior  social  position 
and  general  culture." 
Qnestion  put  that  the  word  "  ladies  "  stand  part  of 
the  Report. 


Ayes,  7. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  11. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


7th  February  1888. 


Part  III.    Chapter  5. 
Teachers  and  Staff. 


Page  82,  line  2.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "a  natural  death" 
the  following  words  : —  more 

"  We    recommend    that    no      ^^d 
provisional    certificates    be    gra*'  ^i\ 
but   that   ex-pupil  teachers   bo    " 
recognised  as  assist  iiutb.' 


Noes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  III,    Chapter  6. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  82,  line  2.  Proposed  by  Sir  F.  Sandford  after 
the  words  "  a  natural  death  "  to  insert 
the  following  words : — 

"  But  we  do  not  recommend  that  it 
should  be  discontinued.  It  meets  the 
permanent  wants  of  a  certain  class  of 
schools,  and,  more  frequently,  their 
temporary  requirements  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  change  of  teacher  during  the 
school  year,  while  it  enables  their 
pupil  teachers,  whose  means  do  not 
enable  them  to  enter  a  training  col- 
lege, to  go  in  a  career  for  which  they 
may  have  a  real  vocation." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  bo  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  8. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


7th  February  1888. 


Noes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Page  82,  line  2. 


Part  III.    Chapter  5. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Proposed  by  Lord  Norton  after  the 
words  "a  natural  death"  to  insert 
the  following  words : — 

"It  is  indeed  desirable  that  all 
teachers  should  bo  trained  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  But  the  same  training  is 
not  required  for  teachers  in  schools 
never  attempting  specific  subjects,  as 
for  those  who  have  to  quaUfy  for 
higher  teaching.  If  higher  elemen- 
tary schools  are  to  be  collections  of 
scholars  above  a  certain  standard, 
they  will  require  a  higher  trained 
teachers,  and  the  strictly  elementary 
standards  neither  needs  teachers  so 
highly  qualified,  nor  are  likely  to  be 
so  well  taught  by  them.  The  Report 
of  the  Commission  of  1868  points  out 
the  want  of  interest  taken  in  the  lower 
work  by  men  of  higher  education,  so 
that  nominally  inferior  men  are  the 
better  for  the  purpose.  Teachers 
should  bo  traineo,  for  each  kind  of 
sohool. 
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"  The  Department  might  certify  for 
higher  schools  those  only  who  pass  in 
the  Ist  or  2nd  Division  of  the  second 
year's  certificate  list ;  and  for  the 
lower  schools  those  in  the  3rd  Division 
of  the  second  year's  list,  or  in  any 
Division  of  the  first  year's  list. 

"  There  need  not  be  separate  sets  of 
students  in  training  for  the  two 
purposes,  but  colleges  might  take 
some  students  expressly  for  one  year's 
training,  with  the  lower  certificate  in 
view. 

"  In  this  way  small  schools  might  get 
trained  teachers  within  their  means, 
and  the  lower  and  higher  teaching 
would  be  supplied  suitably  to  the 
demand  for  each. 

•=  The  Articles  1186,  128,  129  of  the 
Code,  on  certificates  and  grants  to 
colleges  on  certificates,  may  be  easily 
.modified  to  meet  this  amendment  and 
so  much  simplified." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  1. 
The  Lord  Norton  K.C.M.G, 


Noes,  15. 

T  he  Eight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  Gr.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Tne  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
P.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.Bigg.D.D. 

Robert    W.    Dale,    Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  a.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


7th  February  1888. 


Ayes,  8. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.O.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Paet  III.    Chapter  5. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  84,  line  19.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  afler  the 
word  "suggested"  to  insert  *he  fol- 
lowing words  :  — 

"  While  recognising  the  importance 
of  teachers  retiring  from  the  profession 
when  they  have  no  longer  the 
elasticity  iind  energy  needed  for 
teaching,  we  think  that  no  pension 
scheme  can  be  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government,  unless 
the  teachers,  as  a  body,  were  civil 
servants  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  and  no  public  pension 
scheme  is  compatible  with  the  exist- 
ing arrangements  by  which  teachers 
are  engaged  and  dismissed  by  ma- 
nagers. We  are  not  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  tui'n  the 
teachers  of  the  country  into  civil 
servants,  and  make  them  appointed 
and  removable  by  the  central  autho- 
rity. We,  therefore,  can  make  no 
recommendation  as  to  a  pension 
scheme." 
Question  put.  that  these  words  be  here  inserted : — 


Part  III.    Chapter  5. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  84,  line  11.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  after 
the  words  "many  young  teachers" 
to  insert  the  following  words  :— 

"  On  the  whole  we  should  be  glad  if 
Parliament  would  consent  to  give  to 
all  persons  who  were  pupil-teachers 
or  training  college  students  on  9th 
May  1862,  the  full  privilege  enjoyed 
by  those  who  then  were  principal  or  as- 
sistant teachers  employed  in  schools." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Noes,  10. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The    Lord    Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford.  K.C.B. 
The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

P.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson.  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Ayes,  4. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  14. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The    Lord    Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert   W.   Dale,   Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


8th  February  1888. 


Part  III.    Chapter  6. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  84,  line  19.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp, 
after  the  words  "  is  suggested "  to 
insert  the  following  words : — 

"  On  the  whole  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  superannuation  scheme  estab- 
lished." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


8th  Pebmarj'  1888. 


Ayes,  14. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

P.  Smith. 
Robert    W.     Dale,    Esq., 

LL.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

8th  February  1888. 


Noes,  4, 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 
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Pabt  III.    Chaptek  6. 
Teachbbs  and  Staw. 

Page  84,  liue  2S.  Proposed  by  Sir  B.  Samuelson  to 
iusert  after  the  words  "the  best 
method  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  should  be  glad  if  some 
arrangement  could  have  been  sug- 
gested, by  which  provision  could  be 
made  for  the  whole  age  of  a  body  of 
men  whose  services  are  so  valuable  to 
the  country.  We  regret  that  we  are 
unable  to  ofler  any  scheme  by  which 
that  object  could  be  effected." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  4. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Beruhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Noes,  13. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beaucbamp. 
The      Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
The  .Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
The  Eev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Eev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


8th  February  1888. 


Pabt  III.    Chapter  5. 
Teachebs  and  Stapp. 


Pago  84,  line  28.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  injury  or 
injustice  "  the  following  words  :— 

"We  think  that  managers  would 
act  wisely  in  requiring  that  the 
teachers  whom  they  employ  should  be 
possessed  of  a  deferred  annuity  of  not 
less  than  30Z.  a  year  for  men,  and  201. 
a  year  for  women  (which  henceforth 
should  be  purchased  from  the  Post 
OflBce),  the  annuity  co  come  into 
operation  at  the  age  of  55." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The      Lord      Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert     W.     Dale,    Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Ramnel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

22nd  February  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon   B. 

P.  Smith. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pabt  III.    Chapter  6. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  84,  line  38.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  15Z.  per 
annum  "  the  following  words : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  scheme 
of  superannuation  should  be  made 
compulsory  upon  all  teachers  certifi- 
cated after  a  date  to  be  deeic^ed  upon 
by  Parliament." 


Ayes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

Robert    W.    Dale,     Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

22nd  February  1888. 


B. 


Noes,  4. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon 

F.  Smith. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,   Esq., 

M.P. 


Pabt  III.     Chapter  5. 
Teachers  and  Staff. 


Page  84,  line  38.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  15^  per 
"  annum  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  scheme 
of  superannuation  should  be  made 
compulsory  upon  all  teachers  certifi- 
cated after  a  date  to  be  decided  upon 
by  Parliament." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Robert    W.    Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,   M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,    M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

8th  February  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The     Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

ITie  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq.' 


Part  III.    Chapteb  5. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  84,  lino  41.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  tc  insert 
after  the  words  "  large  in  number " 
the  following  words: — 

"And  might  be  met  by  grants  from 
tbe  Department  in  augmentation  of 
benevolent  funds  until  the  effect  of 
the  above  scheme  was  fully  de- 
veloped." 

that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 

I  Noes,  8. 


Question  put, 
Ayes, 


Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
Robert    W.    Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


8th  February  1888. 


The      Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.. 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard   Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.   Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 
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Paut  III.    Chapter  5. 
Teachees  and  Stam. 
Page  84,  line  43.     Proposed    by    Sir  F.   Sandford    to 
insert    after    the   words   "  was    fully 
"  developed"  the  following  words  : — 
"We  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  provide  for  these  grants, 
as  well  as  for  the  augmentation  of  pen- 
sions, by  a  reduction  of  one  per  cent, 
from  the  annual  grant  paid  to  every 
elementary  school." 
that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 
Noes,  6. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Eathbone,  Esq. 


Question  put. 

Ayes,  9. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

22nd  February  1888. 


Part  IIL    Chapteb  5. 
Teachers  and  Staff. 


Page  87,  line  38.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  after  the 
words  "root  and  branch"  to  insert 
a  passage  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Hanson,  "  The  Vice-Chairman  of 
"  the  Bradford  School  Board." 
Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  stand  part  of 

the  Report. 


Ayes,  4. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


15th  February  1888. 


Noes,  9. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The    Lord    Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  III.    Chapter  5. 

Teachehs  and  Staff. 

Page  87,  line  45.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  several  training 
"  colleges  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  But  Miss  Manley  complains  that 
pupil-teachers  are  not  taught  by  their 
teachers  the  minutise  of  school  ma- 
nagement, that  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  most  elementary  things,  for 
instance,  the  way  in  which  the  re- 
gisters are  marked  or  should  be 
marked  (Q.  13,207-8).  She  also 
states  that  the  pupil-teachers  taught 
in  centres  who  come  to  Stockwell  are 
not  inferior  intellectually  or  morally 
to  the  other  students  (Q.  13,268, 
13,270)." 


Question  put,  that  these 
Ayes,  8. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Robert  "W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


14th  February  1888. 


words  be  here  inserted. 

I  Noes,  12. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beaachamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The    Lord    Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
TheRightHon.  SirFrancis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


Pabt  III.    Chapter  5.] 
Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  88,  line  19.  Proposed  by  Cardinal  Manning 
after  the  words  "have  jusr  quoted" 
to  insert  the  following  words  : — 

"  That,  having  regard  to  moral 
qualification  there  is  no  other  avail- 
able, or,  as  we  prefer  to  say,  equally 
trustworthy  source." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  n.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

8th  February  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  III.    Chapter  5. 

Teachers  and  Staff. 

Page  88,  line  47.  Proposed  by  Sir  F.  Sandford  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  these  diffi- 
"  culties  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  bo 
advisable  to  recur  to  the  system  of 
allowing  pupil  teachers,  when  ma- 
nagers wish  it,  to  be  engaged  for 
five  years  at  the  age  of  13.  This 
would  meet  the  difficulty  of  retaining 
clever  children  in  school  from  13  to 
14,  and  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  those  who  still  prefer  a  shorter 
term  of  apprenticeship,  commencing 
at  a  later  age." 

that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Question  put, 

Ayes,  8. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory, 
l-he  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

8th  February  1888. 


Noes,.  7. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 

ley. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 
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pAjiT  III.    Chapter  5. 

Teacheks  and  Stapf. 

Page  88,  line  90.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  to  insert  after 
the  words,  "  at  the  age  of  13,"  the 
following  words : — 

"  But  they  shall  not  be  permittea 
to  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  the 
school  until  they  are  15  years  of  age." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  7. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Eobert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  0.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


8th  February  1888. 


Noes,  8. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The     Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The      Ven.      Archdeacon 
B.  F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The     Rev.     T.     D.     Cox 
Morse,  LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Past  III.    Chapter  6. 

Teaining  Colleges. 

Page  93.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  the  following 
words : — 

"  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
singular  inconsistency  between  the 
results  of  the  pupil-teachers  fourth 
year  examination  and  the  results  of 
the  scholarship  examination,  showing 
that  the  fourth  year  examination  is 
much  too  indulgent.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  all  pupil-teachers  who 
desire  to  continue  teaching  should  be 
required  to  pass  the  scholarship  exa- 
mination in  July  after  the  expiration 
of  their  indentures,  not  lower  than  the 
second  class,  if  they  are  to  be  retained 
as  teachers." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  6. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


14th  February  1888. 


Noes,  8. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

TheLordNorton,K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox 
Morse,  LL.D. 


Pabt  in.    Chapxee  6. 

Teaining  Colleges. 


Page  94,  line  40.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  colleges  "  the  follow- 
ing continuation  of  the  quotation  from 
Canon  Warburton's  report  :— 

"  It  would  seem  as  if  innate  capa- 
bility, the  personal  factor,  so  to  speak, 
was,  after  all,  so  much  more  important 
an  element  in  the  teacher's  efficiency 
and  success  than  the  best  of  good 
training ;  it  turns  out  to  be  so  much 
more  difficult,  than  one  might  have 
hoped,  to  eradicate  bad  intellectual 
habits,  to  give  larger  and  more  liberal 
views,  to  emancipate  the  judgment, 
to  cultivate  the  imagination,  and 
create  a  longing  for  the  discovery 
and  attainment  of  truth,  in  the  case 
of  young  persons  who  have  not,  as  a 
rule,  been  favourably  circumstanced 
with  reference  to  early  training  and 
associations.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  a 
closer  approximation  in  our  training 
college  system  with  the  liberal  culture 
of  the  universities,  so  that  all  that  is 


'  best  and  highest  in  modern  education 

may  be  brought  with  the  reach  of 
those  to  whom  the  teaching  cf  the 
great  mass  of  the  children  of  this  and 
coming  generations  will  be  entrusted. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  no  unwillingness  to  co- 
operate on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  Oxford  or  of  Cambridge." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  8. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley, 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

15th  February  1888. 


Noes,  9. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 

cis  Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The     Rev.    T.     D.     Cox 

Morse,  LL.D. 


Past  HL    Chapter  6. 


Tealning  Colleges. 

Page  95,  line  58.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Rigg  to  insert 
after  the  words  "have  been  met" 
the  following  words  :  — 

"As  to  the  claim  for  the  com- 
pulsory introduction  of  a  conscience 
clause  into  training  colleges,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  many  who  have 
made,  or  echoed,  such  a  demand  have 
formed  a  distinct  conception  of  what 
would  be  the  actual  efiect  of  a  con- 
science clause  as  applied  to  students 
residing  in  training  colleges — a  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  observed,  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  conscience 
clause  as  applied  to  day  scholars.  It 
would  mean,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
student  resident  in  the  college  who, 
on  the  ground  of  conscience,  made 
objection  so  to  do,  should  be  required 
to  attend  any  lectures  or  pursue  any 
course  of  study  of  a  directly  religious 
character,  included  in  the  college 
course,  and  that  every  student  would 
have  a  right  to  object  to  any  speci- 
fically religious  instruction,  which 
might  be  incidentally  given  in  con- 
nexion with  the  teaching  received 
from  the  college  staff.  But  it  would 
also  mean  that  no  student,  who  claimed 
exemption  on  the  ground  of  conscience, 
should  be  required  to  be  present  at 
any  common  act  of  worship,  public  or 
collegiate,  as,  for  example,  at  family 
prayers  in  the  college,  morning  and 
evening.  Such  liberty  of  exemption, 
it  is  evident,  would  destroy  all  unity 
of  Christian  family  life,  whether  in  a 
denominational  or  an  undenomina- 
tional college,  and  would  interfere 
fatally  with  the  framework  of  ordinary 
domestic  and  moral  discipline,  which, 
more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  by 
its  gentle  and  continual  influence, 
secures  the  easy  maintenance  of  good 
order  and  Christian  propriety  in  the 
college.  Even  more  far-reaching 
would  be  the  operation  of  a  con- 
science clause,  such  as  would  satisfy 
the  demand  of  the  few  representatives 
of  extreme  secularist  principles,  by 
securing,  without  respect  of  creed 
or  religious  opinion,  free  access  for 
all  candidates  who  seek  training  as 
teachers,  to  the  advantages  of  resi- 
dence in  all  residential  training  col- 
1  leges.    A  conscience  clause,   to  meet 

this  demand,  would  preclude,  in  the 
maintenance  of  college  discipline,  all 
appeal  to  Divine  Revehitiou  or  to  the 
law  of  Grod." 
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Question  put,  tliat  these  w 
Ayes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  Gr.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The      Lord      Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdenoon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  a.  Talbot,  Esq..  M.P. 

2lBt  February  1888. 


ords  be  here  inserted. 
Noes,  7. 


E.      Lynlph 
Esq., 


Dale, 


The     Hon. 

Stanley. 
Robert    W. 

LL.D. 
Sydney  C.   Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pabt  III.    Chapter  6. 
Tbaining  Colleges. 

Paj^e  96,  line  51.  Proposed  by  Sir  F.  Sandford  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  be  seriously 
"  disturbed  "  the  following  words : — 
"  We  see,  however,  no  reason  why 
grants  should  not  be  made  to  any 
residential  training  college  which  may 
hereafter  be  established  by  private 
liberality  on  an  undenominational 
basis,  and  with  a  conscience  clause  in 
the  trust  deed." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse. 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 


2lBt  February  1888. 


Noes,  9. 

The      Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Biernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney  C.    Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pabt  III.    Chapteb  6. 


Tkaining  Colleges. 

Page  96,  line  63.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "hereafter  be  esta- 
"  blished"  the  following  words : — 
"  as  the  limitations  in  Church  of 
"  England  training  colleges  bring 
"  about  a  conformity  which  is  not  at 
"  all  desirable." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  ii. 

The     Hon.     E.     Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowuy. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Ai-chdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 


Past  III.    Chaptee  6. 

Tbainino  Colleges. 

Page  97,  line  26.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "extended  course  of 
"  training"  the  following  words: — 

"Mr.  Mathew  Arnold,  who,  though 
not  an  inspector  of  training  colleges, 
has  had  long  experience,  and  has  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  several  of  them, 
and  inspected  British  and  Wesleyan 
colleges  down  to  1870,  contrasts  the 
English  system  of  training  very  un- 
favourably with  what  he  has  seen  on 
the  Continent ;  he  notices  (Q.  6218) 
that  the  teaching  abroad  is  given  by 
educated  men  and  picked  men  ;  he 
also  notices  that  the  students  in 
Scotch  training  colleges  are  better 
taught  than  in  England  (Q.  6221); 
and  he  says  generally  (Q.  6615)  '  I  do 
'  not  like  our  existing  system  of  train- 
'  ing  colleges.'  He  would  have  the 
training  colleges  provided  by  the  loca- 
lities, or  failing  that,  by  the  State 
(Q.  5620).  Ho  wouldhave  day  scholars 
(Q.  5621),  and  would  give  a  much 
wider  culture  to  the  young  people  in 
them  (Q.  5622)." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 

Ayes,  6. 

The     Hon.     E.     Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Robert    W.    Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney   C.    Buxton  Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry  Richard  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Noes,  10. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sip  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


15th  February  1888. 


Part  III.    Chapter  6. 

Training  Colleges. 

Page  98,  lino  34.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  the  Consolidated 
"  Fund  "  the  following  words: — "as 
"  the  existing  colleges  are  receiving 
"  from  the  State  half  as  much  again 
"  as  these  colleges  would  receive, 
"  this  claim,  if  raised,  seems  to  us 
"  reasonable." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  4. 

The     Hon.     E.     Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.U. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
•The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 


22nd  February  1888. 


Pabt  III.    Chapter  6. 
Training  Colleges. 


21st  February  1888. 


Page  98,  line  37.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  to  insert  after 
the  words  ' '  for  preliminary  educa- 
' '  tion  "  the  following  words  : — 

"An  experiment  on  a  limited  ssale 
might  however  be  made,  with  a 
view  to  test  how  far  such  a  scheme 
is  practicable,  though  we  could  not 
recommend  any  large  outlay  of 
public  money  on  the  scale  originally 
proposed." 
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Question  put,  that  these 
Ayes,  6. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  Gr.C.B. 

Tho  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The  Veil.  Arelideacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


2!ind  February  1888. 


words  be  here  inserted. 

I  Noes,  11. 

I  Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Saiidford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  Gr.  Talbot  Esq.,  M.P. 


Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  7. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.G.Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


22nd  February  1888. 


Noes,  8. 
Right  Hon.  the 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The  Ven.  A.rchdeacon  B.  P. 
Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  III.    Chapter  6. 

Training  Oollboes, 

Page  102,  line  12.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  local  repre- 
"  sentative  character "  the  following 
words : — 

"  But  whilst  recommending  that 
facilities  should  be  afforded  in  one  oi- 
other  of  the  ways  suggested  for  the 
establishment  of  such  colleges,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  no  portion  of  the  cost 
of  establishing  or  maintaining  them 
should  fall  upon  the  rates.  If  that 
great  need  for  them  exists  which  is 
asserted  by  some  witncises,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  liberality  of  those  who 
are  anxious  to  see  them  provided 
will  furnish  whatever  funds  may  be 
needed." 

words  be  here  inserted. 
Noes,  3. 
The     Hon.     E.     Lyulph 

Dale, 


Question  put,  that  these 
Ayes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Lord  Nor  ton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

22nd  February  1888. 


Stanley. 
Robert     W. 

LL.D. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Esq., 


Pabt  III.    Chapter  6. 
Training  Colleges. 


Page  102.  line  39.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Rigg  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  have  been  before 
"  described  "  the  following  words : — 
"  The  adaptation  of  arrangements  so 
as  to  meet  the  case  of  the  two  very 
different  classes  of  students  for  whom 
these  colleges  are  meant  to  provide, 
viz.,  the  '  persons  of  superior  edu- 
'  cation,'  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cumin, 
and  those  Queen's  scholars  who  now 
fail  to  enter  training  colleges,  in  many 
oases  because  of  the  low  place  they 
take  in  the  class  lists  at  the  entrance 
siaraination.  The  latter  class  would 
require  the  same  careful  instruction 
■which  is  given  to  students  in  residen- 
tial colleges ;  the  former,  having 
never  been  pupil  teachers,  would 
require  much  less  instruction  in  some 
subjects  of  general  information,  and 
mnch  more  instruction  and  practice 
in  the  art  of  teaching." 


Part  III.    Chapter  6. 

Training  Colleges. 

Page  102,  line  41.  Proposed  by  Lord  Harrowby  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  a  limited 
"  scale  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  would  strongly  express  our 
opinion  that  the  existing  system  of 
residential  colleges  is  the  best  both 
for  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  country, 
and  the  above  recommendations  are 
made  chiefly  with  the  view  of  meeting 
the  cases  of  those  teachers  for  whom, 
for  various  reasons,  a  residence  at  a 
training  college  cannot  at  present  bo 
provided." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

22nd  February  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The      Hon.      E.       Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Robert     W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney,   C.   Buxton,   Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  III.    Chapter  7. 

Attendance  and  Compulsion. 

Page  103,  line  42.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to  insert, 
after  the  words  "  the  school  hours," 
tho  following  words  : — "and  who  Utob 
"  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

28th  February  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The      Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
Robert     W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney  C.    Buxton,   Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


55S02. 


3M 
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Part  III.  Ohaptek  7. 
Atiekdance  and  Compulsion. 
Page  106,  line  24.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert, 
after  the  words  "  carrying  out  compul- 
"  sion,"  the  following  words  :—"  and 
"  the  raising  of  fees  to  the  labouring 
"  people  from  a  penny  to  threepence, 
"  with  the  chance  of  a  return  of  two- 
' '  pence,  operates  as  an  increase  of  fee 
"  on  the  poorest,  who  find  it  excep- 
"  tionally  difficult  to  send  their 
"  children  regularly,  while  lowering 
"  the  costi  of  education  to  those  oom- 
"  paratively  well  off  who  are  able  to 
"  send  their  children  regularly." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Lyulph 
Esq., 


Ayes,  7, 

The     Hon.     E. 

Stanley. 
Robert    W.     Dale 

LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Eathbone,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


28th  February  1888. 


Noes,  10. 
The  Eight  Hon.   the 


Vis- 


count Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.O.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
The  Bey.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Past  III.    Chaptek  7. 

AWENDANOE  AND   COMPTOSION. 

Page  109.  line  9.  Proposed  by  Lord  Norton  to  insert 
after  the  words  ■'  the  whole  country  " 
the  following  words : — 

"We  must  also  consider  that  not 
only  agricultural  but  many  other 
employments  require  to  be  begun  at 
an  early  age  ;  and  that  industrial 
education  is  not  always  to  be  post- 
poned for  longer  instruction  at 
school." 


Question  put,  that  these 

Ayes,  7. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.O.B. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

29th  February  1888. 


Bart., 


words  be  here  inserted. 
Noes,  6. 

The      Hon.      E.       Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir  .Tohn   Lubbock, 

M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
'  C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


PaKT  III.      ClIAPTEll  7. 
AtTBNDANCE   AND   COMPULSION. 

Page  109,  line  30.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  to  insert  after 
the  words  "  should  be  11  "  the  follow- 
ing words : — "and  the  minimum  ago 
"  of  full-time  exemption  13." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 

Noes,  7. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.O.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq..  M.P. 


P.\iiT  III.    Cttaptek  7. 

Attendance  and  Compulsion. 

Page  109,  line  29.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  to  insert  after 
the  words  "the  rural  districts"  the 
following  words  : — "  we  are  of  opinion 
"  that  the  minimum  age  for  half  time 
"  exemption  from  school  attendance 
"  should  be  11." 


Question  put,  that  these 
Ayes,  8. 

The     Hon.     B.     Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
Robert     W.     Dale    Esq., 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P, 

29th  February  1888. 


Ayes,  9. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

29th  February  1888. 


words  be  here  inserted. 

i  Noes,  8. 

I  The  Right  Hon.  the  Vi.s- 
1      count  Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  H  arrowby. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.O.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Paet  III.    Chaptek  7. 


Attendance  and  Compulsion. 
Page  109,  line  31.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Rigg  to  insert  after 
the  words  "  full-time  exemption  13  " 
the  following  words : — 

"Provided    that    before    half-time 
exemption    the    third   standard  shall ' 
have   been    passed,    and   before   full- 
time  the  fifth." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  2. 

The     Hon.     E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 


Noes,  14. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.O.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


29th  February  1888. 


Paet  III.    Chapter  7. 


Attendance  and  Compulsion. 

Page  109,  line  31.  Proposed  by  Lord  Harrowby  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  full-time  exemption 
"  13"  the  following  words  :— 

"Unless  the  child  has  passed  the 
third  standard  for  half-time  and  the 
fifth  standard  for  total  exemption." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  7. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


29th  February  1888. 


Noes,  9. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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Pakx  IV.    Chapter  1. 

Religious  and  Mob. at.  Instruction. 

Page  112,  line  7.  Proposed  by  Lord  Harrowby,  after 
the  words  "  secular  instruction  "  to 
insert  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  have  been  commissioned  by 
Your  Majesty  to  '  inquire  into  the 
■  working  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
'  tion  Acts,'  and  we  are  thereby 
instructed  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
present  system  upon  the  whole  educa- 
tion, in  all  its  branches,  of  the  children 
affected  by  the  Acts  under  which 
special  provisions  are  made  enabling 
and  controlling  religious  as  well  as 
secular  instruction. 

"  Under  these  Acts  private  adven- 
ture schools,  it  should  always  be 
reir.embered,  have  been  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  the  children  of  all  the 
wage-earniug  classes,  to  speak  gener- 
ally, are  compelled  by  law  to  spend 
all  the  week-day  time  available  for 
their  education  in  the  years  before 
they  begin  to  earn  their  own  living, 
in  schools  for  the  teaching  and  training 
in  which  the  State  is  largely  responsi- 
ble. 

"  While  the  whole  Commission  is 
animated  by  one  and  the  same  desire 
to  secure  for  the  children  in  the 
Public  Elementary  Schools  the  best 
and  most  thorough  instruction  in 
secular  subjects,  suitable  to  their  years 
and  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  their  future  life,  it  is  also 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  their 
religious  and  moral  training  is  a 
matter  of  still  higher  importance 
alike  to  the  children,  the  parents,  and 
the  nation,  though  the  views  of  its 
members  differ  as  to  the  method 
whereby  this  object  of  supreme  mo- 
ment should  be  attained. 

' '  With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the 
country  generally  upon  this  subject, 
there   can  be  no  doubt.     Out  of  the 
school  boards  representing  the 
judgment  of  millions  of  our 

population,  only  seven  in  England 
and  50  in  Wales,  according  to  returns 
of  1879,  1884,  and  1886,  have  dis- 
pensed entirely  with  religions  teaching 
or  observances.  Most  of  the  large 
boards,  following  the  example  of 
London,  have  adopted  careful  schemes 
for  religious  instruction.  Of  the  large 
boards,  one  alone  dispenses  with  read- 
ing the  Bible,  and  one  other  alone 
dispenses  with  prayers  and  hymns, 
while  those  small  boards  which  shut 
out  direct  religious  teaching  from  day 
schools  are,  as  a  whole,  in  Wales, 
where  the  Sunday  school  system 
powerfully  affects  the  whole  popula- 
tion. 

"  And  if  we  refer  to  the  voluntary 
schools,  in  most  of  which  the  whole 
basis  of  education  is  religious,  we  find 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  increase 
since  1870  of  such  schools,  erected 
and  maintained  at  great  pecuinary 
sacrifice,  and  held  in  much  favour  by 
great  masses  of  the  population .  Thus 
both  voluntary  schools  and  school 
boards  bear  unmistakeable  testimony 
to  the  determination  of  the  people 
that  their  children's  education  should 
be  religions  and  moral.  If  further 
evidence  is  needed,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  the  iidmissious  of  every  wit- 
ness we  have  examined  on  this  subject, 
whether  favourable  or  hostile  to 
teaching  religion  in  the  day  schools, 
to  be  detailed  later  in  this  chapter, 
as  well  as  to  the  replies  furnished  to 
the  pointed  questions  we  addressed  to 
all  the  teachers,  or  to  all  the  managers, 
or  to  all  the  school  boards  in  certain 
typical  counties  and  districts  which 
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are  enumerated  below.  These  are  all 
practically  ananimous  as  to  the  desire 
of  the  parents  for  the  religious  ana 
moral  training  of  their  children. 

"  Silch  being  the  views  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  country  as  to 
religious  and  moral  training  in  the 
education  of  all  children,  we  think 
it  right  to  begin  this  part  of  our 
Report  with  stating  the  evidence  we 
have  received,  and  the  conclusions  we 
have  arrived  at  on  this  all -important, 
subject." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  16. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  Gr.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Doke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The         Lord         Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

3rd  May  1888. 


Noes,  3. 

The     Hon.     E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Robert     W.    Dale,    Esq., 

LL.D. 
Henry  Richard, Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  1. 

Religious  and  Moral  Insteuction. 

Pago  112,  line  24.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to  in- 
sert after  the  words  "  should  be  at- 
tained "  the  following  words  :  — 

"Before  reviewing  the  religious 
and  moral  effects  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  proposing  such  improve- 
ments as  may  seem  to  us  desirable, 
we  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  state 
briefly  the  object  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  action  of  the  nation  with  respect 
to  it.  The  object  should  be  the 
elevation  of  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity for  whom  public  elementary 
education  is  designed.  The  character  ■ 
of  Englishmen  for  integrity,  honour, 
perseverance,  and  industry  has  stood 
high,  and  has  not  lagged  behind 
that  of  other  nations  in  respect  of 
patriotism  and  social  virtue.  If  we 
are  to  preserve  what  has  been  good  in 
the  past  from  being  tarnished  in  the 
future,  we  must  neglect  no  influence 
which  may  improve  and  elevate 
our  fellow  countrymen.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importance 
that  our  moral  training  should  be 
laid  upon  foundations  at  once  en- 
during and  intelligible,  and  though 
differing  widely  in  our  views  con- 
cerning religious  truth,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  only  safe  foundation 
on  which  to  construct  a  theory  of 
morals,  or  to  secure  high  moral  con- 
duct, is  the  religion  which  Jesus 
Christ  has  taught  the  world.  .As  we 
look  to  the  Bible  for  instruction  con- 
cerning morals,  and  take  its  words 
for  the  declaratiou  of  morality,  so  we 
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look  to  the  same  inspired  source  for 
the  sanctions  by  which  men  may  be 
led  to  practise  what  is  there  taaght, 
and  for  instruction  concerning  tho 
help  by  which  they  may  be  ermbled 
to  do  what  they  have  learned  to  be 
right." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The    Duke     of    Norfolk, 

KG. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  Q.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

3rd  May  1888. 


Noes,  8. 

The  Bishop  of  Loudon. 
The     Hon.     E.     Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
Robert    W.    Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henrj'  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pakt  rV.    Chaptbk  1. 

Religious  and  Moral  Instruction. 

Page  114,  line  6.  Proposed  by  the  Lord  Harrowby  to 
insert,  after  the  words  "  of  their 
children,"  the  following  words : 

"  We  therefore  proceed  to  state  the 
facts  as  to  rsligious  teaching  and 
observances  which  are  given  in  the  re- 

?lies  to  our  circulars  above  mentioned, 
'hey  come  from  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  schools  in  important 
typical  and  varied  counties  and  dis- 
tricts, of  which  the  names  are  given 
below.  We  consider,  therefore,  that 
they  represent  approximately  the 
general  practice  of  the  whole  country. 
In  the  return  A.,  from  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  and  from  school 
boards  in  10  counties,  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  state  that : 

1. — In  102  voluntary  schools  no  reli- 
gious instruction  is  given. 
2. — In  1,261  schools  (35  per  cent,  of 
all    the    answers)    religious 
teaching  is  encroached  upon 
before  theGovernment  inspec- 
tion, in  most  cases  slightly. 
3. — In  3,618   schools  the   religious 
teaching    is     given     by    the 
teacher,  in  only  2,079  of  which 
(55  per  cent.)  it  is  also  given 
by  other   persons   (clergy  or 
ladies). 
4. — In  286  schools  (8  per  cent.)  the 
registers  of  attendance    are 
marked      before       religious 
teaching  and  observances. 
In  2,925  schools  the  registers  of 
attendance  are  marked  after 
religious  teaching  and  obser- 
vances. 
In  443  schools  the  registers  of 
attendance  are  marked  both 
before  and  after. 
' '  The  total    number  of   voluntary 
schools  in  these   counties  is 
having  children  on  the  roll. 

The  number  of  these  schools  having 
sent  returns   is  ,   having  on 

the  roll  children. 

"The     returns     from     the     school 

boards  in  the  same  counties  show  that : 

1 . — Thirty  -  three    boards    give    no 

religions    teaching   in   their 
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2. — In  the  school  of  103  boards  (or 
30  per  cent,  of  boards)  reli- 
gious teaching  is  encroached 
upon  before  the  Government 
in8])ecti(in,  in  most  cases 
slightly. 
3.  -In  the  schools  under  358  boards 
the  teachers  give  the  religious 
teaching,  and  in  the  schools 
of  43  of  these  boards  some 
other  persons  also  give  it. 
4. — In  the  schools  of  11  boards  the 
registers  are  marked  before 
the  religious  teaching  and 
observances. 
In   the  schools  of  318  boards, 

after. 
In  the  schools  of  37  boards,  both 
befoie  and  after. 
"  The  total  number  of  board  schools 
in  these  counties   is  having 

children  on  the  roll.  Tue 
number  of  these  schools  sending 
returns  is  having  on  the  roll 

children. 
"  In  the  Return  D.,  from  the  head 
teachers  of  all  schools,  both  voluntary 
and  board,  in  12  counties  or  populous 
urban  districts,  it  is  stated  that : 
1. — In   320  departments,  or   9  per 
cent. ,  no  religious  teaching  is 
given. 
2. — In  1,013,  or  32  per  cent.,  reli- 
gious teaching  is  encroached 
upon  to  a  slight  extent  (except 
in  York  West  Riding,  where 
'  one  -  half  in    many   ca,ses ') 
before    the   Government    in- 
spection. 
3. —  In     3,220     departments     the 
teachers    give   the    religions 
teaching,  and  in  1,062  of  these 
other  persons  (chiefly  clergy 
or  ladies)  also  give  it. 
4. — In  281  departments  the  registers 
are  marked   before   the  reli- 
gious teaching  or  observances. 
In  2,344,  after  ;  and  in  740  both 
before  and  after. 
■'The   total    number   of    voluntary 
schools  in  these  counties  is 
having  children  on  the  roll. 

The  number  of  these  schools  sending 
returns  is  having  on  the  roll 

children. 

And  on  page  180,  line  53,  to  insert  the  following  words  : 

"  We  would  call  attention  to  two 
serious  dangers  arising  from  the 
system  largely  prevailing,  both  in 
voluntary  and  board  schools,  of  mark- 
ing the  attendance  registers  of  the 
children  only  after  the  morning  reli- 
gions teaching,  prayers,  &c.  There 
is  danger  lest  children,  parents,  and 
teachers,  may  be  thereby  encouraged 
to  consider  these  observances  less  of 
importance  than  the  secular  teaching, 
while  the  most  idle,  ill-disposed 
children,  and  those  of  negligent 
or  dissolute  parents,  for  whom  such 
instruction  is  of  special  value,  will 
naturally  only  attend  after  the  reli- 
gious teaching  is  over.  We  recom- 
mend,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid 
these  dangers,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  punctuality  of  attend, 
ance,  that  all  registers  should  be 
marked  before  the  religious  teaching 
and  observances ;  scrupulous  care,  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Education  Acts,  being  taken  to 
provide  for  the  case  of  children  whose 
parents  object  to  such  teaching.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  working  such  a 
rule  as  this,  since  it  has  been  practi- 
cally adopted  or  practised  for  some 
time  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board, 
in  combination  with  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools,  for  purooses  of 
discipline." 
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Question  put,  th»t  theso  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  14. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count CrOBS,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G 

The  Eail  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beau  Immp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Eev.  J.  H.  Eigg,  D.D. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Eev.  T.  D-  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

.1.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Hathbone,  Esq. 

3rd  May  1888. 


Noes,  3. 

The      Hor.      B.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Eobert     W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pakt  IV.    Chapter  1. 

Religious  and  Moral  iNSTEnciiON. 

Page  117,  line  12.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
insert,  after  the  words  "  the  children,"  the  following 
words : — 

"  We  proceed  to  summarise  the  oral 
evidence  given  to  us  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
imparted  in  board  scQools  under  the 
Cowper-Temple  clause.  The  Rev.  J. 
Gilmore,  Chairman  of  the  Sheffield 
School  Board,  says :  '  I  think  that  the 
'  present  system  has  a  tendency  to 
'  lower  the  importance  of  religion  and 
'  morality  in  the  estimation  of  the 
'  children,  because,  in  many  cases, 
'  religion  and  morality  are  entirely 
•  neglected.'  But  he  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  system  of  religious  instruc- 
tion adopted  in  Sheffield,  and  adds 
that  the  parents  of  the  children  in 
Sheffield  value  the  religious  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  board  schools  very 
highly.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Aston,  mem- 
ber of  the  Bradfoi'd  School  Board, 
thinks  there  is  a  tendency,  in  the 
present  system,  to  lower  the  impor- 
tance of  religion  and  morality  in  the 
estimation  of  managers,  teachers,  and 
scholars.  (46,975-7.)  The  late  Rev. 
R.  B.  Burges,  a  member  of  the  Bir- 
mingham School  Board,  said :  '  I  con- 
'  sider  that  in  the  board  schools  the 
'  whole  religious  and  moral  teaching 
'  is  worthless.  There  is  no  foandation 
'  for  morals  or  religion.'  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  teachers  in  some  board  schools 
strongly  defend  the  religious  and 
moral  training  they  give.  Thus, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Rogers,  an  assistant  master 
of  a  London  board  school,  says  :  '  I 
'  should  not  wish  the  public  to  infer 
'  that  the  religious  teaching  and  the 
'  moral  training  in  board  schools  is 
'  inferior  to  that  in  the  voluntary 
'  schools.  I  do  not  think  it  is  ir- 
'  ferior;  I  think  I  do  the  work  of 
'  religious  teaching  under  the  London 
'  School  Board  as  well  as  I  should 
'  have  done  in  a  voluntary  school.' 
Mr.  Adams,  headmaster  of  another, 
thinks  that  the  moral  tone  has  dis- 
tinctly improved.  Mr.  Birley, 
Chairman  of  the  Salford  School 
Board,  and  late  Chairman  of  the 
Manchester  School  Board,  speaking  of 
the  effect  of  the  present  system  upon 
the  religions  and  moral  teaching  of 
the  child,  says  as  follows :  '  We  have 
'  no  direct  evidence,  but  I  have  a 
'  letter  here  from  the  rector  of  one  of 
'  the  parishes  of  Manchester,  who  has 
'  recently  had  a  board  school  placed 
'  in  his  parish,  about  a  year  and  a 


'  half  ago.  He  says :  '  Probably  no 
'  '  where  could  the  influence  of  the 
'  '  religious  and  moral  teaching  upon 
'  '  the  character  of  children  be  so 
'  '  readily  tested  as  in  a  parish  like 
'  '  ours,  because  the  school  here  is 
'  '  the  only  civilising  influence. 
'  '  Their  parents  are  very  poor,  and 
'  '  generally  very  ignorant.  There 
'  '  are  no  well-to-do  residents  to  sot 
'  '  good  examples,  and  children  are 
'  '  often  left  to  follow  their  own  sweet 
'  '  will,  so  that  any  change  in  their 
'  '  habits  must  be  due  in  a  great 
'  '  measure  to  the  influence  of  the 
'  '  school.  Since  the  opening  of  our 
'  '  schools  in  1885,  I  have  noticed  a 
'  '  remarkable  change ;  children  whom 
'  '  I  had  noticed  previously  as  dirty 
'  '  and  disobedient  we  now  find,  as  a 
'  '  rule,  clean,  obedient,  and  respect- 
'  '  ful.  Our  Sunday  school  is  far 
'  '  more  orderly,  and  does  its  work 
'  '  with  a  great  deal  less  friction  than 
'  '  formerly.  The  change  is  most  re- 
'  '  markable,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
'  '  extends  in  other  moral  directions. 
'  '  My  opinion  is  that  the  influence  of 
'  '  a  well-conducted  day  school  is  very 
'  '  great.  Notwithstanding  the  large 
'  '  increase  of  population,  there  is  a 
'  '  diminution  of  almost  all  classes  of 
'  '  offences.' '  Mr.  Stewart,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's inspector,  thinks  that  the 
schools  are  to  some  extent  lower  in 
moral  tone  than  they  were  before 
1870.  Mr.  Sharpe,  Her  Majesty's 
inspector,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
the  moral  tone  as  good  as  under  the 
old  system.  Canon  Warburton  has 
attended  lessons  given  during  the 
hours  set  apart  for  religious  instruc- 
tion in  board  schools,  and  is  much 
struck  by  their  usefulness.  Sir  Love- 
lace Stamer,  Eector  of  Sloke-upon- 
Trent,  and  Chairman  of  the  School 
Board,  states  that  the  examination  in 
religious  instruction  in  the  board 
schools  of  Stoke  works  very  satisfac- 
torily. Mr.  Palgravs,  Chairman  of 
the  Great  Yarmouth  School  Board, 
considers  that  in  the  board  schools  of 
Tarmoath  the  religious  instruction  is 
carried  on  as  reverentially  and  as  effi- 
ciently as  in  the  voluntary  schools 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Mr.  J. 
Powell,  an  elementary  teacher,  has 
'  not  the  slightest  notion  how  the  in- 
'  spector  finds  out  the  moral  tone  of 
'  the  school,  but  he  has  sometimes 
'  thought  that  it  was  what  in  algebi  a 
'  we  call  inspection  ;  it  is  in  the  Code, 
'  but  he  has  never  been  able  to  ascei- 
'  tain  how  he  found  out  the  thing 
'  at  all.'  Canon  McNeile,  Chairmaii 
of  the  Liverpool  School  Managers' 
Conference,  would  be  inclined  to 
attribute  the  considerable  develop- 
ment of  socialism  to  the  teaching  in 
the  board  schools.  Mr.  J.  Nickal, 
inspector  under  the  London  School 
Board,  thinks  that  the  present  effect 
of  our  public  system  of  education  on 
the  religious  and  moral  training  of 
the  children  is  to  consecrate  the  idea 
of  success.  '  That  is  not  altogether 
'  bad  ;  if  it  leads  to  industry  and  con- 
'  Bcientious  effort,  I  think  it  is  good ; 
'  but  if  the  element  of  unscrupulous- 
'  ness  enters  into  it,  of  course  it  is 
'  bad.'  Mr.  R.  Balchin,  another  ele- 
mentary teacher,  is  not  very  anxious 
to  say  anything  upon  the  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools,  but  he  would 
say  this,  that  so  far  as  the  present 
sywiem  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  turning 
out  children  well  principled  or  con- 
scientious ;  it  simply  has  to  do  with 
getting  them  to  pass  a  particular 
examination.  '  Still,'  he  adds,  '  boys 
'  are  tuimed  out  well  principled  and 
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'  oonscienHous.'  Archdeacon  Norris 
doubts  whetLer  distinctly  religious 
men  and  distinctly  religious  women 
arc  80  desirous  to  become  teachers  as 
they  were  under  the  old  system. 
Such  as  the  teachers  are,  such  is  the 
school;  and  the  religions  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  children 
depend,  in  his  judgment,  infinitely 
more  upon  the  character  of  the  teacher 
than  upon  what  he  teaches.  But,  he 
adds  that  the  schools  under  the  Man- 
chester School  Board  are  trustworthy 
places  for  training  the  character  of 
children,  and  that  the  board  schools 
with  which  he  is  most  acquainted  are 
distinctly  religious,  both  in  Manchester 
and  Bristol. 

"On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion 
that,  greatly  as  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  board  schools  varies  with  the 
standpoint  from  which  it  is  regarded 
by  various  witnesses,  there  is  good 
ground  for  concluding  that  where  care 
is  bestowed  on  its  organisation,  and 
suflScient  time  is  allowed  for  imparting 
it,  it  is  of  a  nature  to  affect  the  con- 
science and  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  children  of  whose  daily  training  it 
forms  a  part.  In  many  of  the  board 
schools  the  teachers  accompany  syste- 
matic Bible-reading  with  appropriate 
comments  and  explanations ;  in  others, 
the  scriptural  instruction  is  restricted 
by  limitations  not  imposed  by  the  Act 
itself,  such  as  that  the  Bible  be  read 
without  note  or  comment,  which  we 
think  must  greatly  lessen  its  value. 
We  must  add  that,  though  we  highly 
value  the  inflnence  of  Sunday  schools, 
it  is  admitted  that  many  scholars  in 
elementary  schools  do  not  either 
attend  them  or  any  place  of  worship, 
and  that  their  parents  are  often  either 
too  ignorant  or  too  indifferent  to  give 
their  children  any  religious  instruction. 
Such  children,  therefore,  are  entu-ely 
dependent  upon  instruction  in  the  day 
schools  for  any  knowledge  of  the 
scriptural  truths  which  ought  to  be 
the  common  heritage  of  all  the  people 
in  a  Christian  country.  We  hope  that 
the  religions  and  moral  training  in  all 
voluntary  and  board  schools  alike 
may  be  raised  to  the  high  standard 
which  has  been  attained  already  in 
many  of  them,  and  that  it  will  be 
made  clear  that  the  State,  while  scru- 
pulously maintaining  its  provisions 
for  safeguarding  the  rights  of  con- 
science, does  not  wish  to  discourage 
any  of  those  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  bring  up  the  children 
in  love  and  obedience  to  God." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.  C.M.G. 
The  Ricfht  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

16lh  May  1888. 


Noes,  3. 

TheHon.E.LyulphStanley. 
RobertW.  Dale,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  1 . 

Religious  and  Moral  Instetjctiox. 

Page  127,  line  23.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory,  to  in- 
sert after  the  words  "and  the  like" 
the  following  words : — 

"  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
conscientious  objections  to  the  14th 
flection  of  the  Act  of  1870,  known  as 
the  Cowper-Tpinple  clause,  -which  are 
entertained  by  many  zealous  friends 
of  education.  This  section  appears  to 
us  to  exclude  the  mode  of  teaching 
to  the  benefit  of  which  the  Christian 
Church  has  borne  invariable  testimony. 
The  exclusion  from  rate-supported 
schools  of  distinctive  formularies, 
though  its  ill  etiect  is  kept  in  check 
by  the  voluntary  schools,  where  no 
such  prohibition  exists,  cannot  but 
greviously  interfere  with  the  proper 
teaching  of  revealed  truth,  and  hamper 
the  Christian  training  essential  to  the 
highest  training  of  man.  Moreover, 
the  clause  is  felt  by  many  to  be  a 
serious  violation  of  religious  liberty, 
and  entirely  opposed  to  the  principle 
that  the  ratepayers  who  provide  the 
money  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing board  schools  are  to  govern 
them." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  4. 

The  Earl  Beauchamo. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.'C.M.G. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harruwby. 

The  Bi.-^hop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Kathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  MP. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


9th  May  1888. 


Past  IV.    Chaptee  1. 

Religious  and  Moeal  Instruction. 

Page  127,  line  37.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  omit  the 
following  words : — 

"  (1.)  That  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  all  children  should 
receive  religious  and  moral  training  ; 

"  (2.)  Thai  the  evidence  does  not 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  such 
religious  and  moral  training  can  be 
amply  provided  otherwise  than 
through  the  medium  of  elementary 
schools ; 

"  (3.)  That  in  schools  of  a  denomi- 
national character  to  which  parents 
are  compelled  to  send  their  children 
the  parents  have  a  right  to  require  an 
opeiative  conscience  clause,  so  that 
care  bo  taken  that  the  children  shall 
not  suffer  in  any  way  in  consequence 
of  their  taking  advantage  of  the 
conscience  clause." 
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Qnestion  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  jjart  of  the  Report. 


Ay  OS,  16. 

The  Eight  Hon.  theVis- 

couut.  Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
Tbe  Earl  of  Harrow  by. 
Ti;e  Earl  Beauchatnp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Loid  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  flight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  John  Iiubbook,  Bart., 

M.P. 
The  Yen.  Archdeacon  B.  ¥. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  E^q. 

8th  May  1888. 


Noes,  4. 

The      Hon.     E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Robert     W.     Dale,    Esq., 

LL.D. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Past  TV.    Chaptek  1. 

Religious  and  Moral  Instkuctxon. 

Page  127,  line  48.  Proposed  by  Lord  Norton  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  or  preferences  "  the 
following  words :  — 

"  (5.)  That  there  is  a  common 
ground  of  simple  Christian  truths, 
free  from  any  special  dogmata,  on 
which  all  Christians  agree,  which  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  Christian 
nation  to  make  a  part  of  national 
school  instinclion ;  and  as  long  as 
grants  in  support  of  such  schools  are 
attached  to  results  of  teaching,  to 
exclude  this  part  of  instruction  from 
any  share  of  such  grants  is  wholly 
indefensible,  and  an  inducement  to 
neglect." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  1. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 


Noes,  13. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C  B. 
The      Hon.     E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
Robert     W.     Dale,    Esq., 

LL.D. 
Tbe  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Heniy  Richard,  Esq., M.P. 
Georee  Shipton,  Esq. 


8ih  May  1888. 


Pabt  IV.    Chapter  2. 

CtTRBICULUM   OP   InSTRTICXION. 

Page  128,  liui.  .9.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insurt  after  the  words  "  their  im- 
"  j>ortance  demands  "  the  following 
frord.s : — 

"  We  are  bound,  before  entering 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  curri- 
culum, to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  witnesses*  of  all  classes  testify  to 
the  imperfect  hold  of  knowledge 
gained    in   elementary  schools.    We 

•  8t«vart,S,S«):  Wild.  lS,70e,  13,814 ;  Pariah,  2S.2M:  Magnus,  28.880. 


are  of  opinion  that  this  is  one  ol  the 
most  inipoitant  matters  wnicn  we 
have  to  consider  in  connexion  with 
elementary  teaching.  We  are  of 
opiMon  that  a  thorough  grounding  in 
knowledge  is  essential  in  any  national 
system  which  is  to  secure  permanent 
educational  results.  If  this  is  the 
case  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, which  all  children  on  leaving 
school  mutt,  to  some  extent,  keep  in 
practice,  it  may  be  feared  that  know- 
ledge of  other  subjects  not  engaging 
their  attention  after  they  quit  school 
will  evaporate,  and  thus  much  time 
devoted  to  such  subjects  will  be 
practically  wasted. 

' '  To  teach  a  child  to  observe  and 
think  by  proper  training  of  the  mind 
will  more  eflectually  develope  his 
capacity  and  faculties,  than  premature 
initiation  into  matters  beyond  hia 
intellectual  habits." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Saiidlord,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

29th  February  1888. 


Noes.  5. 

The     Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 

CiraRicuLirM  op  Instruction. 

Page  130,  line  12.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  to  insert  after 
the  words  "part  of  the  school"  the 
following  words : — 

"  On  the  whole,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  of  the 
standards  as  distinguished  from  a 
graduated  scheme  of  instruction  is  to 
induce  managers  and  teachers  to  aim 
at  only  minimum  results,  and  to  en- 
courage mechanical  teaching,  and  that 
they  should  be  abolished." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  G. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
Robert     W.    Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


29th  February  1888. 


Noes,  9. 


YiM- 


The  Right  Hon.  the 

count  Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  ot  Harrowby. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Franoia 

Sandlbrd,  K.C.B. 
The     Hon.     E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
Somael  Rath)t>one,  £sq. 
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Past  IV.    Ohapteb  2. 

corbicclum  of  instruction. 

Page  130,  line  14.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beanchamp  to  in- 
sert after  the  words  "should  be 
"  carefully  revised,"  the  following 
words  : — "  in  consultation  with  men 
"  well  acquainted  with  the  capacity 
"  of  the  class  of  children  who  now 
"  attended  elementary  schools." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  6. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory, 
'rhe  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


Nces,  13. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The      Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir  John   Lubbock,    Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir   Bernhard    Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D, 
Robert    W.      Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sydney   C.    Buxton,    Esq., 

M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Question  put,  that  these 
Ayes,  9. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C  B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LLD. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


6th  March  1888. 


6th  March  1888. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 

CUHBICULUM    OF   InSTKUCTION. 

Page  IJiO,  line  17.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Heller  to  insert  after 
the  words  " dispense  with  them"  the 
following  words  : — 

' '  We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the 
system  of  standards  should  be  so 
applied  as  to  give  perfect  freedom  of 
classifying  scholars  according  to  their 
attainments  and  abilities." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  10. 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Aiderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

6th  March  1888. 


Noes,  7. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The      Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir   John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir   Bernhard    Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
Sydney    C.    Buxton,   Esq  , 

M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 

Curriculum  of  Ikstrdction. 

Page  132,  line  23.  Proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to 
insert  after  the  words  "to  be  most 
difficult "  the  following  words  :— 

"  We  have  already  expressed  the 
opinion  that  too  much  importance  is 
attached  to  spelling,  which  tends  to 
stereotype  a  system  by  no  means 
perfect  in  itself." 


words  be  here  inserted. 

Noes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C  M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The      Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley. 
Sir    Bfrnhard   Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 

Curriculum  of  Instruction. 

Page  132,  line  25.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  intelligent  methods  " 
the  following  words : — 

"We  think  that  in  Standards  VI. 
and  VII.  teachers  should  be  permitted 
to  substitute,  in  the  case  of  boys, 
instruction  in  elementary  mathematics 
for  the  higher  operations  of  arithmetic, 
as  a  knowledge  of  the  simpler  pro- 
cesses of  algebra  and  practical  geo- 
metry may  often  be  of  more  utility  to 
many  artizans  than  that  of  stocks, 
discount,  and  similar  applications  of 
arithmetic." 


Question  put,  that  these 
Ayes,  7. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

6th  March  1888. 


words  be  here  inserted.    . 

Noes,  7. 

j  Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
j  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
I      Sandford,  K.C.B. 
'  The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 
CtTBRicuLUM  of  Instruction. 

Page  132,  line  30.  Proposed  by 

to   insert    after   the  words   "  case   of 
girls  "  the  folio vping  words  :  — 

"  Before  we  refer  to  the  class  and 
specific  subjects  individually,  we  have 
some  general  suggestions  to  make  as 
to  the  Code  syllabuses." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 

Noes,  4. 

The      Hon.      E.      Lyulph 

Stanley 
Sir  John  Lubbock,   Bart., 

M.P. 
Robert     W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 


Ayes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Bishop  of  Londrn. 
The  LordNorton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

7th  March  1888. 
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Part  IV.     Chapter  2. 

Curriculum  op  Instruction. 

Page  13a,  line  41.  Proposed  by  Sir  J .  Ijubbock  to  in- 
.sert  after  the  words  "groups  oC 
scholars"  the  following  words,  "as 
"  far  as  practicable,  we  think  that 
"  the  children  should  be  grounded  in 
"  all  the  four  class  subjects." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The     Hon.     E       Lyulph 
Stanley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
■  Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

13th  March  1888. 


Noes,  5. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Rev.  Canon  (jregory. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


of  tbe  time-table  of  all  but  a  few 
schools.  The  restriction  of  the  latter 
subject  to  the  Fifth  and  higher 
standards,  has  greatly  discouraged  its 
systematic  teaching,  and  checks  the 
diffusion  of  a  branch  of  instruction 
which  not  only  properly  forms  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary 
school,  but  in  other  cuuntries  is  re- 
garded as  obligatory." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C  B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

13th  March  1888. 


Noes,  9. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 

Curriculum  op  Instruction. 

Page  133,  line  43.  Proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to 
insert  after  the  words  "elementary 
science"  the  following  words,  "and 
"  that  when  only  some  of  them  are 
"  taken,  the  selection  should  be  left 
"  to  the  school  authorities." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  15. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

G«orge  Shipton,  Esq. 

13th  March  1888. 


Noes.  3. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The      Hon.      E.      Lynlph 

Stanley. 
Robert     W.     Dale,      Esq.. 

LL.D. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 
Curriculum  op  Instruction. 

Page  136,  line  27.  Proposed  by  Sir  F.  Sandford  to  omit 
the   word  "compulsory"    before  the 
words  "  for  boys." 
Question  put,  that  the  word  proposed  to  be  left  out 

stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  10. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

29th  November  1887. 


Noes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
TheLordNorton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,   Bart., 

M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 

Curriculum  op  Instruction. 

Page  134,  line  17.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Alderson  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  of  the  te.ichcr  "  the 
following  words : — 

"  Geography  and  history  are  not 
placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the 
present  Code,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  attention  which  they  respectively 
receive  as  subjects  of  instruction  is 
very  unequal.  While  geography,  as 
a  class  subject,  is  taught  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  elementary  schools  with 
increased  skill  and  by  methods  which 
interest  as  well  as  inform  the  mind  of 
the  learners,  history  has  dropped  out 

o     56809.  3  M 


Part  IV.     Chapter  2. 

Curriculum  op  Instruction. 

Page  140,  line  41.  Proposed  by  Cardinal  Manning  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  elementary 
"  knowledge  of  physiology  "  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"2.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
the  elementary  curriculum,  we  cannot 
fail  to  point  out  that  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Commission  proves  that 
the  meaning  and  limits  of  the  word 
eleinentaryhave  not  been  defined  in  the 
Acts  of  1870,  1873,  1876,  nor  by  any 
judicial  or  authoritative  interpreta- 
tion,  but  that  the  meaning  and  limits 
of  the  word  depend  only  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  fluctuating  Com- 
mittees of  the  Privy  Council,  of  the 
successive  Ministries,  and  upon  the 
various  Codfis  published  by  them 
Since    the    ycAT    1870   the   practice 
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of    the   Department   has    continually 
raised  and  extended  the  meaning  and 
limits  of  elementary  education,  so  as 
to  include  gradually  a  range  of  sub- 
jects   proper    to    schools    of    higher 
education.     It  was  given  in  evidence 
that  languages,  classical  and  modern, 
and     advanced    science,     might     be 
taught   in    elementary    schools,    and 
parents  of  all  classes,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  had  right  and  were  at 
liberty  to  send  their  children  to  them 
(Mr.  Onmin,  Q.  1010, 1011, 1012, 1013, 
1014,  1016,  1016).    Not  a  few  children 
of    the   wealthier    class    are    already 
attending  board  schools.     It  does  not 
anywhere  appear  that  in  the  year  1870 
this  result  was  contemplated,  and  it 
has  become  a  matter  of  serious  com- 
plaint,    especially    to    those    of    the 
poorer  classes  who  are  compelled  to 
pay  the  rate.   The  Act  of  1870  enables 
the  Department  to  frame  and  impose 
Codes  which,  after  lying  for  a  month 
on  the  table  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, become  law.    Hitherto  no  limit 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  power  of 
framing  such  Codes.    It  would  appear, 
therefore,   of  absolute  necessity  that 
the  meaning  and  limits  of  the  word 
eUmeiitary    shall     be     fixed     by    the 
Legislature.     Until  this  is   done   the 
limits     of    primary    and     secondary 
schools  cannot  be  defined." 


Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count  Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauohamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gresory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

14th  March  1888. 


Lyulph 
Bart., 


Noes,  8. 

The      Hon.      E. 

Stanley. 
Sir   John  Lubbock, 

M.P. 
Sir   Bernhard    Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Robert     W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney  C.   Buxton,    Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone.  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


,  Part  IV.    Chapter  2. 

CnaEicuLUM  of  Instbdction. 

Page  141,  line  15.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Rigg  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  that  even  in "  the 
word  "  many." 

Question  put,  that  this  word  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  8. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  ,T.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


1  Noes,  10. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The      Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 
I   The  RightHon.  Sir  Francis 
'       Sandford,  K.C.B. 
.  The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 
j    Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
I       M.P. 

:    Robert     W.    Dale,    Esq., 
'       LL.D. 

<   0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
I    Sydney  C.  Buxton,   Esq., 
!       M.P. 

•    Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
I    Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


14th  March  1888. 


Paei  IV.    Chajxeu  2. 

CUBRICULUM  OS  InsTRDCTION. 

Pago  141,  line  36.  Proposed  by  Sir  J.  Lubbock  to 
inr?ert  after  the  words  "  in  the  higher 
"standards"  to  insert  the  following 
words : — 

"  Some  manual  instruction  for  boys 
corre^pondmg  to  the  needlework  for 
girls." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  3. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Robert     W.    Dale,    Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,   Esq., 

M.P. 


Noes,  16. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.O.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The      Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


14th  March  1888. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  3. 

Technicax  Instruction. 

It  was  proposed  by  Canon  Gregory,  that  a  chapter  on 
Technical  Instruction,  drafted  by 
himself,  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  discussion,  instead  of  the  chapter 
drafted  by  the  Chairman. 

Question  put,  that  the  Commission  do  proceed   on 
the  basis  of  the  Chairman's  original  draft : — 


Ayes,  8. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
P.  Smith. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard  Esq.,  M.P. 

29th  November  1887. 


Noes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pabt  IV.    Chapter  3. 
Technical  Instruction. 


Proposed  by  the  Chairman,  that  the  discussion  should 
begin  at  page  207  of  chapter  2, 
Part  IV.,  of  the  Report,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  discuss  the  chapter  on 
Technical  Instruction,  drafted  by 
Canon  Gregory,  and  adopted  as  a  basis 
for  discussion. 
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Question  put,  that  the  chapter  on  Teohuical  Instruc- 
tion be  now  discussed  paragraph  by  paragraph  : — 


Ayes,  8. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  11. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Th«  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G«orge  Shipton,  Esq. 


raise  the 
dowment 
teaching.' 
Ayes,  12. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Co.x  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

1st  December  1887. 


question  of  concurrent  en- 
of  special  forms  of  religions 

I  Noes,  7. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 

ley. 
Sir  .John   Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir   Bemhard    Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The   Ven.    Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith.    • 
Sydney   C.    Buxton,   Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry  Richard  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


29th  November  1887. 


Paiii  IV.    Chapteb  3. 
Techiiical  Instkuction. 


The   following  resolution   was    moved   by   Mr. 
bone: — 


Rath- 


"That  it  is  impossible,  however,  to 
satisfactorily  consider  the  subject  of 
technical   instruction   apart  from  the 
question  as  to  how  the  cost  necessarily 
involved  in  it  is  to  be  defrayed,  and 
especially  in  connexion  with  the  class 
of    schools    which     still     forms    the 
greater  part  of  the  national  provision 
for     elementary     education.       When 
Mr.    Forster's   Act   was    passed,    and 
voluntary  effort  was  further  encouraged 
to  co-operate  in  the  provision  of  ele- 
mentary education,  technical  instruc- 
tion was  not  contemplated ;  and  the 
managers  of   voluntary  schools   may 
therefore  fairly  expect  liberal  aid  to 
enable  them  to  supply  such  instruction 
on  a  footing  of  equality   with  board 
schools.     On  the  other  hand,  if  such 
assistance  is  provided  solely  from  Im- 
perial sources,  there  is  a  danger  that 
particular  branches  of  this  subject  may 
be  taken  up  merely  as  a  moans  of  ob- 
taining additional  grants,  and  not  with 
any  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
locality.     As  a  guarantee  to  the  State 
against  this  danger,  some  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  supplying  suitable  tech- 
nical instruction  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  thrown  upon  the  local  rates. 
It  would  be  well,  therefore,  that  while 
Imperial  grants  should  be  awarded  to 
public  elementary  schools  for  efficient 
instruction  in  all  subjects  which  can 
fairly  be  classed   under  the  head  of 
elementary  technical  instruction,  the 
grants  to  managers  of  voluntary  public 
elementary  schools  should  be  partially 
met  by  contributions  from  the  rates  of 
the  district  in  which  the  schools  are 
respectively  situated ;  always  provided 
— that  the  Education  Department  de- 
fine the  subjects  permissible  in  each 
standard,  and  the  maximum  number 
of  them  which  may  be  taught  to  the 
scholars  in  it ;  and  that  no  grants  to 
voluntary  schools  be  made  from  the 
local  rates  in  any  district  except  for 
subjects  which  the  educational  autho- 
rity of  the  district  has  either  intro- 
duced into  one  or  more  of  the  board 
schools,  or  has  declared  to  be  needed 
to  meet  the  educational  requirements 
of  the  school  district. 

"As  the  contributions  from  the 
rates  under  these  proposals  would 
only  be  made  for  definite  branches  of 
secnlar  instruction,  they  would  not 


Past  IV.    Chapeee  3. 

TECHmcAi  Instruction. 

Page  161,  line  28.     Proposed  by  Mr.   Stanley  to  omit 
the  words  "existing  voluntary  effort." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Von.  Archdeacon  B. 

P.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

30th  November  1887. 


Noes,  5. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan. 

ley. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  IV.    Chaptek  3. 
Technical  Instruction. 


Page 


151,  line  33.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
insert  after  the  words  "their  neces- 
sity "  the  following  words  : — 

"Wo  think  that  the  general 
management  of  teehnical  instruction 
should  be  entrusted  to  the  Education 
Department,  and  not  to  the  Science 
and  Art  Department." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  8. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count  Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Von.  Archdeacon  B. 
P.  Smith. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


3N  2 
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Part  IV.    Chaptee  3. 

Technical  Instbuction. 

Page  151,  line  39.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  object  in  view  "  the 
following  words : — 

"  Where  there  are  municipalities  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  local  control  of 
technical  education  should  be  lodged 
in  their  hands;  in  other  places  it 
should  be  exercised  by  the  rating 
authorities." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Question  put,  that  these  words  bo  hero  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beanchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


30th  November  1887. 


Noes,  10. 

The     Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Hon  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock.  Bart, 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelsou , 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
P.  Smith. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pakt  rV.    Chapter  3. 

Technical  Instruction. 

Page  151,  line  41.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  rating  autho- 
"  rities"  the  following  words  : — 

"  The  national  and  Imperial  cha- 
racter of  London,  the  conditions  of  its 
organisation  and  industry,  and  the 
absence  at  present  of  any  central 
municipal  body,  will  require  excep- 
tional treatment." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 

Noes,  4. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Ayes,  13. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.   Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 

1st  December  1887. 


Ayes,  6. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Sarauelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  MP. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Noes,  13. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  S  ir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
0.  H.  Alderson.  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talhot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


let  December  1887. 


Past  IV.    Chapter  3. 
Technical  Instbuction. 


Page  151,  line  52.  Proposed  by  Lord  Norton,  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  men  of  the  district" 
the  following  words : — 

"  We  think  that  when  sufficient 
local  interest  is  proved  to  exist,  either 
by  voluntary  subscription  or  by  the 
levy  of  a  rate,  a  contribution  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant  might  properly 
be  made  to  reinforce  local  resources  : 
but  though  they  might  be  aided  by 
scholarships  to  be  provided  out  of 
public  funds  to  assist  the  cleverer 
children  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 
we  recommend  that  technical  schools 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  made 
self-supporting  by  their  fees." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The       Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelsou, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ist  December  1887. 


Noes,  3. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  3. 

Technical  Instbuction. 
« 
Page  151,  line  41.      Proposed  by  the  Chairman  to  in- 
sert   after    the    words    "  the    rating 
"  authorities  "  the  following  words : — 
"  In  London,  however,  where  there 
is  no  one  municipality,  in  the  hands  of 
the  London  School  Board," 


Part  IV.    Chapter  5. 

Elementary  Schools  and  Higher  Education. 

Page  164,  line  37.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  larger  dis- 
"  tricts  "  the  following  words : — 

' '  We  cannot  regard  as  satisfactory 
the  present  position  of  the  schools  to 
which  wo  have  referred." 
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Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Bight  11:  n.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  (i.U.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harm'n'iy. 

The  Earl  Beaucl.  innj. 

The     Lord     Norton, 
K.O.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

3nd  May  1888. 


Noes,  7. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  IIoii.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bornhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Taut  LV.    Ch*i'tkk  .'>. 

ELEMENTABY    ScHOOIiS   AND    HiGHBK  EDUCATION. 

Page  164,  line  40.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  that  the 
words  "of  the  Education  Aot«  and  " 
be  left  out. 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 

Ayes,  11.  Noes,  7. 


Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beaucbamp. 
The      Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

8th  May  1888. 


The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Si?  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pakt  rV.    Chaptek  5. 
Blbmentaky  Schools  and  Higher  Education. 

Page  164,  line  37.  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  separate 
"  schools  "  the  following  words  : — 

"We  cannot  therefore  regard  as 
completely  satisfactory  the  present 
position  of  the  class  of  schools  to  which 
we  have  referred.  Ou  the  one  hand 
they  are  obliged  to  adapt  their  curri- 
culum in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  requirements  of  the  Edu- 
cation Acts  and  of  the  Code  in  order 
that  they  may  obtain  Government 
grants ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  object  is  to  provide  a  much 
higher  education  than  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  the  word  '  elementary.' 
There  is  beside  a  tendency  to  provide 
schools  for  children  whose  parents  are 
in  a  position  to  pay  fees  sufficiently 
high  to  cover  the  expense  of  their 
education,  and  so  to  benefit  persons  in 
comfortable  circumstances  at  the  cost 
of  the  ratepayers  and  taxpayers ;  thus 
relieving  parents  of  their  proper  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  children. 
Under  these  circumstances  wo  think 
it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should 
recognise  the  distinction  between  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to 
an  extent  not  yet  attempted." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross.  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Hari-owby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The      Lord      Norton. 
K.O.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  (Janon  Gregory. 

The  Bev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

2nd  May  1888. 


Noes,  6. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  IV.    Chapter  5. 
Elementary  Schools  and  Higher  Education. 


by   Lord    Harrowby 
the    words    "these    are 


to 


Page  166,  line  20.  Proposed 
insert  after 
"  first"  the  following  words  "that 
"  the  supply  of  satisfactory  secondary 
"  schools  should  be  organised,  and 
"  should  be  made  adequate  for  the 
"  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  country." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted 


Ayes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart..  M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

2nd  May  1888. 


Noes  1. 

The  Lord    Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 


Part  V.    Chapter  1. 

Government  Examination. 

Page  167,  line  12.  Proposed  by  Lord  Norton  to  insert 
after  the  words  ' '  a  healthy  one  "  the 
following  words  ' '  in  the  first  place, 
"  generally,  it  presents  a  school  to 
"  inspection  in  an  abnormal  state, 
"  got  up  for  the  occasion." 

words  be  here  inserted. 

Noes,  6. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  MJ". 


Question  pat,  that  these 

Ayes,  4. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


14th  March  1888. 
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Part  V.     Chaptek  1. 

GOVBBNMENI    EXAMINATION. 

Page  169,  line  49.  Proposed  by  Lord  Harrowby  to 
insert  after  the  words,  "  iu  order  to 
"  facilitate  their  inspection"  the 
foil owint;  words :  — 

"  We  recommend  that  in  future 
the  inspection  of  public  elementary 
schools  should  be  distinctly  of  two 
kinds,  to  bn  held  on  different  days. 

"  The  sole  object  of  one  inspection 
would  be  to  secure  that  all  children 
in  the  schools  are  being  thoroughly 
taught  the  elements  of  instruction  ; 
the  first  inspection  would,  therefore, 
be  confined  to  a  strict  and  thorough 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  of  each  individual  child 
attending  school.  This  examination, 
confined  strictly  to  the  three  elemen- 
tary subjects,  would  be  held  on  a  day 
of  which  notice  had  been  given,  and 
its  results,  designated  in  future  '  the 
'  report  of  the  examination,'  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  inspector  of 
the  district  before_  his  visit.  The 
objects  of  the  second  inspection,  to 
be  held  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
examination,  would  be,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  the 
whole  character  of  the  school,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  give  advice  and 
encouragement  to  the  managers  and 
teachers." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 

Ayes,  11. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  Gr.O.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
_     LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

21st  March  1888. 


Noes,  3. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert    W.   Dale,    Esq., 
LL.D. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Chapter  1. 

Government  Examination. 

Page  169,  line  53.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  omit 
the  words  "  the  elements  of  instruc- 
tion." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  loft  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  11. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The        Lord       Norton, 
K.O.M  G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.T.  D.  Cox  Morse. 
LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

2lBt  March  1888. 


Noes,  5. 
The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 

ley- 
Robert  W.   Dale,   Esq., 

LL.D. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
George  Shinton,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Ohapter  1. 
Government  Examination. 

Pago  189,  line  54.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  to  insert  after 
the  word  "  arithmetic  "  the  following 
words ; — 

"  And  Buoli  other  subjec-ts  119  may  be 
determined  in  the  Code  from  time  to 
time." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  6. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
.Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lynlph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert    W.    Dale,     Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

2lBt  March  1888. 


Noes,  8. 
The  Karl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The        Lord        Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Chapter  1. 

Government  Examination. 

Page  172,  line  25.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Heller  to  insert 
after  the  words  "with  a  money  pay- 
ment "  the  following  words : — 

"There  are  two  other  classes  of 
scholars  who  appear  to  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  over-pressure  under 
the  existing  system.  These  are  the 
scholars  who  pass  indifl'orently  their 
examination,  and  who  as  a  rule  are 
sent  forward  into  new  standards 
before  they  are  prepared  for  them, 
and  the  irregular  scholars  who  are 
compelled  to  be  presented  for  exami- 
nation, and  who  must  therefore  be 
pressed  unduly  during  the  limited 
time  they  attend  school." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  iriserted. 


Ayes,  7. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The        Lord        Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


21et  March  1888. 


Noes,  8. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  W.   Dale,   Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq-, 
M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Chapter  2. 

Parliamentary'  Grant. 

Page  177,  line  46.  Proposed  by  Lord  Norton  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  to  which  they  have 
"  been  exposed "  the  following 
words: — 

"  We  see  grave  objections  to  the 
present  system  of  payment  by  results. 
It  deceives  Parliament  as  to  the  re- 
sults obtained.  No  such  priced  cata- 
logue of  subject  of  instruction  can 
comprise  the  chief  or  best  results  of 
education.  For  example,  it  omits  the 
highest  result  of  all,  a  knowledge 
of  the  simple  truths  of  Christianity. 
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' '  A  minute  specification  of  the  re- 
sults to  bo  expected  in  examination 
of  a  school  may  be  a  useful  guide  and 
test  for  the  inspector,  but  cannot 
serve  as  a  measure  for  instalments 
of  the  money  supply  necessary  for 
the  eflficient  conduct  of  the  school. 

"  In  such  supply  there  should  be 
nothing  uncertain  and  precarious,  nor 
inadequate  to  full  requirements ; 
nothing  to  turn  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion from  the  needed  education  of 
each  child  to  anxiety  about  earning 
his  own  income.  Nor  can  inefficiency 
in  a  school  be  well  corrected  by 
mulcting  it  of  the  means  of  effi- 
ciency. 

' '  The  results  which  the  nation  should 
require  from  its  system  of  education, 
are  the  equipment  of  its  children  for 
success  in  life  by  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  the  faculties  for  knowledge, 
and  the  process  should  be  the  freest 
possible  exertion  of  the  teacher's 
talent. 

"  Our  system  of  payment  for  educa- 
tion by  results  must  be  self-condemned 
at  once  by  its  inherent  tendency  to 
divert  the  teacher's  aim  to  what  is 
impossible,  namely,  to  make  all  chil- 
dren learn  at  the  same  rate,  and  to 
the  same  standard  under  all  circum- 
stances. Even  if  meant  to  secure  a 
certain  minimum  of  attainments,  no 
such  minimum  could  suit  all  cases 
but  could  serve  only  an  a  limit  of  the 
money  incentive  to  the  teacher's 
exertions. 

"  But  earning  pay  on  piece-work  is 
not  the  right  incentive  to  keep 
teachers  up  to  the  mark.  The  head 
of  a  public  school  does,  indeed,  sufl'er 
in  income  if  his  numbers  dwindle  by 
his  ill-success;  but  if  bad  results  lose 
their  price  in  the  market,  no  artificial 
pricing  items  in  the  process  can 
secure  on  the  whole,  a  good  result. 
Persistent  failure  in  a  teacher  de- 
mands his  displacement  for  the 
interests  of  the  school  rather  than 
his  being  mulcted  of  his  income  and 
thrown  into  debt.  The  larger  school 
boards  avoid  the  evil  of  precarious 
and  variable  payment,  having  the 
means  to  give  fixed  salaries,  and 
making  inspectors  of  their  own  report 
to  them  on  the  general  condition  of 
their  schools. 

"  This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world 
paying  for  education  by  piece-work. 
In  all  other  countries  national  schools 
are  supplied  from  a  common  fund 
according  to  the  school-population  of 
each  locality,  its  requirements  being 
checked  sometimes  by  its  assessable 
value,  so  as  to  adapt  the  means  of 
instruction  to  the  character  of  the 
population." 

Question  pat,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  3. 

The        Lord        Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


22nd  March  1888. 


Noes,  8. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Kev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Bathbone,  Esq. 


Pabt  V.    Ohapteb  2. 

Pabliamestaky  Gkant. 

Pago  177,  line  46.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale,  after  the 
words  have  been  exposed  in  line  10, 
to  omit  the  following  words  "  after 
"  most  careful  consideration  of  the 
"  views  expressed  by  all  sides  on  this 
"  very  difficult  question,  we  find  our- 
' '  selves  unable  to  propose  the  entu'e 
"  abolition  of  the  present  principle 
"  of  payments  by  results,"  for  the 
purpose  of  iaserting  these  words : — 

"On  a  review  of  the  whole  evi- 
dence, we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  system  of  payments  by 
results  introduced  into  the  Code  of 
1862,  and  retained  with  various  modi- 
fications in  all  subsequent  Codes,  has 
done  very  much  to  discourage  and 
counteract  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  improve  the 
fpiality  of  an  elementary  education. 
It  has  had  a  tendency  to  induce 
managers  and  teachers  to  disregard 
what  should  be  one  of  their  chief 
objects,  creation  of  intellectual  in- 
terest and  activity  in  the  children, 
and  to  adopt  methods  of  instruction 
which  will  secure  the  more  mecha- 
nical accuracy  that  renders  certain 
the  attaining  of  a  "  pass."  It,  there- 
fore, leads  to  the  degradation  of  the 
teaching ;  the  minimum  of  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  dullest  scholar,  in 
order  to  secure  the  payment  of  the 
grant,  determines  the  maasvmwm  of 
the  teaching  given  to  the  brightest 
scholars  in  the  class ;  the  children 
with  the  least  active  minds  receive 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  the 
teacher's  time  and  attention  and  are 
unduly  pressed.  The  children  with 
the  most  active  minds,  who  would 
profit  most  by  the  best,  most  careful, 
and  most  thorough  teaching,  are  neg- 
lected; and,  as  the  result,  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  dull  children  is 
mechanical  and  formal;  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  the  clever  children 
is  superficial ;  in  both  cases  it  is 
likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  An 
attempt  to  remedy  these  great  and 
obvious  evils  was  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  merit  grant  in  1882 ; 
but  the  evidence  does  not  show  that 
the  grant  has  secured  its  object.  We 
do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  in  aU 
schools  the  system  has  produced 
these  grave  evils,  but  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  has  been  to 
produce  them.  There  are  many 
managers  and  many  teachers  who 
have  resisted,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted, the  strong  inducements  to 
sacrifice  the  educational  interest  of 
the  children  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
•  a  high  per-centage  of  '  passes '  and  a 
high  grant ;  but  there  are  many  who 
have  been  unable  to  resist ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  system 
that  even  to  those  who  have  a  genuine 
educational  zeal,  and  are  prepared  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  schools,  it  suggests  a 
false  educational  aim. 


"  We  also  think  that  the  system 
exerts  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
educational  requirements  of  the  Code. 
These  requirements  are  naturally  and 
inevitably  regarded  by  teachers  as 
determining  the  limits  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
give  ;  but  under  a  system  of  payment 
by  results,  the  requirements  of  the 
C  ode  are  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
amount    of   knowledge  which   it   is 
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reasonable  to  demand  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  children. 

"  The  system  also  affects  very 
seriously  the  work  of  the  inspector. 
It  tends  to  make  him  a  mere  exa- 
miner, and  to  deprive  the  managers 
and  teachers  of  the  assistance  which 
they  ought  to  derive  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  man  having  large  educa- 
tional experience  and  high  educational 
authority  on  their  method  of  organi- 
sation, teaching,  and  discipline.  While 
we  do  not  desire  that  the  schools 
should  cease  to  be  examined,  we  think 
it  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  be  more  frequently  inspected. 
It  is  also  our  impression  that  though 
the  relations  between  inspectors  and 
schools  are  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
these  relations  would  be  more  cordial, 
and  the  general  influence  exerted 
made  against  the  system,  one  of  the 
gravest  rests  on  the  allegation  that 
it  often  secures  more  than  they 
deserve  to  those  who  teach  badly, 
and  less  than  they  deserve  to 
those  who  teach  well.  Since  the 
efficiency  of  all  schools  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  cheerfulness  and 
heartiness  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
discontent  with  which  the  system  of 
payment  by  results  is  regarded,  and 
has  long  been  regarded,  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  who  are 
working  under  it,  is  a  strong  addi- 
tional reason  for  abandoning  it." 

Question  pnt,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Quustion  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.O.B. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Yen.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 
22nd  March  1888. 


Noes,  4. 
Lord    Norton, 


The 

K.O.M.G. 
Robert     W. 

LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 


Dale,    Esq., 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Eivrl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


17th  April  1888. 


Pakt  V.    CnAPTOR  2. 

Parliamentaky  Grant. 

Page  177,  line  62.  Proposed  by  Lord  Harrowby  to  in- 
sert, after  the  words  "  irajjarted  to 
them,"  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  a 
system  of  '  cram  '  with  a  view  to 
immediate  results,  which  tends  to 
check  the  great  advance  made  of  late 
years  in  all  our  education  amongst  all 
ranks,  and  threatens  to  destroy  the 
love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  is 
prevailing  more  and  more,  though 
under  different  conditions,  in  our 
public  elementary  schools,  and  that, 
unless  a  large  change  is  now  made,  as 
the  system  must  become  in  working 
more  rigid,  so  its  evils  will  inoreftsc 
ratihei'  than  diminish." 


Noes,  8. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 

ley. 
Sir  John    Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir   Bernhard    Samuelson, 

Bart,  M.P. 
The   Ven.   Archdeacon    B. 

F.  Smith. 
Robert     W.     Dale.     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney   C.   Buxton,    Esq., 

M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  V.     Chapter  2. 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

Page  178,  line  40.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Morse  to  insert, 
after  the  words  "  at  present  dietri- 
buted,"  the  following  words  : — 

"  To  abolish  altogether  the  prin- 
ciple of  payment  by  results  would 
mean  that  the  State  should  pay  its 
grant  to  every  school,  with  no  con- 
sideration of  the  result  which  such 
payment  produced,  that  good  and  bad 
schools  alike  should  receive  it,  and 
that  our  education  system  should  be 
deprived  of  all  the  healthy  stimulus 
and  life  which  superior  grants  for  a 
superior  quality  of  education  must 
properly  afford.  The  total  abolition 
of  payment  by  results  is  thus  obviously 
out  of  the  question.  It  has  become, 
however,  urgently  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  entire  modification  of 
the  present  system,  a  system  not  de- 
sirable in  itself,  yet  valuable,  and 
perhaps  necessary  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  school  progress,  but  now,  when 
the  whole  feeling  of  the  classes  ari'ected 
has  become  generally  eager  for  in- 
struction, injurious  and  vexatious  to 
all  connected  with  our  schools. 

"It  is  obvious  that  men  may  agree 
in  the  acceptance  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple and  yet  differ  considerably  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  into 
effect.  While  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  present  system,  the  weight  of 
opinion  is  decidely  on  the  side  of 
those  who  condemn  it,  and  desire  some 
alteration.  Teachers  themselves  are 
almost  unanimous  on  this  point.  At 
the  conference  of  the  National  Union 
of  Elementary  Teachers  held  this  year 
at  Cheltenham,  the  abolition  of  the 
present  method  of  distributing  the 
grants  was  urgently  called  for. 

"  We  have  already  described  the 
agreement  of  opinion,  proceeding  from 
many  and  opposite  quarters  on  this 
subject.  But,  as  no  one  has  suggested 
to  us  any  alternative  scheme  that  we 
can  recommend,  it  has  been  left  to  ns 
to  devise  a  plan  which  seems  calcu- 
lated to  eS'ect  a  considerable  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  system,  without 
seriously  aflecting  the  complex  in- 
terests of  teachers,  managers,  and  the 
State.  It  might  be  thought,  perhaps, 
•  that  continental  systems  of  education 
would  throw  some  light  upon  the  best 
mode  of  administering  the  State  aid 
to  education ;  but  a  reference  to  our 
returns  in  the  Appendix  will  show 
that,  neither  in  the  countries  where 
earlier  attention  was  paid  to  elemen- 
tary education  than  in  England, 
namely,  in  all  the  German -speaking 
States,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
United   States,   nor    in    those  which 
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have  engaged  seriously  in  the  work 
later  than  ourselves,  namely,  in 
France,  Italy,  and  our  English 
Colonies,  does  any  such  system  as  our 
own  prevail. 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  de- 
fects which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission  found  to  exist  in  some  of 
the  lower  class  of  elementary  schools 
could  pass  unchecked  or  unnoticed  in 
the  present  day.  After  50  years'  ex- 
perience, the  time  seems  to  have  now 
come  for  doing  away  with  the  ten- 
tative and  provisional  character  of 
our  educational  system,  and  esta- 
blishing it  on  a  permanent  basis,  to 
be  fixed  by  parliamentary  sanction. 

"  In  order  to  show  the  complex 
character  of  the  existing  system,  it 
may  be  useful  to  set  out  clearly  how 
the  Government  grant  is  at  present 
distributed. 

"  The  following  maximum  grants 
are  now  obtainable  in  boys',  girls',  and 
infants'  schools : — 

"  Boys'  and  Gvrh'  Schoolt. 
t.  d. 
"1.  Fixed  grant  on 
the  average  atten- 
dance        -        -    4    6perhead. 
"  2.  Merit  grant  on 
the  average  atten- 
dance        -  Fair     1     0 
Do.       -  Good    2     0 
Do.      -  Excel- 
lent   3    0 
C  "  3.  Singing  by  ear, 
<  6d.  ;  by  note      -     1     0 

L  "  4.  Needlework 

(Girls)  -  -  1  0 
"5.  On  Examination 
in  the  three  ele- 
mentary subjects 
(maximum)  -  8 
"  6.  Class  subjects, 
of  which  two 
may  be  taken 

Fair    1 
Do.       -  Good    2 
"  7.  Specificsubjects 
for  each  pass  in 
one  or  two  sub- 
jects 


4 


4    0 


Infants'  Schools. 

s.    d. 
"  1.  Fixed  grant       -  -    9    0 

"2.  Merit  grant  -        -     6     0 

"  3.  Needlework       -  -     1     0 

"4.  Singing     -  -        -     1     0 

"  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the 
foregoing  list  of  grants,  that  the 
highest  amount  attainable,  under 
the  present  system,  without  specific 
subjects  and  cookery,  is  : — 

£   s.  d. 
"  In  boys'  schools  -     1     0  10 

' '  In  girls'  schools  -     1     1  10 

"  In  infants'  schools  -  0  17  0 
"  The  AvEEAGE  amount  per  head 
earned  during  the  year  1886  (see 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
for  1886-87,  page  xix)  was  as 
follows  : — 

s.    d. 
"  1.  Fixed  grant  -        -    4    6 

"  2.  Merit     -  -  -     1  11 J 

"  3.  Needlework  -        -     0    2i 

"4.  Singing  -  -     0     8i 

"  5.  Examination  in  the 
three  elementary  sub- 
iects    -  —  -    7    *? 

"  6.  Class  subjects       -        .3    0} 
"7.  Specific    subjects    and 

cookery  •  -    0    IJ 


17    91 


o    65202. 


"The  foregoing  figures  show  that 
grants  to  schools  nre  not.  at  present, 
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made  in  one  sum,  but  are  parcelled 
out  in  several  portions.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  amount  is 
contingent;  so  that  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  are  always  kept  in 
a  certain  amount  of  suspense  as  to  the 
income  that  will  be  available  for  the 
support  of  their  schools.  Wo  think 
that  this  uncertainty  should  cease, 
and  that  a  grant  should  be  ensured  to 
all  public  elementary  schools  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  efficiency. 

"  In  order  to  secure  this,  we  recom- 
mend:— 

"  That  the  present  system   of  dis- 
tributing the  parliamentary  grant 
by    means    of    small    grants    to 
schools  for  separate  subjects  shall 
be  forthwith  abolished,  and  that 
in    future  grants   to   elementary 
schools  shall  be  made  in  one  lump 
sum  payable   on   the  number  in 
average   attendance    at    the   last 
inspection. 
"  That  the  Education  Department 
shall  see  that  all  public  elemen- 
tary schools    fulfil    certain    con- 
ditions as  to  buildings,  adequacy 
of   staff",    apparatus,    books,    &o. 
They  shall  fix  a  minimum  in  these 
matters   below  which   no   school 
shall  be  eligible  for  grants. 
"  The    average    annual  amount  of 
the   Government    grant    now   earned 
being  about  17s.  9d.  per  scholar,  we 
recommend   that,  in   future,  a   grant 
of  17s.  6d.  shall  be  made  to  all  efficient 
schools,  and  that  this  shall  be  raised 
to  20s.  in  the  case  of  such  schools  as 
are  pronounced  by  the  inspector  to  be 
in  excellent  condition.     An   efficient 
school   is,  in  our  judgment,   one  in 
which  the  subjects  of  instruction,  de- 
scribed in    a    previous   chapter,   and 
which  we  regard  as  the  essentials  of 
education,   are   well    taught,   and   in 
which  the  teachers  carefully  bear  in 
mind  that    a    school   is   a   place   for 
moral   training  as  well  as  for  intel- 
lectual instruction. 

"  Some  security  must  be  provided 
that  the  sum  annually  voted  by  Par, 
liament  for  educational  purposes  is 
properly  applied.  In  the  chapter  on 
Government  examination,  we  have 
proposed  a  plan  which  seems  to  us 
well  adapted  to  secure  this  result. 
We  have  recommended  that  every 
scholar  should  be  examined  in  the 
three  elementai-y  subjects  every  year 
by  a  Government  examiner.  The 
passes  made  by  the  scholars  to  be 
recorded  as  at  present,  and  the  results 
sent  on  to  Her  Majesty's  inspector  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  first  exami- 
nation— within  a  week  or  10  days — 
the  inspector  should  visit  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  in  all 
its  branches,  and  to  assess  the  grant 
payable. 

"  In  deciding  upon  this,  the  inspec- 
tor shall  take  into  account  the  moral 
tone  of  the  school,  and  shall  look  not 
merely  to  the  extent  of  the  curriculum, 
the  method  of  teaching,  the  standard 
of  attainment,  and  the  various  pro- 
ces.aes  of  education  adopted,  but  he 
shall  also  carefully  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality. 

"  Should  any  grave  defects  in  teach- 
ing or  discipline  be  observed,  such  as 
would  disoualify  the  school  from 
ranking  as  efficient,  he  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, by  whom,  after  a  second  un- 
favourable report,  the  school  shall  be 
declared  to  be  in  default.  This  two- 
fold investigation  into  the  work  done 
in  the  school  would  not  be  less  search- 
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ing  iu  its  chai-acter  than  the  present 
mode  of  examination.  Tt  would  even 
be  more  comprehensive.  It  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  an  intelli- 
gent judgment  to  be  formed  of  the 
educational  value  of  the  school  as  a 
whole.  It  would  also  be  more  sympa- 
thetic, as  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
ignore  the  individuality  of  the  teacher, 
or  overlook  his  special  difficulties. 

"  We  consider  the  foundation  of  our 
new  system  to  be  that,  after  duo  and 
ample  warning,  no  school  should  be 
recognised  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment as  providing  the  necessary 
school  supply  of  the  district  which  is 
not  good  in  its  buildings  and  appli- 
ances according  to  the  character  and 
requirements  of  the  population  for 
which  it  provided,  which  has  not  a 
good  teacher  and  sufficient  teaching 
staff,  which  has  not  good  in  its  moral 
training  and  discipline,  which  is  not 
thoroughly  good,  as  shown  by  exami- 
nation, in  its  teaching  of  arithmetic, 
writing,  and  reading  (with  books  of 
interest  and  information  in  history 
and  geography  tor  the  elder  children), 
as  well  as  that  of  needlework  for  girls, 
and  singing. 

"  A  school  which  did  not  rank  as 
good  according  to  this  necessary 
standard  would  not  suffer  any  pecu- 
niary loss  during  its  time  of  trial,  but 
should,  on  failure  of  improvement, 
after  a  year's  trial,  be  disqualified 
after  due  notice ;  in  the  case  of  such 
failure  on  the  part  of  a  voluntary 
school,  a  school  board  would  be  esta- 
blished to  supply  a  good  school;  in 
the  case  of  failure  by  a  school  board, 
a  fresh  body  would  be  set  up  under 
the  default  clauses.  As  the  inefficient 
schools  are  generally  those  in  the  poor 
quarters  of  towns  or  in  small  and  poor 
rural  districts,  extra  aid  both  as  to 
plant  and  maintenance  must  be  sup- 
plied from  the  Government  grant  to 
these  schools,  whether  volunt^iry  or 
board,  efficiency  having  been  proved 
to  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  managers  can  spend  upon  their 
staff  and  appliances. 

"  We  do  not  recommend  that  an 
elementary  school  should  admit  no 
other  subjects  than  those  already  men- 
tioned, but  we  are  of  opinion  that  no 
school  should  be  eligible  to  receive 
grants  from  Government  in  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  less  in  taught.  Schools, 
however,  receiving  grants  of  public 
money,  must  submit  to  some  limita- 
tion of  their  annual  expenditure. 
Wherever  a  fuller  curriculum  was 
desired,  the  cost  of  extending  the  in- 
struction to  more  advanced  stages 
should  be  provided  by  the  locality ; 
provided  always  that  14  years  com- 
pleted should  be  the  limit  of  school 
attendance  where  grants  were  made 
out  of  local  rates,  and  that  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  should  not  exceed 
42g.  per  scholar." 


Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton ,  K.  CM.  G. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse. 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


17th  April  1888. 


Noes,  12. 

The.  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.O.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Saudford,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lynlph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

Robert  W.Dale,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Sydney  0.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Past  V.    Chaptbk  2. 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

Page  179,  line  23.  Proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Sandford 
to  insert  after  the  words  "support 
' '  of  their  schools "  the  following 
words : — 

"  We  believe  that  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  46s.  a  year  per  head  of 
the  average  attendance,  spent  upon 
the  recognised  items,  an  elementary 
school,  if  once  well  formed  and 
equipped,  as  it  ought  to  be  before  it 
receives  any  grant  at  all,  may  be 
efficiently  maintained,  and  we  con- 
sider that  neither  the  State,  private 
benevolence,  rates,  nor  parents,  should 
be  required  to  contribute  to  a  larger 
expenditure  upon  these  items." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning, 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 


Noes,  7. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Chapter  2. 
Parliamentary  Grant. 


Page  179,  line  37.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  regarding  the  steps  " 
the  following  words  : — 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion  that 
whereas  the  local  income  of  schools 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  fees  and 
'  subscriptions  in  the  case  of  voluntary 

schools,  and  rates  in  the  case  of  board 
schools,  and  whereas  it  is  desirable 
that  the  fees  in  schools  attended  by 
the  poor  should  be  moderate,  and  that 
managers  should  be  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  remit  them  in  the  case  of 
distress,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  fixed  grant  to  schools  from  the 
Education  iDepartment  vary  with  the 
average  fee  collected. 

"We  do  not  recommend  that  all 
schools  should  be  indemnified  by  Par- 
liaTnent  for  any  diminution  of  fee 
income  below  the  average  fee  of  the 
country,  as  that  would  be  a  direct 
inducement  to  managers  to  turn  their 
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schools  into  free  scLooIh,  but  we  think, 
taking  the  average  fee  of  the  country 
at  between  10s.  and  lis.,  all  schools 
■whose  fee  income  falls  below  10s.  a 
head  on  the  average  attendance  should 
have  the  fixed  grant  augmented  by  6d. 
for  each  Is.  or  fraction  of  a  shilling 
by  which  their  fee  income  falls  below 
10s.  a  head,  and  conversely  that  in 
schools  where  the  fee  income  exceeds 
lis.  a  head,  the  fixed  grant  should 
diminish  by  6<£.  for  each  Is.  by  which 
the  fee  income  exceeds  lis.,  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  this  diminution 
of  the  fixed  gi'ant  should  in  no  case 
exceed  5s.  a  head.  Thus  the  ajd  of 
Parliament  would  go  more  largely 
than  at  present  to  the  schools  edu- 
cating the  poor,  and  in  a  dimnished 
degree  to  the  schools  frequented  by 
the  more  well-to-do  of  those  using  tho 
elementary  schools. 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  5. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  "W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


18th  April  1888. 


Noes,  12. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beanchamp. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Von.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 


portion  of  the  whole  possible  number 
of  passes.  Such  a  margin  would,  we 
believe,  obviate  much  of  the  danger 
of  over-pressure  both  in  the  case  of 
scholars  and  teachers,  and  would  allow 
of  a  more  free  classification  of  schools." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  2. 
The  Von.  Archdeacon  B.  P. 

Smith. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 


June  20th  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pakt  V.    Chameb  2. 

Pamiamentaet  Grant. 

Page  181,  line  23.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  items  in  the  grant " 
the  following  words  : — 

"  That  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  have 
power  to  award  any  sum  not  exceeding 
3s.  6d.  a  head  having  regard  to  his 
opinion  of  the  work  of  the  school." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  bo  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  6. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse 
LL.D. 

18th  AprU  1888. 


Noes,  6. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 

ley. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Part  V.     Chapter  2. 

Pariiamentaut  Grant. 

Page  179,  line  42.  Proposed  by  Sir  Francis  Sandford 
to  insert  after  the  words  "  or  in  classes  " 
the  following  words  :  —  "and  that 
' '  therefore  the  actual  amount  at  which 
"  it  is  now  fixed  may  wisely  be  raised 
"  so  as  at  least  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
"  portion  to  the  present  average  ex- 
"  penditure  per  head  as  it  did  in 
"  1876." 


Ayes,  5. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


24th  April  1888. 


Noes,  8. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Chafteh  2. 

Parliamentary  Grant. 

187,  line  15.  Proposed  by  Archdeacon  Smith  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  fall  short  of 
"  it"  the  following  words  : — 

"  Whether  the  present  method  of 
payment  by  results  be  in  substance 
retained  or  not,  we  would  recommend 
a  provision  for  the  payment  in  full  of 
that  part  of  the  grant  dependent  on 
the  per-centage  of  passes  in  the  three 
elementary  subjects,  provided  that 
the  failures  did  not  exceed  a  fixed  pro- 
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Part  V.    Chapter  2. 
Parliamentary  Grant. 

Page  183,  line  13.  Proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  insert  after  the  words  "  accordingly 
"  repealed  "  the  following  words : — 

"  But  while  the  extension  of  the 
17«.  6d.  limit  may  be  considered  a 
matter  of  detail,  the  limit  of  the  total 
grant  by  the  amount  raised  in  the 
locality  is  a  matter  of  principle.  The 
duty  of  providing  and  maintaining  a 
good  system  of  elementary  education 
is  essentially  a  local  duty.  The  central 
government  may  aid  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  but  cannot  undertake  it 
alone.  There  is  no  security  for  effi- 
ciency without  interested  local  super- 
vision :  there  is  no  security  for 
economy  without  the  vigilance  of 
those  who  bear  a  substantial  share  of 
the  burden  of  the  cost.  We  cannot 
recommend  that  in  any  case  the  grant 
from  the  Department  shall  exceed  the 
amount  provided  on  the  spot.  Nor  is 
it,  in  our  judgment,  a  sufficient  plea 
for  over-riding  this  principle  that 
people  on  the  spot  are  unwilling  to 
contribute  enough.  Their  unwilling- 
ness is  not  good  ground  for  calling 
on  the  nation  at  large  to  do  the  duty 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  themselves. 
"  The  only  remaining  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  possibility  of 
making  special  provision  for  small 
schools.  It  is  no  doubt  impossible, 
without  an  unreasonable  outlay,  to 
make  all  small  schools  as  effective  in- 
struments of  education  as  large  schools. 
But  some  attempt  may  nevertheless 
be  mads  to  put  even  small  schools, 
where  circumstances  (such  aa  sparse- 
ness  of  population)  compel  the  schools 
to  be  smajl,  on  sncli  a  footing  as  to 
enable  them  to  give  thoroughly  effi- 
cient education  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  ourriculam,  which  we  have  already 
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recommended  as  in  all  cases  necessary. 
The  simplest,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  make 
the  capitation  grant  higher  per  head 
on  the  first  60  scholars  in  every  school, 
to  lower  it  for  the  next  60,  and  make 
it  still  lower  for  all  above  that.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  being  automatic, 
and  never  giving  occasion  for  con- 
troversy. 

"  We  conclude  with  giving  the  out- 
line of  a  scheme  which  would  carry 
the  recommendation  of  this  chapter 
into  effect. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  inspector 
be  required  to  report,  after  individual 
examination  of  the  scholars,  whether 
the  prescribed  per-centage  of  passes 
has  or  has  not  been  attained,  and  if 
not,  what  is  the  proportion  of  failures ; 
whether  the  class  examination  shows 
that  all  the  secular  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  time-table  have  been  efficiently 
taught,  and  if  not,  what  is  the  subject, 
and  what  the  degree  of  the  failure. 
Further,  the  inspector  should  report 
separately  on  each  of  the  following 
points  :  1.  Cleanliness,  both  of  school 
and  scholars.  2.  Quietness.  3.  At- 
tention. 4.  Obedience.  5.  Accuracy 
of  knowledge.  6.  General  intelligence. 
7.  Classification.  8.  Instruction  of 
pupil-teachers. 

"It  is  best  that  the  report  should 
be  speoiflo,  because  if  the  judgment 
is  challenged  there  is  no  means  of 
submitting  it  to  appeal,  unless  the 
particulars  are  precisely  set  forth. 
Appeals,  moreover,  will  be  very  much 
less  frequent  when  managers  and 
teachers  know  exactly  on  what  the 
judgment  is  grounded  ;  in  most  cases 
the  inspector's  opinion  will  be  con- 
firmed by  those  who  know  the  school. 

'•  The  grant  should  be  a  capitation 
grant  on  the  average  attendance : 
highest  for  the  first  60  children,  lower 
for  the  next  60,  lowest  for  all  beyond 
120.  It  should  be  subject  to  propor- 
tionate deduction  for  tailures  in  the 
above  particulars.  But  the  require- 
ments ought  to  be  no  more  than  can 
be  attained  by  fair  exertion  of  an 
average  master  ;  and  the  failures  to 
be  visited  by  a  fine  will  be  rare,  for, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  certain  that  the  great 
body  of  the  masters  are  earnest  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  On  the  other 
hand  special  circumstances  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  to  deal  with 
such  circumstances  belongs  to  the 
locality  and  not  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  if  there  are  special  hin- 
drances to  be  overcome,  the  people  on 
the  spot  ought  to  make  special  exer- 
tions to  overcome  them." 

Question  put,  that  those  words  bo  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  6. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  Bart 
M.P. 

Robert    W.     Dale,    Esq 
LL.D. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


24th  April  1888. 


Noes,  15. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  "Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Erancis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 
Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Paet  II.    Chapieb  2. 

Paeliambntaky  Gkant. 

Page  183,  line  18.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  we  think  therefore 
"  that  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  Parliament  might  well  require  as 
a  substitute  for  the  present  limit  that 
a  defined  proportion  of  the  income  of 
every  volujitary  school  should  be 
derived  from  subscriptions  or  other 
private  sources  " 

I    Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted  : — 


Ayes,  8. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


19th  June  1888. 


Noes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  LordNorton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.   Archdeacon    B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pakt  V.    Chaptek  2. 

Pakiiamentaky  Gbants. 

Pago  183,  line  52.*  Proposed  by  Sir  F.  Sandford  to  in- 
sert after  the  words  "reduction  of 
"  grant "  the  following  words  : — 

"There  is,  however,  another  limit 
upon  the  grant  to  which  we  attach 
greater  importance  than  to  that  which 
we  have  just  discussed. 

"  Mr.  Forster,  when  bringing  in  the 
Bill  of  1870,  impressed  upon  his 
hearers  the  necessity  of  continuing 
'  efficiency  with  economy  '  Referring 
to  the  burden  which  the  measure 
would  entail  upon  the  payers  both  of 
rates  and  taxes,  he  advocated  '  the 
'  least  possible  expenditure  of  public 
'  money,'  consistent  with  the  attain- 
ments of  his  object,  and  pointed  out 
'  that  it  ought  to  be  aim  of  Parlia- 
'  ment  to  measure  what  they  give, 
'  not  so  much  by  the  rate  of  expendi- 
'  ture  as  by  the  efficiency  ot  that 
'  expenditure.'  While  recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  ideal  standard  of 
elementary  education  has  risen  largely 
since  1870,  we  are  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  extent  to  which  persons  of  re- 
puted authority  in  such  matters  appear 
to  make  expense  the  chief  test  of  effi- 
ciency ;  and  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  disregard  of  economical  considera- 
tions shown,  in  the  cause  of  some  of 
the  teachers  we  have  listened  to,  with 
respect  to  the  legitimate  views  of  a 
system  of  elementary  education,  and 
the  arrangements  required  to  make 
that  system  a  national  one,  by  bring- 
ing it  within  the  reach  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people. 

"  We  discuss  elsewhere  questions 
afiecting  the  age  of  the  scholars,  and 
the  standard  and  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion that  can  properly  be  looked  for 
in  elementary  schools.  We  wish  here 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  cost  of 
such  schools,  the  expenditure  on 
which  has  rapidly  increased,  and  is 
now,  as  we  have  shown,  largely  in 
excess  of  the  sum  contemplated  as 
necessary  by  the  Act  of  1870.  We 
think  that,  in  the  interest  of  education 


.•  These  parnRraphs  were  subsequently  amended. 
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itself,  the  time  has  come  when  a 
serious  effort  should  bo  made  to  limit 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  aided 
schools  to  such  a  sum  as  will  allow 
the  managers  to  carry  out  their  duties 
eflSciently,  but  without  any  undoe 
strain  on  local  resources,  whether 
provided  voluntarily  or  by  rates.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
resources  are  likely,  ere  long,  to  be 
further,  and  perhaps  largely,  drawn 
upon  to  meet  the  rising  demands  of 
secondary  education. 

"  We  regard  as  the  items  of  annual 
maintenance  in  respect  of  which 
grants  may  be  made, — 

"  1.  Salaries  of  teachers. 

"2.  Books,   apparatus,    and    sta- 
tionery. 

"3.  Kates  and  taxes,   so  long  as 
these  are  charged. 

"4.  Fuel,  lights,  and  cleaning. 
"We  leave  out  of  account,  expen- 
diture on — 

"1.  Rent. 

"  2.  Repairs  of  premises  ;  and 

"  3.  Replacement  of  furniture. 
"We  believe  that  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  45s.  a  year  per  head  of 
the  average  attendance,  spent  upon 
the  recognised  items,  an  elementary 
school,  if  once  well  formed  and 
equipped,  as  it  ought  to  be  before  it 
receives  any  grant  at  all,  may  be 
efficiently  maintained,  and  we  con- 
sider that  neither  the  State,  private 
benevolence,  rates,  nor  parents  should 
be  required  to  contribute  to  a  larger 
expenditure  upon  these  items. 

"  We  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that,  after  a  prescribed  date,  the  grant 
to  a  school  for  any  year  should  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  by  which  the 
expienditure  of  the  school,  on  the 
recognised  items,  exceeds  45«.  per 
head  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year. 

"  This  limit,  however,  ought  not  to 
be  applied  to  the  first  two  grants  paid 
to  a  school  while  it  is  getting  into 
working  order,  nor  should  it  affect 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  [50]  scholars. 

"We  have  named  the  high  sum  of 
45«.  (which  is  20«.)  per  head  in  excess 
of  the  average  expenditure  of  1870), 
not  as  necessary  or  likely  to  be 
required  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
schools,  but  as  being  the  annual  out- 
lay in  1886  on  the  board  schools 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  in- 
cludinjf  London.  Excluding  London, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Brighton, 
is  the  only  board  whose  average  ex- 
penditure was  in  excess  of  that  sum, 
the  maintenance  charge  in  the  board 
schools  generally  was  only  11. 19s.  i^d., 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
outlay  extended  to  the  items  of  ex- 
penditure which  we  propose  to  exclude 
from  consideration  in  assessing  the 
Government  grant." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

24th  April  1888. 


Noes,  6. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 

ley. 
Robert     W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney   C.   Buxton,    Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pabi  V.    Chapter  2. 

Pakliamentaby  Gbast. 

Page  183,  line  49.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  school  with  ease  " 
the  following  words : — 

"  CHAPTER  K. 

"We  think,  moreover,  that  where 
the  schools  are  large  enough  to  be 
able  with  advantage  to  take  up  and 
teach  such  a  fuller  curriculum  as  we 
have  recommended  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  chapter  on  the  school  cur- 
riculum, the  extra  cost  which  such  a 
more  comprehensive  education  would 
entail  should  bo  partially  met  by 
lai'ger  giants." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  6. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Ai-chdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard  Esq.,  M.P. 


18th  April  1888. 


Noes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
TheLordNorton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 


Pakt  V.    Chaptek  2. 
Pakliameniary  Grant. 


Page  183,  line  51.*  Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory,  that 
the  following  paragraph  should  be 
added  to  the  Report: — 

"  We  note  the  strong  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  the 
dependence  of  the  Government  grants 
Qjion  the  performances  of  individual 
scholars,  so  that  every  pass  or  failure 
of  each  child  increases  or  diminishes 
the  grant  to  the  school.  However 
necessary  this  expedient  may  have 
been  to  remedy  the  evils  disclosed  bv 
the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
Commission,  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended for  permanent  adoption,  and 
as  the  proper  basis  of  the  distribution 
of  the  public  grant.  Schools  should, 
however,  be  assisted  according  to  their 
deserts,  so  as  to  secure  efficiency ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  no  undue 
pressure  should  be  placed  on  dull 
children,  and  no  unnecessary  anxiety 
and  worry  caused  to  managers  and 
teachers.  We  think  this  might  be 
accomplished  by  making  an  increase 
fixed  grant  of,  say,  10«. ;  provided 
always  that  the  general  conditions  of 
an  annual  grant  at  present  embodied 
in  the  Code  shall  be  faithfully  ful- 
filled, and  that  singing  by  note  or  by 
ear,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  needle- 
work shall  be  taught  throughout  the 
school.  Further,  as  the  child's  future 
improvement  depends  to  so  great  an 
extent  upon  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  rudimentary  subjects,  and  the 
want  of  success  of  our  present  system 
is  so  largely  attributable  to  the  me- 
chanical manner  in  which  they  are 
taught,  we  would  recommend  that 
there  should  be  a  grant  of  2«.  6d.  on 
the  average  attendance  for  each  of 
the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  provided  that  all  the 
scholars  are  examined  in  the  subjects, 

•  These  pangrapha  were  subsequently  amended. 
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and  satisfy  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in 
the  manner  adopted  to  secure  the  full 
grant  in  the  class  subjects,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  reduction  of  6d.  per  subject 
where  the  Inspector's  report  is  fair 
only.  We  would  recommend  that  a 
further  sum  of  38.  6d.  be  allowed  on 
the  average  attendance  for  thorough 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  specified  in 
the  obligatory  curriculum,  subject  to 
such  reduction  as  Her  Majesty's  In- 
spector may  recommend  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scholars  falling  short  of 
the  required  standard.  In  the  award 
of  this  part  of  the  grant,  special 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  moral 
training  given  in  the  school,  and  to 
the  methods  as  well  as  the  results  of 
the  teaching.  This  would  not  apply 
to  infant  schools ;  in  this  case  we 
recommend  a  very  slight  modification 
of  the  present  plan.  We  think  that 
the  children  should  be  required,  with- 
out exception,  to  sing  by  note  or  ear, 
and  that  the  girls  should  be  taught 
needlework  ;  where  this  is  done,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  present  Code 
fulfilled,  and  the  stafl'  employed  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Department,  we  think  there 
might  be  a  grant  of  15«.  on  the 
average  attendance,  and  an  additional 
2s.  might  be  paid  where  the  Inspector 
is  satisfied  with  the  moral  instruction 
given,  and  whose  children  have  had 
the  advantage  of  being  taught  by 
object  lessons. 

"We  cannot  recommend  so  sub- 
stantial an  addition  to  the  fixed  grant 
without,  at  the  same  time,  laying 
stress  on  the  necessity  of  increased 
facilities  for  the  removing  of  incom- 
petent teachers.  Where  such  incom- 
petence has  been  proved,  and  after 
due  notice  has  been  given,  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Department  to 
declare  a  school  in  default,  and  there- 
upon to  suspend  the  payment  to  it  of 
any  grant. 

''But  we  suggest  that  the  classifi- 
cation of  schools  which  earn  the  merit 
grant  as  respectively  '  fair,'  '  good,' 
or  '  excellent,'  be  discontinued.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  classification,  or 
any  similar  system  of  grading  schools, 
must  necessarily  convey  exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  relative  merits  of  difierent 
schools,  as  a  school  which  attains  the 
degree  of  merit  required  to  place  it 
in  one  of  these  categories,  may  barely 
surpiiss  a  school  which  only  just  falls 
below  it.  We  further  suggest  that 
the  moneys  now  available  for  the 
merit  grants  be  devoted  in  such  pro- 
portions as  the  inspector  may  deem 
expedient  to  rewarding  superior  orga- 
nization, discipline,  or  intelligence 
ditiplayed  by  scholars  in  particular 
subjects  ;  and  also  other  merits  not 
now  recognised  by  grants,  the  par- 
ticular merits  for  which  these  grants 
are  rewarded  by  the  inspector  to  be 
stated  in  his  report. 

"The  following  modifications  of 
the  present  system,  which  are  based 
on  suggestions  we  received  from 
numerous  witnesses,  would  offer  the 
maximum  of  relief  with  the  minimum 
of  disturbance,  viz. : 

"  That  the  fixed  grants  be  in- 
creased, and  the  conditions  on  which 
the  fluctuating  grants  are  made  be  so 
far  modified  as  to  secure  that  the  sum 
earned  shall  depend  more  than  at 
present  on  the  quality  of  the  acquire- 
ments of  the  great  majority  of  the 
scholars  rather  than  on  the  exact 
number  of  children  who  attain  the 
minimum  standard  of  required  know- 
ledge. 


"  In  Older  to  carry  out  these  recom- 
mendations, it  would  be  necessary  to 
substitute  class  examinations  for  indi- 
vidual examination  in  all  the  earlier 
standards,  and  to  treat  individual 
examination  in  the  later  standards, 
not  as  a  means  of  individually  assess- 
ing grants,  but  merely  as  testing  the 
general  progress  of  the  scholars." 

The  following  paragraphs  were  also  proposed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  and  Dr.  Dale  respectiyely: — 

The  Bishop  op  London. 

"But  while  the  extension  of  the 
17s.  6d.  limit  may  be  considered  a 
matter  of  detail,  the  limit  of  the  total 
gi'ant  by  the  amount  raised  in  the 
locality  is  a  matter  of  principle.  The 
duty  of  providing  and  maintaining  a 
good  system  of  elementary  education 
is  essentially  a  local  duty.  The  cen- 
tral government  may  aid  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  but  cannot 
undertake  it  alone.  There  is  no 
security  for  efficiency  without  in- 
terested local  supervision :  there  is  no 
security  for  economy  without  the 
vigilance  of  those  who  bear  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  burden  of  the 
cost.  We  cannot  recommend  that  in 
any  case  the  grant  from  the  Depart- 
ment shall  exceed  the  amount  pro- 
vided on  the  spot.  Nor  is  it,  in  our 
judgment,  a  sufficient  plea  for  over- 
riding this  principle  that  people  on 
the  spot  are  unwilling  to  contribute 
enough.  Their  unwillingness  is  not 
good  ground  for  calling  on  the  nation 
at  large  to  do  the  duty  which  ought 
to  be  done  by  themselves. 

' '  The  only  remaining  question  to 
be  considered  is  the  possibility  of 
making  special  provision  for  small 
schools.  It  is  no  doubt,  impossible, 
without  an  unreasonable  outlay,  to 
make  all  small  schools  as  effective 
instruments  of  education  as  large 
schools.  But  some  attempt  may 
nevertheless  be  made  to  put  even 
small  schools,  where  circumstances 
(such  as  sparseness  of  population) 
compel  the  schools  to  be  small,  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  enable  them  to 
give  thoroughly  efiicient  education 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  curriculum, 
which  we  have  already  recommended 
as  in  all  cases  necessary.  The  sim- 
plest, and,  in  our  judgment,  the  best 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  make  the  capi- 
tation grant  higher  per  head  on  the 
first  60  scholars  in  every  school,  to 
lower  it  for  the  next  60,  and  make  it 
still  lower  for  all  above  that.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  being  automatic, 
and  never  giving  occasion  for  con- 
troversy. 

"  We  conclude  with  giving  the  out- 
line of  a  scheme  which  would  carry 
the  recommendation  of  this  chapter 
into  effect. 

"  We  recommend  that  the  inspector 
be  required  to  report,  after  individual 
examination  of  the  scholars,  whether 
the  prescribed  per-centage  of  passes 
has  or  has  not  been  attained,  and  if 
not,  what  is  the  proportion  of  failures ; 
whether  the  class  examination  shows 
,  that  all  the  secular  subjects  prescribed 
by  the  time-table  have  been  efliciently 
taught,  and  if  not,  what  is  the  subject, 
and  what  the  degree  of  the  failure. 
Further,  the  inspector  should  report 
separately  on  each  of  the  following 
points  :  1.  Cleanliness,  both  of  school 
and  scholars.  2.  Quietness.  3.  At- 
tention. 4.  Obedience.  5.  Accuracy 
of  knowledge.  6.  General  intelli- 
gence. 7.  Classification.  8.  Instruc- 
tion of  pupil-teachers. 
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"  It  is  beat  that  the  report  should 
be  specific,  because  if  the  judgment 
is  challenged  there  is  no  means  of 
submitting  it  to  appeal,  unless  the 
particulars  are  precisely  set  forth. 
Appeals,  moreover,  will  be  very  much 
less  frequent  when  managers  and 
teachers  know  exactly  on  what  the 
judgment  is  grounded ;  in  most  cases 
the  inspector's  opinion  will  be  con- 
firmed by  those  who  know  the  school. 

' '  The  grant  should  be  a  capitation 
grant  on  the  average  attendance: 
highest  for  the  first  60  children,  lower 
for  the  next  60,  lowest  for  all  beyond 
120.  It  should  be  subject  to  propor- 
tionate deduction  for  failures  in  the 
above  particulars.  But  the  require- 
ments ought  to  be  no  more  than  can 
be  attained  by  fair  exertion  of  an 
average  master ;  and  the  failures  to  be 
visited  hy  a  fine  will  be  rare,  for,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  body 
of  the  masters  are  earnest  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  On  the  other 
hand  special  circumstances  ought  not 
to  be  taken  into  account ;  to  deal  with 
such  circumstances  belongs  to  the 
locality  and  not  to  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  if  there  are  special  hin- 
drances to  be  overcome,  the  people  on 
the  spot  ought  to  make  special  exer- 
tions to  overcome  them. 

"  As  the  grant  should  be  subject  to 
proportionate  deduction  for  failures, 
so  should  it  be  subject  to  increase  for 
marked  success.  So  increase  should 
be  given  for  obtaining  more  than  the 
prescribed  number  of  passes,  nor  for 
including  a  larger  number  of  subjects 
in  the  curriculum.  The  increase,  as 
far  as  it  depends  on  the  instruction, 
should  depend  not  on  the  quantity  but 
on  the  quality ;  and  much  stress 
should  be  laid  on  excellence  hi  the  first 
four  general  characters  of  the  school 
and  scholars,  as  above  enumerated. 

"  To  the  capitation  grants  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  add  certain 
extra  grants  for  what  may  be  called 
extra  subjects,  such  as  cookery  or 
handicrafts.  These  grants  should  take 
the  form  of  payment  of  half  the  in- 
creased expenditure,  as  for  instance, 
the  payment  of  half  the  salary  of  a 
circulating  teacher.  In  all  cases  the 
condition  of  the  payment  of  such  a 
grant  must  be  the  attainment  of  a  fair 
amount  of  proficiency  in  the  subject." 

Mk.  Stanley. 

Page  116,  line  9.  "But  while  we  recognise  that  the 
amount  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant 
must,  to  some  extent,  depend  on  the 
goodness  of  the  work  done  in  the 
school  as  reported  on  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  we  fully  recognise  that  the 
existing  method  of  distributing  that 
grant  is  open  to  many  of  the  criticisms 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  And 
we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  other 
circumstances  to  be  considered  in 
determining  the  amount  of  State  aid 
besides  the  recorded  results  of  the 
school  examination  and  inspection. 
And  the  Education  Department  and 
Parliament  have  always  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  those  other  ch-cum- 
stances,  though  it  has  been  found  hard 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  grants  which 
should  be  practical,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  give  due  weight  to  these 
varying  considerations. 

"  Among  the  conditions  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  adminis- 
tering State  aid,  one  important  one  is 
that  the  national  contributions  should 
bear  some  reasonable  proportion  to 
local  eflbrt.  This,  which  was  formerly 
not  to  exceed  a  third,  was  raised  in 


1870  to  one  half,  and  even  that  restric- 
tion was  abandoned  in  1876  in  the 
case  of  schools  where  the  Government 
gi-ann  does  not  exceed  17«.  6d.  a  liead. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  one  half  of 
the  total  annual  expenditure  on  school 
maintenance  is  quite  as  much  as 
should  be  contributed  by  the  State, 
and  any  serious  relaxation  of  this 
condition  of  local  support  would  com- 
pel Parliament  to  make  the  grant 
more  dependent  on  conditions  of  ex- 
amination, and  would  increase  the 
evils  which  are  complained  of  as 
resulting  from  too  close  a  dependence 
on  this  method  of  aiding  schools. 

"We  are  further  of  opinion  that 
the  total  amount  of  State  aid  is  as 
high  now  as  it  should  be,  having 
regaid  to  the  total  income  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  that  any  further 
help  which  should  be  given  to  schools 
which  are  specially  in  need  of  such 
help  should  be  sought  in  a  redistribu- 
tion rather  than  in  a  general  augmen- 
tation of  grant. 

"  The  Education  Department  re- 
cognised more  than  35  years  ago  that 
the  rural  schools  were  specially  in 
need  of  help,  and  capitation  grants 
were  first  made  with  the  view  of 
helping  rural  schools.  It  was  soon 
found  to  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  distinction  between  rural  and 
urban  districts,  and  ail  schools  alike 
were  admitted  to  capitation  grants. 

"  In  1876  a  now  attempt  was  made 
to  help  small  schools  in  sparsely 
populated  districts,  and  special  grants 
of  16Z.  or  lOZ.  were  made  to  schools 
in  districts  having  a  population  less 
than  200  or  300,  with  no  other  avail- 
able school  nearer  than  two  miles. 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  form 
of  aid  to  small  rural  schools  might 
well  be  extended,  and  we  think  that 
all  schools  having  an  average  atten- 
dance of  less  than  100,  and  not  being 
within  two  miles  of  any  other  available 
elementary  school  by  the  nearest  road," 
might  be  admitted  to  a  spoojal  grant, 
increasing  with  the  smallness  of  the 
school  not  to  exceed  20Z.  in  all ;  this 
grant  might  increase  by  6s.  8d.  for 
each  child  less  than  100  averages,  so 
that  the  maximum  grant  would  be 
payable  to  schools  having  not  more 
than  40  in  average  attendance.  This 
special  and  increased  grant  to  the 
smaller  schools  would  enable  us  with- 
out hardship  to  insist  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  extended  curriculum  which 
we  have  recommended  as  the  mini- 
mum for  all  schools,  and  would  enable 
managers  to  strenthen  their  staff'  so  as 
to  teach  that  curriculum  eff'ectively. 

"  We  are  further  of  opinion  that 
whereas  the  local  income  of  schools 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  fees  and 
subscriptions  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
schools,  and  rates  in  the  case  of  board 
schools,  and  whereas  it  is  desirable 
that  the  fees  in  schools  attended  by 
the  poor  should  be  moderate,  and  that 
managers  should  bo  encouraged  and 
enabled  to  remit  them  in  the  case  of 
distress,  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
the  fixed  grant  to  schools  from  the 
Education  Department  vary  with  the 
average  fee  collected. 

"  We  do  not  recommend  that  all 
schools  should  be  indemnified  by 
Parliament  for  any  diminution  of  fee 
income  below  the  average  fee  of  the 
country,  as  that  would  be  a  direct 
inducement  to  managers  to  turn  their 
schools  into  free  schools,  but  we  think, 
taking  the  average  fee  of  the  country 
at  between  10«.  and  11«.,  all  schools 
whose  fee  income  falls  below  10«.  a 
head  on  the  ayeraee  attendance  should 
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have  the  fixed  grant  augmented  by 
6d.  for  each  1«.  or  fraction  of  a  shilling 
by  which  thoir  fee  income  falls  below 
10«.  a  head,  and  conversely  that  in 
schools  where  the  fee  income  exceeds 
lis.  a  head,  the  fixed  grant  should 
diminish  by  6d.  for  each  Is.  by  which 
the  fee  income  exceeds  lis.,  but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  this  diminution  of 
the  fixed  grant  should  in  no  case 
exceed  5s.  a  head.  Thus  the  aid  of 
Parliament  would  go  more  largely 
than  at  present  to  the  schools  educa- 
ting the  poor,  and  in  a  diminished 
degree  to  the  schools  frequented  by 
the  more  well-to-do  of  those  using 
the  elementary  schopls. 

"It  has  been  urged  by  some  that 
the  old  principle  of  paying  for  ma- 
chinery, rather  than  for  tested  results 
of  education,  should  be  revived.  We 
do  not  admit  that  the  present  Govern- 
ment grant  is  not  largely  given  for 
the  machinery  of  education.  The 
Department  lays  down  many  condi- 
tions as  to  premises,  equipment, 
character,  and  number  of  staff,  &c., 
before  consenting  to  pay  any  grant  to 
a  school.  But  it  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  more  money,  than 
at  present,  might  not  be  given  for 
certain  definite  securities  for  good 
teaching,  rather  than  for  certain  re- 
ported good  results  of  teaching.  We 
have  already  recommended  that  the 
special  grant  to  small  raral  schools  bo 
given  on  this  basis  of  securities  rather 
than  results.  The  grant  for  cookery 
is  already  given,  not  on  examination, 
but  on  the  fact  that  the  children  have 
been  duly  taught.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested  to  us  that  better  science  teach- 
ing in  our  elementary  schools  should 
be  secured  rather  by  special  payments 
towai'd  special  science  teachers,  than 
by  grants  on  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  children  in  s-cience. 


"  So,  too,  the  great  improvement 
which  has  resulted  in  many  schools, 
through  the  appointment  of  an  orga- 
nising master  or  local  inspector,  points 
to  the  expediency  of  encouraging 
school  boards,  and  associated  managers 
of  voluntary  schools,  to  appoint  such 
persons,  and  the  Parliamentary  grant 
might  be  partly  employed  in  paying 
not  more  than  half  the  salary  of  such 
persons,  or,  again,  of  efficient  teachers 
of  drawing  who  might  visit  many 
schools. 


"  The  great  need  for  the  better  train- 
ing and  instruction  of  pupil  teachers 
has  led  some  school  boards  and  volun- 
tary managers  to  organise  a  central 
system  of  instruction.  Such  an 
arrangement  needs  combination,  and 
entails  additional  cost,  especially  if 
the  pupil  teachers  are  to  be  further 
relieved  from  their  present  obliga- 
tions of  teaching  in  schools.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  portion  of  the 
Government  grant  applied  to  these 
objects. 

"  But  in  addition  to  these  modes  of 
helping  education,  by  strengthening 
the  educational  machinery  in  those 
parts  which  now  shows  signs  of  weak- 
ness, and  in  addition  to  a  fixed  grant 
varying  with  the  local  income  from 
fees  of  the  school,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  grant 
should  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  as  tested  at  the  yearly  inspec- 
tion, and  should  vary  with  the  report 
of   the    inspector    on    the  efficiency. 


We  think,  moreover,  that  where  the 
schools  are  large  enough  to  be  able 
with  advantage  to  take  up  and  teach 
a  fuller  school  curriculum  than  the 
minimum  we  have  prescribed,  the 
extra  cost  which  such  a  more  com- 
prehensive education  would  entail 
should  be  met  by  larger  grants. 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  the  curricu- 
lum we  have  recommended  as  a 
minimum  be  adopted,  we  desire  to  see 
an  end  put  to  the  system,  whereby  a 
school  is  tempted  to  take  up  additional 
subjects  by  the  inducements  of  special 
separate  payments  for  such  subjects, 
and  we  would  make  the  assessment  of 
the  merit  of  the  school,  and  the  con- 
sequent apportionment  of  the  grant, 
dependent  on  the  judgment  of  the 
inspector  on  the  work  done  in  the 
schools  as  a  whole,  after  a  careful  and 
searching  appreciation  of  the  work 
done  in  all  the  classes,  and  in  all  the 
subjects,  and  not  as  at  present  a  grant 
following  the  exact  percentage  of 
scholars  passed  in  any  subjects,  nor  a 
grant  made  up  of  a  schedule  of  items 
credited  to  the  separate  subjects  of 
instruction. 

"  We  think  that  whatever  be  the 
ordinary  basis  of  payment  to  schools, 
the  Department  must  retain  its  present 
power  of  ordering  deductions  from  the 
grant,  or  even  its  total  forfeiture  for 
grave  faults  of  instruction,  discipline, 
morality  in  the  scholars,  or  honestry 
in  the  conduct  and  management,  and 
that  where  the  stated  conditions  of 
eligibility  to  the  receipt  of  public 
grants  are  wanting,  the  school  should 
not  be  recognised  as  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  locality." 

Amendment  proposed  by  De.  Dale. 

"  In  considering  on  what  principles 
the  Parliamentary  grant  should  be 
distributed,  we  have  been  governed 
by  the  conviction  which,  if  it  needed 
confirmation,  would  have  been  strongly 
confirmed  by  a  large  mass  of  varied 
evidence  submitted  to  us  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  that  the  most  impor- 
taut  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  a  school 
is  the  efficiency  of  its  teachers.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  the  great  value 
of  the  zeal  and  ability  of  school 
managers ;  and  we  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  suitable  school  buildings 
and  adequate  apparatus ;  but,  with 
the  best  of  managers,  the  most  ad- 
mirable buildings,  and  perfect  appara- 
tus, a  school  will  be  an  unsatisfactory 
school  if  the  teaching  staff  is  deficient 
in  number,  or  if  teachers  are  wanting 
in  professional  qualifications. 

"  I.  We,  therefore,  think  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  grant  should  give 
direct  encouragement  and  assistance  to 
managers  to  employ  good  teachers, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  them.  We 
propose: — 

"(1.)  That  teachers  should  be  clas- 
sified and  graded  by  the  De- 
partment according  (a)  to 
their  educational  knowledge, 
as  shown  by  examinations ; 
(6)  to  their  efficiency  as 
teachers,  as  shown  by  their 
actual  work  in  schools ;  and 
(c)  to  their  experience. 

"  (2.)  That  with  reasonable  secu- 
rities both  for  teachers  and 
the  public  intez-est,  teachers 
should    be    eligible   for   pro- 
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motion  from  one  class  ^"  •* 
higher;  and  that,  in  ^'^^ 
event  of  their  work  being  un- 
satisfactory, they  should  be 
liable  to  bo  iimiovcd  from  a 
higher  class  to  a  lower. 
"  (3.)  That  schools  should  receive 
gi'ants  varying  in  amount 
according  to  the  class  and 
grade  of  the  teachers  on  their 
staff.  There  would  be  sepa- 
rate scales  of  grants  for  men 
and  women  teachers. 

"II.  It  being  necessary,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  principle  of 
payment  by  results  whould  not  be 
altogether  abandoned,  we  further 
think  that  a  result  gr.mt,  vaiying  in 
amount  from  2s.  to  6^-  on  the  average 
attendance  should  be  awarded  by  the 
inspector  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  work  of  a  school,  as  shown  in  tbo 
annual  examination,  and  by  inspection 
at  other  times,  and  according  to  the 
excellence  of  its  discipline. 

"School  boards  should  be  required 
to  provide  from  the  rates  a  certain 
minimum  amount  per  head  on  the 
children  on  average  attendance ;  and 
the  managers  of  denominational 
schools  should  be  required  to  provide 
t^he  same  minimum  from  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

"Note.  —  The  teachers  might  be 
divided  into  six  classes : — 

"  (1.)  Trained  teachers  who  have 
taken  a  first-class  certificate. 

,,  (2.)  Trained  teachers  who  have 
taken  a  second-class  certifi- 
cate. 

,,  (3.)  Untrained  teachers  having  a 
first-class  certificate. 

,,  (4.)  Untrained  teachers  having  a 
second-class  certificate. 

,,  (ii.)  Ex-pupil  teachers. 

,,  (6.)  Pupil  teachers. 

"  Each  class  might  consist  of  one  or 
three  grades. 

For  e.tample  : — Trained  teachers,  on 
leaving  college,  might  be  placed  in 
the  third  grade  of  the  first  class  ;  if, 
during  their  first  three  years'  work, 
they  received  satisfactory  reports  from 
Her  Majesty's  inspector  on  their  effi- 
ciency, their  efficiency  to  include  their 
teaching  and  their  discipline,  they 
might  be  promoted  to  the  second 
grade ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  more 
years,  if  these  reports  continued  to  be 
satisfactory,  they  might  be  promoted 
to  the  first  grade. 

"  Untrained  certificated  teachers 
belonging  to  classes  III.  and  IV. 
might  be  similarly  graded. 

"  It  might  be  sufficient  if,  for  ex- 
pupil-teachers,  there  were  only  two 
grades. 

"  Pupil  teachers  would  be  graded 
according  to  their  years. 

"  Grants  for  teachers  on  a  high 
grade  in  au  inferior  class  might  be 
equal  even  and  superior  to  grants  for 
teachers  in  a  low  grade  in  a  higher 
class.  For  example,  the  grant  for  a 
toiicher  in  the  first  grade  of  Class  III. 
should  be  larger  than  the  grant  for  a 
teacher  in  the  third  grade  of  Class  I. 

"  Efficiency  in  teaching  and  disci- 
pline should  count  for  more  than  suc- 
cess in  examinations.  And,  on  the 
ground  of  this  efficiency,  a  teacher 
should  be  eligible  for  promotion  not 
only  to  a  higher  grade  in  the  same 
class,  but  to  a  higher  class." 


standing  that,  if  it  was  carried,  the  other  paiagraphs 
would  be  rejected : — 


Ayes,  13. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
TheLord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Eev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LLD. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Sydney   C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
SamuL-l  Rathbone,  Esq. 

18th  April  1888. 


Noes,  7. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir    Bernhard    Sam-ielsou, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B,  F. 
Smith. 

Robert     W.     Dale     Esq., 
LL.D. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


The  vote  was  taken  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
naragraph  proposed   by  Canon  Gregory,  on  the  undci-- 


Pabt  V.    Chaptbb  2. 


Pahliamentakt  Gkani. 


Page  184,  line  17.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  to  omit 
the  following  words,  after  the  words 
"  demands  of  secondary  education  ": — 

"  We  regard  as  the  items  of  annual 
maintenance  in  respect  of  which  grants 
may  be  made, — 

"  1.  Salaries  of  teachers. 

"  2.  Books,  apparatus,  and  sta- 
tionery. 

"  3.  Rates  and  taxes,  so  long  as 
these  are  charged. 

"  4.  Fuel,  lights,  and  cleaning. 

"  We  leave  out  of  account  expen- 
diture on — 

"  1.  Rent. 

"  2.  Repairs  of  premises  ;  and 

"  3.  Replacement  of  furniture. 

"  We  believe  that,  for  an  amount 
not  exceeding  45«.  a  year  per  head  of 
the  average  attendance,  spent  upon 
the  recognised  items,  an  elementary 
school,  if  once  well  found  and  equipped, 
as  it  ought  to  be  before  it  receives  any 
grant  at  all,  may  be  efficiently  main- 
tained, and  we  consider  that  neither 
the  State,  private  benevolence,  rates, 
nor  parents  should  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  a  larger  expenditure  upon 
these  items.  We  would,  therefore, 
recommend  that,  after  a  prescribed 
date,  the  grant  to  a  school  for  any 
year  should  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
by  which  the  expenditure  of  the  school, 
on  the  recognised  items,  exceeds  45s. 
per  head  of  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year.  This  limit,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  first  two 
grants  paid  to  a  school  while  it  is 
getting  into  working  order,  nor  should 
it  affect  schools  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  lets  than  [50]  scholars.  We 
have  named  the  sum  of  45«.  (which  is 
20*.  per  head  in  excess  of  the  average 
expenditure  of  1870),  not  as  necessary 
or  likely  to  be  required  in  the  great 
majority  of  our  schools,  but  as  being 
the  annual  outlay  in  1886  in  the  main- 
tenance of  board  schools  through- 
out England  and  Wales,  including 
London. 


o    ssaos. 


3  P 
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Quesbiou  put,  that  tlio  vrovAs  [n-oposBd  to  l)e  left  oat 
stand  part  of  the  Beport. 


Ayes,  7. 
The  Buke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchaiop. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Eev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  13. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,   Bart., 
M.P. 
I  Sir   Bernhard    Samuelson. 
1      Bart.,  M.P. 
j  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
I  Robert  W.  Dale  Esq.,  LL.D. 
!  C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
i  Sydney  C.    Bnxton,   Esq., 
1     M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
I  Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
I  Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
i  George  Shipton,  Esq. 


19th  June  1888. 


Pabt  V.    Chambe  2. 

Pabliamentary  Gkant. 

Page  186,  line  25.  Proposed  by  Lord  Harrowby  to 
insert  aftf>r  the  words  "  we  are  of 
opinion  "  the  following  words  :— 

"  If  the  managers  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary school,  which  has  once  been 
passed  by  the  Department  as  '  eflS  ■ 
cient '  and  '  suitable,'  are  ordered  by 
the  inspector,  under  pain  of '  default,' 
to  make  alterations  or  additions  to  the 
buildings  or  playground,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  local 
expenditure  ordered  by  the  inspector 
should  be  made  by  the  Education 
Department." 

' '  Our  recommendations  as  to  grants 
in  this  chapter  are  made  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  continuance  of  the 
Present  system  of  administering  the 
'arliamentary  grant,  and  may  be 
modified  by  proposals  to  assist  all 
schools  from  the  county  rates." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 

Noes.  8 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Ayes,  9. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  K.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

.^th  April  1888. 


Pabt  V.    Chapxbe  2. 

PaELIAMBSTABT  GiAHT. 


expenditure  required  to  carry  out 
these  improvements  should  be  made 
by  the  Education  Department." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Nor  I  oik,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregorj-. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Anderson,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

24th  April  1888. 


Noes,  (?. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 
Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
'I'homas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M..P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Paet  V.    Chaptee  2. 
Pasliambkiabt  Gkast. 


Page  186,  line  8.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insert,  after  the  words  "  from  the 
county  rates,"  the  following  words : — 
"  Whatever  be  the  form  which  the 
Parliamentary  grant  may  assume,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  managers  may 
reasonably  ask  not  to  be  placed,  in 
respect  of  it,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  day.  Managers, 
whether  of  voluntary  or  board  schools, 
undertake  onerous  and  laborious  du- 
ties, in  addition  to  which,  managers 
of  voluntary  schools  incur,  not  infre- 
quently, serious  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility. It,  therefore,  appears  to  us  to 
be  proper  that  the  share  of  the  cost  of 
education  which  is  provided  out  of 
Imperial  taxation  should  cease  to  be 
dependent  upon  a  Minute  of  the  Privy 
Council,  a  survival  of  the  earlier  and 
more  tentative  phases  of  the  education 
question,  and  should  be  protected,  at 
least  to  a  substantial  extent,  by  the 
terms  upon  which  the  grant  is  awarded 
being  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Question  put. 

Ayes,  7. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 
The  Riaht  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 

18th  April  1888. 


Noes,  1. 

The     Hon.     E. 

Stanley. 


Lyulph 


P»ge  186,  line  26.  Proposed  by  Lord  Harrowby  to 
insert,  after  the  words  "  number  of 
schools,"  the  following  words : — 

"  Before  we  close  our  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  grants  to  be  made 
henceforth  to  all  public  elementary 
schools,  voluntary  or  board,  we  must 
record  our  opinion  that,  if  the  mana- 
gers of  a  public  elementary  school, 
which  has  once  been  passed  by  the 
Department  as  eflBcient  and  suitable, 
are  ordered  by  that  authority,  under 
pain  of  "  default,"  to  make  alterations 
or  additions  to  the  buildings  or  play- 
ground, a  grant  in  aid  of  the  local 


Pakt  V.    Ohaptbr  2. 
Pabliamentakt  Gkant. 

Page  186,  line  18.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insert  after  the  words  "Act  of  Parlia- 
ment"  the  following  words  : — 

"  As,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
1870,  our  school  system  has  been  ex- 
tended over  the   whole  country,   the 
'  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  section  96 

of  that  Act  appear  to  be  no  longer 
iipplicable.  The  beneficent  atimmns 
to  school  building  given  by  the  year 
of  grace,  has  fulfilled  its  object ;  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the  restriction 
upon  building  grants  shall  now  be 
continued.  We,  therefore,  recommend 
the  repeal  of  section  96  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  leaving  it  open  to 
voluntary  as  well  as  board  schools,  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  accorded  to  them 
prior  to  that  Act." 
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Qnestion  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  6. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  E.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandlord,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Cauon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Coi  Morse, 

LUD. 


Noes,  10. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rath  bone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq., 
M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 


24th  April  1888. 


Past  V.    Chapter  2. 

PARLIAMENTABy    GKANT. 

Resolution  proposed  by  Lord  Norton,  that  alternative 
plans  to  the  one  already  proposed  should  be  set  out  in 
Chapter  2,  Part  V. 


Ayes,  7. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G, 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon 
B.  F.- Smith. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Bathbone,  Esq. 


Noes,  9. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The      Hon.     E.     Lyulph 

Stanley. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
Robert    W.    Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Henry  Bicharjl,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pari  V.    Chapter  3. 

InCOlCE  AND   ExPENriTUBE  OF   SCHOOLS. 

Page   189,   line  39.    Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
leave  out  the  words  : — 

"  The  difficulties,  political  and 
otherwise,  which  would  attend  upon 
any  attempt  to  repeal  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause,  appear  to  us  so  great, 
a.s  to  prevent  our  recommending  that 
Lord  Lingen's  plan,  whether  in  other 
respects  advis.able  or  not,  if  the  repeal 
of  that  clause  were  a  condition  of  the 
scheme  being  adopted  by  Parliament." 

Qnestion  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 

Ayes,  15.  I  Noes,  4. 

Cardinal  Manning.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby.  The       Lord      Norton, 

The  Bishop  of  London.  K.C.M.G. 

The  Bight.  Hon.  Sir  Fran-     The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

cis  Sandford,  K.C.B.  J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 
Sir  Bemhard  Samuelsou, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The   Ven.   Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 

16th  May  1888. 


Part  V.    Chapter  3. 
Ikcome  asd  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  187,  line  14.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone,  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  teachers  and 
staff"  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  upon  the  future 
character  of  the  people  is  so  great 
that  a  high  class  of  elementary 
teachers  is  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  of  England,  and  with  few 
exceptions  we  cannot  consider  that 
the  salaries  paid  are  higher  than  is 
needed  to  secure  this  one." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  inserted. 


Ayes,  5. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Noes,  13. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The     Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Fran- 
cis Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Ohambr  3. 
Incoke  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  190,  line  34.  Proposed  by  Mi-.  Rathbone  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  at  their  command  " 
ine  following  words  : — 

"  That  the  Local  Educational  Au- 
thority be  empowered  to  supplement 
from  local  rates  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions given  to  the  support  of  a 
public  State-aided  Elementary  School, 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  of 
these  subscriptions,  or  the  amount 
of  (five  shillings)  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance." 
Proposed  by  Archdeacon  Smith  to  leave  out  the 
words  "Local  Educational  Antho- 
"  rity  "  in  the  proposed  amendments. 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  amendment. 


16th  May  1888. 


Ayes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The     Lord     Norton, 
K.C.M.G. 

The  Righo  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

17th  May  1888. 


Noes,  2. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

P.  Smith. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


3P  2 
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Pakt  V.    Ohaptee  3. 

Incokb  and  Expenditcre  of  Schools. 

Page  190,  line  34.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Hathborie  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  at  their  command  " 
the  following  words  : — 

"  That  the  Local  Educational  Au- 
thority be  empowered  to  supplement 
from  local  rates  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions given  to  the  support  of  a 
public  State-aided  Elementaiy  School 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  of 
these  subscriptions,  or  the  amount 
of  (five  shillings)  for  each  child  in 
average  attendance." 
Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to  insert  the  words 
"and  required"  before  the  words 
"to  supplement"  in  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  amendment. 


Ayes,  6. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Righ  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 

17th  May  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Paet  V.    Ohapteb.  3. 
lucoiiE  AND  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  190,  line  34.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  at  their  command  " 
the  following  ivords  : — 

"  That  the  Local  Educational  Autho- 
rity be  empowered  to  supplement 
from  local  rates  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions given  to  the  support  of 
every  public  State-aided  elementary 
school  m  their  district,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  these  subscriptions,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  ten 
shillings  for  each  child  in  average 
attendance." 

Question  put,   that  this  amendment  as  amended  be 
here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The      Lord      Norton, 
K.C.M  G. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D.' 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

17th  May  1888. 


Noes,  3. 

TheRightHon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pakt  V.    Chapter  3. 

Incoks  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  190,  line  34.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Rathbone  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  at  their  com- 
mand "  the  following  words  : — 

"  That  the  Local  Educational  Autho- 
rity be  empowered  to  supplement  from 
local  rates  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
given  to  the  support  of  a  public  State- 
aided  elementary  school  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  that  of  these  subscrip- 
tions, or  the  amount  of  (five  shillings) 
for  each  child  in  average  attendance." 

Proposed  by  Canon  Gregory  to 
insert  the  words  "and  required" 
before  the  words  "  to  supplement  "  in 
the  proposed  amendment.  (Division 
afier  further  discussion  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  chairman,  by  leave 
taken  again). 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  insertea 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Noes,  9. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 


Ayes,  4. 

The  Bishopof  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 


17th  May  ]»88. 


count  Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauobamp. 
The      Loid      Norton, 

K.C.M.G 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Chapter  3. 

Income  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  190,  line  35.     Proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
to  insert   after   the    words    "  recom- 
"  mend   that"    to    insert    the    word 
"  educational." 
Question  put,  that  this  word  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,.  6. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
P.  Smith. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

16th  May  1888. 


Noes,  7. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
TheRightHon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  V.    Chapter  3. 

Income  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  190,  lino  40.  Proposed  by  Sir  F.  Sandford  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  school  district 
aliected  "  the  following  words : — 
"  We  have  in  a  previous  chapter 
stated  our  opinion  that  an  expendi- 
ture of  not  more  than  45».  per  scholar 
ought  to  provide  for  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  an  elementary  school. 
If  10s.  of  this  sum  were  granted,  in 
the  manner  proposed,  by  the  council 
of  each  county  and  large  borough,  to 
all  pnbUc  elementary  schools  within 
its  jurisdiction,  and  not  less  than  15s., 
as  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1870, 
were  raised  by  the  managers  from 
subscriptions  and  school-pence;  the 
remainder  might  be  made  a  charge 
upon  the  Parliamentary  vote.  It 
might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  not 
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more  than  one-half  to  be  jaid  for  pro- 
ficiency in  the  subjects  not  covered  by 
the  county  grant,  and  the  other  half 
as  a  fixed  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  every  school  which  the 
Government  inspector  reports  to  be 
efiSciently  conducted  and  deserving  of 
recognition  as  contributing  its  due 
proportion  to  the  common  school 
supply  of  the  country.  The  councils 
might  also  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  granting  labour  passes,  which  de- 
pend upon  examination  in  the  three 
elementary  subjects,  while  the  De- 
partment could  retain  its  hold  upon 
the  subjects  (English  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  elementary  science)  which 
we  have  proposed,  and  make,  as  far 
as  possible,  an  essential  part  of  the 
examination  of  every  elementary 
school." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  5. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


16th  May  1888. 


Noes,  8. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 

count  Cross,  G.C.B. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 


Pabt  V.    Ohaptbb  3. 

Income  and  Expenditure  oe  Schools. 

Page  190,  line  58.  Proposed  by  Sir  F.  Sandford  to 
leave  out  after  the  words  "  Board 
Schools  "  the  words  : — 

"  But  while  the  scheme  remains 
still  so  undefined,  and  rests  upon  the 
creation  of  authorities  yet  to  be  con- 
stituted by  Statute,  even  if  the 
principles  involved  commended  them- 
selves to  our  judgment,  we  should 
hesitate  to  recommend  so  fundamental 
a  re-construction  of  our  educational 
system." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report : — 


Ayes,  10. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lynlph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Etq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

15th  May  1888. 


Noes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq..  M.P. 


Part  V.    Chapter  3. 

Income  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 
Page  192,  line  62.  Proposed  by  Dr.  Dale  to  leave  out 
the  words  "we  cannot  recommend 
that  any  censorship  of  fees  charged  in 
voluntary  schools  should  be  entrusted 
to  the  Education  Department." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  bo  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  8. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 

16th  May  1888. 


Noes,  7. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon   B. 

F.  Smith. 
Robert    W.     Dale,     Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Part  V.    Chapter  3. 

Income  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  195,  line  32.  Proposed  by  Ajchdeacon  Smith  •'.o 
insert  after  the  words  "  we  arc  of 
"  opinion  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  That  the  question  of  having  free 
schools  where  the  circumstances  of  tne 
parents  require  it  may  well  be  left  to 
be  decided  by  local  option." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  8. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Von.  Archdeacon  B. 
F.  Smith. 

Robert  "W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq.. 

16th  May  1888. 


Noes,  9. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Barl  Beauchamp. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Kev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Part  V.    Chapter  3. 

Income  and  Expenditure  op  Schools. 

Page  195,  line  35.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Buxton  to  insert 
after  the  words  "  school  fees  "  the 
following  words : — 

"  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion 
that    it  would   be   educationally   and 
socially    advantageous    that    all    ele- 
mentary schools  should  be  free." 
Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  3. 

The  Hon.  B.  Lyulph  Stan, 
ley. 
■  W.     Dale,     Esq., 


Robert 
LL.D. 

Sydney 
M.P. 


C.   Bnxton,  Esq., 


10th  May  1888. 


Noes,  13. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 

count  Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norlblk,  K.G . 
The  Barl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  RightHon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse 

LL.D. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
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Pakt  VI. 
Local  Educational  Atjthokities. 

Page  196,  line  24.  Proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  after 
the  words  "  cumulative  voting  to 
omit  these  words : — 

"  Of  this  he  gave  an  amusing  ex- 
ample in  the  case  of  a  man  who  sold 
cofl'ee  to  the  cabmen  of  a  town,  and 
who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll 
by  the  cumulative  votes  of  his  cus- 
tomers, though  he  could  in  no  way  be 
deemed  a  fit  person  to  be  on  the  school 
board." 
Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  .4'  the  Report. 

Ayes,  5.  Noes,  8. 

The  Ea  -1  of  Harrowby .  Cardinal  Mann  ing. 

The  Earl  Beanchamp.  The  Bishop  of  London. 

The      Lord      Norton,  TheKighbHon.  Sir  Francis 

K  C  M  Gr  Sandford,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.'  Canon  Gregory.       The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq.  „.H-        ^    ux-     ,     t,    . 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.. 

M.P. 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
C.  H.  Aldeison,  Esq, 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1st  May  1888. 


Pakt  VI. 


Local  Educatiokal  Authorities. 

Page  196,  line  36.  Proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to 
insert  after  the  words  ';  with- their 
"  views  "  the  following  words : — 

"  We  have  not,  however,  taken  so 
much  evidence  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  as  we  should  otherwise  have 
thought  necessary,  because  the  whole 
question  was  inquired  into  carefully 
by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1885.  The  evidence  they 
received  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
maintaining  some  form  of  propor- 
tional representation.  Sir  P.  Sand- 
ford,  Mr.  Porster,  and  Mr.  Cumin,  all 
gave  strong  evidence  that  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1870  had  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  fair  representation 
of  school  boards  of  different  schools  of 
opinion. 

••  The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Porster  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  '  the  result 
'  has  been  a  far  better  working  of 
■  education,  because  if  there  had  not 
'  been  this  proportional  representa- 
'  tion  those  who  had  the  charge  of 
'  education  up  to  that  time  would 
•  Tery  likely  not  have  been  repre- 
'  sented.' 

"  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  cumulative  vote  has 
certain  drawbacks.  There  are  often 
a  great  many  votes  wasted.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  first  Marylebone,  Miss 
Garrett  received  48,000  votes.  The 
lowest  successful  candidate,  Mr.  Wat- 
son, came  in  with  8,400  only,  so  that 
of  Miss  Garrett's  votes,  nearly  40,000 
were  wasted. 

"  In  fact,  a  too  popular  candidate 
tends  to  weaken  his  own  side,  and  the 
desire,  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish 
this,  leads  to  a  certain  amount  of 
wire-pulling. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  if  a 
party  endeavours  to  return  a  number 
of  members  which  is  not  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  number  to  be  elected,  as, 
say,  4  out  of  15,  the  division  of  the 
votes  becomes  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty. 

' '  In  the  system  known  as  the  single 
transferable  vote,  under  which  the 
elector  places  the  numbers,  1,  2,  3, 


against  the  several  candidates  in  the 
order  of  his  preference,  the  surplus 
votes  of  any  candidate  are  passed  over 
to  another  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
the  elector.  This  obviate  the  waste 
of  voting  power,  removes  any  excuse 
for  wire-pulling,  and  is,  if  anything, 
somewhat  simpler  than  the  present 
system. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  retaining  some  form  of 
proportional  representation  in  our 
school  board  elections,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  Gee  the  adoption  of  the 
single  transferable  vote,  which  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  of  the  cumu- 
lative vote,  without  the  inconveniences 
which  sometimes  arise  in  its  opera- 
tion. 

"  We  are  also  disposed  to  think  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  divide  the 
larger  cities  into  constituencies,  re- 
turning not  more  than  five  each." 

Proposed  by  Mr  Stanley  to  insert  at  the  end  of  this 
amendment  the  words  "with  a  preference  for  three." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  9. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandfoid,  K.C.B. 

The  Hon.  E-  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  W.  Bale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone.  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1st  May  1888. 


Noes,  10. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  of  Beauohamp. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M,P. 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  I».D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
Sydney   C.   Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pakt  VI. 

Local  Educational  Auihokities. 

Page  197,  line  10.  Proposed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  present 
"  system  "  the  following  words  : — 

'•  On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  retaining  some  form  of 
proportional  representation  in  our 
school  board  elections." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  16. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 

count  Cross,  G.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Bernhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Eathbone,  Esq. 

1st  May  1888. 


Noes,  6. 

The  Earl  Beanchamp. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lynlph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 
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Past  VI. 

Local  Educational  Attthokitibs. 

Page  197,  line  12.  Proposed  by  Sir  John  Lul)book  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  school  board 
"  election  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  And  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
adoption  of  the  single  transferable 
vote." 

Question  pnt,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  12. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lynlph  Stan- 
ley. 

Sir  John  Lnbbock,  Bart., 
M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Oox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  Esq., 
M.P. 

Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

George  Shipton,  Esq. 

Ist  May  1888. 


Noes,  9. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  RightHon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Robert  W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq. 


Part  VI. 

Local  Educational  Aothobitibs. 

Page  198,  line  6.  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  board 
"  schools  "  the  following  words  : — 

' '  It  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
probability  that  much  of  ihe  opposi- 
tion to  a  general  establishment  of 
school  boards  is  due,  not  so  much  iio 
jealousy  or  dread  of  interference  by 
representative  ratepayers  in  the  work 
of  volunt;iry  school  management,  as 
to  disapproval  of  the  restriction  of 
*  distinctive  religions  teaching  imposed 
upon  the  rate-supported  schools  by 
section  14  of  the  Act  of  1870." 

Question  pnt,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  11. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  LordNorton,  K.O.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  B.  F. 

Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Thomas  B.  Heller,  Esq. 

2nd  May  1888. 


Noes,  4. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert  "W.  Dale,  Esq., 
LL.D. 

Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Pakt  VI. 

Local  Educational  Authorities. 

Page  197,  line  32.      Proposed  by  Mr.  Heller  to  leavt, 
these  words : — 

"  One  specific  abuse  has  been 
brought  to  our  notice,  to  which 
school  boards  themselves  have  it  in 
their  own  power  to  put  an  end,  viz., 
the  interference  of  board  school 
teachers  in  the  election  of  a  new 
board.  Such  a  power  every  school 
board,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to 
exercise  when  it  becomes  necessary, 
and  we  think  that  the  practice  alluded 
to  should  be  strictly  forbidden." 

Question  put,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Report. 


Ayes,  14. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  G.C.B. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

The  Earl  Beauchamp. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Lord  Norton,  K.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 
Sandford,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Bemhard  Samuelson, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 
LL.D. 

C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Ist  May  1888. 


Noes,  4. 

Robert    W.    Dale,    Esq., 

LL.D. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
George  Shipton,  Esq. 


Pabi  VI. 

Local  Educational  Authobitibs. 

Page  198,  line  19.  Proposed  by  Sir  B.  Samuelson  to 
insert  after  the  words  "  the  Act  of 
"  1870  "  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
repeal  of  this  Cowper-Temple  clause, 
would  give  great  umbrage  to  those 
who  now  consider  themselves  to  be 
protected  by  it,  and  we  could  not 
therefore,  recommend  its  appeal." 

Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  4. 

Sir    Bemhard    Samuelson 
Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley. 

Robert     W.     Dale,     Esq., 
LL.D. 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P 


2nd  May  1888. 


Noes,  13. 

Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G . 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The     Lord     Norton, 

K.C.M.G. 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis 

Sandford,  K.C.B. 
The  Ven.   Archdeacon    B. 

F.  Smith. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  Rigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
C.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
Thomas  E.  Heller,  Esq. 
Samuel  Rathbone,  Esq. 
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?ABT  VI. 

Local  Educational  Authorities. 

Page  199,  line  18,  Proposed  by  Lord  Beauchamp  to 
insert  after  ihe  words  "  necessary  to 
"  constitute  "  the  following  words : — 
"  Since  we  entered  npon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  our  Report, 
a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  local 
government  of  England  and  Wales 
has  been  laid  before  Parliament;  oui- 
colleagne,  Sir  Francis  Sandford,  has 
prepared  a  scheme  by  which  he  pro- 
poses to  fit  into  the  cour^,ty  machinery 
provided  in  that  measure  the  educa- 
tional syetem  of  the  country  as  we 
propose  that  it  should  be  amended ; 
withoat  expressing  any  opinion  upon 
Sir  Francis  Sandford's  plan,  we  think 
it  worthy  of  consideration,  and  insert 
it  as  an  Appendix  to  this  chapter  of 
)ur  Report." 


Question  put,  that  these  words  be  here  inserted. 


Ayes,  14. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vis- 
count Cross,  Gr.C.B. 
Cardinal  Manning. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  K.G. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
The  Earl  Beauchamp. 
The  Bishop  of  London. 
The      Lord      Norton, 

k:.c.m.g. 

The  Ven.   Archdeacon   B. 

F.  Smith. 
Thf!  Rev.  J.  H.  Bigg,  D.D. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Cox  Morse, 

LL.D. 
0.  H.  Alderson,  Esq. 
J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Samuel  Rathbono,  Esq. 

8th  May  1888. 


Noes,  5. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart., 

M.P. 
Sir  Bernhaxd  Samuelson, 

Bart.,  M.P. 
Robert    W.     Dale,    Esq., 

LL.D. 
Sydney  C.    Buxton,  Esq., 

M.P. 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


^ 
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APTEINDIX. 


INSTRUCTIONS  ISSUED  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  INSPECTORS  UNDER  THE  CODE  OF  1882. 


(Vice-President  the  Right  Hon.  A.  O.  Mundeij,a.) 


Examina- 
tion and 
inspection 
generally. 


Uniformity 
of  standard. 


Anpeala. 


IKFAKT 

Schools 
Classes. 


(1.) 

BXAMINATION    AND    INSPECTION   OP   SCHOOLS   GeNEEAUY. 

Circular  No.  212. 
Education  Department,  Whitehall, 
Sib,  9th  August  1882. 

The  changes  which  have  recently  been  introduced 
into  the  Code,  and  the  proposed  re-organisation  of  the 
work  of  insjjection,  entail  a  review  of  the  instructions 
given  in  some  previous  circulars  for  the  guidance  of 
Inspectors  in  their  inspection  and  examination  of 
schools. 

2  Before  entering  into  details  of  principles  and 
methods  of  examination,  my  Lords  would  especially 
call  your  attention  to  the  general  principle,  that  all 
hurry  or  undue  haste  on  the  day  of  examination  is  in- 
compatible with  the  proper  discharge  of  your  main 
duty — that  of  ascertaining,  verifying,  and  reporting 
the  facts  on  which  the  parliamentary  grant  is  admin- 
istered. Their  Lordships  gladly  acknowledge  the  gieat 
oourttsy,  patience,  and  industry  with  whi'h  the  In- 
spectors have,  as  a  body,  discharged  the  difficult  duty 
of  collecting  the  numerous  particulars  required  for  an 
accurate  judgment  of  each  scholar's  work  in  delail,  and 
of  the  school  as  a  whole.  But  instances  have  occurred 
in  which  managers  have  complained  of  unpunctuality, 
haste,  and  impatience,  and  ot  a  want  of  due  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  teachers  and  scholars.  It  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  such  complaints  would  not  arise  if 
sufficient  time  were  given  to  each  inspection.  An  early 
attendance  at  the  school  is  absolutely  indispcneable,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  time  available 
for  work,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  children,  who  are 
far  more  capable  of  sustained  exertion  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  A  hurried  inspection  probably  necessitates 
some  evils,  which  are  much  to  be  deprecated, — the 
attempt  to  do  two  things  at  once,  e.(/.,  to  give  out  dicta- 
tion or  sums  while  hearing  the  reading  of  another  class  ; 
keeping  classes  unemployed  instead  of  dismi.ising  them 
to  play ;  retaining  children  in  school  in  the  dinner 
hour  and  thereby  not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the 
meal ;  prolonging  the  e.\amination  to  a  late  hour  in  the 
afternoon  ;  and  embarrassing  young  scholars  by  want 
of  clearness  in  dictation  or  in  asking  questions. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  circular  to  enter  into 
minute  details  as  to  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  exa- 
mining schools.  It  may  be  expected  that  practical 
uniformity  will  be  obtained  by  the  ariangemonts 
recently  made  for  conference  and  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  senior  Inspectors,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to 
see  that  the  rules  approved  by  the  Department  are 
uniformly  observed  by  the  district  Inspectors  in  their 
respective  divisions.  My  Lords  do  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  the  methods  by  which  each  Inspector 
may  prefer  to  arrive  at  results,  but  will  expect  that  the 
standard  obtained  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
senior  Ir.speotors  and  iipproved  by  their  Lordships  shall 
be  faithfully  observed  in  each  distiict.  For  this  purpose 
occasional  conferences  will  be  held  in  each  division  with 
a  view  to  compare  suras  set  and  passages  dictated  in 
each  standard,  questions  asked  in  class  or  specific 
subjects,  and  the  methods  and  results  of  inspection 
generally.  Uniformity  of  standard  will  al^o  be  further 
secured  by  the  proposed  special  training  of  all  Inspectors 
who  may  hereafter  be  appointed. 

4.  Appeals  from  the  reports  and  recommendations  of 
Inspectors  have  not  been  frequent  in  ihe  past  and  will 
probably  be  even  less  frequent  in  future,  when  a  uniform 
standard  of  examinaticm  is  applied  throughout  the 
districts.  Hut  if  any  complaint  of  real  or  apparent 
hardship  should  be  laid  before  the  Department,  the 
case  will  be  referred  by  their  Loidshiis  to  the  senior 
Inspector  of  the  division  for  perconal  inquiry  and  repori , 
wherever  the  facts  alleged  seem  to  justify  such  a 
reference. 

5.  Under  Article  106  of  the  Code  the  entire  grant  to 
an  infant  school  or  class  will  be  computed  on  the  aver- 
age attendance,  and  not  as  heretofore,  in  part,  on  the 
number  of  children  present  on  the  day  of  inspection 
and  on  the  number  of  passes  obtained  m  the  standard 
examination.  The  children,  apparently  above  six, 
should,  however,  be  individually  examined,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  others  to  satisfy  yon  that  the 
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elements  of  rending,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  pro- 
perly taught.  The  Code  assumes  that,  besides  suitable 
instruction  in  these  elenients,  and  in  needlework  and 
singing,  a  good  infant  schooi  should  provide  a  iei<ular 
course  of  simple  conversational  lessons  on  objects  and 
on  the  facts  of  natural  history,  and  a  proper  variety  of 
physical  exercises  and  interesting  employments.  In 
the  best  schools  the  list  of  collective  lessons  is  prepared 
by  the  head  teacher  three  months  in  advance,  and  is 
entered  in  the  log-book.  The  managers  of  a  school 
in  two  or  three  departments  are  at  liberty  to  place  the 
scholars  of  the  First  Standard — usually  between  seven 
and  eight  years  of  age — eitber  in  the  infant  departn\ent 
or  with  the  older  children;  but  when  the  former  plan 
is  preferred,  the  course  of  lessons  should  include  simple 
recitation  and  lessons  in  geography  or  elementary 
science  to  correspond  to  the  class-subjects  intended  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  boys'  or  girls'  school.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  of  little  service  to  adopt  the 
"gifts"  and  mechanical  occupations  of  the  Kinder- 
fjarlen  unless  they  are  so  used  as  to  furnish  real  tiaining 
in  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  in  intelligence,  and  in 
obedience. 

6.  An  infant  school  or  class  may  be  deemed  "  Fair  "   Award  of 
when  more  than  half  of  the  scholars  examined  proved   grant, 
to  have  been  satisliictorily  taught  in  reading,  wiiting, 

and  arithmetic  ;  when  discipline  and  singing  are  fairly 
good  ;  and  when  one  of  the  ie.|Uirement.s  sptcihed  under 
(2)  and  (3)  in  Article  lOtJi*,  is  fairly  fulfilled.  When 
boih  of  thojc  requirements  are  ta.rly  tilfiUcd;  when 
not  less  than  threc-lbiii  ths  pass  the  individual  examina- 
tion well ;  and  when  discipline  and  singing  ai  o  satis- 
fiictorj-,  the  mark  "Good"  should  I.e  awaided.  A 
school  or  department  should  m-t  be  called  "  Excellent" 
unless  all  three  renuivenients  of  the  Aiticlo  are 
thoroughly  well  satisfied.  No  merit  giant  should  be 
given  in  any  case  in  which  the  infant  class  is  lelt  in 
the  sole  charge  of  a  monitor.  The  tinie-iable  should 
show  what  poi  tion  of  the  daily  instruction  is  given  by 
the  head  or  some  other  adult  tiaclier. 

7.  The   Code  requires  that  in  all  standards  higher    Stakdai 
than  the  second,  three  reading  books  shah  be  provided.     Subjici 
More  than  tl  ree  sols  of  books  are  not  necessary  in  any 
standard ;    an    ordinary   reading   book   will   provide   a   Heading, 
sufficient  amount  of  good  literature  for  exercises  in  the 

art  of  reading  and  for  all  the  putposes  of  teaching 
"  English  "  if  tnkcn  as  a  class  subject;  in  the  third  and 
higher  standards  the  second  reading  book  will  be  a 
historical  reader;  the  thiid  book  will  be  a  geographical 
or  scientific  reader  to  conespond  to  the  second  class 
subject.  In  schools  in  which  no  second  class  i-ubject  is 
taken,  the  third  book  may  be  like  the  first,  an  ordinary 
reader.  In  Standards  I.  and  II.  two  ordinai-y  reading 
books  may  be  used,  unless  the  manageis  prefer  that 
the  second  book  should  be  a  geographical  or  scientific 
reader,  to  suit  the  sei  ond  class  subject.  In  Standards 
v.,  VI.,  and  VII.  books  of  cxttacts  from  standard 
authors  may  be  taken,  thouijh  such  works  as  Robinson 
Crusoe,  voyages  and  travels,  or  biogiaphies  of  eminent 
men  (if  of  suitable  length)  are  to  be  preferred.  In 
Standards  VI.  and  VII.  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare, 
or  a  single  book  of  one  of  Milton's  longer  poems,  or  a 
selection  of  extracts  from  either  poet  equal  in  lingth  to 
the  loregoing,  may  be  accepted.  As  a  rule,  ordinary 
text-books  or  manuals  should  not  be  accepted  as 
readers. 

8.  In  Standards  I.  and  II.  intelligent  reading  will 
probably  suffice  to  juttify  a  pa.ss  without  much  exami- 
nation into  the  matter  of  the  book  ;  but  it  should  be 
considered  a  grave  lault  if  children  have  been  allowed 
to  read  the  same  lest  on  so  often  as  to  learn  it  by  heart, 
and  to  repeat  it  without  any  but  occasional  glimpses  at 
the  book.  The  mechaniciil  liifficulties  of  reading,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  shorter  words  of  irregular  nota- 
tion, should  be  mastered  before  the  Third  Standard  is 
reached.  As  a  geneial  rule,  but  especially  in  the  lower 
standards,  the  examiner  should  be  careful  rather  to  ask 
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*  Art.  IM  (6)  "  A  mt-rit  rnrxX  of  2«.,  if.,  or  6«.,  if  the  Inspector  rpportc 
"  the  school  or  cIpsh  to  bi;  fair,  good,  or  excellent,  allowing  for  the 
"  spociMl  circutnst»noos  ( f  tbeca^CHud  hn\tnK  rerard  to  the  itrovisioii 
'*  lundc  for  il)  Miitable  instruction  in  the  elementary  subjects,  (2) 
"  simple  lessons  on  objects  and  on  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  ol 
"  common  life,  snd  (3)  appropriate  and  varied  occnpHtion«." 
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for  the  meaning  of  short  sentences  and  phrases  than  to 
require  explanations  of  single  words  by  definitions  or 
synonyms. 
Writing.  9.  l^  Standard  I.  the  writing  exercises  sliould,  as  a 

rule,  be  done  on  slates,  and  should  be  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  test  of  handwriting,  ie.,  of  the  child's  power  of 
making  and  combining  script  letters  (smnlL  and 
capital),  and  accurately  transcribing  print.  My  Lords 
do  not  pledge  themselves  to  any  particular  style  of 
writing  or  method  of  teaching  it,  but  it  should  at  least 
be  bold  and  legible,  and  the  text  adopted  should  be 
sufficiently  large  to  show  that  the  child  is  acquainted 
with  the  proper  forms  and  proportions  of  letters.  In 
dictation  none  but  the  easiest  and  most  familiar  words, 
and  those  chiefly  monosyllables,  should  be  given  out, 
and  a  pass  should  not  be  withheld  if  six  out  of  the 
prescribed  tpn  are  correctly  spelt  and  written.  In 
Standai-d  II.  the  exercises  should  be  on  slates,  security 
for  writing  on  paper  being  provided  by  the  exhibition 
of  copybooks.  The  same  qualities  of  writing  sliould  be 
required  as  in  Standard  I.,  but  greater  importance 
should  be  attached  to  evenness  and  uniformity,  and  to 
proper  spaces  between  the  words.  Capiials  should  be 
required  to  be  put  without  dirLction  after  full  stops  and 
at  the  beginning  of  proper  names.  The  passage  for 
dictation  should  be  carefully  selected  as  being  of 
average  difficulty,  and  free  from  puzzling  words.  As 
children  may  generally  be  expected  to  pass  easily  in  the 
mechanical  art  of  wiiting  in  this  stage,  five  mistakes  in 
spelling  ought,  as  a  rule, — if  the  passage  selected  be 
sufficiently  easy — to  involve  a  failure.  In  Standard  III., 
and  those  above  it,  the  examination  should  always  be 
on  paper.  Greater  readiness  should  be  expected  in 
writing,  but  two  or  three  words  only  should  be  dictated 
at  once.  As  a  rule  more  than  four  errors  iu  spelling 
should  involve  failure,  but  if  the  handwriting  be  very 
fair,  and  not  more  than  four  errors  in  spelling  occur  in 
the  six  lines,  the  child  should  pass.  Correct,  spel- 
ling should  not  in  any  case  obtain  a  pass  if  the  writing 
is  below  fair.  In  Standard  IV.,  and  those  above  it, 
writing  should  be  running,  free,  and  symmetrical,  as 
well  as  Ipgible  and  clear.  If  poetry  is  selected  for  dic- 
tation, the  scholars  thould  be  made  clearly  to  under- 
stand before  begianing  to  write  where  each  line 
commences  and  ends.  A  pass  should  not  be  withheld 
if  the  writing  is  fair,  and  the  errors  iu  spelling  do  not 
exceed  three. 

10.  In  Standard  V.  the  passage  selected  for  writing 
from  memory  should  be  an  anecd  te  occupying  from 
10  to  15  lines  of  ordinary  length,  and  containing  some 
sufficiently  obvious  point,  or  simple  moral.  The  pas- 
sage may,  if  the  teacher  desires,  be  read  aloud  by  him. 
Neither  accuracy  in  spelling  nor  excellence  in  writing 
should  secure  a  pass,  unless  the  exercise  is  an  intelli- 
gent reproduction  of  the  story.  The  writing  exercise 
prescribed  for  Standard  V.  may  be  altogether,  and 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent,  an  etlbrt  of  memory  :  that 
for  Standard  VI.  is  the  earliest  exercise  in  composition 
required  in  the  Code  as  part  of  the  writing  exercise  ; 
and  no  child  ought  to  pass  who  does  not  show  the 
power  to  put  together  in  grammatical  language,  cor- 
rectly expressed,  and,  if  required,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  a  few  simple  observations  on  some  easy  subject 
of  common  and  familiar  experience.  In  Standard  VII. 
in  order  to  warrant  a  pass  the  theme  should  exhibit 
something  more  of  structural  character  and  arrange- 
ment, the  sense  should  be  clear,  the  expressions  fairly 
well  chosen,  and  the  writing,  spelling,  and  grammar 
free  from  ordinary  faults. 

11.  In  all  oases,  where  a  dictation  exercise  is  given, 
the  teacher  may  be  permitted,  if  he  desires,  to  read  the 

fassage  over  to  the  children  before  it  is  dictated  by  the 
nspector.      In   Welsh   speaking  districts  the  teacher 
Arithmetic     ^^^  ^  allowed  to  give  out  the  whole  of  the  dictation. 

12.  Little  change  has  been  made  in  Schedule  I.  in 
regard  to  the  requirements  under  the  head  of  Arith- 
metic. Yon  will  probably  continue  the  usual  practice 
of  setting,  in  all  standards  above  the  first,  four  sums,  of 
which  not  more  than  one  should  be  a  problem,  and 
of  permitting  a  scholar  to  pass  who  has  two  correct 
answers.  Right  method  and  arrangement,  and  good 
figures  may  excuse  slight  error  in  one  of  the  answers. 
In  Standard  V.  the  "  rule  of  three  by  the  method  of 
unity "  has  been  prescribed  in  order  to  avoid  at  that 
stage  the  difficulties  of  the  theory  of  proportion,  and  to 
suggest  a  simpler  method  of  solving  ordinary  problems 
by  a  combination  of  the  four  simple  and  compound 
rules.  But  if  the  answers  are  correct,  and  have  been 
intelligently  worked  by  cither  method,  you  will  of 
course  accept  them. 


13.  Mental  arithmetic  is  a  new  requirement,  but  is 
not  intended  to  fonn  an  addition  to  the  individual 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  "  passes  " 
in  the  Schedule.  It  is  a  class  exercise,  and  may  often 
bo  satisfactorily  tested  by  requiring  the  teacher  of  the 
class  to  give  a  few  questions  in  your  presence,  and  by 
adding  at  discretion  some  questions  of  your  own.  The 
object  of  this  exercise  is  to  encourage  dexterity,  quick- 
ness, and  accuracy  in  dealing  with  figures,  and  to 
anticipate,  by  means  of  rapid  and  varied  oral  practice 
with  small  numbers,  the  longer  problems  which  have 
afterwards  to  be  worked  out  in  writing.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  general  object  cannot  be  attained  if  the  exercises 
are  confined  to  a  few  rules  for  computing  "dozens" 
and  "  scores,"  such  aa  aro  often  supposed  to  be  specially 
suited  for  mental  calculation.  Practice  should  be  given 
iu  all  tho  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic,  e.g.,  in 
Standard  I.  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication, 
with  numbers  up  to  50  and  money  up  to  2s.  :  in 
Standard  II.  all  the  four  rules,  with  numbers  up  to 
144,  and  with  money  to  10s. :  in  Standard  III.  easy 
reductions  :  and  in  Standard  IV.  simple  exercises  in 
fractions  founded  on  the  multiplication  table,  and  on 
the  aliquot  parts  of  U.,  of  a  yard,  and  of  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois. It  is  often  found  a  help  in  calculation  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  sch(jolroom,  the  playground,  and  the 
desks,  and  the  weight  of  a  few  familiar  objects  aro 
accurately  known  and  recorded,  and  occasionally  referred 
to  as  standards  of  measurement. 

14.  In  reporting  on  the  subjects  of  grammar,  geo-     g™K*cTs 
graphy,  and  history,  you  have  been  required  hitherto 

simply  to  state  whether  the  whole  grant  ought  to  be 
awarded  or  disallowed.  You  will,  in  future,  report 
whether  a  grant  should  be  made,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
results  of  the  instruction  are  "  fair  "  or  "  good."  The 
mode  of  examining  is  left  to  your  discretion,  and  may 
be  usefully  varied  from  year  to  year.  It  is  often 
advisable  to  invite  the  teachor  of  the  class  to  put  a  few 
questions  in  order  that  you  may  know  what  plan  he  has 
adopted  before  proceeding  to  propose  questions  of  your 
own.  In  standards  above  the  third  the  knowledge  of 
the  sch( liars  may  sometimes  be  tested  by  written 
answers  which  you  will  carry  home  and  examine  ;  but 
you  will  generally  be  able  to  s.itisl'y  yourself  by  means 
of  oral  questions  addressed  separately  to  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  scholars  whether  the  class  has  been 
properly  taught.  The  quality  of  the  answers,  as  well 
as  the  number,  will  have  to  be  considered,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  should  be  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  various  standards.  But,  subject  to 
these  considerations,  it  is  a  safe  general  rule  that  the 
result  maybe  marked  "  good  "  when  three- fourths  of 
those  examined  are  found  to  have  been  well  taught,  and 
"fair"  when  one-half  of  them  prove  to  have  been  so 
taught.  If  this  latter  condition  bo  not  fulfilled,  no 
grant  should  be  recommended  under  Article  109/. 

15.  Both  in  class  and  in  specific  subjects  the  Codo 
permits  a  certain  liberty  of  choice  to  managers,  and  it 
is  no  part  of  your  duty  to  restrict  this  liberty.  But  if 
your  advice  is  asked,  it  will  be  well  in  giving  it  to  have 
regard  to  the  special  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and 
to  the  opportunities  and  means  at  hand  for  scientific  or 
other  instruction.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  any 
teacher  will  be  likely  to  teach  best  the  particular 
subject  of  which  he  knows  most,  and  in  which  he  takes 
the  strongest  interest. 

16.  When  the  numbers  in  the  upper  division  of  the   iten'SJ-d's." 
school,  as  defined  in  Article  109/.  iii.,  do  not  exceed  30 

at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  children  of  that 
division  may  be  treated  as  one  class  for  instruction  in 
class  subjects.  When  the  numbers  exceed  30,  the 
upper  division  should  be  divided  into  two  groups  at 
least.  The  grouping  of  standards  is  intended  to  work 
as  follows : — Supposing  the  4th  and  5th  Standards  to 
form  one  group,  and  the  6th  and  7th  another,  the 
former  group  will  bo  required  to  take  the  work  of  the 
4th  and  5th  Standards  in  alternate  years,  the  latter, 
that  of  the  6th  and  7th  Standards  in  alternate  years. 
If  the  four  standards — IV.-VII. — are  placed  in  one 
grouj),  they  will  take  the  subjects  of  each  standard  in 
turn. 

17.  The  examination  in  this  subject  is  not,  as  you  will    Knglish. 
observe,  limited  to  technical  grammar,  although  parsing 

and  analysis  still  form  an  important  pare  of  the  re- 
quirements. The  general  object  of  lessons  in  English 
should  be  to  enlarge  the  learner's  vocabulary,  and  to 
make  him  familiar  with  the  meaning,  the  structure,  the 
grammatical  and  logical  relations,  and  the  right  use  of 
words.  Elementary  exercises  of  this  kind  have  an 
important  practical  bearing  on  everything  else  which  a 
child  learns.    The  recitation  of  a  few  verses  of  poetry 
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has  been  prescribed  in  every  standard,  and  it  will  be 
the  duly  of  the  teacher  to  submit  to  you  for  approval 
on  the  day  of  inspection  a  list  of  the  pieces  chosen  for 
the  ensuing  year.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  required 
number  of  lines  should  be  taken  from  one  poem  ;  they 
may  be  made  up  from  two  or  more,  provided  that  each 
extrfict  learned  by  heart  has  a  completeness  and  value 
of  its  own,  and  is  understood  in  relation  of  the  story  or 
description  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  extracts 
should  be  simple  enough  to  be  pleasing  and  intelligible 
to  children,  yet  in  Standard  III.  and  upwards  sufficiently 
advanced  to  furnish  material  for  thought  and  explana- 
tion, to  improve  the  taste,  and  to  add  to  the  scholar's 
store  of  words.  In  testing  the  memory  lesson,  it  may 
suffice  to  call  on  a  few  of  the  children — not  leas  than 
one-fourth  in  each  class — to  recite  each  a  few  lines  in 
succession,  and  occasionally  it  may  be  useful  to  require 
the  verses  to  be  written  down  fr  om  recollection. 

18.  From  the  first,  the  teaching  of  English  should  be 
supplemented  by  simple  exercises  in  composition  :  e.g., 
when  a  word  is  defined,  the  scholar  should  be  railed  on 
to  use  it  in  a  sentence  of  his  own  ;  when  a  grammatical 
priiiciple  is  explained,  he  should  be  asked  to  frame  a 
sentence,  showing  how  it  is  to  be  applied  :  and  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  adjectives  are  formed  from  nouns, 
or  nouns  from  verbs,  by  the  addition  of  syllables, 
should  be  supplied  or  selected  by  the  Boholars  them- 
selves. Mere  instruction  in  the  terminology  of  grammar, 
unless  followed  up  by  practical  exercises  in  the  use  of 
languaa;e,  yields  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

19.  The  Code  recognises  as  the  means  of  instruction 
in  geography  and  elementary  science,  reading  books, 
oral  lessons,  and  visible  illi:strations.  But  it  does  not 
prescribe  the  exact  proportions  in  which  these  means 
should  be  employed  for  each  standard,  and  for  each 
subject.  Those  proportions  should  be  determined  partly 
by  the  special  plans  and  aptitude  of  the  teacher,  and 
partly  by  other  considerations.  In  Standards  I.  and  IL 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  insist  on  the  use  of  a 
reading  book,  if  provision  is  made  for  meeting  the 
reciuirements  of  the  Code  by  a  systematic  course  of 
collective  lessons,  of  which  the  heads  are  duly  entered 
in  the  log-book.  The  best  reading  books  for  higher 
standards  are  those  which  axe  descriptive  and  expla- 
natory, are  well  written,  and  suitably  illustrated,  and 
contain  a  sufficient  amount  and  variety  of  interesting 
matter.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  the 
reading  lessons  are  so  supplemented  by  good  oral 
teaching,  as  to  enable  the  scholars  to  pass  the  prescribed 
examination  well,  the  requirements  of  the  Code  will  be 
satisfied,  even  though  the  course  of  lessons  in  the 
reading  book  does  not  correspond,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
year's  work  of  a  particular  standard. 

20.  In  teaching  geography,  good  maps,  both  of  the 
county  and  of  the  parish,  or  immediate  neigbbourhood 
in  which  the  school  is  situated,  should  be  affixed  to  the 
walls,  and  the  exact  distances  of  a  few  near  and  familiar 
places  should  bo  known.  It  is  useful  to  mark  on  the 
floor  of  the  schoolroom  the  meridian  line,  in  order  that 
the  points  of  the  compass  should  bo  known  in  relation 
to  the  school  itself,  as  well  as  on  a  map. 

21.  The  full  grant  for  singing  is  not  now  to  be  claimed 
unless  the  scholars  are  so  taught  as  to  be  able  to  "  sing 
by  note."  You  will  be  furnished  in  subsequent  in- 
structions with  some  simple  testing  exercises,  by  which 
to  determine  whether  this  condition  has  been  properly 
fulfilled.  The  regulations  under  which  a  grant  has 
hitherto  been  given  for  singing  will  still  apply  in  cases 
in  which  the  children  have  been  taught  by  ear  only. 
A  list  of  six  or  eight  pieces  should  be  presented,  from 
which  you  will  select  one  or  more,  in  order  to  judge 
whether  the  children  have  been  "  satisfactorily  taught " 
or  not. 

22.  It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  reductions  have 
been  made  in  the  amount  of  work  required  in  needle- 
work, and  that  the  obligatory  parts  of  Schedule  ill. 
now  contain  no  more  work  than  can  be  fairly  mastered 
by  any  girls'  school  in  which  four  hours  weekly  have  been 
devoted  to  this  subject.  If  any  school  fails  to  earn  the 
grantj  it  will  probably  be  found  that  such  failure  is  due 
to  bad  teaching  in  the  lower  standards,  or  that  the 
subject  has  not  been  taught  (as  all  the  other  subjects 
are  taught,  and  as  needlework  should  be  taught)  to 
classes  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

23.  No  just  progress  can  be  made  in  the  general 
teaching  of  needlework  in  a  school  without  effective 
simultaneous  teaching  throughont  the  classes,  and  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  specially  to  inquire 
into  the  needlework  of  infants,  and  of  the  lowest 
standards  in  other  schools. 


24.  Where  any  uniform  failure  in  the  teacnmg  of 
these  classes  occurs,  you  will  report,  even  when  a  grant 
is  not  claimed  for  needlework,  that  the  subject  is  not 
properly  taught ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  to 
the  managers  that  a  few  specimens  of  garments  from 
the  best  children  do  not  compensate  for  imperfect 
teaching  in  the  lower  classes. 

25.  You  will  in  all  cases,  as  heretofore,  examine  the 
articles  which  the  children  have  made  during  the  year; 
and  will  satisfy  yourself  of  the  gennneness  of  the 
specimens  by  requiring  some  of  the  scholars  to  perform 
a  simple  exercise  on  the  day  of  examination,  whether  a 
grant  is  claimed  for  needlework  under  Art.  109c.  or 
not.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  the  tenching  has  been 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule,  it  will  be  needful  to 
require  a  sufficient  number  of  the  scholars  in  two  or 
more  standards  to  wot  k  specimens  of  sewing  or  knitting 
in  your  presence.  Detailed  rules  for  the  conduct  of 
this  part  of  the  examination  will  be  found  in  Ap- 
pendix I.  When  needlework  is  selected  as  a  class 
subject,  you  will  not  recommend  the  higher  grant  of 
2s.  unlets  the  results  of  the  teaching  are  clearly 
"  good."  The  lower  grant  of  Is.  may  be  obtained  by 
the  same  degree  of  proficiency  as  will  be  required  for 
the  grant  of  1«.  under  Art.  109c. 

26.  You  will  observe  that  specific  subjects  cannot  be 
taken  up  before  a  scholar  has  passed  the  4th  Standard ; 
and  that  English,  geography,  including  physical  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  elementary  science  are  recognised 
as  class  subjects.  If  these  subjects  are  simply  and 
thoroughly  taught,  the  scholars  will  form  those  haliits 
of  exact  observation,  reasoning  and  statement,  which 
are  needed  for  the  intelligent  conduct  of  life.  In 
ordinary  circumstances  the  scheme  of  elementary  edu- 
cation as  now  laid  down  by  the  Code  may  be  considered 
complete  without  the  addition  of  specific  subjects.  It 
is  not  desirable,  as  a  general  rule,  that  specific  subjects 
should  be  attempted  where  the  staff  of  the  school  is 
small,  or  the  scholars  in  Standards  V.-VIl.  do  not 
form  a  class  large  enough  to  justify  the  withdiawal  of 
the  principal  toucher  from  the  teaching  of  the  rest  of 
the  school :  in  this  latter  case  they  would  derive  more 
benefit  by  being  grouped  with  the  4th  Standard  for 
class  subjects.  The  pecuniary  loss  entailed  by  the 
exclusion  of  a  few  boys  from  the  study  of  specific  sub- 
jects will  be  abundantly  compensated  by  the  greater 
success  in  other  subjects,  and  especially  by  the  higher 
merit  grant  reserved  for  more  thorough  teaching 
generally. 

27.  In  large  schools,  however,  and  those  which  are 
in  favourable  circumstances,  the  scholars  of  Standard  V. 
and  upwards  may  be  encouraged  to  attempt  one  or 
more  specific  subjects,  which  the  managers  may  deem 
most  appropriate  to  the  industrial  and  other  needs  of 
the  district.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  my  Lords  to 
encourage  a  pretentious  or  unreal  pursuit  of  higher 
studies,  or  to  encroach  in  any  way  on  the  province  of 
secondary  education.  The  course  suited  to  an  elemen- 
tary school  is  practically  determined  by  the  age  limit 
of  14  years  ;  and  may  properly  include  whatever  sub- 
jects can  be  effectively  taught  within  that  limit.  It 
may  be  hoped  that,  year  by  year,  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  will  remain  in  the  elementary  schools 
until  the  age  of  14 ;  and  a  scholar  who  has  attended 
regularly  and  possesses  fair  ability  may  reasonably  be 
extjected  to  acquire  in  that  time  not  only  a  good  know- 
ledge of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  j^nglish, 
and  of  geografihy,  but  also  enough  of  the  rudimeuta  of 
two  higher  subjects  to  furnish  a  stable  foundation  for 
further  improvement  either  by  his  own  exeition,  or  in 
a  secondaiy  school. 

28.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach  specific 
subjects,  it  will  be  desirable  for  you  to  ascertain  that 
the  teacher  has  given  proof  of  his  fitness  to  teach  them 
by  having  acquitted  himself  crediiably  at  a  training 
college  or  at  some  other  public  examination.  You  will 
often  find  that  these  subjects  are  most  thoroughly 
taught  when  a  special  teacher  is  engaged  by  a  group  of 
schools  to  give  instruction  in  such  subjects  once  or 
twice  a  week,  his  teaching  being  supplemented  in  the 
intervals  by  the  teachers  of  the  school.  You  will  judge 
of  all  schemes  of  elementary  science  which  may  be 
submitted  to  you  for  approval  by  their  applicability  to 
the  school  stay  of  the  bulk  of  scholars,  remembering 
that  the  whole  course  of  study  is  primarily  designed  for 
those  children  who  go  to  labour  after  they  have  reached 
the  full  time  standard. 

29.  There  is  no  graver  or  more  difficult  task  imposed 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  by  the  amended  Code 
than  that  of  assessing  the  merit  grant.  Your  own 
experience   must  often  have  led  you  to  conclude  that 
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the  full  value  of  a  school's  work  is  not  accuratel3' 
measured  by  the  results  of  individual  examination, 
as  tibulated  in  a  schedule;  and  that  two  schools,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  "  passes  "  attained  is  the  same,  often 
differ  materially  in  the  qralit)'  of  those  passes,  and  in 
geiieril  efficiency  as  places  of  education.  It;  is  in  order 
that  these  ditferences  may  be  duly  recignised  in  calcu- 
lating 'he  <3;rant  that  my  Lo' ds  have  caused  the  award 
of  a  Buboiantial  part  of  that  sum  to  be  dependent  on 
the  estima  e  you  form  of  the  merit  of  the  school  as  a 
whole.  Article  109ft.  specifies  three  particulars  :  (1)  the 
organisation  and  discipline;  (2)  the  intelligence  em- 
ployed in  instruction  ;  and  (3)  the  general  quality  of  the 
work,  especially  in  elementary  subjects.  Thius  the 
award  of  the  merit  grant  will  be  the  result  of  several 
factors  of  judgment.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  number 
of  the  passes  will  necessarily  rank  as  the  moat  impor- 
tant of  these  factors  ;  but  inferences  derived  from  them 
alone  may  be  modified  by  taking  into  account  the  skill 
and  spirit  of  the  teaching,  the  neatness  of  the  school- 
room and  its  appliances,  the  accuracy  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  registers,  the  fitness  of  the  cln-isiflcatio:]  in 
regard  to  age  and  capacity,  the  behaviour  of  the  chil- 
dren, especially  their  honesty  under  examination,  and 
the  interest  they  evince  in  their  work.  Tlie  Code  also 
instructs  you  to  make  reasonable  allowance  for  "  special 
circumstances."  A  shifting,  scattered,  very  poor,  or 
ignorant  po|julation ;  any  circumstance  which  makes 
regular  attendance  exceptionally  difficult;  failure  of 
health,  or  unforeseen  changes  among  the  teaching  staff, 
will  necessarily  and  rightly  affect  your  judgment.  It  is 
needful,  however,  in  all  such  cases,  to  have  regard  not 
only  to  the  existence  of  special  difficulties,  but  also  to 
the  degree  of  success  with  which  those  difficulties  have 
been  overcome. 

30.  Prom  bad  or  unsatisfactory  schools  it  is  manifest 
that  the  merit  grant  should  be  withheld  altogether. 
The  cases  which  you  dealt  with  under  Article  32b.  of 
the  former  Code,  and  in  which  a  deduction  of  one  or 
more  tenths  was  made  for  "  faults  of  instruction  or 
discipline,"  or  in  which  you  have  not  recommended  the 
grant  for  "  discipline  and  organisation,"  would,  of 
coarse,  fall  under  this  head.  Other  cases  will  occur 
which  are  not  serious  enough  to  justify  actual  deduc- 
tion ;  but  in  which  you  observe  that  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  indifferent  passes,  preventible  disorder, 
dulness,  or  irregularity  ;  or  that  the  teacher  is  satisfied 
with  a  low  standard  of  duty.     To  schools  of  this  class 

yairsohools.  no  merit  grant  should  be  awarded.  But  a  school  of 
humble  aims,  which  passes  only  a  moderately  successful 
examination,  may  properly  be  designated  "Pair,"  if  its 
work  is  conscientiously  done,  and  is  sound  as  far  it 
goes ;  and  if  the  school  is  free  from  any  conspicuous 
fault. 

31.  Generally,  a  school  may  be  expected  to  receive 
the  mark  "  Good,"  when  both  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  the  passes  are  satisfactory  ;  when  the  scholars 
pass  well  in  such  class  subjects  as  are  taken  up  ;  and 
when  the  orgmisation,  discipline,  tone,  and  general 
intelligence  are  such  as  to  deserve  commendation. 

32.  It  is  the  intention  of  their  Lordships  that  the 
mark  "  Excellent"  should  be  reserved  for  cases  of  dis- 
tinguished merit.  A  thoroughly  good  school  in  favour- 
able conditions  is  characterised  by  cheerful  and  yet 
exact  discipline,  maintained  without  harshness  and 
without  noisy  demonstration  of  authority.  Its  premises 
are  cleanly  and  well-ordered;  its  time-table  provides 
a  proper  variety  of  mental  employment  and  of  physical 
exercise  ;  its  organisation  is  such  as  to  distribute  the 
teaching  power  judiciously,  and  to  secure  for  every 
scholar — whether  he  is  likely  to  bring  credit  to  the 
school  by  examination  or  not — a  fair  share  of  instruc- 
tion and  of  attention.  The  teaching  is  animated  and 
interesting,  and  yet  thorough  and  accurate.  The 
reading  is  fluent,  careful,  and  expressive,  and  the 
children  are  helped  by  questioning  and  explanation  to 
follow  the  meaning  of  what  they  read.  Arithmetic  is 
so  taught  as  to  enable  the  scholars  not  only  to  obtain 
correct  answers  to  sums,  but  also  to  understand  the 
reason  of  the  processes  employed.  If  higher  subjects 
are  attnmpted,  the  lessons  are  not  confined  to  memory 
work  and  to  the  learning  of  technical  terms,  but  are 
designed  to  give  a  clear  knowledge  of  facts,  and  to 
train  the  learner  in  the  practice  of  thinking  and  ob- 
serving. Besides  fulfilling  these  conditions,  which  are 
all  expressed  or  implied  in  the  Code,  such  a  school 
seeks  by  other  means  to  be  of  service  to  the  children 
who  attend  it.  It  provides  for  the  upper  classes  a 
regular  system  of  home-exercises,  and  arrangements 
for  correcting  them  expeditiously  and  thoroughly. 
Where  oiroamstances  permit,  it  has  also  its  lending 
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library,  its  savings  bank,  and  an  orderly  collection  of 
simple  objects  and  apparatus  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
school  lessons,  and  formed  in  part  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  scholars  themselves.  Above  all,  its  teaching 
and  discipline  are  such  ns  to  exert  a  right  influence  un 
the  manners,  the  conduct,  and  the  character  of  the 
children,  to  awaken  in  them  a  love  of  reading,  and 
such  an  interest  in  their  own  mental  improvement  as 
may  r.  asonably  be  expected  to  last  beyond  the  period 
of  school  life.* 

33.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  one  school 
will  conpletely  satisfy  all  these  conditions,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  in  the  course  of  a  sirjgle  visit  of  inspec- 
tion your  attention  should  be  directed  to  so  many  par- 
ticulars. But  it  will  be  well  to  keep  all  of  them  in  view 
in  forming  your  own  standard  of  what  the  best  schools 
should  aim  at :  and  my  Lords  do  not  wish  the  mark 
'•  excellent"  to  be  given  to  any  school  which  falls  short 
of  that  standard  in  any  important  respects,  or  which  i.s 
not,  in  some  of  them  at  least,  entitled  to  special  praise. 

34.  The  responsibility  of  recommending  the  merit 
grant  will  in  every  case  rest  upon  the  Inspector,  and 
should  not  be  delegated  to  an  assistant.  My  Lords  do 
not  require  that  you  should  state  in  fuller  detail  than 
you  think  desirable  in  your  report  en  a  school,  your 
reason  for  designating  it  as  "  fair,"  "  good,"  or 
"  excellent"  ;  but  in  all  cases  in  which  you  recommend 
that  the  grant  should  be  withheld,  the  grounds  on 
which  you  do  so  should  be  briefly  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  managers. 

35.  My  Lords  regret  to  receive  frequent  complaints    Punish- 
of  the  excessive  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  schools,    ments. 
and  of  its  occasional  infliction  by  assistants  and  pupil- 
teachers,  and  even  by  managers.     The  subject  is  one 

on  which  your  own  observation  is  necessarily  incom- 
plete, since  children  are  not  likely  to  be  punished  in 
your  presence  on  the  day  of  inspection.  But  you  will 
not  fail  in  your  intercourse  with  teachers  and  managers 
to  impress  upon  them  that  the  more  thoroughly  a 
teacher  is  qualified  for  his  position,  by  skill,  character, 
and  personal  influence,  the  less  necessary  it  is  for  him 
to  resoit  to  corporal  chastisement  at  all.  When,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  arises,  the  punishment  should  be 
administered  by  the  head  teacher  ;  and  an  entry  of  the 
fact  should,  in  their  Lordships'  opinion,  ba  made  in  the 
log-book. 

36.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  grant  made  to  a  school     Reoist 
if  mainly  calculated  on  the  average  attendance,  accurate         ^'ow 
registration  of  admission,  progress,  and  attendance  con- 
tinues to  be  of  essential  importance,  and  will  require 
special  care  on  the  part  of  managers  and  watchfulness 

on  your  own.     In  Appendix  II.  you  will  find  a  revised    circular 
edition  of  the  official  rules,   which  have  been  long  in   page  19. 
force  for  the  proper  keeping  of  registers,  and  it  will  be 
well   to   call   the   special    attention    of    managers   and 
teachers,  especially  in  new  schools,  to  the  details  set 
forth  in  that  Appendix. 

37.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  irregularity  of  irreiralai 
attendance,  unless  it  is  produced  by  some  of  the  causes   of  attenc 
which  constitute  a  reasonable  excuse  for  absence,  cannot   ^"™' 
be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  want  of  progress  of  any 
scholar.     It  ha4  now  become  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned in  the  pecuniary  results  of  the  annual  examina- 
tion  to   increase   the    average    yearly    attendance    by 
diminishing  daily  irregularities  ;  but  it  may  be  hoped 

that  higher  motives  will  prompt  all  interested  in  educa- 
tion to  press  upon  those  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  law  the  actual  legal  obligation  by  which  all 
parents  are  bound  to  present  their  children  at  the 
beginning  of  each  meeting  of  the  school.  Cases  of 
gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  if  brought 
to  your  notice,  should  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
report  to  the  Department.  In  your  general  judgment 
of  the  school,  you  will  be  careful  to  make  allowances 
for  all  such  neglect  if  the  managers  and  teachers  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  it. 

38.  The  Code  requires — 
I.  That  all  scholars  whose  names  are  on  the  registers 

of  the  school  must  be  present  at  the  inspection,  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  excuse  for  their  absence. 

*  Tour  attention  may  be  usefully  recalled  to  the  following  extract 
from  the  Code  of  18S1  :— 

"Tlie  Inspector  wilt  bear  in  mind,  in  reporting  on  the  organisation 
and  discipUne,  thu  results  of  any  visits  witliout  notice  made  in  the 
course  of  the  school  year;  and  will  not  interfere  with  anv  method  of 
organisation  adopted  in  a  training  college  under  inspection  if  it  is 
satisfactonlv  carried  out  in  the  school.  To  meet  the  requirements 
respecting  aiscipline,  the  managers  and  teachers  will  he  cx)»eetcd  to 
satisfy  the  Inspector  that  all  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary 
uianiigemcnt  of  the  scliool,  to  tiring  up  the  children  in  habits  of 
punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful 
obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of 
honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act," 
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n.  That  all  such  soholars  whose  names  have  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  been  on  the  register  for  the  last 
22  weeks  during  which  the  school  has  been  open  must 
be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  examination. 

39.  Hitherto,  since  part  of  the  grant  was  based  upon 
the  individual  payment  for  the  successful  examination 
of  all  scholars  who  had  attended  250  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  managers  were  interested  in  getting 
together  all  such  scholars  on  the  day  of  inspection.  As 
the  grant  is  now  based  upon  the  average  attendance 
of  ail  the  scholars,  and  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
failure  in  examination  of  backward  scholirs,  it  will  be 
your  dut3'  to  see  that  every  child,  who  is  liable  to  be 
presented  for  examination,  is  present,  unless  there  is  a 
reasonable  excuse  on  the  day  of  examination,  and  to 
record  the  absent  scholars  on  the  schedule  as  if  they 
had  been  present  and  had  failed.  If  the  number  of 
absentees  be  large,  the  absences  should  be  a  positive 
disqualification  for  the  mark  "  good"  or  ''  excellent" 
in  assessing  the  merit  grant.  Among  reasonable 
excuses,  probably  the  most  general  will  be  found  to  be 
infectious  disease  in  the  home,  storms,  unavoidable 
absence  from  home,  a  death  in  the  family,  or  the 
scholar's  having  left  the  ne  ghbourhood.  Beyond  these 
it  is  not  probable  that  many  reasonable  excuses  will  be 
found,  though  cases  of  an  exceptional  charafiter  may 
arise,  and  can  only  be  decided  on  the  day  of  inspection. 

40.  Many  well-founded  complaints  have  been  made 
of  undue  pressure  on  backward  scholars  by  keeping 
them  in  after  school,  by  ling  home  lessons,  or  by  an 
injudicious  use  of  emulation.  The  ftict  that  a  reason- 
able allowance  may  now  be  made  for  exceptional  cases 
under  Article  109  e.  iii.,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  diminish 
this  evil.  Irregularity  of  attendance  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  valid  reason  for  withholding  a  child  from 
examination;  and  managers  of  schools  should  refuse  to 
countenance  this  plea,  and  should  co-operate  with  all 
concerned  in  promoting  greater  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. The  following  excuses  may,  however,  be  reason- 
ably accepted  for  withholdin'.^  a  scholar : — delicate 
health  or  prolonged  illness ;  obvious  dulness  or  defective 
intellect ;  temporary  deprivation,  by  accident  or  other- 
wise, of  the  use  of  eye  or  hand.  But  in  order  that  all 
scholars,  whom  it  is  proposed  to  withhold,  may  not  be 
neglected  by  a  teacher,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  look 
carefully  through  the  list  of  such  scholars,  and  to  form 
a  personal  judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
excuses. 

41.  As  a  general  rule,  all  scholars  who  have  failed  at 
the  previous  examination  in  any  standard  in  two  sub- 
jects may  be  presented  a  second  time  in  that  standard. 
The  fact  oF  such  failure  can  be  attested  in  the  case  of 
scholars  who  were  in  the  school  at  the  previous  exami- 
nation by  means  of  last  year's  i-chedule,  which  will  be 
before  you.  In  the  case  of  children  coming  from 
other  schools  there  may  be  difficulty  in  obtaining 
evidence  of  the  highest  standard  previously  parsed ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  should  be  presumed  that  such 
children,  if  above  10  years  of  age,  have  passed 
Standard  III.,  and  all  exceptions  to  this  rule  should  be 
held  to  require  explanation. 

42.  In  all  schools  the  grant  for  cookery,  §  109  (g)  ix., 
should  be  conditional  on  the  provision  of  special,  ade- 
quate, and  suitable  arrangements  for  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  girls  by  a  duly  qualified  teacher,  in  a 
room  (which  may  be  an  ordinary  class-room)  fitted  up 
with  the  necessary  appliances.  In  schools,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  admit  of  it,  demonstration  lessons  in 
cookery  should  be  given  at  frequent  intervals  by  a 
professional  person. 

43.  It  is  a  fact  deplored  by  all  connected  with  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  training 
colleges,  and  by  all  who  have  to  instruct  our  future 
teachers  in  these  colleges,  that  many  pupil-teachers,  at 


the  close  of  their  engagement,  should  possesa  bo  scanty 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and 
history.  Unless  it  is  supposed  that  the  great  bulk  ol' 
their  teachers  have  neglected  their  instruction,  the 
school  work  must  obviously  have  pressed  so  heavily 
upon  these  young  persons  as  to  leave  very  little  time 
for  their  improvement.  It  is  admitted  that  boys  and 
girls  of  16  or  17  years  of  age  should  not  spend  more 
than  eight  hours  daily  in  intellectual  labour,  and  it 
cannot  be  thought  an  unnecessary  requirement  that  out 
of  this  weekly  maximum  of  40  hours  (allowing  for  two 
half-holidays),  len  hours  should  be  reserved  for  the 
private  studies  of  the  pupil -teachers,  over  and  above 
the  five  hours  already  prescribed  for  their  instruction 
or  examination  by  the  teacher  of  the  school.  The  new 
form  of  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (Schedule  VI.) 
requires  no  more  than  25  hours  per  week  of  actual 
service  in  teaching.  When  the  work  of  the  school  is 
oari'ied  on  for  more  than  25  hours,  the  time-table 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  pupil -teacher  the 
remaining  time  for  private  study  in  the  school  or 
class-room,  under  the  direction  of  the  head  teacher. 
In  this  way  the  necessary  work  of  preparing  lessons 
out  of  school  houi-8  may  bo  somewhat  reduced. 

4l.  Ai'ticle  113  has  been  designed  to  encourage  more  Evekibo 
advanced  and  varied  teaching  in  the  evening  school,  Sohooi*. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  clearly  its  character  as 
a  supplement  to  the  day  school  rather  than  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.  It  may  be  hoped  that  ere  long  no  scholar 
will  leave  the  day  school  for  labour  who  has  not  passed 
the  full-time  Standard ;  but  exceptional  cases  will  arise 
in  which  a  night  scholar  may  not  have  reached  this 
standard,  or,  having  reached  it,  may  have  forgotten 
much  of  what  he  has  learned,  and  may  require  to  go 
back  and  recapitulate.  For  such  cases,  the  Code 
provides  that  examination  may  be  as  low  as  the 
3rd  Standard  ;  and  there  need  be  no  objection,  when  a 
scholar  has  for  some  time  been  employed,  to  allowing 
him  to  repeat  the  examination  for  the  last  standard 
which  he  has  previously  passed.  In  all  such  cases 
satisfactory  explanation  should  be  furnished  by  the 
managers.  If,  in  any  instance,  it  is  proposed  to  put  a 
scholar  back  two  standards,  sufficient  reasons  should  be 
assigned.  The  managers  should  take  reasonable  pains 
to  procure  evidence  at  each  scholar's  admission  of  the 
standard  in  which  he  has  previously  been  presented, 
and  of  the  standard  for  which  he  is  fitted. 

45.  In  framing  the  Code,  my  Lords  have  desired, — 
while  retaining  as  of  prime  importance  the  individual 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, — to 
give  greater  freedom  of  choice  to  good  teachers  in 
regard  to  other  subjects,  to  attach  increased  weight  to 
intelligence  and  to  the  quality  of  instruction,  and  to 
bring  the  mode  of  computing  the  grant  into  closer 
correspondence  with  the  various  conditions  which 
determine  the  efficiency  of  a  school.  The  full  attain- 
ment of  these  objects  depends  largely  on  your  personal 
exertions  and  influence,  and  on  the  spirit  in  which  you 
co-operate  with  the  best  eflbrts  of  voluntaiy  managers, 
school  boards,  and  other  local  bodies  interested  in 
promoting  education.  Their  Lordships  are  aware  that 
some  of  the  new  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  you  by 
the  Code  of  1882  are  delicate  and  onerous,  and  will  call 
for  the  exercise,  in  a  higher  degree  than  ever,  of  care- 
fulness, insight,  and  sympathy.  But  they  rely  with 
much  confidence  on  the  discretion  and  ability  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  on  their  willingness  to  give 
effect  to  any  measure  designed  to  improve  the  cha- 
racter of  elementary  schools,  and  to  increase  the  public 
usefulness  of  the  Education  Department. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
F.  R.  8ANDP0ED. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  INSPECTORS,  1878. 


(Vice-Pbesident  Lord  Sandon,  now  Loed  HAaKOWBT.) 


COPT  "  of  CiKCULAB  Letter  issued  on  the  16tli  day  of 
January  1878,  by  Viscount  Sandon,  then  Yice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
containing  bis  Instructions  and  Views  respecting 
the  Inspection  and  Examination  of  the  Schools, 
the  Maintenance  of  their  Moral  Training,  the 
Character  and  Aim  of  the  Teaching  of  the  Schools, 
the  Position  and  Character  of  the  Teachers,  and  the 
Objects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  Provisions  of 
the  Code,  as  bearing  upon  the  Changes  proposed 
to  be  made  next  Year  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  the  Code  and  Resulations  for 
PxjBLic  Elementary  Schools." 


Circular  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors — England  and 
Wales. 

Education  Department,  Whitehall, 
Sir,  January  16,  1878. 

As  it  has  now  become  evident  that,  by  the 
operation  of  recent  legislation,  the  great  majority  of 
the  labouring  classes  will  be  virtually  compelled  to  send 
their  children  to  public  elementary  schools,  which  are 
aided,  and  therefore  to  a  large  extent  regulated,  by  the 
State,  a  heavy  additional  responsibility  is  imposed  upon 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
schools  in  which  these  children  will  be  obliged  to  spend 
all  their  school  life. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  more  than  ever  the  duty  of  the 
Education  Department  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure 
both  that  the  most  suitable  and  useful  instruction,  and 
such  as  is  mostly  desired  by  their  parents,  is  furnished 
for  the  children,  and  that  their  moral  training  is  fully 
provided  for  during  the  years  which  they  will  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  in  public  elementary  schools.  To  enable 
the  Department  to  fulfil  this  duty,  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Coancil  on  Education  must  principally 
rely  upon  the  action  and  influence  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  in  their  respective  districts  ;  and  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  zeal  and  public  spirit  of  their  ofiBcers, 
they  feel  that  they  may  rely  with  confidence  upon  their 
cordial  co-operation.  Considering,  however,  the  great 
increase  in  the  staft"  of  inspectors  since  1870.  and  the 
large  number  of  recent  appointments,*  and  looking  also 
to  the  increased  responsibility  now  cast  upon  the  in- 
spectors by  the  important  changes  in  the  educational 
system  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  three  years, 
both  by  legislation  and  by  the  codes,  further  directions 
appear  to  be  desirable. 

In  conveying  to  you  the  following  instructions  from 
their  Lordships,  I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that,  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusions  which  are  herein  embodied, 
they  have  carefully  considered  the  reports  of  the  most 
experienced  inspectors  during  the  last  four  years,  as 
well  as  the  many  representations  made  to  them  during 
that  period  by  managers  of  schools,  and  by  other 
persons  of  knowledge  and  experienc?  in  educational 
matters. 

With  regard  to  your  action  respecting  the  recent 
Education  Acts,  detailed  directions  are  not  needed,  as 
their  Lordships  have  no  cause  for  doubting  that  you 
will,  as  heretofore,  do  a'.l  in  your  power  to  promote  their 
successful  working,  being  careful  to  maintain  an  entire 
impartiality  between  schools  under  different  kinds  of 
management,  and  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  using 
your  influence  in  favour  of  either  voluntary  or  board 
schools,  or  of  taking  a  part  in  local  differences  on  these 
matters. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  instructions  with 
regard  to  these  Acts  to  which  I  am  desired  to  call  your 
attention. 

While  their  Lordships  are  most  anxious  that  you 
should  aflbrd  to  any  local  authorities  that  may  apply  to 
yon  the  benefit  of  such  advice,  on  matters  covered  by 

•  The  stnfT  o{  inspectors  has  risen  from  7S  in  1870,  to  120  in  1877. 


your  instructions,  as  may  assist  them  in  bringing  into 
full  and  satisfactory  operation  the  important  powers 
with  which  they  have  been  entrusted,  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  bear  in  mind,  in  the  case  of  school 
attendance  committers  appointed  by  boards  of  guardians, 
that  they  are  mainly  responsible  to  the  Local  G-ovem- 
ment  Board,  and  are  assisted  and  advised  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  by  the  inspectors  of  that  Board. 
You  will,  therefore,  be  very  careful  in  your  communica- 
tions with  such  committees  to  show  that  you  have  no 
authority  to  dictate  to  them,  or,  unless  specially  directed 
to  do  so  by  this  Department  under  section  27  or  43  of 
the  Act  of  1876,  to  ask  for  an  account  of  any  of  their 
proceedings. 

I  should  inform  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  during  the 
present  year,  yon  will  probably  be  specially  directed, 
under  the  Act  of  1876,  to  report  to  their  Lordships  any 
parts  of  your  district  in  which  the  local  authorities  are 
not  thoroughly  fulfilling  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  those  Acts,  in  respect  of  the  education,  the  school 
attendance,  and  the  employment  of  the  children  of  their 
districts. 

If  any  cases  are  brought  before  you,  or  come  to  your  Conscience 
knowledge,  of  an  infraction  of  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  "'*"*• 
of  1870,  i.e.,  the  time  table  conscience  clause,  yon  will 
not  fail,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1876  (section  7), 
forthwith  to  communicate  with  their  Lordships  on  the 
subject;  and  you  will  take  special  care  to  point  out  to 
school  managers  and  teachers  the  importance  of  the 
strictest  adherence,  in  letter  and  spirit,  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  conscience  clause,  and  to  remind  them, 
where  necessary,  of  the  total  forfeiture  of  grant  which 
their  Lordships  would  at  once  inflict,  should  those 
provisions  be  persistenll)'  evaded  or  neglected.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  a.  child  withdrawn  from 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  religious  teaching  or  obser- 
vances of  a  school,  should  in  no  way  be  subjected  to 
disparaging  treatment  on  account  of  his  parent  having 
thought  fit  to  avail  himself  of  his  statutory  right  in  this 
matter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  your  communica- 
tions respecting  the  arrangements  of  the  time  tables. 
you  will  remember  that  you  have  no  right  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  liberty  allowed  by  statute  to 
managers  of  providing  for  religious  teaching  and 
observances  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  two  daily 
school  meetings.  In  your  allusions  to  this  subject  and 
to  the  conscience  clause,  you  will  be  most  careful  not 
to  lead  managers  or  teachers  to  suppose  that  the 
complete  provision  which  has  now  been  made  by  the 
Legislature  for  protecting  the  rights  of  conscience,  as 
an  essential  part  of  a  system  of  compulsory  attendance, 
and  the  limitation  of  tlie  necessary  examination  by  Ilor 
Majesty's  Inspectors  to  secular  subjects,  imply  that  the 
State  is  iudifl'erent  to  the  moral  character  of  the  schools, 
or  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  religious  teaching. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,   as  allected  by   the    ciiaraotcr of 
Code,  and  your  own  action  as  a  representative  of  the    schools  and 
Department,  I  have  to  direct  your  attention  to  their   **^''«"- 
Lordships'  views  respecting  the  moral  character  of  the 
schools,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  the  teachers. 

My  Lords  are  anxious  that  you  should  lose  no  suitable 
opportunity  of  impressing  upon  both  managers  and 
teachers  the  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  them, 
over  and  above  the  intellectual  teaching,  in  regard  to 
the  moral  training,  of  the  children  committed  to  their 
charge.  You  will  express  your  special  approbation  of 
all  schools  where,  from  knowledge  which  yon  have 
gained  by  repeated  visits,  yon  observe  that  a  high  moral 
tone  is  maintained ;  you  will  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon 
the  Article  {19a)*  in  the  Code  respecting  discipline  as 
showing  the  interest  taken  by  Parliament  and  by  their 


•  "  The  inspector  will  bear  in  mind,  in  reportini;  on  the  organisation 
and  discipline,  the  re.sulls  of  any  visits  witliout  notice  (Article  12) 
made  in  tne  course  of  the  schf>ol  year ;  and  will  not  interfere  with  anv 
mothotioforKanisation adopted  in  a  traiiiinu:  coIIqko  under  inspection  if 
it  is  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  the  school.  To  meet  the  requiremencs 
respecting  discipline,  the  managers  and  teacliers  will  be  expected  to 
satisfy  the  inspector  that  ail  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary 
management  of  the  school,  to  bring  uu  the  cliildreii  in  habits  of 
punctuality,  of  good  manners  and  languag-;,  of  cleanlinessand  n^Atness, 
and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of  cheerful 
obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  and  of  honour 
and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act." 
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Lordships  in  this  all-important  subject ;  and,  where  it 
is  mt  satisfactorily  attended  to,  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  a  reduction  of  the  grant.  You  will,  in 
the  spirit  of  that  Article,  urge  the  managers  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  secure  that  the  teachers  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  honesty,  truth,  and  honour  in  their  schools, 
and  that  they  not  only  inculcate  upon  the  children  the 
general  duty  of  consideration  and  respect  for  others,  but 
also  the  special  duty  of  obedience  to,  and  reference  for, 
their  parents. 

Their  Iiordships  have  observed  with  great  regrec'  the 
largo  number  of  cases  of  falsification  by  teachers  of  the 
registers  of  attendance  which  have  been  brought  to  their 
notice.  They  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  visit  in  the 
severest  manner  all  cases  of  deliberate  fraud,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  persons  who  are  guilty  of  such  fraudulent 
acts,  are  unfit  for  the  care  of  children.  You  will  there- 
fore bo  careful  to  remind  teachers,  at  proper  times,  of 
the  very  serious  nature  of  such  offences.  The  reduction 
of  the  grant  which  is  made  in  many  of  these  cases  will, 
it  is  hoped,  lead  managers  to  see  that  it  is  their  interest, 
as  well  as  their  duty,  to  give  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  the  daily  working  of  the  schools  under  their 
control.  The  experience  of  many  years  has  shown  that 
the  best  schools  have  generally  been  those  where  the 
managers  exercise  a  personal  supervision  over  them, 
and  are  in  constant  friendly  intercourse  with  the  teachers 
and  the  children.  My  Lords  have  been  sorry  to  find 
that  many  of  the  largest  schools  have  in  the  last  few 
years  been  deficient  in  this  great  element  of  usefulness , 
and  that  accordingly  a  much  lower  tone  has  prevailed 
amongst  teachers  and  children  in  these  cases.  My 
Lords  trust  that  yon  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  secure  for  all  the  children  of  your  district 
the  advantage  of  this  supervision,  by  informing  the 
managers  of  the  importance  which  their  Lordships 
attach  to  their  personal  influence  over  the  schools  for 
which  they  have  accepted  the  responsibility,  as  a  most 
valuable  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  ; 
and  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  support  the  autho- 
rity of  the  managers  over  their  schools.  The  friendly 
interest  and  supervision  of  the  managers  is  particularly 
needed  in  the  case  of  the  young  teachers  of  both  sexes 
in  large  towns,  who  being  often  strangers  to  the  place 
and  living  alone  in  lodgings,  without  friends  or  rela- 
tions, should  be  the  object  of  their  special  care.  You 
will  therefore  inquire  from  time  to  time,  whether  the 
managers  take  a  personal  interest  in  tbe  conduct,  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  these  young  persons,  as  my  Lords 
consider  this  matter  to  be  of  great  importance,  not  only 
to  the  teachers  themselves,  but  to  the  children  who  are 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  who  must  be  much  afiected 
by  the  characters  and  example  of  their  instructors. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  you  that  the  condition  of  the 
pupil  teachers  of  your  district  should  receive  your  very 
careful  consideration.  My  Lords  have  reason  to  fear 
that  sufficient  care  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  them  in 
many  cases,  either  by  managers  or  teachers.  You  will 
do  well,  therefore,  to  bespeak  the  special  attention  of  the 
managers  to  this  important  subject.  You  will  oppose 
the  appointment  of  sickly  precocious  children  as  pupil 
teachers,  and  you  will  insist  upon  good  health  as  an 
essential  qualification  for  those  who  aspire  to  the 
teacher's  oflBce.  Tou  should  warn  the  managers  and 
teachers  against  allowing  teachers  of  this  tender  age  to 
bo  overworked,  and  should  point  out  to  them  that  under 
the  revised  memorandum  of  agreement,  arrangements 
can  be  made,  with  great  general  advantage  to  the 
school,  by  which  the  pupil  teachers  may  be  allowed  a 
portion  of  the  school  hours  for  their  own  instruction  or 
preparation  of  lessons,  provided  that  the  time  so  em- 
ployed, is  devoted  exclusively,  like  their  five  hours  of 
special  instruction,  to  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the 
Code.  Tou  should  discourage  the  habit  of  sacrificing  to 
the  preparation  of  their  lessons  the  times  alloted  for 
meals,  and  you  should  specially  warn  teachers  of  the 
serious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  female  pupil 
teachers,  girls  of  14  to  18  years  of  age,  of  being  kept 
standing  all  day  at  work  in  their  schools.  You  should 
endeavour  to  secure  that  the  pupil  teachers  receive  a 
regular  course  of  systematic  instruction  from  their 
teachers,  instead  of  a  merd  "cram"  preparation  for 
examination,  and  you  should  do  all  you  can  to  maintain 
in  the  teachers  and  managers  a  sense  of  responsibilitj- 
for  the  formation  of  the  character,  as  well  as  the  attain- 
ments of  their  pupil  teachers. 

I  pass  on  to  call  your  attention  to  the  large  changes 
made  in  the  Code  during  the  last  two  years,  to  the 
objects  their  Lordships  had  in  view  by  those  changes, 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  they  desire  you  to  work 


them.  Yon  will  probably  have  observed  that  their 
Lordships'  object  tnroughout  has  been,  over  and  above 
the  acquisition  by  every  child  of  the  bare  ordinary 
rudiments  of  education,  to  promote  the  development 
of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  scholars  rather  than 
to  seek  to  burden  their  memories  with  subjects  which, 
considering  the  early  age  at  which  the  majority  of 
children  leave  school,  would  not  be  likely  to  be  of  use 
to  them ;  and  also  to  encourage  such  training  in  school, 
in  matters  affecting  their  daily  life,  as  may  help  to 
improve  and  raise  the  character  of  their  homes.  With 
respect  to  the  ordinary  rudiments,  you  will  urge  the 
teachers,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  just  enabling  the  children  to  pass  the  standard 
examinations  which  set  them  free  from  compulsory 
attendance,  but  to  endeavour  to  provide  that  all  children 
before  they  leave  school,  shall  at  least  have  acquired  the 
power  of  writing  with  facility,  of  using  the  simple  rules 
of  arithmetic  without  difficulty,  and  of  reading  without 
exertion  and  with  pleasure  to  themselves.  As  regards 
history  and  geography,  you  will  encourage,  as  for  as 
you  can,  such  teaching  as  is  likely  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  children.  Their  attention  should  be 
specially  directed  to  the  interesting  stories  of  history, 
to  the  lives  of  noble  characters,  and  to  incidents  which 
tend  to  create  a  patriotic  feeling  of  regard  for  their 
country  and  its  position  in  the  world ;  and  while  they 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  leading  historical 
incidents  that  have  taken  place  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  its  special  geographical  features,  an 
interest  should  be  excited  in  the  colonial  and  foreign 
possessions  of  the  British  Crown. 

Though  their  Lordships  always  decline  to  interfere  Books, 
respecting  tho  choice  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools, 
it  will  be  well  that  you  should  point  out  the  great  value 
of  using,  in  the  reading  lessons,  interesting  books  on 
such  subjects  as  natural  history,  the  wonders  of  creation, 
or  the  like,  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  ordinary 
school  course  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  poetry  which  the 
children  are  required  in  the  higher  standards  to  learn 
by  heart,  while  you  will  discourage  foolish  and  trifling 
songs,  and  pieces  above  their  comprehension,  you  will 
call  attention  to  the  value  of  learning  by  heart  generally, 
as  a  means  of  storing  the  children's  memories  with 
noble  and  elevated  sentiments.  Though  their  Lordships 
have  found  it  necessary  to  reduce  tho  number  of  songs 
to  be  learned  from  12  to  8,  they  desire  to  give  every 
encouragement  to  singing  in  schools  as  a  most  valuable 
element  in  the  education  of  children. 

You  will  not  fail  to  inform  the  managers  and  teachers 
of  the  importance  which  their  Lordships  attach  to  good 
instruction  in  needlework,  in  domestic  economy,  as 
described  in  the  new  Code,*  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
"  common  things,"  and  to  such  teachiug  as  is  likely  to 
promote  habits  of  thrift.  You  will  encourage  any  well- 
considered  schemes,  such  as  are  being  adopted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  for  teaching  practical 
cookery  to  the  elder  girls ;  while,  on  proper  occasions, 
you  win  call  attention  to  the  facilities  which  now  exist 
for  the  establishment  of  school  penny  savings'  banks, 
and  to  the  great  success  which  has  attended  their  intro- 
duction in  many  schools  in  the  poorest  districts. 

You  will  bear  in  mind,  and  will  urge  upon  managers  Subjects  of 
and  teachers,  that  though  certain  subjects  only  are  paid  instraction. 
for  under  the  Code,  and  certain  subjects  only  are  obli- 
gatory, it  is  in  their  power  to  give  instruction  to 
children  in  any  other  useful  and  suitable  branches  of 
knowledge  for  which  the  parents  show  a  liking,  or  which 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  population  seem  specially 
to  require.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
you,  that  uniformity  in  the  school  course,  as  far  as  tho 
non-essential  subjects  are  concerned,  is  not  the  object 
their  Lordships  have  in  view  in  their  administration,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  consider  it  advantageous  to  the 
country  generally  that  there  should  bo  a  variety  in  the 
teaching  of  the  schools,  so  as  to  meet  the  varying  and 
very  different  requirements  of  different  localities  and 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  with  this  view  that  a  great 
variety  of  optional  subjects,  both  in  elementary  science 
and  literature,  has  recently  been  added  by  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  Code.  From  no  good  school,  however,  or 
conscientious  teacher,  will  you  ever  hear  the  plea  urged 
that  only  "  paying"  subjects  can  be  attended  to.  'Ihe 
schools  which  pass  best  in  such  subjects  are  not  those 
which  confine  themselves  solely  to  the  work  of  the 
standards,  which  are  necessarily  fixed  with  an  eye  to 

*  1.  Food  and  its  preparation.  Clothing  and  raaterisla.— 2.  The 
dwelling :  warminK,  clmnini;,  and  rontilation.  Washinz  materials  and 
their  use.— .1.   Rules  for  health ;    the  raanairement   of  a  sick  room. 

OottaKC  inconii-,  ciponditnro.  an'l  sivinirs. 
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the  capacities  of  ordinary  children,  or  even  to  the  others 
enumerated  in  the  Code.  Regularity  of  attendance, 
which  is  increasing  daily,  under  the  action  of  recent 
legislation,  will  probably  give  ample  time  lor  the  more 
advanced  instruction  of  the  better  scholars,  and  of  those 
who  remain  at  echool  longer  than  the  early  age  at  which 
compulsion  ceases,  while  the  honour  certificates  of  the 
Act  of  1876,  which  are  in  fact  exhibitions  for  the  best 
scholars,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  judging  from  the  value 
which  already  appears  to  be  attached  to  them,  work  iu 
the  same  direction. 

Some  changes  made  in  the  Code,  with  a  view  to  en- 
courage night  schools,  will  not  have  escaped  your 
notice.  Experience  has  shown  their  usefulness,  both 
in  the  manufacturing  and  rural  districts,  in  supple- 
menting the  work  of  day  schools.  The  early  age  of 
leaving  school,  and  the  large  number  of  young  men 
who  have  either  received  no  instruction  at  all,  or  have 
forgotten  what  they  have  learned,  will,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  make  these  schools  of  much  value.  As 
-  they  call  for  considerable  personal  sacrifices,  on  the 
part  both  of  teachers  and  scholars,  they  are  likely  to  be 
maintained  only  where  a  genuine  and  meritorious  zeal 
for  education  exists  on  both  sides.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  small  numbers  of  which,  in  most  cases,  these 
schools  must  necessarily  consist,  they  can  hardly  be 
carried  on  without  encouragement  and  support  from 
this  Department.  My  Lords,  therefore,  desire  yon  to 
give  every  encouragement  in  your  power  to  local  efforts 
for  the  establishment  of  night  schools,  under  circum- 
stances which  promise  that  they  will  be  judiciously 
conducted,  and  actively  maintained. 

I  have  now  to  convey  to  you  some  dii-ections  respect  • 
ing  the   examination   of  schools,  and  your  inspection 
generally. 
Czsmina-  The  changes  in  the  Code  have  been  so  considerable, 

tion.  and  the  requirements  of  it  have  been  so  largely  raised, 

that  my  Lords  think  it  most  desirable  that,  in  your 
examinations,  the  new  Code  should  be  worked  very 
gradually  and  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  discourage  either 
the  teacher  or  the  children,  by  expecting  too  much 
from  them  at  first  under  a  change  of  system.  These 
remaiks  will,  of  course,  be  particularly  applicable  to 
new  schools,  and  to  those  where  many  rough  and  un- 
taught children  have  been  recently  introduced  by  mei-ns 
of  compulsion.  My  Lords  wish  it  to  be  undei-stood 
that  they  do  not  approve  of  the  examination  being  taken 
on  paper  under  Article  19  C  of  the  Code,*  exce|)t  in 
special  cases,  respecting  which,  of  course,  you  must  use 
your  own  discretion.  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of 
the  most  experienced  inspectors,  in  consideration  of  the 
obligation  upon  girls  to  learn  needlswork,  while  boys 
have  no  coiTCsponding  obligatory  claim  upon  their 
school  hours,  not  to  apply  to  girls,  iu  the  examination 
in  arithmetic,  exactly  the  same  standard  of  proficiency 
as  to  boys.  My  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  this  practice 
should  be  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  gone- 
rally. 

Visit  Their  Lordships  fnrthei'  direct  me  to  say  that  they 

without  attach    great   importance   to   a   second   visit    (without 

notice.  notice)  being  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  every  school  in 

the  year,  with  a  view  to  the  general  encouragement  of 
the  teachers  and  the  phildren,  and  to  enable  you  to 
exercise  a  larger  influence  upon  the  general  conduct  of 
the  school  than  is  possible  where  only  one  visit  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  takes  place  ;  and  they  would 
strongly  impress  upon  you  their  desire  that  you  should 
endeavour  to  make  all  your  visits,  as  far  as  lies  in  your 
power,  an  encouragement  and  assistance  to  manageis 
and  teachers  in  tneir  difficult  work. 

You  will  bear  in  mind  that  anything  like  dictation  to 
teachers,  as  if  they  were  in  any  sense  officers  of  the 
Department,  or  responsible  to  any  one  save  the  mana- 
gers of  their  schools,  should  be  very  carefully  avoided. 
It  is  no  part  of  an  inspector's  duty  either  to  find  fault 
with,  or  to  reprove  a  teacher.  If  he  thinks  it  either 
necessary,  or  a  kindly  act,  to  give  advice  or  warning  to 

•  19  C.  1.  The  sum  of  4s.  per  i,clu)lar,  accurdiuK  to  tlie  iivornKe  num- 
ber of  children,  above  .seven  years  of  at^o,  in  fltlendnncc  tiironKhout 
the  year  (Article  26),  if  the  cltvtsfs  fnim  M'hich  tho  ehildren  are 
examined  in  standards  U. — VI..  or  in  specific  subjei-is  (,\niete  216), 
paas  a  creditable  examination  in  any  two  of  the  following  suV)jects, 
viz.,  {trammar,  history,  elementary  Kconraphy,  and  plain  needlework. 

.■5.  The  mode  of  examination  (whether  oral  or  oti  paper)t  is  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  inspector. 

t  Eiamin-ition  on  paper  will,  as  a  nde,  bo  confined  to  scholars  in 
Standard  VI. 


a  teacher,  it  should  not  be  done  iu  the  hearing  of  the 
scholars  or  pupil  teachers. 

But  above  all,  it  is  incumbent  on  an  inspector  to  show 
by  his  manner  in  examining,  and  dealing  with  the 
classes  and  with  individual  scholars,  that  the  main 
object  of  his  visit  to  a  school  is  to  elicit  what  the  child- 
ren know,  and  not  to  prove  their  ignorance.  That 
object  is  entirely  defeated,  if  by  a  harsli,  impatient,  or 
indistinct  manner  of  questioning  the  scholars,  he 
frightens  or  confuses  them,  or  if  he  puzzles  them  by 
fanciful  and  unreasonable  questions. 

With  regard  to  your  assistant,  you  will  not  delegate  Itupectior 
the  inspection  of  a  school  to  him,  except  in  a  case  of 
absolute  necessity,  arising  from  illness  or  some  snch 
cause.  When  you  have  been  compelled  to  do  so,  you 
will  notify  the  fact  to  the  Department,  and  will  niaKc 
a  point  of  making  a  visit  yourself  to  that  school  in  the 
saine  year.  "You  will,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  your 
assistant's  action  to  the  individual  examination  of 
scholars.  You  should,  however,  always  take  enough  of 
this  work  yourself  to  enable  you  to  report,  from  your 
personal  knowledge,  upon  the  eflicieiicy  of  every 
department.  The  main  duty  of  the  assistant  is  to 
collect  fur  you  sufiicient  facts,  as  to  the  children's 
reading,  writing,  &c.,  on  which  you  can  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  the  schools  under  your 
inspection ;  and  theii'  Lordships  cannnot  accept  any 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  an  inspector's  assistant,  as 
part  of  the  official  report  on  a  school.  For  everything 
of  the  nature  of  inspection,  the  inspector  alone  is  re- 
sponsible ;  and  the  interests  of  schools  depend  so 
materially  upon  the  results  of  the  yearly  official  visit, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  more  time  should  be 
devoted  by  the  inspector  to  an  examination  into  the 
actual  work  done  iu  every  school  on  his  list,  than  is 
frequently  given  to  this  duty  at  present.  The  increase 
in  the  staS'  of  many  of  the  districts,  and  the  reduction 
in  the  size  of  others,  will  remove  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  fonuerly  existed  in  connexion  with  this  part  of 
the  inspector's  duties. 

In  the  official  reports  which  you  are  called  upon  to 
make  to  this  Department,  from  time  to  time,  respecting 
the  condition  of  your  district,  my  Lords  will  be  glad 
that  you  should  generally  notice  the  subjects  to  which 
your  attention  has  been  directed  by  this  special 
Circulai'. 

My  Lords  are  fully  aware  that  that  no  little  tact  and 
judgment  are  required  to  fulfil  tlje  duties  of  your  office, 
especially  in  your  relations  to  the  managers  of  the 
schools.  The  standard  of  duty  which  they  place  liefore 
you  is  undoubtedly  a  high  one ;  but  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  object  of  Parliament,  and  of  successive 
Administrations,  in  maintaining  the  present  large  stall' 
of  officers  of  the  highest  standing,  has  been,  not 
merely  to  certify  the  Department  respecting  the 
rudimentary  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  but  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ispectors  should  still  take  a  leading  part, 
as  so  many  distinguished  members  of  their  body  have 
done,  in  developing  and  raising  the  charticter  of  our 
elementary  schools,  so  that  the  country  might  derive 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  their  institution. 
Their  Lordships  have,  therefore,  felt  it  their  duty,  at  a 
period  of  considerable  change  in  the  educational  system 
of  the  country,  to  state  somewhat  fully  their  views 
respecting  the  action  and  responsibilities  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  also  respecting  the  instruction, 
training,  and  management  of  the  schools  which  are 
subject  to  their  supervision,  so  as  both  to  assist  and 
encourage  their  inspectors,  and  also  to  remove  doubts 
which  have  been  expressed  by  those  connected  with 
schools  on  the  various  matters  which  are  alluded  to  in 
this  Circular. 

While,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present 
work  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  my  Lords  rely  with 
confidence  upon  having  their  continued  zealous  assist- 
ance, they  as  confidently  rely  upon  the  friendly  and 
public  spirited  co-operation  of  the  local ,  educational 
authorities,  and  of  the  managers  and  teachers  of  schools, 
in  cairying  on  the  great  work  of  national  education  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  results  which  the  large 
sacrifices  of  the  country  give  it  a  right  to  expect. 

,  I  have,  <fec. 


(Signed)    F.  R.  Sandford. 


•io 


H.M.'b  Inspector  of  Schools. 
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III. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 


SYLLABUS  01*  RELI&IOUS  INSTRUOTION  FOB 
THE  TEAR  1885. 


SCHOLARS. 


"In  the  schools  provided  by  the  Board  the  Bible 
"  shall  be  read,  and  there  shall  be  given  such  explana- 
"  tions  and  such  instructions  therefrom  in  the  prin- 
"  ciples  of  morality  and  religion  as  are  suited  to  the 
"  capacities  of  the  children."  Extract  from  Code  of 
the  Board,  Art.  91. 

Stambabjb  I. 

Learn  the  Ten  Commandments,  Exodus  xx.,  verses 
1 — 17  (the  substance  only  will  be  required) ;  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  St.  Matthew  vi,,  verses  9 — 13. 

Brief  account  of  the  early  lives  of  Samuel  and  David. 

Leading  facts  in  the  Life  of  Christ  told  in  simple 
language. 

Standahd  II. 

Repeat  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

Learn :  St.  Matthew  v.,  1 — 12 ;  and  St.  Matthew 
xxii.,  35—40. 

The  Life  of  Abraham. 

Simple  outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Staitdabi)  III. 

Memory  work,  as  in  Standards  I.  and  II. 
Learn  Psalm  xxiii. 
The  Life  of  Joseph. 

Fuller  outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  with  lessons 
drawn  from  the  following  parables  : — 

The  Two  Debtors. 

The  Good  Samaritan. 

The  Prodigal  Son. 

The  Merciless  Servant. 

The  Lost  Sheep. 

The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 

Standaed  rV. 

Memory  work,  as  in  Standard  HI. 
Learn  St.  John  xiv.,  verses  15 — 31. 
The  Life  of  Moses. 

The  Life  of  Christ  [1st  part]  as  gathered  from  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  down  to  chapter  xiv.,  36,  in- 
clusive ;  St.  Mark,  to  chapter  vi.,  56;  St.  Luke,  to 
chapter  ix.,  17;  St.  John,  to  chapter  vii.,  1:  viz.,  to 
Third  Passover ;  with  lessons  from  the  following 
parables : — 

The  Sower. 
The  Mustard  Seed. 
The  Wheat  and  the  Tares. 
The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
Brief  account  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Sea  of  Galilee, 
Bethany,  and  Jerusalem. 

Standard  Y. 

Memo^  work,  as  in  Standard  IV. 
Learn  Ephesians  vi.,  verses  1 — 18. 
The  lives  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 
The  Life  of  Christ  continued  [2nd  part],  from  Third 
Paasover  to  end  of  Gospels. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  first  two  chapters. 

Standabd  VI. 

Memoir  work,  as  in  Standard  V. 

Learn  Isaiah  liii.  and  Ephesians  iv.,  verses  25^32. 

The  lives  of  Elijah  and  Daniel. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  together  with 
an  account  of  His  discourses  as  given  in  St.  John, 
chapters  iii.,  vi.,  1 — 40,  and  i. ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  to 
chapter  viii. 


SlAlTDABD  Vn. 

Memory  work,  as  in  Standard  VI. 

Learn  I.  Corinthians,  xiii. 

Recapitulation  of  the  lives  of  Abraham,  Moses, 
Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  Daniel. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  as  in  Standard  VI. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ^Tith  especial  reference  to  the 
life  and  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul. 

General  Instruction ^The  teachers  are  desired  to  make 

the  lessons  as  practical  as  possible,  and  not  to  give 
attention  to  unnecessary  details. 


CANDIDATES  AND  PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

The  course  at  the  pupil  teachers'  schools  should 
afford  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  especial  reference  to  those  portions 
which  are  included  in  the  syllabus  of  instruction  for 
children. 

This  course  should  include,  not  merely  a  general  out- 
line of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  different  periods 
as  contained  in  the  Bible  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  but  also  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
teaching  contained  therein. 

Oaitdidaiis. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  coarse  appointed 
for  Standard  VTI. 

Pupil  Tbacekbs. 

First  Tear. 

Study  of  the  Old  Testament  *  to  the  death  of  Moses. 
Study  of  the  Gospels  down  to  the  Third  Passover.* 

Second  Year. 

Study  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  death  of  Saul.* 
Study  of  the  Four  Gospels.* 

Third  Tear. 

Study  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Books  of  Psalms  and  Proverbs.* 
Study  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  close  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.* 

Fourth  Tear. 

Study  of  the  Old  Testament.*  Study  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostle*,* 
together  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Epistles. 


APPENDIX  n. 


QUESTIONS. 

SlAXDARD  IV. 

(One  qnestion  only  in  each  Section  to  be  attempted.) 

Section  I. 

1.  From  what  point  did  Moses  view  the  Promised 
Land  P    Why  was  he  not  allowed  to  enter  it  P 

2.  Why  had  the  children  of  Israel  to  wander  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness  P 

Section  n. 

1.  "  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law 
"  and  the  prophets."  Write  out  these  two  command* 
ments. 


*  It  is  intended  that  in  each  year,  after  tlie  first,  the  work  of  the  previous  years  should  be  shortly  recapitulated  and  the  new  work  should  b* 
tauftht  in  fnller  detail. 
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2.  What  did  Christ  say  about  "the  peaoemakera," 
"  the  meroifnl,"  "  the  pure  in  heart,"  "  the  meek  "  ? 

Section  III- 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  healing  of  the  Centurion's 
servant.  . 

2.  Relate  the  incident  of  the  healing  of  the  im- 
"  potent  man." 

Section  IV. 

1.  • '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed ,  in  whom  is  no  guile  P  " 
About  whom  and  on  what  occasion  were  these  words 
spoken  P     Explain  the  words  "  no  guile." 

2.  What  did  our  Lord  say  when  asked  the  question, 
"  It  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  days  P  " 

Section  V. 

1.  "Write  out  and  explain  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
■eed. 

2.  Explain  the  following : — 

(a)  "  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow." 
(6)  "  Goodly  pearls." 

(c)   "  The  thorns  spruug  up  and  choked  them." 
((Z)  "  Nay  ;  lest  while  ye  gather  up  the  tares,  ye 
"  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them." 

3.  Mention  any  buildings  or  places  in  or  near  Jeru- 
salem connected  with  the  Life  of  our  Lord. 

Section  VI. 

riow  are  children  taught  in  the  Bible  to  behave : — 
(a)  At  home  P 
(6)  At  school  P 
(c)  With  their  companions  P 


STANDARD  V. 

(Only  three  questions  are  to  be  attemp1«d  from  each 
of  the  first  two  sections.) 

Section  I. 

1.  What  led  to  the  death  of  Eli,  and  what  were  his 
chief  faults  P 

2.  What  qualities  of  Saul  fitted  him  for  the  kingship, 
and  what  other  qualities  led  to  his  rejection  by  God  P 

3.  Give  instances  of  generosity,  domestic  afiection, 
and  piety  from  the  life  of  David. 

4.  ' '  There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by  many 
or  by  few."  Describe  briefly  the  occasion  on  which 
these  words  were  uttered. 

5.  State,  in  a  few  words,  who  were  Abimelech, 
Ishbosheth,  Abner,  Hiram,  and  Absalom. 

6.  Write  out  the  verses  from  the  14th  chapter  of 
St.  John,  beginning  with  "  If  ye  love  me,"  and  ending 
with  "I  wiU  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him." 

Section  II. 

1.  Relate  the  parable  by  which  our  Lord  taught  Peter 
how  oft  he  should  forgive  his  brother. 

2.  Quote  texts  in  which  our  Lord  teaches — 

(a)  Humility. 

(b)  The  dangers  of  wealth. 

(c)  Self-sacrifice. 

3.  What  attempt  was  made  by  the  Pharisees  and 
Herodians  to  entrap  Jesus  by  a  crafty  question,  and 
how  did  he  answer  them  P 

4.  Write  a  short  account  of  how  our  Lord  kept  His 
last  Passover. 

5.  In  what  words  does  our  Lord  show  that  all  the 
commandments  can  be  fulfilled  by  love  of  God  and 
man. 

6.  Show,  from  the  introductions  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
and  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  St.  Luke  probably 
wrote  the  latter. 

Section  m. 
(All  slumld  atienypt  thds  qiiettUm.) 

How  are  children  taught  in  the  Bible  to  behave : — 
[a)  At  home  P 
(W  At  school  P 
(c)  With  their  companions  P 


STANDARD  YI. 

Sbotion  I. 

{One  question  only  may  be  answered.) 

1.  Quote  any  verses  from  Isaiah  53  which  give  a 
picture  of — 

(a)  The  humble  life  of  the  Messiah. 
(6)  The  manner  of  His  death. 

2.  Write  the  verse  beginning,  "Be  ye  kind  one  to 
another,"  and  mention  any  similar  words  used  by 
Christ  Himself. 

Section  II. 

(Two  questions  only  may  be  answered.) 

1.  "  And  Ahab  said  to  Elijah,  Hast  thou  found  me, 
' '  O  mine  enemy  P  And  he  answered,  I  have  found  thee 
"  because  thou  hast  sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the 
"  sight  of  the  Lord."  Explain  these  words  of  Elijah, 
and  relate  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  them. 

2.  Describe  the  final  parting  between  Elijah  and 
Elisha. 

3.  What  is  told  ns  of  the  early  life  and  training  of 
Daniel  in  Babylon  P 

4.  What  points  in  Daniel's  character  are  most  worthy 
of  imitation  P 

Section  III. 

(fferee  questions  only  may  be  answered,  of  which  the 
last  must  be  one.) 

1.  How  did  Jesus  deal  with  little  children  P  What 
warning  and  advice  did  He  give  His  disciples  on  these 
occasions  P 

2.  Relate  the  story  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem. 

3.  What  does  our  Lord  teach  with  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  we  ought  to  worship  God  P 

4.  Relate  the  story  of  Christ's  sufierings  in  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane. 

5.  "  My  sheep  hear  My  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and 
they  follow  Me."     Explain  this  passage. 

6.  Give  any  incidents  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
which  show  that  the  Christians  rejoiced  even  under 
persecution,  and  what  was  the  result  of  the  persecution 
to  which  they  were  subjected. 

7.  How  are  children  taught  in  the  Bible  to  behave : — 

(a)  At  home  ? 
(6)  At  school  ? 
(c)  With  their  companions  P 


STANDARD  VH. 

Section  I. 

(One  question  only  may  be  answered.) 

1.  Write  out  St.  Paul's  description  of  Charity.  Give 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Charity  "  as  he  uses  it. 

2.  On  which  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  did  Christ 
lay  special  stress  P  What  parable  did  He  give  to  teach 
the  same  lesson  P 

Section  II. 

(TtBo  questions  only  may  be  answered.) 

1.  Relate  God's  promises  to  Abraham,  and  show  how 
they  were  fulfilled. 

2.  "And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel 
"  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face." 
Relate  any  incidents  in  the  life  of  Moses  which  illustrate 
this  verse. 

3.  What  worthy  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  the 
character  of  King  Saul  P 

4.  "  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man  who  was  raised 
"  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
"  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel."  Explain  and  illustrate 
this  verse. 

Section  HI. 

(Three  questions  only  may  be  answered,  of  which  the 
last  must  be  one.) 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  chief  points  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing in  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus. 

2.  Explain  the  following  sayings  of  Christ,  and 
mention  the  incidents  which  gave  nse  to  them : — 

(a)  "  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  as." 
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(5)  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of   spirit  ye 

are  of." 
(o)  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." 

3.  What  mistakes  did  the  Pharisees  make  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  how  did  our  Lord 
reprove  them  by  word  and  deed  ? 

4.  How  did  Jesus,  by  word  and  deed,  teach  the  dis- 
cipleB  to  be  humble  P 

5.  Why  was  St.  Paul  persecuted  at  Lystra  F 

6.  Write  a  short  account  of  what  happened  when 
St.  Paul  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time. 

7.  How  are  children  taught  in  the  Bible  to  behave : — 

(a)  At  home  P 

lb)  At  school  P 

(o)  With  their  companions  P 


FOR  CANDIDATES  AND  PRESENT  FIRST  YEAR 
PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

Section  I. 

(Owe  question  only  may  be  answered.) 

1.  Write  out  St.  Paul's  description  of  Charity.  Give 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Charity  "  as  he  uses  it. 

2.  On  which  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  did  Christ 
lay  special  stress  ?  What  parable  did  he  give  to  teach 
the  same  lesson  P 

Section  II. 
(Two  questions  only  may  be  answered.) 

1.  Relate  God's  promises  to  Abraham,  and  show  how 
they  were  fulfilled. 

2.  "And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel 
"  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face." 
Relate  any  incidents  in  the  life  of  Moses  which  illustrate 
this  verse. 

3.  What  worthy  points  are  to  be  noticed  in  the 
character  of  King  Saul  P 

4.  "  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  man  who  was  raised 
"  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and 
"  the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel."  Explain  and  illustrate 
this  verse. 

Section  III. 

(Three  questions  only  may  be  answered,  of  which  the 
last  must  be  one.) 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  chief  points  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing in  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus. 

2.  Explain  the  following  sayings  of  Christ,  and 
mention  the  incidents  which  gave  rise  to  them : — 

(a)  "  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us." 

(6)    "  Ye  know   not   what   manner   of  spirit   ye 

"are  of." 
(c)    "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead." 

3.  What  mistake  did  the  Pharisees  make  as  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  how  did  our  Lord 
reprove  them  by  word  and  deed  ? 

4.  How  did  Jesus,  by  word  and  deed,  teach  the 
disciples  to  be  humble  P 

5.  Why  was  St.  Paul  persecuted  at  Lystra  P 

6.  Write  a  short  account  of  what  happened  when 
St.  Paul  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time. 

7.  How  are  children  taught  in  the  Bible  to  behave  : — 

(a)  At  home  P 

(6)  At  school  P 

(c)  With  their  companions  ? 


PUPIL  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Section  I. 

(Two  questions  only  may  be  answered  from  the 
First  Section.) 

1.  "  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to 
"  him  for  righteousness."  Show  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  that  this  was  so. 

2.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  Isaac; 
drawing  from  it  lessons  suitable  for  children. 
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3.  Show  in  a  few  words  how  Joseph  proved  himself— 

A  good  son, 

A  good  brother, 

A  good  servant ; 
and  write   down    any  texts   yon   may  remember  con- 
cerning our  duties  to  parents,  brethren,  and  masters. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  first  Passover. 

Section  II. 

(Four  questions  only  may  be  answered  from  this 
Section,  of  which  the  last  must  be  one.) 

1.  Explain  the  following  phrases : — 

"  Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate." 
"  Why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  P  " 
"  Te  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon." 
■'  Do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before  thee." 
"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

2.  Write  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  by 
Christ ;  and  draw  a  comparison  between  leprosy  and 
sin. 

3.  How  did  Jesus  answer  those  who  complained  that 
He  made  friends  with  sinners,  and  was  not  strict  in 
His  obedience  to  the  law? 

4.  How  did  the  people  of  Nazareth  receive  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  and  what  did  He  say  of  their 
conduct  ? 

5.  How  did  Jesus  rebuke  Simon  the  Pharisee? 
What  was  the  great  fault  of  the  sect  to  which  this 
man  belonged  ? 

6.  What  message  did  John  the  Baptist  send  to  Jesus, 
and  how  was  it  answered  P 

7.  What  gave  rise  to  the  discourse  on  the  Bread  of 
Life  P  How  is  the  Bread  of  Life  superior  to  the  manna 
that  fell  in  the  wilderness  ?  What  mistake  did  the 
Jews  make  concerning  the  words  of  Jesus  about  this 
Bread  ? 

8.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  some  reasons  why  we 
should  love  God. 


PUPIL  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PRESENT 
THIRD  YEAR. 

Section  I. 

{Two  questions  only  are  to  be  answered  from  this 
Section.) 

1.  Give  one  or  two  words  in  explanation^  such  as  you 
would  give  to  a  class)  of  each  of  the  following : — Priests, 
High  Priest,  Levites,  Tabernacle,  Altar,  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  Sacrifice,  Passover,  Day  of  Atonement,  Holy 
of  Holies. 

2.  "  In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel." 
What  days  are  here  referred  to  ?  How  were  the  people 
governed  ?    What  caused  them  to  desire  a  King  r 

3.  Give  an  account  of  one  of  the  judges  whom  you 
specially  admire,  and  give  your  reasons  for  admiring 
him. 

4.  "To  love  me  was  wonderful;  passing  the  love 
of  women."  By  whom  was  this  said?  and  show  the 
lament  was  justihed. 

Section  II. 

(Fov/r  questions  only  may  be  answered  from  this 
Section,  of  which  the  last  must  be  one.) 

1.  Who  were  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees?  Why 
did  they  oppose  Jesus  P 

2.  Who  were  the  Publicans?  Why  were  they  de- 
spised P  ■  Why  did  Jesus  seek  their  company  ?  Name 
any  with  whom  He  was  intimate. 

3.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  the  rich  young  ruler  p 
What  was  the  result,  and  what  warning  did  it  give 
rise  to? 

4.  "I  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil  it." 
Prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

5.  "  He  spake  this  parable  unto  certain  which  trusted 
"  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous  and  despised 
"  others."  Write  down  the  parable  as  nearly  as  you 
can  in  the  words  of  the  Bible. 

6.  Give  an  account  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after 
His  resurrection. 

7.  How  did  Jesus,  when  he  was  dying,  show — 

His  forgiveness  of  his  enemies  ? 
His  kindness  to  a  fellow-suflerer  ? 
His  duty  towards  his  mother  ? 
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8.  Write  short  explanations  of  the  following  :— 

"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 
"  The  Jews   have  no  dealings  with  the  Samari- 
tans." 
"  He  should  be  put  out  of  the  Synagogue." 
"  In  my  father's  house  are  many  mansions." 
"  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to 

death." 
"  There  was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar." 

9.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  some  reasonB  why  we 
should  love  God. 


PUPIL  TEACHEES  OP  THE  PRESENT  POURTH 
YEAR  AND  EX-PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

Section  I. 

'     {Three  questions  only  may  be  answered  from  this 
Section.) 

1.  What  practical  lessons  would  you  endeavour  to 
impress  on  your  scholars  while  reading  tCe  history  of 
Joseph  and  his  brethren  ? 

2.  Explain  the  true  nature  of  the  office  of  the  Prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Illustrate  your  answer  from  the 
First  Book  of  Samuel. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
history  of  Eli  ? 

4.  Write  the  life  of  St.  Paul  between  his  conversion 
and  his  journey  with  Barnabas. 

5.  By  whom,  and  on  what  occasions,  were  the  following 
words  Spoken : — 

(tt)  "  Be  it  far  from  me  ;  for  they  that  honour  me 
"  1  will  honour,  and  they  thai  despise  me 
"  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 

(6)  "  Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?  " 

(cj  "  Entieat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
"  from  following  after  thee;  for  where  thou 
"  goest  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest 
"  1  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my 
"  people,  and  thy  God  my  God." 

{d)  "  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick." 


6.  Draw  a  sketch-map  to  illustrate  St.  Paul's  first 
missionary  journey.  State,  in  their  correct  order,  the 
chief  events  of  the  journey. 

Section  II. 

(Three  questions  only  may  be  answered  from  this 
Section.) 

1.  Give  the  substance  of  our  Lord's  replies  to  the 
special  charges  brought  against  him  by  the  Pharisees. 

2.  In  giving  a  lesson  on  the  parable  of  "  The  Good 
Samaritan,"  what  practical  lessons  would  you  de- 
duce suitable  for  Standard  I.,  and  for  Standard  YI., 
respectively  ? 

3.  "  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  these 
three  ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  Explain 
clearly  what  is  here  meant  by  charity.  What  is  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  with  regard  tp  this  same  charity  ? 

4.  Give  a  concise  account  of  our  Lord's  conversation 
with  Nathaniel ;  or  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  or  with 
Pilate. 

5.  Give  short  explanations  of  the  following  passages : — 

(a)  "  Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandment 
"  of  God  of  none  ellect  thiough  your 
"  traditions." 

(6)  "  Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  which 
"  is  hypocrisy." 

(c)  "  Every  tioe  is  known  by  his  fruit." 

(d)  "Some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thoma 

■'  sprang  up  wuh  it  aiid  choked  it." 

6.  "  He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
"  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."  Illustrate  this 
passage  from  the  Gospel  narrative. 

Section  III. 
{One  question  only  may  be  answered  from  this  Section.) 

1.  Give,  in  your  own  words,  some  reasons  why  we 
should  love  God. 

2.  What  was  the  importance  of  the  Temple,  (1)  in  ita 
influence  on  the  National  Life,  and  (2)  in  ita  istlueace 
on  the  Religious  Life  of  the  Jews. 
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IV. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  FOB  LIVEEPOOL. 


SYLLABUS  I, 


N 


BELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  FOE  INFANTS. 


i. — C0UBS£    lOK    THE  Fl&ST   SiX  MONTHS  OF  TES   SCHOOL 

Yeab. 
1.  For  the  elder  classes : — 

(a.) — The  first  part  of  the  instruction  in  "  Bible  Epochs 
and  Lessons,"  ending  with  the  death  of  Samuel. 
Pictures  should  be  used  with  these  lessons,  and 
the  word  "epoch  "  explaiaed. 
(6.) — The  Lord's  Prayer,  with  or  without  one  of  the 
school  prayers,  and  simple  texts  and  hymns 
should  be  known  by  heart. 
Hymns*  12,  19,  40,  46,  48,  53,  61,  62,  63, 
70,  71,   74,  76,  78,  85,  96,  99,    128,   142, 
145,  162,  163,  170,  173,  179. 

)i.  For  the  lowest  school  section — (See  Syllabus  III.) : — 
(a.) — Easy    conversation    lessons    and    very    simple 
hymns  on — 

(1.)  God  as  the  maker  of  all  natural  things, 

the  sun,  moon,  plants,  animals,  &o. 
(2.)  The   idiHerence   between  God's  making 
(creating)  and  man's  making,  showing 
man's  need  of  tools  and  materials  for 
his  work. 
(3.)  God  as   our  Father  in  heaven,  loving, 
all  -  pow  erful,    and    all  -  knowing.  — 
(Hyvm*  46.) 
(4.)  Prayer  to  so  kind  and  great  a  Father,  a 
privilege  never  to  be  missed. 
(6.) — Eepetition  of  some  short  prayer,  hymn,  or  text 

by  heart, 
(e.) — Easy  conversation  lessons  about  some  of  the 
Scripture  prints,  illustrating  incident  in  the  life 
of  Christ — e.g..  His  birth  and  childhood.  His 
constant  labour  of  doiuggood,  Sis  love  of  little 
children,  &o. 

ii. — C0US8£  SOB,  IH£  SECOND   SiX  MoNTHS  07  XH£ 

Soaoox,  Yeas. 

1.  For  the  elder  children : — 

(a.) The  second  part  of   the   ''Bible   Epochs   and 

Lessons,"  in  addition  to  very  simple  lessons  on 
our  Lord's  parables  of  the  Sower,  the  Good 
Samaritan,  the  Unmerciful  Servant,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son. 

(6.) The  Lord's  prayer,  with  or  without  one  of  the 

school  prayers.  Some  simple  hymns  and  texts 
should  be  known  by  heart,  and  such  explanation 
given  of  the  meaning  as  is  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  children. 

2.  For  the  lowest  school  section . — 

(a.) — Easy  conversation  lessons,  and,  if  possible, 
hymns  on — 

(1.)  The  loving,  truthful,  and  prayerful  cha- 
racter that  God  desires  in  His  children. 
—(Uymn*  76.) 

(2.)  The  displeasure  God  has  in  seeing  jea- 
lousy, quarroUing,  deceit,  and  lorget- 
fulness  of  Him. 

(8.)  The  book  that  teaches  us  about  God— 
the  Bible.— (lZ2/«*»*  170.) 

(4.)  God  sending  Jesus  to  teach  ns  the  way 
to  heaven. — {Mywns*  70  and  74.) 
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(6.)— Repetition  of  some  short  prayer,  hymn,  or  text 

by  heart, 
(c.)— Easy  conversation  lessons  on  the  parables  of  the 

Good   Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the 

Pharisee  and  the  Publican ;  pictures  to  be  used 

in  the  description. 
{d.)  The  life  of  Joseph  should  be  sketched  by  simple 

description  of  pictures  referring  to  it. 


SYLLABUS  U. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  FOR  JUNIORS' 
AND  SENIORS'  SCHOOLS. 


ThSEE  YbaBS'  CoUBBE  fob  ScHOIiABS. 

NoiE. — In  JoMiOBs'  SCHOOLS,  the  portions  of  the 
course  for  the  first  year  <md  the  second  year  should  be 
studied  alternately. 


Fissi  Yeab. — Old  Testament. — Book  of  Genesis  and  the 
Book  of  Exodus,  chapters  i.  to  xu. 

New  Testament. — St.  Luke,  i.  to  xi. 

SiibONS  Yeas. — Old  Tesiatiient. — Book  of  Exodus,  xui. 
to  end;  Joshua;  Judges;  1  and  2  Samuel;  and 
1  Kings,  I.  to  XII. 

New  Testament. — St.  Luke,  xu.  to  end ;  Aots, 

I.  to  VIII. 

Thibd  Yeaie. — Old  Testament. — 1  and  2  Kings;  Daniel; 
Ezra ;  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  &o. 
New  Testament. — Acta,  ix.  to  end. 

Tesis  id  be  couiuiiEi)  10  Mehobx. 

I.  — JuNioss  (Standards  I.  and  II.)  are  to  be  able  to 
repeat  each  year,  with  intelligence,  30  verses  as  follows, 
viz.: — 

FiBsi  Yeah.- Psabn  xxxiv.  11-16;  Prov.  i.  8-10;  iv. 
14;  XV.  I,  3,  9;  Matthew  v.  3-11;  vi.  24;  xi.  28; 
John  XV.  1,  2 ;  Rom.  vin.  28 ;  PhiL  u.  3 ; 
i  Peter  u.  17,  18. 

Secomd  Yeab. — Psahn  cxxi. ;  Prov.  vi.  6-11;  xii. 
22-24 ;  XVI.  9 ;  xxvu.  1 ;  Matt.  xvm.  19 ;  John 
v.  39;  Eccles.  xii.  13;  Rom.  v.  8;  1  Cor.  xm. 
4-8;  1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12 ;  1  John  m.  7,  8. 

Tbuu)  Yeab.— Psalm  xxm. ;  Prov.  in.  5,  6;  xvu.  5; 
Eccles.  IX.  10 ;  Matt.  vi.  6-8 ;  vil.  21 ;  John  in. 
16,  17;  Rom.  VI.  23;  Ephes.  vi.  1-7;  1  Peter 
u.  17 ;  James  i.  12-15 ;  Rom.  xxi.  4. 

11. — Se»10B8  (Standards  111.  to  VI.)  are  to  be  able  to 
repeat  each  year,  with  intelligence,  in  addition  to  the 
Lord's  ira/yet  amd  Ten  Commandments,  30  verses  as 
follows,  via. : — 

FiBST  Yeab. — Psalm  u  ;  Prov.  xi.  1 ;  xxu.  1 ;  Ezekiel 
xviu.  21-27;  Lukex.  25-28;  John  iv.  24;  vu.  17; 
Phil.  u.  3 ;  1  Peter  lu.  8-13 ;  James  m.  16-17. 

Secokd  \  EAB.— Psalm  xxxii. ;  Prov.  xvi.  9 ;  Mioah  vi.  8 ; 
Matthew  V.  43-46 ;  vu.  7-14;  Phil.  iv.  8  ;  1  Thesb. 
IV.  11-12 ;  2  Peter  I.  6-7. 

ThiBB  Yeab.— Psalm  xv. ;  Prov.  1. 12;  xiv.  29 ;  Eccles. 
IX.  10 ;  Lament,  ui.  26-27 ;  Isaiah  xun.  26 ;  Matt, 
vu.  21 ;  XXVI.  41  ;  John  vi.  27  ;  Ephes.  vi.  1-7  ; 
ColoB.  m.  12-13 ;  1  Thess.  v.  14;  James  1. 12-16 ; 
Rev.  XXL  4. 


LONDON:    Printed  by  E t r k  and  Sfottiswoodk, 

Frinten  to  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majeatj. 

For  Her  Majesty's  Stationei7  Office. 
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